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CHAPTER CCCII 


THE NAVY’S WORK COMPLETED. 


Survey of the Sea War— Germany’s False Heckontno Loss of Her Oversea SQtTADRONS 
AND Colonies — ^Adoption of Submarine War on Commerc e North Sea Kjmsodes .luTLANn 
A Decisive Victory— Allied Navies in the Adrtatk’ Naval and Military Coopeiiation- - 
The, Navies* Share in the Knemies’ Collapse Internment of the Hostile Fleets — 
Historic Surrender of the German Na\ y in the North Sea, November 21, 1018 - Scuitlinq 
OF iAe German Ships at Scapa — Kino George’s Tribute to IDs Fleet. 


I N this concluding chapter of tho Naval 
Operations of tho War, it soo?n.s dwirable 
to sumniariza the infonnalion gi\’oii in 
cai'lier chapters devoted to events at sta. 
The first three months of naval war were dealt 
with in Chapter XXX. (Vol. II.), and the sue 
ceoding chapter was concerned with tho Navy’s 
work in the outer seas. In the same volume, 
Chapter XLIII. was devoted to the raids on the 
East Coast by German battle -cruisei*s, when Yar- 
mouth, Hartlepool, Whitby and Scarborough 
were bombarded, in November and December, 
1914. The second tlu’ee mont hs of naval war, 
f from the return of Lord Fisher to office to the 
* Battle of tho Dogger Bank, formed the subject 
of Chapter LIII. (Vol. III.). This narrative 
of the main Fleet operations was continucwl 
in Chapter CXI. (Vol. VII.), dealing with the 
Navy’s work in 1915; in Cliapter GLUT. 
|K^ol. X.), dealing with 1916 ; in (chapter 
CCXII. (Vol. XIV.), dealing with 1917 ; and 
in Chapter CCLXXI. (Vol. XVIII.), dealing 
with 1918. 

1’he work of the Fleet in connection with 
the Dardanelles exfiodition is, of course, 
described in the articles dovoted to tliat sub- 
ject. Chapters XCIl. and XCIV., in Volume 
V., contain the early naval attacks and the 
landing respectivejy ; Chapter XCVIIT., in the 
next' volume^ events to the end of Juno, in- 
liluding the advent of the enemy submarines ; 
Vol. ixi.-Part 861 


CJiaptor C.XJI. (\’ol. VII.), continues the 
iiairalivo clown to Mio Suvla Bay landing ; 
and tho next cha[)lor in tho .same voliimo 
doal.s with tho ovaciiation. Similarly, iho work 
of tho Navy in connexion with otlior operations 
of an ainphihion.s character will bo founcl 

recorded in tho articles dealing wdth ovcuits 

♦ 

in thc^ thoatm c)f war concerned. As regards 
Mevs [lotarnia, the operations in the l^orsian 
Gulf up to tho fall of Kurna arc dealt with in* 
Chapter Lll. (V'ol. Ill ), entitled “ The Invasion 
of Olialdc'a.” In Chapter CLVGII. (Vol. X ), 
“ Tho Advance Towards Baghdad,” the 
narrativ'o was eontinuod to the end of 1915, 
when the? force's under General Town.shen(l had 
rotifwl to Kut, the siogc» and fall of which place 
is do.scrihfMi in (.’ha[)tor CX(B. (Vt>I. XIl,)^ The 
Navy’jf part in the eapturo ' of Baghdad in 
March, 1917, and tho work of tho Tigris flotilla 
under Cajitain Wilfrid Nunn, are eov(>rod in 
Chapter CCT, (V^>1. XIII.). ’I’ho capture of 
Kiaoelmii will be found recorded in VohfcrlJlf 
Chapter XIi^V^ ; the naval operations in the 
lied Sea down to the end of 1914 in Vol. III., 
Chapter LVTII. ; and the naval work on the 
Syrian coast in the .spring of 1915 in Vol. IV., 
Chapter LX X 1 1 1 . La(fcr operations um ler taken 
by the Navy in supfiort of, or in conjunetj^n 
with, military expeditions are dealt in 

tlie <jhapter8 concomwl with tho latter. 

'riiniing to purel^ naval operatibns, the 
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Battlo o! Jutland forms the subject of Chapter 
CXL., in Vol. IX. As regards the submarine 
* war on merchantmen, a comparison of our own 
and enemy methods will be found in Chapter 
CXCV. (Vol. XIII.), entitled “The Blockades, 
1915-17,** and a more comprehensive review 
is given in Chapter CCLVII, (Vol. XVII.), on 
“The Anti-Submarine War, 1915-1918.** An 
imj)ortant phase of the subject, however, is 
treated He[)arately in “ Naval Transport and 
Convoy,’* Chapter CCXXXIX. (Vol. XVI.). and 
clo.sely related with the.so article.s are the 
two on “ The Shipping Problem ** in Vols. 
XT. and XV. Special chaptov.s on the organi- 
zation or material of the Navy include one on 
the development of the submarine, Chapter 
LXVJI. (Vol. IV.); on the evolution of naval 
engineering. Chapter CLXXXVl. (Vol. XU.); 
and on the Medical Sorvdee of the Royal Navy, 
Chapter CXLIV. (Vol. IX.). There are also 
chapters devoted to the Mercantile Marino in 
Vols, VII. and XI. ; and the work of fishennen 
in the war in the same volumes. Finally, 
it may be mentioned that, in addition to 
many references in the course of tlio various 
narratives, tho work of the Allied navies Ims 
the following chapters devoted ex(*hisiv<:ly 
to it The PVonch Navy, Chapter CLXXXIl. 
(Vol. Xlf.); the Ru.ssian Navy, Chapter 
CCXLIII. (Vol. XVI.); and the Italian Navy, 
(Chapter CLXXXIX. (Vol. XII.). On the other 
hand, the work of the United States Navy 
will be found rocordo<l in various chapters 
devoted to America, in particular “ America*8 
First Year at War,*’ Chapter CCXLIV. (Vol. 
XVI.). In the lost chapter of Vol. XVIII., 
on “ The Allie.s in the Mediterranean,’* there 
is also much information concerning the 
American, French, Italian, and Japanese naval 
f<»rcm in thosti waters. This present chapter 
contmns a survt^y of the various phases of the 
sea war, s\ipplemented by information which 
has been iwealed since the armistice ; with 
the important events concerned with the 
virtual disappearance of the Cennan Navy. 

Although the Cermans wore surpristKl by 
Great Britain deciding to come into the war, 
it was soon evident that they had made every 
preparation for a struggle at sea with this 
country. 'I’lieir naval chiefs, however, were not 
ao^^ady as the military conunanders for a 
grept and it has been stated that Grand 
Aliirniral von Tirpitz pressed for a postpone- 
ment. fhe main reasoft why this was not 


granted was the belief, in fact the conviction, 
that Great Britain could be induced to remain 
neutral. What such a condition of things would 
have meant is clear. Germany, supreme on land 
at the beginning, would have been supremo ab 
sea also, and must certainly have been vic- 
torious, wheiwis the power of the British Navy, 
exerted against her, proved, in the words of 
Viscount Givy on May 2, 1919, to liave been the 
foundation of all Bucce.s8 in the w^. On the 
occasion of the British naval visit to France in 
April, 1919, it was pointed out by the Paris 
Figaro that the situation between July 28 and 
August 4, 1914, was especially complicated 
bocauHO there existed no treaty signed pre- 
viously between France and Groat Britain 
uniting the two nations in every eventuality 
which might arise. Tlie French Ministry of 
Marino, seeing itself on August 2, 1914, forced 
to depend on its own resources against the 
Gennan High Seas Fleet, at a time when the 
Fmnch main fleet was in tlie Moditerranoau, 
sent Afimiral Rouyor, at Cherbourg, whAliad 
only a weak srpiadrori of six battleships and 
eruisei’s, the following inemorablo order : . 
“ Head immediately for the Straits of Dover. 
Dofenil the Channel by force of aims against 
(ho Geniian Fleet.’* J’he French ships accor- 
dingly made this “ advance to th(^ sacrifice,” as 
it was termed, but before the extreme moment 
arrived Great Britain had come into the 
conflict. • 

Kvidence of the readiness of Gennany for 
such ail eventuality was fortheoming in the way 
her mercantile fleet at once fled for safety into 
neutral ports, in accordance with previous 
instructions, in the attenipted cruise of the 
minelayer Konigiti Luise to the Tliomes estuary^ 
a few houra after the declaration of hostilities, | 
and in the pro -arranged plans carried out by 
the Gemian squadrons abroad. Tlie last-named 
might have been more succe^ssful but for the 
fact, now I’evealed, that the colliers and ston^- 
ships for von Spec’s fleet locked up if 

Manila by the prompt action of the Hong-Kong 
authorities. Such movements of a naval char- 
acter as were made by tho Gormans indicated 
what might have occurred on a larger scale had 
they not been robbed of the initiative in the 
North Sea by tho dispatch of the Grand Fleet to 
its war bascie in the north before hostilities began. 
It was a matter of siuq>riso that they did not 
attempt to reduce the preponderance of the 
Grand Fk^et by raids in the^ early days, when 

there was not a single base on ^e east eoasU 

•* 
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, ■'the NAVY’S TIRELESS WATCH ON THE NORTH SEA. 

^ Deck of a British Man-of-Wnr in winter, 

ilefendod proporly against tor])()do attack ; explanation. Lord Jollieof has atatod in hia 

hut the reason given by the enemy why they book, The (hand Fleet, that h€) has ofitms 

failed to take advantage of this state of things wondonMj why the Oerinans did not make 

was that they did not believe it could \xi greater efforts in this direction in those early 

possible. They have also endeavoured to days. They poHsessed, in comparison with the 

explain the omission by stating that their uses for which they were rwiuired, almost a 

destroyers and submarines were unfitted for superfluity of dostroyei;^, certainly .a superfluity 

the length of the passage to Scapa, but this is as compared with ourselves, says the latb 

rather an attempt tjj excuse a want of entor|)rise Commander-in-Chiof, “ arid they could not^hfve 

than to furnish an adequate or convincing put them to a better use than in an attack on 

• • 29)^— 2 
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Soapa Flow during tho early months of the 
1914'15 winter/* After April, 1915, however, 
Jho situation got steadily worse for the enemy. 
It was quite well realized in England that 
everytliing depended uix>n the maintenance 
of the strength and efficiency of the Fleet in 
the North 8ea, and this was the governing 
principle of the Allied naval strategy throughout 
the war. It is frequently forgotten that tactics 
are governed by strata jy, and that happenings 
at B(4a should be read in light of this fundamental 
principle. 

The history of the first phase of the war, as 
regards the main theatre of naval operations. 


as a base. To his surprise, he foimd there a 
powerful squadron, including two of the 
Invincibl68,>lmder Sir Doveton Sturdee, who 
on December 8 fought a decisive action with 
the German squadron, which was annihilated 
except for the Dresden. This ship was able 
escape, only to be simk at Juan Fernandez 
three months later. This victory off the Falk- 
lands destroyed the backbone of commerce- 
raiding by enemy cruisers. A laige number of 
Allied ships formerly occupied in sweeping the^ 
Atlantic and Pacific for von Spee were now 
available to hunt down the remaining raiders. 
With the arrival at Newport Newrs, U.S.A., of 



THE SURRENDER OF SAMOA TO THE NEW ZEALAND EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 
HoUtlng ihe Union look nt Apia, Au|ust 29, 1914. 


was thus remarkable not so much for what 
occurred as for what did not occur, and atten- 
tion was diverted to the outer sects, in which 
a number of Gorman cruisers were at large. 
The chief of these vessels were in the Asiatic 
Squadron under Admiral Graf von Spee, which 
escaped from Tsingtau and kept rendezvous 
at the Marshall Islanc^ on August 19. After 
crossing to the South-American side of the 
Pacific, whei'c Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher 
Cradock on November 1 sacrificed his own 
ship, the Good Hope, and the Monmouth, in a 
gallant attempt to delay the enemy until 
ipinforcements from home could arrive, von 
Spge rounded Cape Horn with the intention of 
seizing Port Stanley, in the Falkland Islands, 


the Prinz Eitel Friedrich on April 11, 1915, al|^ 
the German vessels formerly at large on the 
trade routes were accounted for. With their 
removal, the aspect of the sea war changed. 
As Lord Sydenham expressed it jp an article 
in The Thnjea on April 3, 191^“ The effects f>f 
the first six months of the war have been 
strikingly shown in February and March. 
Blind fury has replaced calculated naval and 
military policy.** With the failure of the 
original German schemes for attacking com- 
merce, and the destruction or internment of 
the vessels used in them, the war of attrition 
was pursued by means of submarines with an 
energy and virulence quite unexpected and 
unprecedented. As regards the war on the 
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mftrcantile marine, the course of this need not 
bt followed in the prosoiit chapter, as it is dealt 
with elsewhere. But the determination to 
whittle down the strength of the lighting fleets 



ADMIRAL MEURBR, 

Who arranged the surrender of the German Fleet, 
at eWfery available opportunity was equally 
marked. 

Another important phase of the Navy’s 
operations in the first part of the war was the 
conquest of the Gorman oversea possessions. 
Although military force was necessarily em- 
ployed to seize and occupy these territories, 
* they could never have been taken without th« 
guarantee of open communications by sea, to 
convey tfle expeditions, to protect them from 
molestation, to safeguard their reinforcjements 
and supplies, and to deny such provision to the 
> enemy forces opposed to them. The first of 
the German possessions to fall was Samoa, 
which was occupied by an expedition from New 
Zealand, escorted by units of the Uoyal Austra- 
lian Navy, on August 29, 1914. Gennan New 
Guinea was occupied by Australian forces in 
the following month, tho Union Jack being 
hoisted at Herbertshohe on September 11 and 
at Rabaul gn tho 16th. It was during a 
colmtal patrol a(^New Britain, as it was re- 
named, that the Australian submarine AEl 
was lost in this month, and the hidden German 
dispatch boat Komet was captured and added 
to tho Royal Australian Navy os the Una. The 
occupation of the enemy t erritories in the 
Pacific had an im£x>rtant influence on the 
campaign against the commerces raiders by 
reason of tho destruction of the wireless stations 
which had formerly kept them supplied with 
information Witt the destruction of the 


station at Nauroh on Soptombor 22, tho last 
installation of tho kind in tlu; Pacific was put 
out of action. Mention should bo made of 
Japaruvso cooperation in the conquest of these 
possessions, f)articularly of the Marianne, 
Caroline, and Marshall islands. With the 
adhesion of Japan to the Allied cause, not 
only was them an addition of 18 battleships 
and l)attle-cruisci*s, *34 cruisei’s and light 
cruisers, and ofiicient torpedo flotillas to the 
naval stiongth arrayed against Germany, hut 
tho capture of tho onomy’s fortified base in tho 
Far East at Tsingtau, in tho province of Kiao- 
chau, quickly followed. Operations were b43gun 
against this stronghold by land and soa, and 
it suri’ondered on November 7, 1914, 

Of tho Gorman territorum in Africa, Togoland 
was tho first to fall, its port of Lome being 
seized as early jis August 7, 1914, and with it 
one of tho largest of tho world’s windless 
stations, tho Tolufunken Coin|)any having 
established hem an installation capable of 
communicating with Nauen, near Berlin, a 
distance of over 3,0()f) miles. Tho cami)aign 
against the Cainemons came to a successful 
termination on February 18, 1919, with tho 
capitulation of tho German garrison at Mora, 
in tho north of tho colony. Tho much larger 
territory known os Gennan South-West Africa, 
although containing a snialler population than 
thq Cameroons, w*w taken iw tho rosulf of a 




ADMIRAL VON REUTER, 

Who onlercd the teuttlini of the German ihipe. 

brilliant campaign plapnod and oxooutod by 
Oonoral Botha and Gonoral SmuU, with South 
African forces. Windhuk, tho capital, with^ts 
wireless station, was occupied on May 12, 
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1915; and the German forces surrendered 
unconditionally at Tsiimeb on July 8, 1915. 
Finally, General Smuts and his colleague « 
turned their energies towards Gorman East 
Africa. The official capital, Dar-es-Salaain, 
surrendered on September 4, following opera- 
tions from the sea in conjunction with the land 
advance ; but it was not until December 1, 
1917, that the whole territory of Gemian East 
Africa was reported completely clear of the 
enemy. When tliis consummation occurrerl, 
the whole of the Gorman colonial empire, w’ith 
a territory of 1,006,412 square miles, and a 
po|)ulation of 12,1 92,600, passed into the control 
of the Allies. It was unquestionably the gift 
of the soa power wielded with such striking 
8UCCOSS by the Navies of the Allies. 

At the same time that the work of our sea 
men made possible the taking of these German 
colonies, it also permitted of the transfer of 
large bodies of troops to and from our own 
Dominions and dependencies, and to the mein 
theatre of military operations in Franco. In 
the first six months of ww, according to ^Ir. 
(9iurchill, then First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
Transport Department moved by sea, to and 
from the Continent, India arid Egypt, Australia 
and Now Zealand, Canada, China, and South 
Africa— in fact, from every fortress and posses- 
sion under the Crown— a millirm of men, with- 
luit any accident or loss of life. The smooth- 
ness with which this wmrk proceeded gave no 
id(Ui of the risks occeirtod. At the very moment, 
for example, when the notorious raider Einden 
was attacking the wireless station at Cocos 
Islam!, and the Sydney was directed to inter- 
cept her, the latter ship was engaged WMth the 
Melbourne in escorting a large convoy of 
Austriilian troops. It is unnecessary to do 
mo!*e tlian mention the subject here, because 
its significance; has been pointed out in nn 
earlier chapter,* yet it must not be overlooker! 
in vicw’iijg the work of the Fleet in its right 
poi'spectivo. 

F’cllow’ing the destruction of the commerce 
mirlers, by which the Admiralty were able to 
announce that the enemy’s flag laid been swept 
from tlio oceans, and the successful inaugura- 
tion of the campaigtis against his oversea 
possessions, the Navy wa.s calloil upon to take 
the offensive against Turkey by an endeavour 

force the passage of the Dardanelles. As a 

♦ Xaval Transport and Convoy, Chapter CCXXXIX.. 

Voi. xyi. 


purely naval undertaking, this was opposoil to 
all previous experience, and violated the prin- 
ciples of naval strategy. Ships were not built 
primarily to fight land forts, and needed the 
cooperation of military force if they were to 
tackle them with fair prospect of succes6. 
However, it was clear from later information 
that such were the conditions in the forts at 
the Dardanelles with regard to supplies of 
ammunition, and the circumstances at Con- 
stantinople and in Turkey generally, that had 
the naval bombardment boon pressed another 
day, in spite of the losses sustained from gun- 
fire and mines, it was within the bounds oL 
possibility that it would have succeeded. The 
prize wfis sucli as to bo well worth trying for. 
Turkey had )>oen inducerl to come into tlie 
war largely by the unexpe cted arrival at Con- 
stantinople of the Goeben and Breslau, which 
escaped from Messina. If sho could have Ijeeri 
forced out of the war in 1915, as sho eventually 
was in 1918, it woulcl have been a great gain 
to the world, for the whole course of the 
struggle would have Ixjou altered in our lb.voiir. 
Communication would have been ostablishoil 
with Russia, who sorely needed munitions to 
withstand the German hordes ; and w^e in turn 
could have ret^eived supplies of corn and oil 
from the Black Sea ports. 

Meantime, a decision had been reached by the 
German High Command to employ submarines 
for the destruction of Jtierchant shipping. This 
was, from the enemy’s point of View, the 
natural sequel to the failure of the attack on 
commerce by cruisers, and was an attempt to - 
regain the initiative afloat which was lost when , 
the British Fleet appeai*ed at its war stations 
in the North Sea. As the course of the U-l)oat 
war has been dealt with in other chapters, it 
will siiffice to mention lu re that the original 
campaign, launched on February 18, 1915, 
attained but a small proportion of success, 
tlmnks to the energetic measures of repression 
which, even with the limited and imperfec^t 
material then available, weir instituted by%he 
Board under Mr. Churcliill and I^ord Fishoi 
On August 26, 1915, or after six months, Lord 
Selbome, then a member of the Cabinet, was 
able to declare that the menace was “ well in 
hand.” Up to that time, indeed, 122* British 
merc‘hant vessels had been sunk by submarines, 
as compared with the 2,475 ships which were 
destroyed by enemy action during the whole 
war. But the Germans, ^laving demonstrate<l 
the possibilities of this method of attack, set 
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to ^ork to develop it with a ruthleasnoas which 
brought them into conflict with several neutrals, 
some of whom, headed by the United States, 
entered the \^ar against them. The mistake of 
^915, so far as the Allies were concornetl, was 
in failing to prepare their countor-measums on 
a sufficiently adequate scale. Much valuable 
time was therefore lost, and the U-boats con- 
tinued their activity right up to the signing of 
the armistice. As Sir Eric Geddes stated during 
his visit t(f America in October, 1918, a groat 
renewed submarine effort on the part of ( Jormany 
was even then impending. 


places in the North Sea, which stood to pi'tjvent 
the attainment of Germany’s ambitions. It 
was a case of history repeating itself once more. 
Napoleon's Grand Army, so long destintui for 
the ooiiqnost of England, was frustrated by 
“ thost» far-distant, storm-beaten ships" which 
it nev<»r saw, and as the Emperor hiinscUf said 
to Captain Maitland in the Bellerophon : " Ha«l 
it not boon for yon English I shoukl have biuai 
Kinporor of the East ; but whenever tlioro is 
winter to float a ship w^o are Hur‘<» to lind you 
ill the way." 

The climax of German efforts in this direction 






THE GOEBEN (REGHRISTENED SULTAN SELIM) LYING IN STENIA HAY 

IN THE BOSPHORUS. 


In the second year of the war the centres 
of naval interest passed from the outer oceans 
to the North Sea once more. German}^ had lost 
all the naval forces she had abroad when war 
began, her oversea trade was gone, and her 
cofcniea also. submarine war had given 

but a doubtful hope of " starving England into 
submission/’ It must, then, have become clearer 
than ever to the German High Command that 
their only real hope of success lay in being able 
to undennine or destroy the British Grand 
Fleet. By this time the combatants on Ixjth 
sides had placed armies in the field numbering 
several millions, but it was the comparatively 
small handful of 8ea|nen in the Fleet at Scapa 
Flow, and in the patrol flotillas at various other 


was the Battle of .Jutland. Before dealing with 
this action on Ma^ 31, 1910, in his hook. Tha 
(Irand FlwJ^ Lord .ItOlicoe has a chafer 
entitl(Ml, “Attempts to Entice the Enemy.” 
His Fleet continiHxl to dominate the North Sea, 
paying its price —though not so lieavy ivs might 
have Ixmn (xpected —for the influence it 
exerted, in the face of activitias pursued by 
enemy siihinarines and mim'-Iaying craft, upon 
all the operation.s to which this country had by 
then been committbrl. An instance of the 
dangers of mines was affordini by the loss of the 
battleship King KdwaiH VII., on January 0, 
1916. To the meagre details which it \^s 
possible to give in Vol. X., page 47, it may be 
added that the mine which struck the vessel 
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under her starboard engine-room was laid by 
the German raider M5we» during the very bad 
weather at that time, which made both sweeping 
and patrol work impracticable. Disguised as a 
neutral merchant ship, it was probable that 
the Mo we passe<l up the Norwegian coast and 
round the north of the Shetland Islands. She 
laid an extensive and very scattered minefield 
between Cape Wrath and a position about 
north frt)in Strathio Point, on the Scottish 
coast, her work being facilitated by the necessity 
of the lights on Cape Wrath and Sule Skerry 
Island being exhibited for the assistance of the 
large mercantile traffic using the Pentland 
Firth and the Minches. About five hours after 
the King Edward VII. was struck, the vessel 
then having a heavy list, Captain Maclachlan 
decided to abandon her for the right, and four 
destroyers with difficulty took off all on board. 
Four hours later she turned over and sank. 
Lord dollicoe records the fact that the battle- 
ship Africa, of the same squadron, passed safely 
through the mined area a few hours before the 
King Edward VII. was mined — a very fortunate 
escape ! 

A few weeks later, anothfr incident in the 


North Sea illustrated the difficulties experienced 
by the British (latrols even when they were 
able to get into touch with such vessels as the 
Mowe. In Vol. X. (page 64) it was recorded 
that the Gennan raider Greif was overhauled 

A 

cn February 29, 1916, by the auxiliary cruiser 
Alcantara, Captain T. E. Wardle, and disabled, 
her destruction being hastened by another 
auxiliary cruiser, the Andes, Captain G. B. 
Young. The Alcantara was herself sunk in the 
action by a torpedo, and in his book Lord * 
Jellicoe shows how such a raider as the Greif, 
disguised as a neural, and armed with torpedo 
tubes, was a most difficult customer to deal ® 
with. It appears that the Ak^antara ordered 
the German ship to stop at 9.16 a.m., when 
about 6,000 yards distant. The stranger com- 
plied and informed the British vessel that she 
was the Norwegian steamship Rena, from Rio 
to Trondhjem. She was flying the Norwegian 
flag, which was also painted on her sides. When 
about 2,600 yartls away, the Alcantara, at 
9.40 a.m., began to hoist out a boat for the 
purpose of boarding. It was then thall the 
Gennan ship opened a heavy fire from her 
hitherto concealed armament, and at the close 
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On whieh the eonforence with thn Turkish clcln|«tes took plaeo (set p. ^4). 
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THE GERMAN RAIDER MdWE UNDER SURVEILLANCE BY BRITISH WARSHIPS 

AT KIEL DURING THE ARMISTICE. 


range hitting commenced immediately. Althotjgh 
her communications were cut at the sUirt, and 
Captain Wardle thus experienced great diffi- 
/sulty in passing orders to the guns, the Alcan- 
tara soon returned the enemy’s fire, but twenty 
minutes after the action began the British 
vessel was liit by torpedo between the boiler- 
rooms. In another twenty minutes, boats were 
observed to be leaving the German ship, and the 
Alcantara ceased firing. Listing heavily, she 
was abandoned shortly afterwards, anti sank 
at 11.2 a.m., by which time the Andes, whic?h 
was the first to sight the enemy and to signal 
her course and speed, had arrived on the .scene. 
The Alcantara’s crew Wv re picked up by the 
destroyer Munster, and the light cruiser Comus, 
Captain A. G. Hotham, which had also arrived, 
finished off the Greif and picked up the sur- 
vivors in her boats.^s a result of this encounter, 
Lord Jellicoe said that every ship had perforce 
to be treated as “ suspect," and neutrals wen* 
informed that, when any of our patrol vessels 
displayed a certain signal, the ship to bo boarded 
should steam towards the boarding boat, which 
was lowered some distance away. It was not 
possible to examine a vessel without boarding 
her, and the experience of the Alcantara showed 
the danger of olosing the ship to be boarded. 
But in order to <^trry tlie new arrangement into 


effect, the cooperation of neutrals was essential, 
and this, said Lord Jellicoe, was not always 
given. As the Commander-in-Chief declared ; 
“ Modern blockade work undoubtedly bristles 
with^difficultioH which <lid not exist in the days 
of our forefathers, not the least being the advent 
of the torfiedo and the submarine.** 

This was painfully shown a year later, when 
an armed party from the boarding steamer 
Dundot', sent to examine a ship which eventually 
proved to be the German disguised raider 
J.«eopard, was lost on that ship being sunk by 
the cruiser Achilles, which was working in 
conjunction with the Dundee. 

In spite of such gnMit difficulties, however, 
the British seamen maintained their blockAie 
with increasing effectiveness. The incident of 
the Greif must have demonstrated to the 
Germans that the odds against such attempts 
to place raiders on the trade rouU^ were too 
hijavy to admit of any influence on the course 
of the war being exerted thereby. Three 
months later, a more desperate attempt to 
brf«k down the siu*e shield of the Grand Fleef> 
at Jutland, was no more successful, and 
information from GemHin sources after the 
armistice showed how narrowly tht High Seas 
Fleet escaped a crushing disaster that day, 
from whence dated a very real decline in the 
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nioi'nl of tho Gorman seamen. Ah Sir George 
Aston said in a lecture on the third anniversary 
of the Battle on May 31, 1919, at the Uni* 
versity of London, while the enemy caused 
serious loss of material and casualties he 
failed consjjicuously in bringing about any loss 
of moral, and his own moral suffered to such 
an extent that the crews mutinitKl when next 
ordered to sea under conditions that might 
have led to another battle. The losses in ships 
suffered by tho German Kleet at Jutland were 
light, chiefly owing to the proximity of its 
ports, and gave no real indication of the 
severity of its defeat. Much higher relatively 
were the casualties in pei*sonnel, which un- 
doubtedly undermined tho fighting Hpirit of 
tho men. ' After this the enemy hopes at sea 
were again centred on tho submarines, and 
eight months later there was launched what 
th#y called tho unrestricted IT-boat war. 

The situation afloat after two years of war 
found the Allied navies supi*eme on every sea, 
and tho only menace to tho safety of the ocean 
communications came from the submarine. 
Even in the Baltic, the Russian Navy, ably 
led by Admirals von Esson and Kanin, had 
asserted its superiority. Naturally, officers 
and men in the battle ffeets, having obtained 
this virtual control, chafed somewhat at the 
conditions which deniid them the inspiration 
and excitement of action while the submarines 
played havoc with merchant sliipping. One 
suggestion for the more active intervention of 


the naval power of the Allies — a revival of 
lx)rd Fisher’s earlier plan — was to dispatch an 
expedition to the l^altic, to effect a landing on 
tho slioi'es cf Mecklenburg or Pomerania, or 
even further east, as a threat to Berlin and to 
cooperate with the Kussiaus on the eastern 
front. To a party of Russian journalists who 
visited the Grand Fleet in February, 19U), ^ 
Lord Jellicoe had said : “ Nothing could give 
us greater pleasure than to be able to fight 
side by Hide with the Hussian soilora against 
our common foe. It would bo difficult for us 
to go to the Baltic, but I will not say impossible. 

1 hope the day may coin<* when om* ship.s will 
engage the enemy together.” In his book, 
l.iord Jellicoe shows that tho subject of opera- 
tions in the Baltic was first seriously discussed 
when Mr. Churchill, then First Lord, with 
Sir Doveton Sturdee, Chief of the War Staff, 
and other senior officers confent'd with him at 
Loch Ewe in September, 1914, but at that time, 

“ as no large operations of this nature coiild^be 
attempted without the adRLstance of Allied 
Imttleships, in order to maintain supremacy 
ill the North Sea during such operations, no 
steps were taken.” It will be seen from this 
how much was lost to the cause of the Allies 
afloat when Russia seceded after the revolution 
of March, 1917, because by that time tho 
change in the situation in the outer seas, the 
construction of tho monitor fleet and other 
new types, and more parldciilarly the entrance 
of the United States Navy iijlo, the confljpt. 
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ha& provided a mirphid such as would have 
enabled a large force to penetrate into the 
Baltio with favourable chances of success had 
the Russians been ready to cooperate with it. 
The conditions which prevent{ni this are set 
|forth in the chapter on the Hussinn Navy in 
Vol. XVI. 

In other theatres of the sea war the Allies 
improved their watch and guard over the enemy. 
Light w'Os shed upon the magnitude of the 
commitments of the British Navy in the 
Adriatic m a lecture given in l-.ondon on 
March 28, 1919, by Captain di ViJlarey, 

commanding the Italian cruiser J^ihiu. lie 
^ showcKf how’ considerable was t.he idfort of 
the British in the Otranto bairage, in which 
at one time there were tlie following sliips 
flying the white ensign ; 


5 light oruiMerM. 

6 KlOOp.<;«. 

10 HubmariiicH. 

83 driftern. 

5 depot -ships. 

4 torpedo-boats, 


2 monitors. 

35 destroyers. 

52 (rnwlors. 

2 repair ship'<. 

40 motor laimche> 


Captain di Villarey tcHtiflod to the splendid 
courage of the British fishernH‘n, scores of 
whom, he said, were now sleeping their last 
rest beneath the blue waters of the Adriatic ; 
and to the daring e.xploits of the British 
submarine and seaplane squadrons. He also 
acknowledged Italy’s iiulobtedness to the 
British armoured trains, which, after doing 


much good service in Flanders, were trans- 
ferred to the Italian coast, where they com- 
manded a zone varying from 14 to 40 miles 
with such excellent effect that more than once 
tlK^y compclIiMi the retiivinent of flotillas of 
dcistroyei-s and other ent iny craft. In pre- 
siding at Captain di Villai'ey’s lecture, Admiral 
Sir t%*cil Thui*sby, commanding the British 
forces in the Adriatic when Italy ordered the 
war, s*u<l that he did not think people quite 
realized the splendid organization of the 
Italian Navy wliicdi made possible the i*emoval, 
practi<!ally without any loss, of over 200,000 
ti*ooj)s, refug^'cs, and prisouers in a /.one quite 
close to one of the enemy's princi}>al naval bases. 

A pliast^ of the Navy's work in the war 
which contribiibnl in large measure to the 
Allieil success was tht? assistance given to 
the military operations l>y direct participation 
thcrc^in. Tliis working I ogether of the Navy and 
Army in actual fighting was something quite 
diffeiMiut from the ordinary transport work 
of the Fleet and the protection afforded to 
the Army's coinimmications oversea. Many 
opportunitks for such amphibious undertakings 
occurred during the war. Although presenting 
technical dilliculties, ami ard\ious conditions, 
they were nmdo the most of by the naval 
units concerned. Some of tlui highest honours 
which were bestowed upon British seamen 
wore won in the; tighting side by side with their 
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comrades of the land Service. The conquest 
of the German oversea possessions has already 
been mentioned. In addition to tho^ terri- 
tories, for the capture of which amphibious 
operations were essential, the Navy sent men, 
ships, guns, aircraft, etc., to practically every 
other theatre in which the Allied armies were 
engaged. 

Ixvaving the German colonies out of account, 
this work of cooperation started on the Belgian 
coast in October, 1914, after the return of the 



H.M.S. SUPBRB OFF PBRA. 


unfortimate expedition to Antwerp. From the 
hastily-improvised flotilla which assembled in 
tliat I'ogion on the receipt of the first reports 
of the German advance to the coast, a naval 
landing party went ashore from the monitors 
on Octot)or 18. The Severn aliw> landed her 
machine guns for the defence of Nieuport, 
and in leading his men Lieutenant £. S. Wise, 
of that vessel, was killed. The arrival of the 
German heavy artillery and the development 
of the operations into trench warfare, pre- 
cluded a continuance of the work of the naval 
contingent on shore, but the growth of the 
oiierations afloat off the Belgian coast, cul- 
minating in the famous raid on Ostend and 
Zoobrugge on St. George’s Day, 1918, is well 
known. In addition, effective help was given 
in France and Flanders by various naval units 
with the armoured train^armoured oars, heavy 
naval guns, and airoraft, not to mention the 
Ro 3%1 Naval Divi ion, which had been raised 
and equipped under Admiralty auspice. The 


work of the Royal Marine Artillery in France 
would form a story in itself. Admiral Sir 
Reginald Bacon, '^with temporary rank as 
Colonel-Seoond-Commandant, Royal Marines, 
was the first to organize and command the 
Siege Brigade from January, 1915. Thi4 
Brigade was provided with 15- in. howitzers, 
designed and constructed by the Coventry 
Ordnance Works under Sir Reginald’s direction. 

. He commanded them in action until recalled 
in April, 1915, to become Admiral Commanding ^ 
the Dover Patrol. The work of the Marine 
Brigade continued throughout the war. On 
February 17, 1919, Major H. W. Iremonger,^ 
R.M.A., received the D.S.O. for service with 
a detachment of six 7 5-in. guns in Flanders. 

In the war against Turkey it was the Royal 
Navy which struck the first blow, oven before 
hostilities had been actually declared, when 
on November 2 and 3, 1914, the Fleet, os a 
reprisal for Turkish acts of hostility in the 
Black Sea and elsewhere, bombarded the outer 
forts at the Dardanelles, and the cruiser 
Minerva shelled the forts and barraf^s at 
Akaba, in the Red Sea. From Admiral S. H. 
Carden’s dispatches, published in the London 
Gazette on May 2, 1919, it appears that on 
November 3, 1914, a short bombardment was 
carried out at the Dardanelles by the British 
battle-cruisers Indefatigable and Indomitable, 
and the French battleships Sufiren and V6rit^, 
by a rim past in close order, at a range of 
13,000 yards. The Turks replied tot the fire 
almost at once, and maintained their fire from 
forts Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 6, until our squadroq 
had completed their run. The only projectiles, 
however, which fell close were those from the 
9’4-in. gims in forts Nos. 1 and 4. A large 
magazine explosion was caused in No. 3 fort. 
Heavy casualties were inflicted on the enemy, 
some accoimts putting the total at 600. I'he 
influence of this bombardment was seen when 
the Allied Fleet came to open its attack on 
February 19, 1915. No Turkish fort attempted 
to reply until late in the afternoon, when tha 
old battleships were sent close in. The enemy 
apparently kept his men in shelters until the 
desired moment. 

Of the manner in which, at other times 
and in other places, the officers and men of 
the Royal Navy cooperated with the Army 
in fighting the Turk, information is given in 
previous chapters dealing with the campaigns 
in Mesopotamia, Palestine, etc. A word, how- 
ever, may be added here incoming one of 
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tho most brilliant achievements of the seamen 
in this respect, the building, organization, 
and dispatch from England of a flotilla of 
light-draught gunb>ats for .the Tigris. In 
January, 1916, the Admiralty were asked to 
^vide some gunboats for service on this 
river, and Lord Fisher, then First Sea r.Kml, 
immediately ordered 24, giving a fi^e hand 
to Messrs. Yarrow an(i Co., to provide the boats 
thoinsolves or through sub -coni rac ton?!, in order 
•to save time. Tho firm built 12 themselves, 
and deliver<3d them in throe consignments— 
the first one, of four boats, after being tested 
^n the Clyde, being taken to pieces and shi[)ped 
to Abadan, Mes ipotamia, which was reached 
on August 18, 1915. The first gunboat, Firttfly, 
was erected, commissioned, tried, and pro 
ceeded up the Tigris on active service on 
October 29, 1916, or nine months after tho date 
of tho Admiralty order. Tho whole programme 
was completed by the following April. The 
splendid work of the flotilla under Captain 
Nunn constitutes one of the brightest pages 
in thefchroniclo of the war. The gunboats had 
an important sliare in the capture of Baghdad 
in March, 1917. During the Turkish retreat 
from Kut, five of them made a dash up the 
river past the Turkish rearguard and attacke<l 
the main anny with such good effect tliat what 
was previously an orderly retirement was con- 
*vorted into a rout. Major A. Corbett-Srnith, 
K.F.A., has the following comment on tho 
Tigris figiftitig in his book, “The Seafarers “ : 

And rarely, if ev«r, in military liiatory cnii there have 
been such perfect cooperation between Fleet and Army. 
To aay that they fought Hide by Hide ih to tell just the 
exact truth. The gunboats theiOMolvos formed a pan 
of the land force, for they actually chased the Turkish 
cavalry across tho desert — ^with their gnus, (Who said 
that tho Horse Marines wore a myth ? ) They acted os 
storeships and os floating forts ; and when they were not 
worrying the enemy on the land they set to against his 
river craft and recaptured several gunboats of ours taken 
during the earlier campaign. 

Other instances where the sailors and soldiers 
fought together against the common foe could be 
givan if necessary^ equally illustrative of the 
indomitable perseverance and unfailing re- 
source of our seamen. Witness tho surprise 
of Colonel L. S. Amery, M.P., who, visiting 
Belgrade in the spring of 1916, found the 
Danube at that place in command of a British 
naval contingent under Admiral Troubridge, 

with a British warship which had l)eon 
taken there by a truck, and which hod succeeded 
in sinking on Austrian monitor in her moor- 
ings.” In the Adriatic it was the same. 


British monitors came to the support of the 
Italian army in the Ti*entino, repeating their 
porforinancos against tho Gennans off the 
Belgian coast, the Turks off Gallipoli, and the 
Bulgarians off Doiloagatch. 

It has been said that the war was brotight to 
an end by the military collapse of tlie Central 
Powers, rf this was entirely true, it is evidtmt 
fmin th(< fortjgoing that tho British and Allied 
navies had a direct as well as an indirect 
influence in bringing it about. Tho story has 
heeu told olsewhon^ of lh(» lightning success 
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ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD BACON. 

Commanded the Dover Patrol, 1915-1917. 

which attended the offfuisivi^ taken by the Allies 
on September 16, 1918. By the 2ttth, British 
troops had entered Bulgarian ti^rritory on the 
rood to Strumnitza, and next day Bulgaria 
applied for an armistice. On being i*efeiTe<i to 
tho Allied Coinmarnler-iii-Chief at Salonika, 
Gksneral Franchot d’EH))en5y, she lost no time in 
surrendering unconditionally, and the military 
convention regulating the conditions’ of the ms- 
peiision of hostilities was signed on the 29th and 
came into force at noon next day. The Serbian 
Government imm<*iliatoly made arrangements 
to transfer its seat of government to Uskub 
from Corfu, and the power of tho Navy, which 
at an earlier s ago in the war had transported 
150,000 Serbian soldiers and 10,000 horses to 
this pla<3e, and liad maintained them there, was 
again utilized for the liappy return of tho 
Ministry. , 

Next in chronological sequence was tho with* 
drawal of Turkey as tho result of the brillioflt 
achievements of General Allonby’s troops in 
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Palestine. On October 20, General Townshend, 
who had been a prisoner in the hands of the 
Turks since the fall of Kut, was liberated, and 
proceeded to Mityleno in a motor boat imder 
the white flag in order to inform the British 
Admiral in thoACgean that the Turkish Goveni- 
rnent asked that negotiations should be opened 
immediately. The General was brought from 
Mityleno to Miidros in the destroyer Forester, 
Commander R. T. Down. A reply was sent that 
if the Turkish Government sent fully accredited 
plenipotentiaries, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Somerset A. Gough-Calthorpe, British Coin- 
maiider-in-Gliief in the Mediterranean, was 
empowered to inform them of tlio conditions on 
which the Allies would agree to a cessation of 
hostilities and sign an armistice. The Turkish 
representatives arrived at Mityleno on October 
26. They included Raouff Bey, Minister of 
Marine, formerly captain of the Turkish cruiser 
Haraidieh, Rechod Hikmet Bey, Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Saodullah Bey, of the Turkish General 
Staff, acting under authority from the Turkish 
Government. The delegates were convoye<i 
from Mitylene to Mudros in the light cruiser 
Liverpool, Captain G. N. Tomlin, and on the 
30th the conference held and the armistice 
signed on board the British battleship 
Agamemnon, Captain F. S. Litchfield-Spoor. 

At noon next day, Admiral Gough-Calthorpe, 
who had signed the armistice on behalf of the 
Allies, transferred his flag from the light cruiser 
Foresight, Commander F. G. G. Chilton, to the 
battleship S\if)erb, Captain S. H. Radcliffe, to 


assume command of the Allied Fleet which was to 
proceed through the Dardanelles in accordance 
with the armistice terms. Mine-sweeping was 
at once begun, and during the first few days 
of November an imposing naval force, repre- 
senting Great Britain, France, Italy and Greece, 
gathered in Mudros Bay. The second in 
command of the British contingent was Rear- 
Admiral M. Culmc -Seymour, in the Lord Nelson. 
The French Commanders, Vice-Admiral Amet 
and Rear-Admiral I^efay, wore qn board the 
battleships Didtrot and Justice respectively. 
The Italian Rear-Admiral was on board the 
Vittorio Emanuelc, and the Greek Rea|- 
Admiral in the cruiser Georgius Averoff. On 
November 8 a landing was made in Gallipoli 
by six airmen, and on the 9th British troops 
landed on the penins\ila. On November 11 
it was announced that Vice-Admiml Gough- 
Calthorpe liad been appointed High Com- 
missioner at Constantinople for the purpose of 
maintaining contact with the Turkish Govern- 
ment during the transitional period, and of 
protecting British subjects and intei(^sts in 
T\irkcy. Rear-Admiral Richard Webb was 
appointed Assistant High Commissioner. 

The preparations completed, the Fleet 
weighed anchor at Mudros on the morning of 
Noventber 12, and arrived off the entrance to 
the Dardanelles about mid-day, when the sliips 
all hoisted their largest ensigns. Escorted \y^ 
aircraft, they proceeded up the Straits, the 
crews being much interested in lAie famous 
points at which fighting had taken place. The 
w’r<*cks of the River Clyde and other vessels were 
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BOf^n. British and Indian troops occupying the 
forts were paraded as the vessels passed. It 
should be eulded that General Sir Henry Wilson, 
commanding the garrisons of Allied troops in 
tl^ forts of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, was 
on board the battleship Tomeraire. During 
the night, the Fleet was inanoeuvred in order not 
to arrive off Constantinople before 8 a.in. next 
morning. The ships proceeded during the day 
to the Gulf of Ism id, the British squadron 
ifnchoring first and the French, Italian and 
Greek squadrons arriving later. 

On the morning of Novoinbor 25 the Allied 
M(>et proceeded up the Bosphonis, into the 
Black Sea. Arriving off Balaklavit about nine 
o’clock next morning, the vessels prooetiMied into 
Sebastopol independently, anchoiing about 
noon. The Agamemnon, and one British and 
one French destroyer, proceeded to Odessa, aiul 
the following Allied warships were detached 
from the forces opposite Constantinople to carry 
■ out missions on the Black Sea coast : — The 
French di'stroycr Deliorter and tlu^ British 
d('stro^>r Beaver to Sulina and Kilia ; the 
Italian torpedo boat Angelo Bassani and the 
Biitish destroyer Nereide to Varna ; the Fnaich 
cruiser Brnest Henan, the British cruiser Liver- 
pool, and the Australian destroyers Yarrfi and 
Torrens, to Novorossisk, Poti, and Buturn ; ami 
the French cruiser Jules Michelet, the British 
cruiser Sentinel, and two dc.stroyers, to 
Trobizonfl, Samsun, and Sinope. 

On December 5 the Admiralty unnounoid 
that all the Turki.s]i warships luul suiTciidcrod 
to the Allies and were interned at the Golden 
•• Horn, Constantinople. They included the 
ex-German battle-cruiser Goelxni, whicdi whs 
lying at Stenia, in the Bosjdiorus, with a Turkish 
crow under a Turkish admiral, Arir Paslia. 'J’he 
Germans had left her on November 3, taking 
with them all the plans of the .ship and her 
.engines, so that the Turkish crow on board could 
only find out details of the working of her 
machinery by actual inspection. The Gennans 
also* took away alW fire-control and scientific 
instruments. 

The influence of .sea pow(»r in the downfall of 
Austiia-Hungary was es|)ecially marked. She 
liad felt severoly the effect of the blockade, and 
her anxiety for peace at all costs was .suggested 
by the Note addressed on September 15, 1918f 
to all the belligerents, including her own ally 
Germany, inviting then! to a conference on 
neutral territory. F^ the six weeks which 
followed, the Atljes maintained ever-increasing 


pressure against the Austrian coast and ports 
and made several attacks by small craft, the 
chief of which were <lescri>3ed in V^ol. XVIII., 
page 445. The efftnit of these was heightened 
by the seizure, on October 25, of tlie Hungarian 
port of Fiumo by Croatian robels, whoso example 
was followed at the dockyard port of Pola On 
Octobt^r 28 Austria-Hungary. ** without waitifig 
the result of the 4)t!ier negotiations,” asked 



REAR-ADMIRAL RICHARD WEBB, C.B., 
Afisistant High Commttiioner at Conatantinople. 


]*resident Wilson to negotiate |>eace ami an 
immediate armistice. This was signed on 
Nov<»!AI>er 3, ami came into force on the folhiw- 
irig day. 

Meantimis the Kniperor had i.ssuejl a mani- 
festo promising a Federal State fc^i’ each race 
under the iiiouarchy, and the claims to separate 
nationality of tluG ’zcM;ho-Sl »vaks ami the Yugo- 
SIh\ s luui ’oeen ri»cogni/.ed by Pnwident Wilson 
National executives were set up for the fornv*r 
at Pragma and the latter at Agram. To Mh» 
Agram ( Joveriiincnt several naval <»nic<M*s gav * 
their tidh(»roace befon) the fall of the Fmpire. 
On Octoler 29, the same day as that upon 
which the Austrian p trh’mmtaireH appeared be- 
fore the Italian lines to pload hn- an armistice, 
the Km|Hiror and liis Government telegraphed 
to the national council of Agram making a gift 
to YugO'Slavia of the whole Austro-Hungarian 
Fleet, and delegates wore irivitOfl to Pola and 
(Jattaro to r.'coivo the Hhi|)s. 'l’he.se delegates 
met reprosentativos from Vienna, and on the 
30th the Fleet was handed over with due cere- 
mony. The transaction Aroused bitter feeling 
in Italy, ami evidence of this was given f^i 
October 31, by the destruction of the late 
Austrian flagship Viribus Unit is Engineer- 
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Commander Ralfaole RoHetti, of the Naval 
Construction Corps* and Surgeon Sub-Lieut- 
enant Kaffaele Paolucoi had both determined to 
enter Pola harbour single-handed with an ex- 
plosive apparatus shaped like a torpedo, the 
front part including two detachable mines eacn 
with about 35<) lbs. of trotyl. It was by this 
apparatus, at which Kosetti had been working 
in secret for some time, that they encompassed 
the destriiotion of the Austrian battleship. 

The Yugo-Slav Admiral, Dragutfn Prica,^ 
declared that no mutiny occurred in connection 
with the transfer of the Fleet, which was simply 
ceded to Yugo-Slavia by Imperial ofHcials. Th® 
Italians, however, alleged that the Fleet was 
seized, and held only by “ right of revolution.” 
Concluding an article in Lord Brassey’s Naml 
Annual, published on June 17, 1919, Captain 
0. Rey di Villarey, of the Royal Italian Navy, 
said ; “ After accepting the Naval terms of the 
Armistice, which included the complete siurrender 
of many ships, and the disarmament of the rest 
of the fleet, on lines similar to those which wert> 
shortly afterwards imposed upon Germany, the 
d\dng Empire tried to e8caj>e the loss of the Fleet 
by handing it over to the Y ugo -Slavs . The Allies 
liave since taken the necessary steps to restore 
the en(»my ships to their proper status under the 
coniUtions.’* The Allied and Associated Powers 
could not recognize any naval settlement efEocted 
between the late Ixni^erial Govormnent of** 
Austria-Hungary and the Agram Goveriunont, 
and therefore on March 24, 19111; the ex- 
Austrian battleships Tegettholf and Erzherzog 
Franz Ferdinand, and the light cruiser Mda, 
were taken over by the Italians, and arrived at « 
Venice imder escort of a squadron conunanded 
by Admiral Cagni and the Prince of Udine. 

Events in Germany, as distinct from fighting 
operations, which led to the conclusion of the 
armistice on November 11, 1918, were certainly 
sltaped more by the situation at sea than was at 
first apparent. The blockade had slowly but 
surely done its work. Lort^ Jellicoe said in^his 
book. The Qrand Fleei, that “ the decisive effect 
of the blockade did not become apparent until 
the end, when the final crash came, and it was 
seen how supreme an influence on the result of 
the war this powerful weapon had exercised.” 
Prince Max of Baden, coming into office as 
Chancellor at the begiiming of October, had 
at once begun a ” peace offensive^* * and a month 
later negotiaticms were still proceeding. On 
November 5 Mr. Lloyd George announced in 
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the House of Commons that complwte agreement they received at Jutland. As Mr. John I^ylond 
had been reached as to the terms to bo submitted wrote in a letter to Tfie Tirnea on Juno 25, 

to Germany for acceptance. Then it wtis that 1919: “That engagement will probably be 

there occurred the dramatic incident wliich was regarded by the historian os one of tho decisive 

^ the first real sign of inevitable defeat. ThoGer- battles of the world, because it took tho heart 

man High Sea Fleet was ordered out to endeav- out of the Gennau Fkwt, which never .thereafter 

. our to break the blockade. Kven at tho moment issued to sea until it come over to tho Forth to 

when they were talking peace, the llorlin chiefs surrender. In this way tho Grand Fleet was 

wore planning this last desperate challonge to the groat compelling force which drove the 

avert their doom. The stroke was anticipated Goniinns to defeat.” 

• at the British Admiralty, os Sir Eric Gedcles In accordance with tho 23nl clause of the 

showed in his speech at the Mansion House on armistice signe<l on November 11, 1918, the 

November 9, 1918. “Those of us who wore light cruisc^r Konigsberg put to s€^a on the 13th 



LANDING OF GENERAL SIR H. F. 

charged with the responsibility,” he said, 

“ waited hourly for tho possibility of a naval 
Armageddon. The whole stage was set for a 
great sea battle, but something went wrong. 
The arm tliat was going to try a Uwt desperate 
gambling stroke was paralysed. Tho German 
jfcvy was ordered out and the men would not 
go.” The revolt of the sailors started the revo- 
lutionary movement all over Germany. Kiel 
and Hamburg, which were known by November 
7 to be in the hands of workmen and soldiers’ 
committees, were the first places affcjcted, but 
others followed their example verj' quickly. 
The origin of the outbreak in the Fleet was 
significant. It was 8iil)sequcntly revealed that 
tho moral of the perman seamen had been 
steadily declining ever since the severe handling 


M, WILSON AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

with tho plenipotentiaries of th<5 Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Council of tht3 Gennan Fleet, to 
meet tho British naval i*oproscntatives and 
arrange for the surrender of the vessels of tho 
High Sea Fleet, whicli were to bo interned and 
placed under the survc^illance of the Allies and 
tho United States of America. The chief of tho 
High Sea Forces, Admiral Hipper, took part in 
this cruise as expert adviser for the delibera- 
tions concerning the execution of the naval 
conditions of the armistice. On the afternoon 
of November 15, off Rosyth, the British 
Commander- in -Chief, Admiral Sir David Beatty, 
conferred on board Ms flagship, tho Queen 
Elizabeth, with Rear-Admiral Hugo ^on 
Meurer and four officers of the latter's staff, 
who >vere brought from the Konigsberg to 


|^ 5 - 5'4 
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fche flagship in the British destroyer Oak. The 
British Commander- in -Cliief rt^fused to meet 
the Workmen’s and Soldiers* Delegates. 

On November 20 the Grand Fleet was 
reviewed in the Firth of Forth by King George. 
Next morning it left harbour at daybreak and 
at 8.30 a.rn. sighted the German Fleet, which 
was brought under escort into the Firth. On 
the return journey to port the e.scort of Allied 
vessels was disposed in two cohiinns in single 
line ahead, the German ships being between 
the two lines. The composition of the British 
Fleet on this }ii.storic occasion, in the order in 
which the squadrons reamed, was as follows : 

Northern Line. 

Light Cruiaer Squadron {Hear ^Admiral ft’. //. 
Coivan). — (^ilocton, Roynlist, OalHtm, IncoiiNtant . 

(Hh Light Cruiser Squadron (Captain B. S. Thesiger ). — • 

C’lilyp-o, Ca.ssan(lm, Corns, Caradoo. 

ist Cruiser Squadron ( Vwe- Admiral T. 1). W. !^apie.r ). — 

(.U)ura^ooa'<. Oloriou'^. 

ruh Battle Squadron (Vice-Admiral A, C. Lcveiton ). — 

H.irfiarn, Malaya, Warspito, Valiant. 

(Hh(U.S.) Battle Squadron (Rear-Admiral fi. Hodtnan). 

— New Yyrk, Toxa-s, ArkaiiHa^, Wyoming, Flornla. 

2nd Battle Squadron (Vice-Admiral Sir M. de Robeck,, 
Rear-Admiral H’. E. OwHlenough).-—Kii\n Goorg^^ V., 
Ajax, Conturiori, Kriii, Agintjourl, Orion, Monaroii, 
'rinmdon'r, Conqueror. 

Admiral Sir Daind Beatty^ Commander -in-ChieJ.-—- 

Fl.'et Flag!«ihip, Quooii Elizabeth. 

\id Battle-Cruiser Squadron (Rear-Admiral Sir Henry 
Oliver), — Repulse, Renown, Prin<''*sH Royal, Tigt^r. 

Vice-Admiral Sir William Pakenham, Commanding 
Battle-Cruiser Forc^. -^Force Flagship, Lion. 

^th Light Cruiser Squeuiron (Rear-Admiral .*1. F. 
Fi'ercW)‘~^’*^fhope, Oonatance, Canvbrian, Coiiius, Cor- 
delia. 

Southern Link. 

Ifrd Light Cruiser Squadron (Rear-Admiral .4. T. Hunt). 
— CThaihain, Southampton, Chester, Rirkenhead. 

2nd lAght Cruiser Squadron (Rear-Admiral J. -4. 
Fergusson ). — Birmingham, Yarmouth, Sydney, M 4- 
bourne. 

2nd Cruiser Squadron (Rear-Admiral E. F. Bruen), 

-Minotaur. 

Flying Squadron (Rear-Admiral Sir Richard Phillimore). 

-Furious, Vindiclivis 

4th Battle Squadron (Vice-Admiral Sir Montague. 
Browning^ Rear-Admiral D. R. L. Nicholson). — H*^rciiles, 
Neptune, St. Vincent, Colossus, Bellerophon. 

Ijyf Battle Squadron (Admiral Sir Charles Madden^ 
Rear-Admiral W. C. M. Nicholson ). — Revenge, Resolu- 
tion, Canada, Royal Sovereign, Roynl Oak, Emperor of 
India, Bonbo'w, Iron Duke, Marlborough, 

2nd Battle-Cruiser Squadron (Rear-Admiral Sir Lionel 
//aiircy). —Australia, New Zu^aland, Indomitable, In- 
flexible. 

IBi lAght Cruiser Squadron (Rear-Admiral O. H, 
Borrett ). — Cleopatra, Penelo|>e, Aurora, Undaunted. 

Between the two lines of ships, six mUes 
distant from each other, the light cruisers 
CaiTliff, Blonde, Fearless, Boadicea and Blanche, 
with the armed merchant cruiser King Orry, 
were stationed. The ^t-named^ frying the 
flag of Rear-Admiral E. 8. Alexander Sinclair, 
was^towing a kito-balloou, and her duty was to 
direct the movements of the German main 


force, and order them to proceed, if possible, 
at a speed of twelve knots. The other vessels, 
acted as repeating ships. There were also 
present, escorting the 49 Gennan destroyei’s, 
the Castor, flying the broad pennant of Com-^ 
modore H. J. Tweedie, Commanding Grand 
Fleet Flotilla^, and 150 British destroyers. 

An hour before noon on November 21, 1918, 
Sir David Beatty signalled by wireless to the 
Germans that their flag was to be hauled down 
at sunset that day, and was not to be hoisted ’ 
again without permission. A protest was made 
by Rear-Admiral von Reuter against this order 
as unjustifiable and contradictory to inter • 
national ciLstom, but Adfuiral Beatty replied 
that an armistice suspended hostilities, but a 
state of war still existed between Germany and 
the Allies ; under the circumstances no enemy 
vessel could be permitted to fly the national 
ensign in British ports while under custody. 
At 6 p.m. on the 21st, by the Coinrnander-in- 
Chief’s order, a servieo of thanksgiving wa.s 
hold on board the flagship, and every other ship 
was recommended to do the same. • 

As regards the delivery of German submarines 
—which, unlike the larger ships, were sur- 
rendered completely and not merely for intern- 
ment — 20 boats W6i*e delivered to the HarwicJi 
Force under Bear- Admiral Sir Reginald 'J’yr- 
uhitt on November 20, and similar batches on 
succeeding days. The operations for the siii* 
render were conducted by Captain A. P. 
Addison, R.N., who on November 26*recbivcd 
the following tdogram from Ri^ar- Admiral Sir 
Reginald Tyrwhitt ; “ I wish to congratulate 
you and your officei’S on the exceedingly well- 
orgmiizcd and smart manner in which the 
taking over of the German submarines has l>eeii 
conducted. I particularly admii-ed the fine 
handling of the submarines in the harbour. 

It impressed the Huns as much as it did me.” 
The last of the submarines to be surrendered, 
the 158th, came over in the first week, of 
April, 1919. Before being dispersed among 
the Allied Powers, these boats formed what 
was known as ” U ’’-boat Avenue in the River 
Stour. It is difiicult to imagine the impression 
which this event m'ide on the British ofTicer.s 
and men who were present.* 

A NawU Lieutenanty 1914-1018, by " Etienne,” Maid : 

*' It in impo.>wibl& to domcribe in wordn the feelings of the 
officon and men who witnessed this amazing sight. 
Try and imagine what you would feel like if you were 
told to go to Piccadilly at 10 a.m. and see 20 man-eating 
tigers walk up from Hyde Park Odnier and lie down in 
front of the Ritz to let you out thAr tails off and put their 
leads on — and it really was so. Add to these impressions 
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ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR 

To ensuro that the Germans wore complying 


the faot thftt many of thone pres(»nt had been hunting 
Fritas for over four years, in wliich period a man whti 
could boast, ‘ I have H«en six Fritases and heard them four 
times on my hydrophor^,* wae accounted favoimni by 
the goda, and you may get an insight into what British 
orgws felt.** 


[Sfpiaight. 

DAVID BEATTY, G.C.B., O.M. 

in full with th^ tenns of tho aftnistice, an Allied 
Navftl CoiriinisHion wa« appointed, conHiatirig 
of Vice-Admiral Sir Montague Browning (Great 
Britain), Rear-Admiral llobiKon (U.S.N.), qgid 
Rear-Admiral Gra8»et (France). Thin Com- 
mission visiteil Wilhelmshaven. Kiel, and other 
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German bases and establishments^ and sub- 
commissions were delegated from it to investi- 
gate particular questions such as the building; 
of submarines, the disarmament of ships, etc. 

On the day after their arrival in the Firth of ^ 
Forth, the interned German ships proceeded 
to Scapa Flow, which had been the main bat»e 
of the Grand Fleet throughout the war. In 
the surrender there were nine battleships, five 
battle-cruisers, seven light cruisers, and 49 
destroyers. These numbers were short of those ® 
named in the armistice terms, and, to make up 
for the deficiencies, on December 4 a battleship, 
light cruiser and destroyer were sent to Scapa. € 
The lists being still one short, on January 10, 
1919, in place of the Mackensen, battle -cruiser, 
which was not finished, the battleship Badon 
was sent to Scapa, making altogether 74 vessels 
interned there. On the afternoon of Saturday, 
Jime 21, 1919, by order of the German i*ear- 
admiral, the ships were scuttled anil abandoned 
by their crews. The vessels all foimderod except 
the Baden, which was beached, with the three 
light cruisers Ernden, Frankfurt and Nuriiicrg, 
two at Swanbister Bay and one off the small 
island of Cava. A few destroyers were also 
beached off Fara Island. On the same morning, 
the British squadrons at Scapa ixndor Vice- 
Admiral Sir Sydney Fremantle had put to sea 
for torpedo practice, and when the Gormans 
were observed from the patrol craft to bo 
leaving their vessels the ships were recalled, 
but most of the Gennan warehips had fdUndered 
by the time they returned. The officers and 
men were taken into custody on board the 
British Fleet. Some boats from the German 
vessels refused to stop when ordered and were 
fired on, a small number of those in them being 
killed and wounded. On the afternoon of the 
24th, Admiral Fremantle had the whole of the 
German officers and men paraded on the 
quarter-deck of the flagship Revenge and 
delivered to them a short address, which was 
translated by a Marine officer. 

Addressing the Admiral hg said “ Befofb 
I send you ashore as a prisoner of war I would 
like to express to you my indignation at the 
deed which you 'have poipetrated and which 
was that of a traitor violating the action of the 
arrangements entered into by the Allies. The 
German Fleet was, in a sense, more interned 
than actually imprisoned. The vessels were 
resting here as a sort of goodwill from the 
German Government unti^ Peace had been 
signed. It is not the first occasion on which 
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tho Germans have violated all the decent laws 
and rules of the seas. We have had on many 
ocoasions to regret the fact of having to fight 
a nation which takes no notice of civilized laws 
on the high seas.** To this Admiral von 
Reuter replied ; “ I take entire responsibility 
for. what has been done. It was done at my 
instigation, and I feel that 1 was peiiectly 
justified in doing it, and 1 feel sure that in 
similar circumstances every English sailor 
would have done the same.” 

In the House of Commons on June 24, 


takon by tho Adinirahy to prevent tlie Germans souttling 
thoir Hhips, the answer is that this was impossible, as 
the ships were intenied, not Kiirrendermi, and the Ad- 
miralty had therefore no power to guard them. It is 
not correot that the naval advisers o{ the Admiralty 
were in favour of internment. Their views wore olearly 
and definitely expressed^ at the time, but tho decision of 
the heads of the Allied Govommeiits was in favour of 
inurnment, and this has, of course,. oont rolled the nitua. 
lion ever since and made tho prevention of this souttling 
iinpossible. I demin^ to deprccato attacks made in 
certain quarters upon Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, for which: 
there* is not the slightest justification. 

Sir David Boatty also itd’orrod to the matter 
in a Hf>ooch at Oxford on Juno 25, when he 



H.M.S. QUEEN ELIZABETH, 


Flying the Flag of Admiral Beatty; 

Mr. Long said that Admiral von Reuter ordered 
the ships to bo sunk tuider the impression that 
the armistice ended at noon on tho 21st. There 
would be no tliflficulty in his circulating orders, 
Since he was allcgved to visit his own ships for 
the purpose of maintaining discipline, and in 
doing so he was convoyed in a British boat. 
It, was incorrect thot the crews of the interned 
ships had been changed }>eriodicalJy. Only 
sick men ha<i been chaiigotl as circumstances 
arose. The total number of the car© and 
maintenance party had been reduced from 
4,700 to approximately 1,800. The First Lonl 
added : — ^ 

A« regards the question why precautions were not 


to the right the Destroyer Oak. 

said that, although the fiasco could not faili 
to provoke a sense of hiiuiiliation in the^inds 
of those men who strove so nobly to acquire 
those fruits of victory which hail been taken 
from them, all thinking ptH)ple would realize 
that no part of the blame could justly bo attri- 
butoii to tho British Navy 

Admiral R »inhold Sohoer, the late comman- 
dor-in -chief of the High Sea Fleet, expressotl in 
an interview at Weimar, quoted in The Titnea on 
tluly 1, 1919, his satisfaction at the sinking of 
the German Fleet at iScapa. “ It would have 
boon painful,’* he said, “ for our good ships 
after sailing the seas for years to come tfnder 
enemy fiags. This humiliating and painful 
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sight is now spared us by the brave deeds in 
Scapa Flow. I rejoice that the stain of sur- 
render has been wiped from the escutcheon of 
the Gennan Fleet. The sinking of the ships 
h«^8 proved that the spirit of the fleet is not 
dead. This last act was true to the best 
traditions of the Gorman Navy. The deed was 
spontaneous, and I am convinced was not 
ordered or inspired by Berlin,’* This utter- 
ance was characteristic of that curious bent 
in the Gormans’ mentality which prevented 
them from seeing their (*ruol and odious crimes 
from tho standpoint of civilized peoples. As 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott said in a letter to The 
Times, opening a valve and letting a ship sink, 
when there was no one to stop it, and with an 
assui'anco of personal safety to the perfietrator, 
was considered by Adtniral Scheor to be a 
brave action ? 

Tho late German Commander-in-Chief also 
took this opportunity to disseminate some 
insolent lies concerning the naval events in 


tho North Sea. Ho disclosed the plans for a 
naval attack on Britain which were frustraietl 
by tho mutiny of the sailors of tho fleet. 

It was never our intention (Scheer afiirtncd), to 
send the High Seas Flo>t out to certain death. At the (j 
begi lining of the November revolt we were on the evo of 
undortaking a naval operation from which we promised 
ourselves the utmost suocesM. This ojieration, after 
nearly two years, had at Inst been made possible by tho 
discontinuance of our submarine warfare during negotia- 
tions leading up to the armistice. 

For nearly two years we had been unable to undertake 
an opemtion on a large scale with the High Seas Fleet, t. 
because tho fleet was essential^ to protect the base of our 
submarine warfare, and because while our submarine 
warfare was carried on, we lack3d all strategic flank 
protection for a long-distance naval operation. Our ^ 
fleet attack could proceed only fmm tho narrow Wet 
Triangle behind Heligoland. To this base alone we were 
always forced to return. An operation of the High Seas 
Flwt against any point on the British coast left both our 
flanks exposed. 

Tho Battle of Jutland proved that we w«‘re not afraid 
of eneoimtoring the Britisli Grand Fleet on a fair Held. 

In an operation against tli British (;oast our strategie 
left flank was always exposed to attack by British naval 
forces coining from tlu^ Cl: Lionel and our right flank to 
attack from the north. 

With tlie Huspi'iisioii of submarine warfare this im- 
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GERMAN DESTROYERS SCUTTLED AT 
SCAPA. 

fAvoiirablo Htrate^c situation Kuticlonly chan^jUMl. W** 
now had plenty of submariiH^s to use for the flank pro- 
tection of our High Seas Fleet. With our hands thus 
freed we deoidod at the beginning of Noveinbor that our 
fleet should strike a hanl, jjerhaps a decisive, blow. We 
decided that while our armies wei>^ stubbornly and 
heroioally resisting, our fl(?et could not remain idle, 
Our^lan offered every chance of success. It was not 
one to send the High Seas Fleet out to tleath, but to 
attack the coast of Fngland in the <lirection of the mouth 
of the Thames, employing subtuarines as a flank pro. 
tection. 

By this plan we hope<l to rlraw the British Grand Fleot 
out of its Scottish lair down towards the mouth of the 
Thames to give us battle, in which cas<‘ the Grand Fleet 
would have run into our flanking submarines. Our plan 
carefully worked out, offer »d tie* certainty of success if 
the Grand Fleet came out. 'The one chance of failure, 
we thought, was that the British Fleet might not be 
coaxed out by our Channel attack. 



THE NURNBEKO SINKING. 

by tlio BrifiHli Niivy aiul pru|mrationH made 
rtccordingly. Why <»ur eiieriiios rtever thought 
of atU»m[)tiiig it until too late Admiral 
S<4ioor dooH not explain. A nniHon may Vjo 
found, however, in I ho rondinttKs, t^fticieney and 


No good purpose would be served by rehiling 
these suggestions in detail, hut it mtiy he sail I 
that such a plan as ttiat desrrilted by the 
Gorman Admiral had bwn taken into account 



THE SCUTTLED HINDENBURG. 


devotion to duty of the Grand Fleet, exhibited 
all through the war, and particularly at tint land. 
Kefcrring to this Kletd, Admiral Sir Reginald 
Bacon has said : “ 'Fhere it lay in the? North Sea 
at Scapa, with every innscle strained and nerve 
vibrating. It was liki) a spear poised in tlie 
bam I of a giaiit reai Jy to bo hurled at tli(» wild 
!)east olTeiiding humanity should he venture 
from his den. Onci^ ho crawled out, aiii^ Lord 
•Jellicoe's great victory of Jutland dealt him 
a blow whicli seiit him snarling hack with many 
wounds, which, eventually fostering from 
inactivity and l)roken bones and lowered pride, 
led to his disliononrahb^ and inglorious end.” 

The British Navy, in faijt, had once more 
been the mainstay of eivili/atioii and the 
foundation of all the Allied efforts. Writing in 
The Times American number on July 4, 1919, 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary 
of the United States Navy, said tlvat the naval 
op<»raiions of the war justified again old 
principlos that uniloilie the control of the seas. 
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THB SEYDLITZ, ONE OF THE LARGEST GERMAN BATTLE-CRUISBRS SUNK AT SCAPA. 


“Naval power,” he said, “is just as effective 
if it prevents the enemy from ooming out as if 
it wore victorious in actual battle.” There 
could be no better concluding ' word for tliis 
ctiapter than that given by King George in Ms 
message to the First Lord of the Admiralty on 
armistice day - 

“ Now that the last and most formidable of 
our enemies has acknowledgeil tho triumph of 
the Allied arms on behalf of right and justice, 
T wish to express ray praise and thankfulness 
“tp the officers and men of tho Royal Navy and 
Marines, with their comrades of the fleet 
auxiliaries and mercantile marine, who for more 
than four years have kept open the seas, pro* 
tected our shores, and given as safety. 


“ Ever since that fateful Fourth of August, 
1914, 1 Imve remained stedfast in iny confi- 
dence that, whether fortune frowned or smiled, 
the Royal Navy would once more prove tho 
sure shield of the British Empire in the hour 
of trial. Never in its history lias the Royal 
Navy, with God’s help, done* greater things 
for us, nor better sustained its old glories and 
the chivalry of the seas. 

“ With full and grateful hearts the peoples 
of the British Empire salute the Wliite, the 
Red, and the Blue Ensigns, and those who 
have given their lives for tho Flag. I am 
proud to have served in the Navy. I am 
prouder still to be its Hoad on this memorable 
day.” 


CHAPTER CCCIII. 


FISHERMEN AND THE WAR (III.). 

The Hazards of Mines — ^Demouilizing Fishing Vessels — An Admiral’s Tribute to Fishermen 
Stories of Heroism and Resource — ^The Restriction ok Fisuino Areas — Abnormal Earn- 
ings — ^A Great Change at Billingsgate— Imperfect Statistics. 


T he liard and dangerous work of the 
fishermen* eontinuod long after the 
Armistii.^ was signed and peace 
^ returned. To the original body of 
toilers of the deep who had served so well in 
minesweeping, patrol and escort work men from 
other cleisses had been added, and all shared in 
the perils of clearing the seas of the mines whicli 
infested them. Fishennen rcunainod peculiarly 
liable to the hazards of ex|)losiori, for while big 
oraft could keep to defined routes, the trawler, 
drifter, smack, and sweeper were forced by the 
nature of®their duties to operate in unsafe 
areas. This compulsion involved unavoidable 
risks, and so it happened tliat fine vessels were 
lost with all hands. Very soon after the 
Armistice was concluded two trawlers were 
mineil while fishing oft’ the Tyne. These were 
the Ethelwulf and the T. W. Mould, each 
carrying a crew of ten. In the middle of a 
December night terrific sheets of flame wore 
aeon and loud explosions were heard, and it 
became known that the little ships had Ikwii 
blown up Dy mines and that the twenty men 
had perished. Though these craft were Ashing 
they still carried members of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, two gunners and a wireless operator 
being lost with the rest. This tragedy, a mere 
after- the -war episode which passed almost 
without public notice, made 18 wives widows 
and more than 60 young children orphans. It 
was part of the price that was somewhat 
grudgingly paid by the public for their fish. 

• 9 $$ Chapters JXXI. and CLXXIl. 


The North Sea, which liarl been the danger- 
contre throughout the war, continued to he the 
aim of gimtest danger and of rninesweeping 
ontiuprise, for vast fields of mines remained to 
be cleared and to this colossal task was added 
the work of dealing with drifting mines every- 
where. As early as possible regular fishermen 
went released so tliat they might return to their 
own irulustry, and steam trawlers and drifters 
were set free for the same, purpose. Mine- 
sweeping then became largely a voluntary 
undertaking, and as the oflicers and men engaged 
in it wore exposed to risks which other ratings 
were no longer called u[)on to Insir a speciial rate 
of [)ay and treatment was created. As extra 
pay officers of all ranks and service denomina- 
tions roc*eive<l ti weekly, chief petty offic^ers and 
petty officers £2 lOs., and all other ratings £2. 
For every German mine that was destroyed 
£10 was paid, and £l for ©very British moore<l 
mine, the total amount earnotl being pook^d 
amongst officei*s and men alike. The rt^w 
organization became known as the Mine 
Clearance Service. 

At the end of January, 1919, the total 
number of trawlers to be ndurned to owners 
was 1,175, and of drifters 1,350. The demobiliz- 
ing, reconditioning and returning of the vessels 
was at the rate of between 80 and 100 trawlers 
and between 130 and 150 drifters a month, 
consecjuently about twelve. inontlis were needed 
to carry out the scheme. The demobilization 
came aw a most welcome relief to fishermen who 
had been serving abroad for prolonge<l pericMs 
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without loavo. The activity and success of 
rninesweepers was sh(>wn by the fact that the 
Humber sweepers alone accounted for 3,000 
enemy mines during the war, and that the 
Hiimber authorities had supplic'd to the mine- 
sweeping services no fewer than 800 trawlers 
and 10,000 men. And what applied to the 
great Yorkshire port related to other bases on 
the East Coast and around the British Isles 
g(merally, 

In addition to the immense fleet of small 
craft which the Admiralty had acf|uired for 
sweeping and other purposes groat numbt^rs 
had been specially constructed for the work, 
and at the end of hostilities these were put on 
the market and disposed of. While not perfect 
for fishing needs, these handy ships served a very 
useful purpose, in view of the heavy calls on the 
resources of shipbuilding yards. Some of the 
del nobilizet 1 vessels were of necessity returned the 
worse for wear and far less fit than previously 
to carry out the hard work of deep sea fishing, 
but the Admiralty couhl not be accused of 
niggardliness in connexion with a matter that 
was obviously not easy of adjustment. As an 
illustration it may be mentioned that a steamer 
which had been taken over was returned to the 


owners with the option of an allowance of more 
than £6,000 to put her in order again — she had 
been considerably altered for naval purposes — 
or of letting her be reconditioned by the 
authorities. This vessel was 20 years old, but 
was still good for much strenuous work fn 
North Sea trawling. In some instances trawlers 
and drifters w’hich had been equipped with 
wireli»ss apf)aratus were returned to their 
owncj’s with this valuable auxiliary, so that, as 
a result of the war, British fishing vessels werj 
supplied with a needed equipment which had 
provided for German trawlers in the days 
of peace. ^ 

Many official tributes were paid to the work of 
fishennen in war time, and specially warm 
praise was given to thei^i by officers who had 
had uncommonly good opportunities of estimat- 
ing the value of their work. “ I have seen our 
fishermen calm and collected when the ship was 
sinking beneath our feel,” said Rear-Admiral 
B. M. Chambers, in a public address. “I have seen 
tlw'in unmoved when the ]nirting of a hawser 
allowed the craft in which we were to be swept 
down betwe^en two little islands over the rocks ; 
T have seen them come into harbour with one 
half of a shiy), but I have never seen them give 
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MINE-SWEEPERS AT WORK. 

Showing the explosion of a mine caught in the sweep. 


trouble, .1 have never seen them give trouble 
even when they knew the other man was making 
something like a fortune with the crazy old 
craft the Admiralty had not thought good 
enough to pre-empt, while their beautiful new 
craft had been taken up on strict business linos, 
and they were making just enough to keep the 
home together. . . . The fisherman in my 
opinion is a rare goocf sort.” 

^(finumerable stories became known of the 


heroism arul dfjvoiion of these m<m to whom 
the Xavy and the country owed so much. Two 
old-time fishermen, *!>kippei*M Watt and Crisp, 
were awarded the Victoria Cross, Crisp's honour 
being posthumous ; and lesser, but high, 
distinctions were conferred u|)on a large tmrnber 
of the sweepers, patrollers and escorters wh«» 
either came from the fishing community ffr 
worked with it. In connexion with armed 
trawlers particularly, some rousing tales were 
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told, and examples of them may be given as 
showing what was being constantly done by 
these little vessels and their crews. The deeds 
were reminiscent of the old days of danger on 
the Dogger. * 

A trawler lad was in a vessel that had been 
mined, and like the rest of the crew he was 
struggling in the water. He had no lifebelt, 
but he kept cool and did his best to help his 
comrades to remain afloat. Near him was 
a seaman, face downward, &nd the lad turned 
him over, so that he could breathe, but the 
seaman was alrc^ady dead. The youngster 
then turned his attention to a deck hand who 
was not able to swim and was collapsing, and 
lie was the undoubted means of saving his life. 

A ship had been mined in a dangerous area 
where at any moment any other vessel might 
have met with the same fate, but despite this 
peril the officer commanding a trawler lashed 
her to the doomed craft and managed to remove 
all the wounded to his own ship. This was a 
very fine achievement and added to the renown 
which this unnamed officer had won, for he 
had already brought in 256 survivors from no 
fewer than eight vessels which had been mined 
in his area These brief details indicate how 
great the danger was that constantly menaced 
all who were engaged in sweeping and otherwise 
in mined areas. There were North Sea fisher- 
men who had been in vessel after vessel that 
was mined, and still undauntedly went about 
their business of clearing the seas of the pests 
to navigation, and there was a Lowestoft fisher* 
man who had been in five torpedoed ships. 

There was another case of a torpedoed steamer 
which was sinking and had been abandoned by 
the crew. A trawler deck hand heard that 
three men were still in the vessel, and, deter- 
mined that they should not perish without 
some attempt at least being made to save them, 
he insisted on boarding her. His noble purpose 
was not fully realized, but in part he was 
successful, for ho rescued one man from under 
a heap of wreckage, barely managing to escape 
with his own life. 

On one occasion when a seaplane had fallen 
into the sea a trawler came up, just in time to 
find that the exhausted pilot and observer were 
clinging to the upturned floats. True to the 
tradition of the North Sea, that life was the 
first thing to be saved, these trawlermen 
rescued the two men, then they set to work 
to\ry to salve the machine. In this effort 
the wide experience of handling complicated 


fishing gear undoubtedly proved helpful* 
Difficult though the task was, and it was made 
harder by a rough sea, the crew succeeded in 
passing a wire round the wrecked seaplane^ 
which was under water. To them the jeb 
was very much like getting the well-filled trawl 
on board in bad weather, and when at length 
they hoisted the wrecked seaplane on to their 
little vessel’s rail it must have been a repetition 
of many a hoisting inboard of a promising 
cod-end, packed with fish. The enterprise an^ 
resourcefulness of these trawlermen was re- 
warded by the safe taking of the seaplane into 
port, where it was foimd that the engine wSs 
intact. 

A steamer was attacked by a submarine on 
the surface, and this was observed by a trawler 
which was escorting another steamer. Ordering 
her convoy to proceed in a given direction the 
trawler attacked the enemy and soon had the 
range so accurately that a shell caused dense 
black smoke to rise from the U-boat, which 
instantly ceased fire and disappeared. By this 
prompt help the steamer was saved £&id the 
triumphant trawler resumed her task of con- 
voying. This was a very good example of the 
fearless way in which trawlermen, in their 
stout little vessels, met the constant peril of the 
submarine and made their craft and themselvea 
particularly dreaded by the Oennans, who hadk 
been guilty of so many cowardly crimes against 
fishermen throughout the war, anc^ especially 
in its earlier stages. 

A typical desperate encoimter between a 
German submarine and British trawlers became 
known. Two armed trawlers, the Mannofield^ 
Skipper Hume, and the Maurice, Skipper Cook, 
were accompanied by a third trawler, which was 
without guns, when a U-boat opened fire upon 
them at a distance of two miles and then bore 
rapidly down upon the vessels. Instantly the 
two armed trawlers opened a smart fire and 
an hour’s fight went on. By that time one of 
the plucky trawlers had been hit, the wh^el- 
house and funnel had been cArried away, and the 
chief engineer and the gunner had been wounded. 
For another hour the unequal fight continued. 
In the course of it the submarine fired not 
fewer than 200 shells. The Maurice fired 36 
and her skipper was confident that both armed 
trawlers got in a hit, as the enemy broke off 
the engagement and steamed away. The 
Mannofield had been so severely damaged that 
her cabin was full of watdl* up to the deck, but 
the courage and resourcefulness of her crpw 
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resulted in her safe arrival in harbour, with 
her two companions, after covering a distance 
of 130 miles. This was a fine little affair of 
the sea, one of many such — and there were 
many as fine of which no one was left to tell 
the story. In recognition of their braveiy 
Hume and Cook were awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross, the Distinguished Service Medal 
being conferred upon Leading Deck Hand 
J. W. Hambling, of the Mannofiold, and Deck 
Hand G. Tulk, of .the Maurice. 

Even at an early stage of the war the areas 
in which fishennen were allowed to carry on 
tlteir work were enonnously restricted, and the 
fisherman being what he was such stringent 
orders as came into force were by no means 
unnecessary. Given a free hand he wovdd 
readily have ventured into the most hazardous 
regions —as indeed he often did, in spite of 
the law. With the exception of an area 
between Cromer on the Norfolk coast and 
Kinnaird Head, Aberdeensliire, the whole of 
the North Sea was closed tx) British .fishermen, 
the Cllknnei was similarly barred as far as 
Portland, and the entire West coast of Scotland 
was a forbidden region, as well as the North 
coast of Ireland. Compared with i3ro-war 
freedom the fisherman's scope was crippled, yet 
in view of the immense drain on his class and 
^raft there was still left to him ample room for 
the continuance of his calling, and taken alto- 
gether he did wonderfully well not only for h’s 
country but also for himself. Even some of 
the fisher lads made wages wliich compared 
favourably with the incomes of affluent munition 
^•youths. A Grimsby police court case showed 
that two lads of 17 years, who were fined for 
not rejoining their vessel, liad in one trip of 
eight days made £10 each, this sum being made 
up of their wages and a bonus on the vessel’s 
catch. Afterwards, when restrictions were 
relaxed, a lad who had made the Faroe voyage, 
and had been absent from port only twelve 
day|, took as his share of the £4,000 which the 
vessePs catch realised the comfortable sum 
of £32, ^he skipper’s share being no less than 
£400. 

The fishermen who had been engaged in 
trawling, drifting and lining maintained their 
abnonnal earnings, and there were numerous 
cases of. skippers and others who were on the 
share system, and so reaped an assured part 
of the sea’s wonderful harvest, securing fortunes 
in two or three years sand retiring upon them. 
On ^ the other hand, there were many fishers 


who did not get such a proportion of the 
exceptional prosperity and had to be content 
with a bare living, while still risking all the 
added dangers of the tleop arising from mines 
and submarines. 

A romantic instance of the luck of fishing was 
that of the Grimsby steam trawler Battle 
Abbey. Sunk through collision in the Humber 
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A TORPEDOED SHIP ON FIRE SINKING 
BY THE BOWS. 

she lay at the bottom of the river for many 
months, seemingly a hoixjless wreck, but with 
great difficulty she was salved by a hopeful 
buyer who made her serviceable at considerable 
expense. By that time two years had passed 
and now the Battle Abbey, a fine name in itself,. 
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was abarulonod in fav'our of tho Ensign. 
The resurrected steamboat went forth, and the 
result of her first venture was a catch which 
realized tho large .sum of £4,888, establishing 
a (Iriinsby record in earnings for her owners 
and the ski[)y)er and the mate. The official 
settling table showed that the skipper received 
£471 8.S. 9id. and the mate £385 14s. 7|d., nil 
for three weeks’ work. This was by no means 
an isolated case of extraordinary profit made 
by single trips, there were many such strokes 
of good fortune, and never in the history of 
fishing had there been such great success. 
A drifter w'orking from a Scottish port, Peter- 
head, earned more than £4,000 during the 
1918 season, motor boats were headed by one 
at the same port, which scored the amazing 
sum, for such a craft, of £4,400, while even 
sailing boats ranged from £860 to £2,150. 
It was believed that the fishing would have 
been even more profitable if influenza had not 
raged. The prevalence of this disease and the 
calls of tho war grc^atly affected the man- 
power available for the fishing and some of the 
small yawls had crews of old men. 

"J’he great change which ( he war had brought 
about in tlie fisliing industry was empha.sized 
at Billingsgate early in May. 1919, when the 
carrier Quickly arrived at the market direct 
from the North Sea. She was the fii>jt of these 
famous little ships to come to Billingsgate 
since the early days of hostilities, and she 
reached a market where the old conditions ha I 
entirely clianged. Labour troubles arose and 
were not settled for a day, then the (;argo of 
about 26 tons of fish was marketed and speedily 
sold, but before that was done the “ shorers ” 
— the men who carry the trunks of fish from 
tlie sfeamer to the auction stands — had received 
a retainer of 3s. 4d. a day, in addition to 6d. 
per trunk. Tliis payment w^as a very great 
advance on pre-war rates, which averaged 
betw’een 2d. and 3d. [)er trunk, and there 
was no retaining fee. 

The coming of tlie Quickly was a sign of the 
resumption of the fleeting system on the North 
Sea, but that plan was being employed again 
with much caution, for not even the most 
experienced owners could do more than guess 
at the probable developments of the industry 
and the best means of getting and disposing of 


the fish. Though six months had passed .since 
tho signing of the Armistice, yet only one of the 
four fleets which had boon working the North 
Sea Banks had resumed operations. This fleet 
was of very small dimensions, ranging from 
12 to 17 vessels, less than half the number 
constituting a pre-war fleet. Its earlier opera- 
tions w'ore conducted about 100 miles from the 
English coast and were under tho direction, as 
Admiral of the Fleet, of Skipper Foot, a veteran 
fisherman 74 years of age. Mines occasionally 
came up with the fish, and as the present 
writer was leaving the fleet after a visit one of 
the vessels close by brought up a mine in hA* 
trawl. The gear was instantly cut away, a 
practice followed by men who knew from long 
experience what the perils of the mines wito. 
A fine (Irimsby trawler, homeward bound with 
500 boxes of fish, was never heard of, and 
doubtless struck a mine. The trawlers and 
“ cutters ” carried rifles and ammunition for 
use against mines when seen or brought up, 
but trawled mines mostly went back to the 
bottom untouchejl. ^ 

A remarkable circumstance in connexion 
with fishennen was that no precise and com- 
prehensive .statistics w'ere [lublished of their 
war work. From time to time statements 
were made in letters and speeches wliich con- 
tained figures, but there was nothing like 
clear and complete return of the total number 
of actual fishermen engaged and tho ^number of 
actual fishing v^essels. At the end of 1918, 
however, the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries issued a letter of Christmas 
greeting in which he said that there had been 
no readier volunteers than fishennen and that 
no industry had contributed a larger number of 
men to the fighting forces. The President 
added that 3,000 steam fishing vessels had been 
i-equisitioned for service in the war and chiefly 
manned by fishermen, to whoso invaluable 
help he paid a warm tribute. The number of 
fishing vessels lost through enemy action \jcas 
672 and 416 men had lost their lives. 

To these totals there were to be added the 
lives and vessels lost through other means than 
active enemy action, many fishing vessels and 
fishermen being lost through mines, which every- 
where remained a constant peril and one which 
often enough no human foresight could avert. 
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I N addition to what mij^ht well be ealled 
^ho Grand Patroln, Uione splendid naval 
units on W'hose incessant vigilanee and 
l•('sou^co so much depended, a vast fleet 
of small craft of various sorts and capabilities 
was organizeil into Auxiliary Patrols. These 
employed men of all classes who vvrre not 
sailoi's by profession, but who, with some 
knowlo<lge of the sea and ships, unhesitatingly 
responded to their country's call and beeaine 
valued an^l most useful inembei*s of the Navy. 

Only a maritimo nation like the Dritisli 
could have brought into being the wondrous 
assortment of vessels with which the Auxiliary 
I^atrol work was done. No ty|)e seemtMl too 
strange, nor age too great, to incorporate in 
the all-embracing scheme of the Auxiliaries. 
The rolling “ rabbit boat ” whi< h had plie<l 
l)etween Os tend and London River liocame a 
familiar sort of patrol in the Northern mists, 
and the cruising hospital .steamer of the North 
Sea fishing fleets w^as transformed into a most 
successful national service vessel. 

An instance of the personal generosity which 
characterized the determination of English- 
men to win the war was that of Sir Charles 
E H. Chadwyck-Healey, Bart. On Ixdialf of the 
Council of the Royal National Mission to Deep 
Sea Fishennen Sir William F. A. Archibald, 
the Chairman, put at his disj)osal the fine 
hospital steamer Queen Alexandra, which was 
run and maintained Sir Charles at his own 
expense for nearly the whole period of the 


war and some time aftiTvvaids, lu^ hims(‘lt 
being in rommand as laptain, H.N.R. 'riiis 
little ship dischargi'd with jXTfect success many 
varied tusk.s, and in riniie was slu' more sue- 
eessful than in executing cross-Channel dutie.s 
vvhieh hail been assiginsl to her. 'I’hroughout 
her commission she carried most of her original 
North Sea crew, with her old skipper — Sni[)p — 
ranking as a sub-lieutenant, R.N.VMi., and Sur 
geoii-Lu‘utenant F. W. Willway, R.N.VMi., the 
Society’s Hoira^ Superintendent, as a surgeon 

A comprehi'iisive understaniling of tlu' vvf>rk 
of patrols was given by ihi^ facts relating to 
the Dovit Falrol, on whieh a very heavy 
burden was thrown by the war. The trawler 
and drifter patrol consisted of 2.56 vessels. 
The total en.sualti(‘s in the rnitiv-swrrpjnfz 
patrol from mining, bomliing and collision weri^ 
•38 vesHi'Is. More than 600 niilivs vviae swept 
daily l>y the patrol vtvssels. In addition to 
these craft 2.5 motor launchc's wen' used, 14 of 
these being damaged by shell fins eollision and 
other eauses. Four of the little launches were 
total losses, but the remaining ten were salved. 

Those plain facts showed to some extent the 
nature of the Dover Patrol’s war services ; but 
an even (!learer indicatifin was given by the 
remarkable figures of merchant ships which 
safely passed through the dangerous zone on 
w'hich the Germans concentrated so much of 
their dc^sperate attention. From August 5, 
1914, to November 11, 1918, no fewer tkan 
62,400 merchant ships passed northward ; 
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THE QUEEN ALEXANDRA AS A HOSPITAL SHIP. 


26,500 passed westward, and 36,200 passed 
through the Downs across the Channel, 
making the truly impressive total of 125,100. 
'Out of that enormous fleet, such was the 
vigilance and courage of the Dover Patrol, 
only 73 ships wore lost tlirough various 
causes — mines, torpedoes, bombs, aircraft and 
gunfire. 

During the whole of the time the Dover 
Patrol was in existence from 10,000 to 15,000 
men were engaged. There were from 1,000 to 
1,200 ratings in the mine -sweeping patrol, and 
of these brave men no fewer than 295 were 
killed. Knglish sweepers destroyed 1,507 
German mines in the Dover area, and French 
sweepers destroyed 427. 

The nation was not slow to appreciate the 
heroism and endurance of the officers and men 
of this Patrol when the facts were published, 
and a prompt and generous response was made 
to*^appoal8 on behalf of a Dover Patrol War 
Memorial — a monument which was to per- 
petuate not only the devotion of our own men, 
but was also to be a tribute to the sailors of 
France and the United States, who had shared 
with them the perils of an uncommonly dan- 
gerous sea. 

Such was the glorious record of the Dover 
Patrol, a record which was in every way 
maintained by the rest of the patrols around 
the British coasts. 

The North Channel Patrol carried out work 
which the Commodore, in a farewell message, 
•described as not only praiseworthy but also 


of remarkable interest. The majority of the 
larger and more important ships had passed 
through the area in convoys, of whic^i there 
had been 71 homeward and 58 outward. 
More than 800,000 troops had been carried 
by the homeward convoys, and in no case 
had there been a successful enemy submarine 
attack on these convoys in the area. This 
immunity from attack had been enjoyed also 
by the outward convoys. The steamshi[{' 
Indore was torpedoed, but through the prompt 
help of the Lame Auxiliary Patrol «ves8els anil 
tugs she was successfully beached in Loch 
Indail and salved. During the Commodore’s 
command no men-of-war or merchant vessels, 
either in convoy or under individual escort, 
had been simk by enemy action in the area. 
There had been two completely successful 
attacks on the enemy in the area, and about 
six attacks which resulted in the enemy being 
damaged, while thirteen other attacks were 
delivered which were “ commendable for their 
promptness and good cooperation.** These 
enterprises, if not attended with the erfeiro 
success which was hoped for, at least kept the 
submarines under and prevented them from 
operating. 

Special interest attached to the two great 
Patrols which have been mentioned, embracing, 
as they did, the important North Channel and 
the still more important Dover Straits, two 
narrow waterways which witnessed some of 
the most stirring scenes of the naval warfare, 
and in connexion- with which there wewi inces- 
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sant work of the most momentous and hazar- 
dous description. 

For patrol work, as it was extensively con- 
ducted by swarms of small vessels, a system was 
adopted which was a tribute to the vast re- 
sources and ability of the Navy and a lasting 
menace to all forms of German craft that tried 
to operate openly or by stealth. A given area 
of sea was charted into squares of three miles, 
an area being divided into, say, 54 such squares, 
numbers running consecutively from one to 54. 
Squares from one to six and 49 to 54 contained 
patrol vessels, squares seven to 12 and 4.3 to 48 
hi^drophone vessels, and other squares hydro- 
phone vessels and patrol vessels alternatively, so 
that over a groat space of water there was 
ceaseless vigilance by officers and men in craft 
against which enemy vessels, especially those 
operating under water, had but the poorest 
chance of success. In connexion with sub- 
marines e pecially, these patrol arrangements 
proved of incalculable value, and many a lurking 
Gennan pest, with all hands, met a terrible but 
woll-d<^erved end. The time came when a 
U-boat commander realized that ho was doomed, 
sooner or later, when ho once entered a narrow 
waterway or other area where this system of 
patrol was in full operation. Jn this work 
again the fisherman proved his uncommon value 
because of his exceptional knowledge of the 
Morth Sea and other neighbouring .seas and of 
various types of fishing craft. 

In such days as those which quickly followed 


the outbreak of war, when all the chivalry of 
the sea went by the board so far as GermaiiH 
were concerned, every trick and device that a 
degraded and fearful enemy could conceive was 
adopted. Naval officers themselves were the 
madiest to admit their want of some of that 
knowledg(^ which was peculiar to fishermen and 
other auxiliaries, and so it not seldom ha()pened 
that the ca|)tain of a wai'ship would call on to 
the bridge a fisherman member of the crow to 
identify a vessel which had aroused suspicion 
in the purely naval mind, but was instantly 
properly classed by the fisherman as a craft from 
his own or some other port known to him. 

The patrol work which was carried out was 
done under the most severe conditions, including 
all imaginable forms of bad weather and 
hindrances to navigation, and much of it was 
accornplishod successfully l>ocause of the 
thorough understanding skippers ha«l of their 
craft, trawlers and drifters in which they had 
safely encountered many dangers of the deep 
in times of peace. 

A great part of the general patrol work of the 
Auxiliary I’atrol was done by the motor laiuiehes, 
which became famous as the “ M.L.'h.” These 
little vessels, eonceived as they were in haste, 
and born to ridicule, yet hilly justified their 
existence and porformeil tasks which it was 
reasfuiable to suppose they could not accom- 
plish. There was the greah^st possible contrast 
between these fragile and shoddy looking craft 
and the stout, fine, seaworthy trawlei*M and 
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drift ors with which «o much of the. patrol 
work was carried out. An opprobriouH nick 
fiarne was given to the launches, which were 
called the navy of a certain music hall 
comedian, to the great indignation of tlio 
newly fledged “ subs ” who were then train- 
ing at SouthamiJton. 

America was largely responsible for the build* 
ing of the motor laiiiiches, wliich were sent over 
the Atlantic in consi<lerablo numbers The 
earlier examples developed defects which had 
to be remedied before really effective work 
could be done with the craft, and to tlie last they 
maintained their reputation as hungry con- 
Humei's of petrol. An almost unconscionablo 
ciuiintity of the spirit was necessary to develop 
the maximutti speed of 20 knots, anrl even tlie 
ordinary cruising rate required a supply which 
seemed quite disproportionate to the size and 
weight of the vessel. In one respect, however, 
these launches wore in favour, and that was 
because of the spaciousness of their cabin 
accommodation. The quarters for the lieu- 
tenant commanding and his “ sub ” were light, 
airy and ample, far more so than the correspond- 
ing accommodation in many of the larger craft 
which were engaged upon the same class of 
wark. In another respect also the launches 
were in* favour, for by reason of their limited 


size and 6 ft. draught th('y W'cre able to go, 
with considerably less risk than trawler's or 
di'ifters, amongst, and if need be, over, our 
ow'n miiieflelds, and use was invariably made 
of them on aiu^li occasions. 

The ridicule referred to had a short life, and it 
did not need the Zeebrugge affair t<f prove how 
invaluable the launches could be and how 
splendidly their officers and men could rise to 
any occasion and what heroic sacrifices they# 
could make. After Zeebrugge, at any rate, 
gibes at the “ M.L.’s ” were heard no more, 
for the average ALL. officer of the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, generally a yachtsman of 
sorts before the war, soon fell into the Servi(?e 
way of carrying on, and quickly proved that he 
had a real aptitude for the special kind of 
work w'hich he had been called iipon to do. In 

i> 

its particular way the knowledge whi(^i many 
of these ex-yachtsmen possessed of shallow 
inshore watei*s was as useful as the peculiar 
familiarity of the deep sea fisherman with his 
own haunts. 

The tasks that M.L.’s were detailed to cany 
out were many and varied, but the principal 
purpose for which they were commissioned was 
anti-submarine patrolling, ai^ Admiralty re- 
cords showed tliat ngt^thstanding the great 
handicap of being too small and unable to keep 
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the sea in bad weather, their funotioiis wore 
performed with consistent croflit. 

For patrol purposes the M.L.’s were usually 
organized in flivisions and sub'divisions, each 
division being under the coiuinand of its senior 
ollicor for the time being. WeathtM’ poi initting 
(»no division would be at sea and remain then' 
until relieved by its opposite nunil)er. 'I’ho 
sigVit of a relieving division steaming out in 
line ahead, and in what always ai)|)(‘ared to be 
a very leisurely speed to the man an’Iic» was 
anxiously awaiting rolu?f, was an uncommonly 
welcome one, especially in wint(?r, when there 
had b(M»n, as there oftiMi was, three or four daiys 
and nights of incmsant rolling, pit<‘hing. twisting 
and jumping, and the impatience was aect*n- 
tuated if the relief happene<l to late, d’lie 
uncomfortable motion of the little vessels was 
one of the greatest of the minor hanUhips which 
those who served in them were (X)mpclled to 
endure. 

The division having reached its patrol aix^a, 
or laWdcpiarttu's, the senior otliccr would 
report to the Senior OfliciT l?atrols, usually a 
command fu* aboard a destroyer or tor[)edo boat, 
who would issue bis ordt'rs for tlu^ day. Xino 
l imes out of t en the order would Im^ “ Pat rol in- 
dependently.’' but occasionally t bis was varied* 
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At f>ne i)eriod, liefore our own inintTiclils 
Ix'came as closely placed ivs tlM\y were in IIH8, 
It wtw a standing order that ^‘very vessid on 
patrol -destroyer, torpedo boat, trawler, drifter 
oi motor launch— was |») tow her singh* swe(*p, 
and as a result of this more or less casual 
.swe«‘piiig many (lermaii mifies went ii[), thus 
disclosing the a[)proximate lo<*a1ity of t'nemy 

nests.” IncidcMitally numy a patrors larder 
was rt'plenislied with fine fat cofl or other 
welcome fish, sturtned by the concussion and 
discovered floating Indly upward on the surfaiM* 

< d t he sea. 

At many basc‘s where flie patrols worked in 
dee(> or comparat ix ely dec[) wider, the hydro- 
plume Wiis IV most imporfant adjunct, ivnd a 
great deal of time wjis sp(*nt in list tiling for the 
Sound of the suhmarint^'s electric motors, easily 
ilistingiiishable, with pijiclic<‘, from otlwr 
engini* noises. There wi‘re not ii few instances 
of (Jeriiiiin suhnuvrines whose < lest riwd ion 
could be (‘riulited to the liyilroplioiK*. 

The vahi(‘ of this most b(‘lpfu1 deleetiv^e 
instrument was luiturally juimmi/«sl by the 
fiW't tluvt tlu' enemy's submjirines were also 
tittiul with bydropboiU‘S, thus mji.king if 
impossible to approiieb him without bis know- 
ledge. 



DROPPING DEPTH CHARGES ON SUBMARINES: 
“Staad by to release chttr^e.’* 
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In the shallow waters of the North Sea the 
hydrophone was of very limited value ; but in 
those regions it was necessary to depend on the 
ear for warning of the approach of Germans in 
another sort of craft — those of the air. Sea- 
planes and aeroplanes from the Belgian Coast 
were fairly frequent visitors during 1917 and the 
early months of 1918, and crews of M.L.’s could 
always anticipate the possibility of a fight 
with a seaplane. 

The first instance of a seaplane attacking a 
motor launch occurred early in 1917. The 
13 pr. Vi(^kers gun had been removed to make 
way for a liigh angle 3 pr. Hotchkiss, and for a 
time most of the M.L.’s were without a gun of 
any d(»scription. On that occasion a division 
of four launches was under way near the 
Kentish Knock light vessel when a seaplane 
was seen approaching from the direction of 
Harwich, and was accordingly assumed to be a 
British machine. M.L. 118 was leading the 
division, and was the only launch aimed with 
the high-angle gun. The identity of the 
aircraft was not long in doubt, for, approaching 
head on, thus preventing his distinguishing 
marks from being seen, he dropped two bombs 
which fell one on each side of the M.L., so close 
that her deck was splashed by the spray 
arising from the explosion. Lieutenant P. B. 
Wodehouse, ll.N.V.R., who was in command 
of the launch, quickly cleared his gun away 
and fired a round of shrapnel sufficiently near 
to the enemy to drive him off. 

The shipping in the Black Deep was a con- 
stant attraction to the Geiman ainnen, who 
usually (^aint^ over with three seaplanes and 
two land maidiines to carry on their craven 


work of bombing merchantmen. Those atten* 
tions became so persistent tliat a monitor, 
armed with 6-inch high-angle guns, was 
detailed to escort the shipping up and down 
tliat particular channel. 

Our own seaplanes worked in conjunction 
with the patrols as much as possible, and many 
important messages were received from them 
as to the whereabouts . of submarines. The 
usual method of communication during the 
last few months of hostilities was by dropping a 
me.s.sage written on a board attached to a 
tricolour float, something like a Chinese lantern^ 
the means of signalling from seaplanes having 
been found too uncertain. 

The work of these lessor patrols proved 
arduous and exacting, but it was carried out 
in that fine spirit which characterized all 
branches of the Navy. Glad though most of the 
officers anrl men of the M.L.’s wore to return 
to civil life and to resuscitate professional or 
business connexions which had suffered griev- 
ously because of their absence, yet the inevitable 
reaction came, the longing returned to bo again 
afloat and accepting such adventure as the 
day produced. The matter was well summed 
up six months after hostilities ceased by a 
demobilized M.L. officer, who wrote : — “ Ask 
an M.L. officer who got all the * dirty ’ jobs on • 
patrol what he thinks ! Nowadays ho will 
probably smile as he recalls the days when he 
‘ groused ’ at getting all the ‘ dirty ’ jobs to do, 
but then it was the thing to grouse. Everybody 
groused, and curiously enough nearly everybody 
had something different to grouse about — but 
most of them would give a good deal to be 
back at the old game now.” 



. CHAPTER CCCV. 

THE AMERICAN CAMPAIGN 1918 

(^\NTi(}NY Action - Mkllkau Wood JUttlk of (’hate \c 'rHiEiiuY— M aunk Dkkknoics 
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- St. Mthtel Aiujonne-Meuse Drive Kriem 
AT Armistice. 

I T was at the taking of Cantigny by the*. 
28th Infantry Hogimont of < ho Ist Division 
on May 28, 1918, that tho ( Joriiians, looking 
out across th« verdant o| )on coniitry then 
smothered with tho smoko of a creojiing liarrage^ 
^flre, first saw from the heights of tho village tho 
sturdy American men in full liattle formation 
and array. Over a year had passed since 
America declared war. It had Iwen a year well 
spent in raising a gigantic army from tlu^ youth 
of America, of transporting it fully oquip|)eil 
•• overseas to Franco, and of instructing ami 
training it in quiet and appropriate sectors on 
tho western front. There ha<l been a bitter 
local fight at Soicheprey, Iwneath tho frowning 
blackness of Mont Sec, in the Toul area. Idiere 
had been raids and gas attacks north of Luno- 
ville in tho Baccarat zone. Around Wrdun 
and on the British front tlie (lennans had 
ojgoerionced to their cost that impetuosity, that 
anxiety to prove their mettle in combat , which 
always marked tho efforts of tho Americans. 
Chasing the enemy out of “ No Man’s laml,” 
converting the most sombre of sectors into tho 
noisiest of furies, ev^er alert and ever quick to 
learn the great game of war, tho Americans 
astonished all by their reckless audacity, their 
enquiring assurance and the much more valuable 
military asset of accurate long-distance rifle 
fire. The French, in.fjonsternation at tho daring 
Vol. XXL— Part 262 
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willingm'Ks to takc^ a chunei' with dt'ath which 
the AiiM'iicans showed in all sei'f.ors, posted up 
many w.iniings (jiiaintly word Hi, in th^ front- 
line villages. “ If you want t»» he killed, walk 
down this stnu't," “ Fritz in his balloon can s(h> 
you, so keep your bead <lowu,‘' tliesi* and many 
other a^lmonil ions were addressed to tluM'urious, 
but they bad little efTeet. Tlic* Amerieans had 
cotm^ to Kuropt^ t(» light and to set* all that (*ould 
be seen ; the war to them possessed inueh of tla^ 
attraetiveiu'SH of a grt*at atlventiini ami a griait 
tour, and they eliafetl at any restraints. Young, 
enthnsiastie, willing to tak«* any risks, they 
talked war, lived war and dnnimt war. They 
were soon to be immer-'i*d in tbt' sterner side 
of battl«\ 

Meanwliih* the organizing g(*nius of Ameriea# 
transpla.nt<‘(l back to Kiirope, hatl eonstructeti 
a etnnplete servicre of siipplic'S rt'pk»tt^ with docks, 
warebous(>s and railways from the ports of 
Bordeaux. St. Nazaireand Bn'st, which, liad the 
Channel ports ever fallen to tho taiemy, would 
have served as the Allied annit^s’ main lino of 
communication from tlai sea. Of all tho 
aeeoinplisliments of the Americans in France 
this was om^ of the greatest, a revelation in 
point of speed, thoruughm^ss and concejition. 

Then eariie Cantigny, the first blow. The 
1st Division, fresh from the Toul training sector, 
had relieved the 4oth French African Division 
37 
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froin north of Mosnil St. Georges to just north of 
Cantigny in that sector, facing Montdidior and 
south of Amiens, where the undulating country 
broken here and there with sparse woods 
afforded the opportunity for a fierce defence 
after the open vastness of the Somme valley. 
They hadf after the Amiens drive settled 
down into the game of exchanging shells across 
the green, stood up to a daily bombardment of 
every kind of cannon. At last the chance, 
welcome after much sitting in trenches. 
Cantigny, small but proud on its green emi- 
nence, overlooking with a mouth of fire the 
whole countryside, was to be taken. Never 
(lid men rise so eagerly out of tremdies to 
go forward than those Americans. Through 


divisions from the shell -strewn heights of tho 
Chemin dee Dames to the green coolness of the 
valley of the Marne. Tho opposition to the 
Germans liad faded away in face of the tre- 
mendous impetus which their drive had gained, 
and they had moved more with tho assur- 
ance of a procession than with the fluctuating 
fortunes of troops in action. Tho moral 
of the troops opposing them was naturally 
very low when tho Americans of the 2n(l 
Division, comjiosed of ono brigade of marines, 
tho 5f ii and ()th Ki‘gimonts, and another brigade 
(^f infantry, th(( 9th and 23.(1 Kt^gini'mts, ap- 
pear(.‘d on I he scene. They had arrived at Mt^aux 
on the last day of May. A city choked w^ith 
refugoe.«i and the wouiukd. w'ithall tin* c(.)nfusing 



GOING “OVER THE TOP” AT CANTIGNY. 


gas, through a cloud of machinc-gim bullets, 
following close behind their barrage they 
steadily ascended the slopes of the village and 
sheltered themselves in the cemetery when tho 
village was theirs. Cantigny was a small iso- 
lated action with little immediate significance. 
But tho village was tho first ever captured by 
Ameripan troops in Europe, and tho lesson that 
the Germans learned was the first they had 
received from the youth of America. 

A few days later and the Americans, scenting 
battle with all the eagerness of untric»d and 
exjDectant troops, • from General Pershing him- 
self down to the soldiers of the line, were 
turning their faces towards the Marne. They 
had heard how the Germans in a sudden drive, 
for which the Allies were totally unprepared, 
l^ftd driven some restinj^ British and French 


transport of war, greeted them. The n»*xt 
(‘veiling only a thin line of Fr(*neh infantry, still 
holding out with all the valour of their race, 
stood betwc(ai them and tin' Cenuans. The 
enemy with diminishing speed and evaporating 
enthu-siasm w ere seeking to push their way al6ng 
the Paris-Mctz highway v.^hen^ it 'eaves Chateau- 
Thierry for the capital. Meanwdiile tho maclune 
gunnel's of tho 7th Hegiinent of the 3rd Division 
had gone into the streets of Chateau -Thierry 
itself. Tho (jierman.s had once bc^fortj btH'ii 
surprised at this spot by meeting a new foe. 
Tlien the British drove up from Coulomtniers 
to the Marne in 1914. Now it was the Ameri- 
cans, the new hope of the Allies and tho new 
menaoe for Germany. Through tho streets of 
the pretty Marne town tho Americans fought* 
with a desperation that suiprised tho Germans. 

262 
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THE WRECKED BRIDGE OF GHATBAU-THIERRY. 

Destroyed by the French, while Germans and French were still fighting in its centre. 


Half an hour hofora tho Ainf'ric'a.na had stood 
on a height viewing for the first time in their 
Jives the sight of exploding shells. Now 
they wen^ cut off in tho streets of the town — 
a mined bridge, their direct avenue of retreat, 
having been blow'ii up MMth (lerinaiis and 
French fighting hand to hand in its centres 
It was the testing time for young troops. 
Hut coolly and sagaciously tht^y retreated along 
the v'alley of the river, fighting when tliey could 
and finding protection wherever it offered, 
ifntil they reached the next bridge and safely 
crossed. To the e»\8t of Chilteau -Thierry the 
(Germans were endeavouring to envelop tlie 
JYxris road by a southward sweep and it fell 
to the Americans to re-establish liaison between 
two French corps in the Veiiilly, Pri^inont 
and Coulombs line and then, the next day, 
June 3, to crush a (Jennan attack at Veuilly. 
The night of the 3rd and 4th the remaining 
scatten^d Fivncli units, who had fought with- 
out food or rest for six days in retreat, passed 
through tlie Atnerioans' lines, who now held a 
12 -kilometre front. The German offeasive, 
fragging to a close, came to a standstill with a 
shock. It shivered under the Americans* fire and 
enthusiasm, and when on the sixth the Americans 


counter-attacked on tho Hois dc Hell(*aii tl o 
(lernians once more learned wliat the coming 
of the Americans meant. From tlio 0th tt> 
thf‘ 25th the Marino Brigade battled daily 
through the Hois de Helleau. I'iirough the 
crags and thicknesses, whore German ingenuity 
in machine-gun fighting had every oppor- 
tunity of displaying itself against the Amcri- 
cans still in tlio school of war, the marine's 
W'ith their splendid rifle fire and with their 
yet more splendid determination and en- 
durance stalked (ha'man machine-guns. Slowly 
tho woods W'cre cleaivd. Bourescho.s was 

captured by an oibcer and 24 men and the 
nanie of tho Hois de Hell(?au was changed 

to that (»f H(.i< de la Brigade Marine, 

a liappy though unenduring change by thi* 
appreciative French. On the right Vaux 
had been captvired by tho 3rd Brigade, but 
it afforded more an opportunity for the 

Americans to reveal their prowess in artillery 
fire than in actual infantry fighting. The 
village was reduced to a skeleton, but as it was 
dominated by Hill 204, which the French 
were attacking, the Germans could well afford 
to lose it without any real anxiety. This 
they did with the loas of 200 prisoners cut 
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off in the village by the tremendous Amoriean 
artillery fire The whole action of the 2nd 
Division is a bright page in American history. 
No one subscribed more in generous enthusiasm 
to their deeds tlian General Degoutto, the com- 
mander of the 6th P^rench Anny, who, wlion left 
with practically no infantry, saw tlie Americans 
come to his i-elief as a mass of strength. Ft 
has lieen questioned whetlier the Americans, 
liowever, should have troubled to fight through 
Helleau wood, but thi.s much h certain, thnt the 
4^xpcrience which the Americans gairud there, 
tlu' trick.s of war tlait they liad learned tricks 
^only to be learned in the tire of batfh^ -\\en» 
invaluable in the later fighting of the 2nd 
]-)ivision. In the ravim^s of Soissons, the plains 
of C/hainpagno ami th(' tliicknesses of the 
Argonne, the oxperionce of Delleau woo<l was 
always reflected in tla^ taid ics and initiative of 
the division. Nor did the G(M‘mans forgj.*! 
th(*ir experience with tlie Americans on tlu* 
^larne. To the riglit of (/hatean-d'hierry the 
.‘h*d Division had gone into line after the driv'e 
In H|at (juiet, restful country flaunting all 
the b'lanties of nature, tlie nights wm’o niglils 
of wonder as American raiding parties, some 
in small boats, some .'swimming, cros.sed the 
raided a village like Blosmes or <dand, 
bi*onght back a few helpless but protesting 


prisoners* The keenness of troops to parti(*i- 
pate in these raids gave the staff inor*' troubiti 
than the raids them.wclvm. The Americans 
were p»is.*<ing along tiu' roa<l which was to 
bring them to a thn'isive battle and enduring 
glory. 

While medals were being presented for the 
fine wurk of individual heroes on t he Marne, 
Americans of the :{:h*d Illinois National Guai’d 
Division, most of whom came from f/hicago. W(*re 
provMug to tlu*ir Hritish ami particularly their 
Australian friends with what verve and dash 
tlu\y coiiM tight. It was ImlepiMuleuce Day, 
July 4, an apiiropiiatt' ocu^asioii for Aima’ieans 
(o wipe nut oM iMiniitic's tight ing the common 
enemy of ell. (leneral Kawlinson. commanding 
tlu* Fourth Ihilish Army, wii-s disinclined to 
use the willing .Vmericans ; hut (ItMU'ral Sir .lohii 
Munasli, comnemding the Australians, insisted 
U|)on tlieif linking up with tlu^ Anst lalians in 
action, Jiltiuuigli only two compa.ni(^H took [»art. 
Ihit tlu'se, together with iliosi* who, making 
opportunities for tlu‘inselves, liorroued Anstra. 
lian lulls, quickly pro\ <*d to tiu' men wlio mon^ 
than any ollu'r imt itaudif y approximaio to flio 
liglifing eharacti'iist ies of the Anu*rieans that 
America, had si‘nt the right kiml of imai over to 
Kurope. It was in tlu' Villt‘rs lln*tonneux 
seidor, north of tlu* town and south of tiu' 



PLATFORM OF A LONG-RANGE GUN SOUTH-WEST OF BRECY. 
Th.t .helM MO.O* .od Coulommiert July IS. 1918. .t • r.nde ot 30 mile*. 
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river Somme, that the AiistraHan» with tho 
Americana captured Hamel and Vaivre wood. 

A new drama, however, was about to open. 
It was known that tho Gemians were preparing 
for another Marne drive. Tho 42iid Division 
was brought from the Baccarat .sector to Sui|)pos, 
to the east of Rlieiin.s in tho rolling plains (»f 
the Champagne. Tho 2«th National (luard 
Division from Now England, moving from tho 
Toul zone, relieved the 2nd i:)ivision to t hn west 
of Chateau -Thierry. Others were held in 

reserve for tho coming offensive, which, 
with its menace to J\iris itself, hung like a 
cloud ov'er the Allie.s’ hopes. On July 14 
•the Americans had been celebrating P»astille 
JJay in the French capital. Tho men 
of Belleau wood and the JMarne had marched 
through the city to the accompaniment of the 
anx ous cheom of the populace. That night 
people arose from their beds to hear tho dull 
and threatening roar tJmt came from tho 
direction of tlic. Marne. 'I'hcy knew what was 
happening. The (lerman drive was being 
heralded with an avalanche of shells. At six 
the i^'xt morning tho fifteenth Big Bertha 
of)enod firo on ...’aris and a large si(*go gun 
mounted on a inrntahlo in a forest near 
ih'ecy shelled Moaux, Conloinm'ers and La 
Porte sous Jouarre with IlSO-ccMitirnetre 
shells. For 10 hours the hombartlment 
^ precedoil the attack across the river and in 
Chatufmgne which wm made early on the 
morning of the l/jth. Happily General Gourand, 
commanding the French Fourth Army, was wh'II 
prepared for tho drive on his front east of 
Reims, and a daring raid on the night Indore 
• the attack provided him with such valuable 
information that he was enabled almost <o 
paralyze the drive iDefore it started, 'riio 
prisoners captured in tho night raid rtnealed 
how in two hours the Gorman artillery pre[)ara- 
tioii would commence ami how at t hat moment 
tho trenches from which tho Germans were to 
depart were the scene of thousands of men 
st^gering along in the dark finding their places 
ready for the attack. It was a tinv' of gr(*at 
anxiety for General Gouraiid, but the artillery 
was quickly informed and half an hour before 
tho German barrage opened the French antici- 
pated it with a concentrated fire on t he front and 
rear areas that took the heaviest of tolls of 
German life and brought the gr^test of confu- 
sion to the German Army. Mon and horses 
were plunged into death beneath this unexpected 
barrage. Ammunitio’ji trains and wagons, all 


the transport and paraphernalia of war. were 
shattered by the fire. The roads beeaine con- 
fused masses of wreckage when^ none could 
pa.ss. The dream of taking Chalons and 
EjKvrnay with which the Germans had lined up. 
for the attack was fast fading away. Hut 
the Germans nevertheless launched the drive. 
General Gonraud had pri'j)ared a syateni of 
elastic defences by which the front lino was 
only lightly held w'itli a few' troo|>8 who, 
after tight ing a delaying action, w'ould retreat 
to tlie interm(*diate line. If too hanl presiuHi 
in the intermediate line the men could farther 
retreat to a third line, »m\< 1 there make a stami 
against the German onslaughts. 'J’ho 42nd, 
tlu' Kainlmw Division, so called because its 
four regiments came from various |>artH of the 
l'nitt‘d States, oocui*iial llie intcu'ineiliate and 
third lines in the sector betw’cen AnlK'rivo-sur- 
Suipp(‘ or\ tho w<‘st and IVrtho les Hvirlus on the 
cast, with the famous Roman road traversing 
tile length of it. This wa.s to the west of UeimM, 
W'liere observation over an extensive country- 
side is uninterru|)ted. As the Gormans came 
out of thi>ir tronches to the attack they could 
he soon at. somo points throe miles behind the 
front. Tlie delaying detachments in tho front 
posit ions, small though they worc», fulfilled their 
duti<*H with unexpected succt>s.s. Nearly throe 
110111*8 WHM’O w'astod by tho (Germans before they 
r<>ache<l the combat lino at 7 in tho morning. 
ShattenHi^by t he counter barrage though thej 
were, tho (humans nevertheless strove man 
fully on and attacked W'ith a tleterniination 
that won the praise and admiration of both 
the French and the Americans. One battalion 
of American infantry drove off seven frontal 
attacks in four hours. As tlie end of tho 
day came into sight tho Gennan assaults 
hccaino weaker and weaker, loss and loss 
resolute, until the next morning only local 
attacks could l)o mustered by his defeated 
and staggf^ring forces. 'Fhe Americans, well 
satisfied w'ith their stand at a cost of 460 killed 
and 1,250 woundorl, had onco more proved to 
the Germans that to belittle was not to defeat 
the men from the United Stato.s ; that 
a high spirit, invincible courage and the 
pride of achievement wliicli belongs to troops 
more or less now to warfare, even when not 
accompanied with a wealth of ex|^orience, had 
an infinite value in decisive warfare. All that 
the Germans had to show was a multitude of 
deatl and dying and the intended town inajbr 
for Chaloas a prisoner in Amorican liands. But 
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to the west the Germans had crossed the Marne, 
and on the 3rd Division front from M^zy to 
the east of Chateau -Thierry another drama was 
being playeti. With Montmirail on the Paris- 
Chalons road as the main objective the Germans 
had struck with every arm from M^zy on the 
Marne through Donnans up to the front of 
General Go ii rand’s anny. The extreme right 
flank of fho Gorman attack fell upon. the 30th 



(;UARDlNr, THE GRAVE OF LIEUT. 
QUENTIN ROOSEVELT (killed on July 17) 
At Chamery, on the Ourcq. 


arul 38th Regiments of the 3rd American 
Division, who had b<?en in the line since the 
beginning of June. A treinondous concentra- 
tion of artillery fire preceded t he attack. Every 
area was well covered by tlie Germans. Their 
artillery plans were scrupulously th^irougii. 
Hut the American and French artilleiy in this 
st'ctoi* anticipated the Gormans. At a quarter 
of an hour before midnight on the 1 4th they 
poured into the German battery and front line 
jwsitions a counttw barrage of all available 
stnmgth with telling effect. At midnight the 
German artillery fire commenced. Their 84 
batteries in this sector plungtxl all their 
fury into the 31 batteries of the French 
and the Americans. The result was that the 
Americans facer! a storm of shell that threat - 
en(‘d to wr<>ck all their communications, 
isolate their lines and pierce their front. 
Hut w’ith a smiling “ take a chance ” resolu- 
tion the Americans awaited the attack in 
front, while men struggling with ammunition 


wagons, supplies and artillery all under tbe 
enemy fire, wliieh, increasing with violence 
as the hour for attack dawned, wrought 
untold epics in the immediate I’ear At 3.20 
the Gennan infantry advanced to the attack. 
With their ingenuity that never flagged, the 
Germans had placed a serie.s of steel [»latforms 
held up by cables across the riv'Or. About an 
inch thick, they were concealed just beneath 
the water but allowerl perfect freedom of 
movement for advancing troops whose only 
trouble was wet foot. CJanvas boats and the 
usual pontoons were also employed all along t he 
riv€W, w’hich still shone clear and glistening 
through tlu» dust and dirt of bursting shells ami 
the smoke sen^en- with which the Germans 
covered thi‘ir jjiovemenfs. Tlu^ French, under 
the weight of a mass of men ami a tornado 
of fire, were forccsl to retrc*at. 'Fo the riglit 
of the Amt‘ricans from 3tt'‘zy eastward along 
the river the French front vas driven in 
and left the riiiht flank of tht* AnuM’ieans 
exposed to enlllade lire from the Germans. 

It was on this (\tr4*niity of the American 
line that tho Germans attempted ti> cross 
the river and in some places succeeded. There 
is a little farm by name le Hu Chailly farm, 
just north of Fossoy, whore the I'iver turns to 
Mont St. Pere. Xear by there is a dam in 
the river whieli affords a risky and very |>re- 
carious crossing of the Marne. Ihit tlie 
Germans, undaunted by machine-gun and 
artillery fire, crossed in single file, although 
few' of iliose wlio out ever frached tJie 
other side. As they crossed they could look 
down upon the dead bodies of their comrades 
w’ho, .swirled in the w'atei*s, were caught in the,,, 
dam. They succeeded, lio\ve\'er, in reaching 
tho farm and took Fossoy, but as fuither 
progress was impossible they suddenly turned 
eastward and following the bend of the riNoi* 
reached M»?*7.y . J ust north of them the ( lermans 
ha<l crossed in the arch of the river wdth 
.laulgonne at its summit. They had also s€*ized 
the heights to the east of the Surmorlin river 
which runs south from t he Marne. Thus from 
three sides the Gormans were pouring a promis- 
cuous fire into the Americans, tho burden of 
which fell upon the 38th Regiment, under 
Colonel Ulj^ses Grant McAlexander, The 
gap between the Americans and the BVench 
became wider and wider. A desperate situa- 
tion demandeil desperate measures. lOither 
thei^e was to be a general retreat or a stand 
to the death. 3’he Germans, had they been 
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able to organize anothor attack rapidly, 
would doubtlesttly have Hung the Atnericaiis 
back and have pressed on to Montn\irail, 
if they had not succeeded in cutting oh the 
Americans altogether and found a dear way 
to Paris should they have desired to go there* 
But the Gormans had few rf^servos. Their 
strength had been over-estimated. Jleorgani- 
zation proved to be impossible in face of the 
American resistance, and liappily Colonel 
McAlexander, together with some units of the 
7th and 30th Regiments, in spite of ord(‘rs 
fought a decisive action of his own with all 
of his flanks exposed. At eight o’clock in the 
morning the Germans were hold on t he Ajiaa ican 
front, and disorganization, the result of tlie 
failure of their plans, had l)egun to appear. 
The next day the Germans lialf-h(^arte<ily 
renewed their offensive, hut the spU^ridid stand 
of the Americans had broken the spirit of tii(< 
Germans and the plans of tlicMi* staff, am I only 
a small stretch of ground remained in G(‘niian 
hands south of the ri\ or on the Ameii< un front. 
The last German off(?ii8ive of ( he war, heralded 
with so irinch enthusiasm in G<'rmaiiy, had 
failed •completely. Yet anot her phase of a 
great drama was being prepared. 

That a eonnter-offensiv'o by Marshal Foch 
was inevitable no one doubted. The Ameri- 
cans, still fresh, still eager, still anxious to 
j)rove or coiitiriii their (iglitiiig prowess on 
Kuropean battlefields, together with (he 
Moroccaris^were selected as the muiii driving 
force of the <lrive, the “ sliock troops ’’ of the 
advance. The 1st and 2nd Divisioiis with the 
Moroccan Division were sent to the line ilia I 
• ran on the left boundary of the Soissons salient. 
The 2t)tb, 3rd, and 28th Divisions were kept 
on the Marne, while |>arts of the Itli Division 
W’ere assigned to the French eommajul near 
Lizy sur Oureq. Each division was npproxi- 
inately 28,000 men strong. The two forests 
of Villors Cotterots and Cornpiegne form the 
green sentinels of Paris on the north-cMist. 
Grjjced with a mass of tall, elegant and shady 
trtx^H, they make a perfei’t cloak of conceal- 
ment for the concentration of troops and 
artillery. It w^as through ( lie forest of ViUers 
(^otterets that the American 1st and 2nd 
Divisions had to pass to reach their positions 
of attack for the morning of July 18. U’Jio 
l«t had moved up from near Beauvais, where 
tliey had been receiving some instruction, 
later to be completed under machine -gun 


flm in the tactics of open warfan* following 
their entrenchment in the Montdidier imni. 
The 2nd Division caino from the mgicui of the 
Marne. It was a terrible nigiit that pn>eeded 
the daw'u of attack. Tlie fori'st roads, alw^ays 
moist, became almost impassable under the 
torrent of ra.iu» While the (hiiuder helped the 
tanks to reach the lines without iletectioii by 
the eiiciny, the darkness and iiisi'cure foothold 
w'ere obstaeles in the way of (he niovement of 
troops, artillery and supplii»s that nothing hut 
the greatest «if en<liirance and (he enli\eii. 
ing ])rospi‘ct of advanct* could overctuiu*. 
Happily, the tw^o Ameriean divisions, with 
the. MoTficenns. reached their assigned positions 
just before th‘' hour of attack On the 
heights that rise from out of the \’illers 
(Wterets foiM^st, ruuning from just in front 
of Lnversint' to just south of I)oinmi(‘r!s, over- 
looking the raviiK^s towards the plain that <v\- 
U*nds sout h of Soissous. the 1st Division moved 
forward at 4.3U in tla^ inorning, fireeediHl 
by a six -minute enrfain barrage. 'I’he beid- 
root and wheat fields through w’hi<*h the iu(*n 
had to pass, in the trail of light tanks, 
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A BA I TER V OF AMERICAN HEAVY GUNS SOUTH OF SOISSONS. 


W(*ru clustered with machine guns that took 
a great toll of American lives. But tlio Germans 
wore surprised by the suddenness and energy 
of the attack and staggered under the startling 
sight of Americans swarming over into their 
linos with a recklessness that was little to their 
liking or comfort. Some of the Gonnans 
quickly loft the scene for the rear, but those 
that stayed, and they woro the groat majority, 
fought with fanatical desperation until the dead 
still lying on their machine-guns were thick 
on the battlefields. From where the Americans 
were they could see the tall poplars of the 
Paris- So issons road, their day’s objective, but 
lying in betwcwn was the Missy ravine covered 
with a stream of bullets and rocepti\ e of nothing 
but shells. The town of Missy aux Bois itself 
wtis a death trap; but the Americans, meeting 
with increasing, resistance as the Germans 
recovered from the first shock, pushed steadily 
on and gained tho road for the night. The 
1st Division had taken 2,000 prisoners, a 
number of guns, and thoroughly alarmed the 
Germans. The spirit of the men in spite of 
severe losses was wonderful. 

On the right of tho Ist Division the Moroccan 
troops too had made an excellent day’s pro- 
gress, while farther to the right, in tho sector 
from the Montgobert woods to north of Long- 
pont, the 2nd Division had, in spite of exposed 
flanks that cost them hvuidreds of men, pushed 
far into the German line. The division had 
encountered the greatest of difficulties in reach- 
ing the line. 

When the French commander enquired, fivq 
mi%utes before the time to attack, whether the 


Americans wore ready, be was told that only 
the 9th Infantry Hegirnent had arrived in line, 
that the 23rd Regiment were running along tho 
road for over a mile to get to their positions, 
that they were without machine-guns, Stokes 
mortars, one -pound cannon, or grenades, that 
their only arms were the rifle and bayonet, but 
that they would attack to time. The Americans 
kept their word. Under the clearest of skies 
and the brightest of sunlight, wot to their 
skins, nearly exhausted from the hardHhi()H 
of the last 36 hours, they waited for tho few 
brief minutes before the attack to pass by. 
Silent were tho German lines, \insuspectingly 
silent. There was no preliminary fire, tho 
cafinon were still. A nightingale singing in the 
air alone distracted the men from the scenes 
around. Suddenly the artillery opened, rising 
to a crescendo. The men went over with its 
fire, two battalions of marines changing from 
column marching formation into attacking 
order without even so much as a halt. The 
speed and dash of the Americans on that morn- 
ing were as unforgettable as amazing. So 
eager were the men that they chased and passed 
\mder their own barrage. The stupefied Ger- 
mans could only throw up their arms apd 
surrender, so surprised were they. At Beaure- 
paire farm, a strongly organized and strongly 
held position, however, the Gennans offered a 
determined resistance with machine gims and 
artillery, but the 3rd Brigade charged the 
position with the bayonet, passing through 
their own barrage fire to get at the enemy. 
Although enfiladed by. machine-gun fire from 
the front of the Moroccan Division at Maison 
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Neuve farm, the Americans, swinging slightly 
to the south-e^st, took Vauxcastillo in their 
stride, in spite of the C3ermans’ resiatanco. and 
at eight in the evening had capturo<i Vierzy, 
tlio most desperately defended town in the whole 
sector. Eight kilometres had the Ainericaiis 
passed, and they had driven a nienaoing salient 
into the German lines that affected the whole 
SoisBonB-Chateau Thierry positions. 2,9(15 pri- 
Boners, hundreds of machine guns, 75 gims, 
nearly all the artillery of two German di\ isions, 
were the spoils of the 2nd Division for the first 
day. 

• Nothing the Americans accomplished in 
France could better their work on July 18 
in the Soissons sector. The 2nd Division 
wtis reduced to half its strength, Init it 
wiiB not in losses that the work of the two 
American divisions was to be estimated, it 
was in the ovwwhelming surprise that their 
dash had brought down upon the Germans. 
The enemy never recovered ; and although 
plans in other sectors did not materialize, yet 
the A^poricans’ feat had wrought lasting effects. 
On the Marne front the 2()th Division, holding 
the Bellean Wood-Vaux front, wixh to act as the 
pivoting division for the wdiole counter-attack 


of the day. Although the movement was 
very <liilicult, owing to the fact- that the 
<liffercnt regiments luul to attack in slightly 
different directions, Bclleau, Torcy and Givry 
were in the liaiids of the division by nightfall, 
but the thickness of the terrain, the hills on the 
left from which taililade lire cut into the Ameri- 
can Hanks, lunl made it a costly operation. 

Meanwhile the I19th infantry Hegimonb of 
the 4th Division, attached to the French to 
the nortli-W'est i)f Belltaiu w^tiod, took Buisson 
de (’resiles and Noroy, uHiilo the combined 
French and Aiiuuicans of the 58th and 59th 
Infantry Kegiments of the same division 
took Hautevesnes and Courcliainps, Chevillon 
and the Se])t Bois south of Moutmonjon fell 
to the AiiK'ricaus also. It w’us a great <lay in 
Ainericau history of which every American 
might w^ell feel proud. 

The follow'ing day the attack w’as resumed. 
The Germans, now thoroughly realizing the full 
menaee of the strati'gy of Marshal Foeh, fought 
desperately for time, and there W’us of course 
nothing like the progress of the opcniing day. 
Neverthek^ss, the Flossy ravini» half-W'ay be- 
tw’oen the Soissons* Paris and Soissons-Ghateau 
Thierry roads was captured by the 1st Division 
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troops, who also beyond Chauclan approached 
Chazellf 3 . All the tanks on this front were 
disabled at the close of tho day, after as valiant 
and as valuable service as it is possible to con- 
ceive. The infantry certainly were most 
appreciative and admiring of their audacity 
and their work. South, in the 2nd Division 
ar(^a, thfi Oth Kegiment of Marines, in spite of 
tho resistance of reinforcements that tho 
(Jermans had bronglit up during the night, won 
two kilometn's in the direction of 'Figny. *J'ho 
whole division, wdiich had only laid tinned 
tomatoes for water and little food for 72 hours, 
was relieved during the night. The units of 
the 4th Division at the southern extremity of 
the salient, lighting wdth the French and under 
their command, captured Friez and La Grebouil- 
lere farm, while the 2()th Division halted while 
tho French .seized a <lifhcult position on their 
hdt. Tho third day the heaviest of the Amer- 
ican ' gld.ing fell to the 1st Division. They 
commenced an attack at 2.20 in the afternoon 
towards Berzy le Sec and Buzaney. The 
Germans, pi'ovided with a deej) line of machine- 
guns, fought with all their customary skill and 
determination, and it was only the still great 
impetus which the Ist Division hoti that carrie<i 
th<'m to wii.hin 500 metres of Berzy le Sec*. 


The artillery had followed the infantry into 
battle. The guimers made their own l)arrage 
tables as the infantry advanced. The next 
morning the attack was continued. Brigadier- 
General Buck liirnself went over wdth the first 
wave, and the Americans reached Buzaney and 
cut tho Soissons-Chdteau Thierry highway. 
That night they were relieved by the ir)th Scot- 
tish Division, to whom it fell, to take Buzaney. 
Tho Ist Division had taken 125 ofticei’s, 3,375 
men, 75 guns and 300 machine guns, but they 
had lost in total casualties 285 oflicers, 7,055 
men — a terrible price to jjay for victory. 

c> 

But the Germans, alanned for the safety of 
their forceps in the Marne salient, had already 
commenced to withdraw. On the 20th the 
2()th Division had made an attack on the Bois 
de Boiu'esches, while the 4th Division units 
had captured Sommelans farther north. Tho 
following morning the Americans found that 
tho Germans were with great skill and coolness 
extricating themselves from the difticulty that 
the counter-offensive had placed thgm in. 
Crossing the Marne to tho right of Chateau - 
Thierry, the 3rd Division advance units ascended 
tho heights on the opposite side of the river, 
while the 2(lth Division, to the left of Chateau- 
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IN THE RUINS OF CANTIGNY. 

Searching parties e*amimnj{ hiding-places and underjjround shelters. 

kill. At last tho 201 h and 3rd Divisions, moving 


Thierry, pursued tho Gormans with patrols 
followed by columns of marching infantry, 
until in tho evening heavy machine-gun fire 
from near Trugny and Epieds called for a halt 
for the night. But the event of tho day was 
tho evacuation of Ghateau-Thierry. It was 
the first largo town to be i*etak(ai in the counter- 
drive. To all tho fighting men it signiliod the 
change of fortime, it told of success and pursuit. 

The next few days saw the AinericaiiH dotor- 
ininedly following in pursuit of tho eiKMiiy 
towards tho Ourcq and tlie Voslo. They hiwl 
to pass through dense woods, every inch of 
which was known to the Germans, ami to s(-arch 
thro\igh ravines and hill-sides for the inachine 
gunnors who poured fire inf o thorn. J h(? 
Germans had adopted a system of j-eargnartl 
tactics, later to be dev’'eloped to an organized 
and skilful moans of defence, which gave them 
what they needed most, time to evacuate their 
^ main forces. The machine-guns were conceaksl 
in woods and trees, and the Americans slowly 
moving forward were ever on the alert for tho 
sound of fire. Sometimes they came upon a 
heavily defended farm, ancl artilleiy preparation 
followed by an organized attack \vould have to 
be called for. Then tho Gormans would gas the 
woods and shell all tho roads. It w^as a strange 
adventure, but to men going forwani it had a 
certain attractiveneas that not even the pos- 
sibility of death and w'ounds could completely 


forward from the Marne through the Fonwt do 
Fore on Dio loft and lo (Jliarmel on the right, 
reached the highw'ay from Fere on Tardenois 
to Die Marne, and the 3rd Division, passing it, 
crossed the Onreq at Boncherf^s. Then came th(» 
42nd J)ivisiou to relievo the 2(ith. It had 
arriv’ed at the right moment for a despiM-ate 
fight. 'Pile Germans had found that the 
Americans were pressing them too closely. 
There was t.fie jiossibility of their being over- 
run, and they madc^ a temporary stand 
on the low open hills that rise from tho Ourcq 
c^ast i»f Fere on Tardenois. li'or this ])nr])ose 
reiofore.oments were brought up and Da» 4Di 
(hiard Division coming from Metz was hc4d 
rea<ly for battle. 

Everything favonnal tho Germans for a d*'- 
fonsive motion. Tiny had the advantage of 
position, and could sw'cep the surrounding 
hills and raviiu^s with machine-gun and artillery ^ 
tire. To <^ject thcan became the task of the 
American divisions, the 42nd, 28th an<l 3rd, 
from left to right. It w'os a contest solely b(»- 
t ween the Americans and tho Gennans, for, for 
thi^ fii-Ht time in France, three American divisions 
were in lino without any intervening Froncli 
troops. And a mighty contest it proved 
to be. On the daw'U of July 28 th% 42nd 
Division attemptoil to cross tho Ourcq river, 
which, normally a mere stream, had swollen to 
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^ 15 metros wide. From the village of Sorgy 
and from Meuroy fann the Gennans poured a 
steady and very disconcerting fire into the 
American flanks, and the crossing of the river 
was only achieved by the forw^ of sheer audacity. 
But the Americana dashed forward to capture 
Sergy, which they found only placcul them in 
the best of positions for receiving the full oflect 
of German cross-fire from the edge of ru'ighbour- 
ing woodlands, Gnco they were swept back to 
the river bank, but they charged again and this 
time met the 4th Guard Prussian Division of 
the Germans. A desperate fight ensued, "rho 
bayonet had its quota of victims. Little 
quarter was given on ca’ther side. Sergy 
changed hands nine times in the day and the 
New York Irish Ki^giment held it for the night. 
On their left the 28th Division were vainly 
endeavouring to capture Hill 220. The .‘ird had 
reached Ronchert>s and were advancing towards 
(Merges. The next morning the American line 
again attacked. The 42n<l, driven out of Sergy 
early in the morning by a German attack, 
rc^turned again with some troops of the 4th 
Division to the villag<^ and finally made it theirs. 
Then on the plateau between 8ergy and Meurcy 
farm, through the wlieat fields concealing 
ma(.rhino-guns, the Americans once mom mov<*d 
forwanl. jMeurcy farm was captured, but only 
by the bayonet. The Gormans, lik(» the Am<»ri- 
cans, were thoroughly aroused. Few were th(' 
prisoners and they were all w<)Uiid<Mi. The 
rival troops seemed only content to plunge 
bayonet another. The little village of 

Scringes, mounted on a hill, was taken at the 
point of the bayonet after the Americ^aiis had 
taken Hill 184 at its rear, and the Germans wt're 
driven into the Forest do Neslo. On the right 
the American line was held. No progress was 
possible. On the 30th the Americans again 
attacked. Over the hills and plateau, green in 
the summer sun, they faced all that the Germans 
had to offer. The whirr of machine-gun fire 
vvould set up in one place and then die down. 
Then it would recommence at another point. 
*Every movement of the Americans was seen 
and fired upon. Life was indeed cheap. At 
Seringes the Prussian guardsmen, tall, ferocious 
and angered, strove to retake the village. 
They succeeded in the afternoon, but the 
Americans surrounded Seringes at night. It 
was a combat of death. Good progress was 
made by the three American divisions that 
day, the 32nd being on the extreme right in 
place of the 3rd, and by the 1st of August the 


Americans stood with their faces towards the 
V'osle. 

The 32nd Division, however, spent a very 
exhilarating first of the month attacking 
Bellevue farm, which lay poised ou a slopt^ 
Reddy farm, where Prince Eitel Friedrich ha<l 
made his lu^adqiiartcrs some time before, and 
the Bois <!<♦ Joriibk'ts with tw(» other w<Kids. 
But they succeeded, and winning breathing time 
stoofi on the liills that looked across the plains 
to whore tln^ heights of the Vesle rose once mort». 
Tln*y could see the (Icrmans n^troatiug in thf» 
distance and watch the smokes and fires 
of exploding ammunition dumps. With 
the 42ud and at'companied by a brigade of 
the 3nl Division they pressed on to the V^^slo, 
the heights of which i»n the southeni side w('re 
attained l)y the .Xmerieaiis without much re- 
sistance. The losst‘H of the Americans from the 
Ahiriu' to the Vesle had been particularly heavy. 
The mrm had fought with such contempt for 
t^xposure, with su('h fierce anxiety to show the 
(h'rmans what Hoy could do, that casualties 
ha<l mounted \i]», and it was only when the 
divisions relieved counted up their losses that 
th<\y rcali/e<l with what cost they liad succecdtul 
in so soundly thrashing the Prussian Guard ami 
<lriving the Germans to the river. 4th 

Division relieved the 42rui at Mont St. Martin, 
and togetluu* with the 32!id endeavoured to 
cross the Vesle ami take Fisrries. But the river, 
although vt*ry narrow, lay in a wire<l-in hollow 
exposefl to l)oth machine-gun and artilk'ry lire, 
and the att<mipt to reach the opposite bank was 
frustrated again ami again. The 77th New 
York National Army Division and the 28th 
took ovt^r the sector later, and finally crossed 
the plateau and the river until they came within 
sight of the Chemiu d»>8 Dames. But mean- 
while the 32nd Division had won m?w glory 
just north of Soissons in the Juvigny sector. 

On August 20, General Mangin, of the 
Tenth Fremih Army, had commenced a flank- 
ing drive on the Gerinan positions north of 
Soissons, thenJ)y threat<ming the enemy hold 
on the Chomin des Dames and l^toon. At 
Juvigny, a village lying at the bottom of a 
ravine, the French advanc(5 was being held up, 
and it was decided to use the 32nd Division as 
a shock element to eject the Germans and press 
on to Temy Somy. On the morning of the 
20Ui the Americans attacked. They speedily 
seized the Soissons-Crecy au Mont railroad that 
ran diagonally through their sector, but found 
themselves exposed to a deadly fire. The 
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Oernians coimter-attaekoH, but wero driven off, 
and the next morning the AinericanH were once 
more moving. But the terri>)le wealth of fii*e 
from the ravines around J uvigny, where artillery 
could not reach the Cerman nuichino-gunn<u*s 
amid the trees, stopped the attack, and no 
progrt?sH was made that day. The Americans, 
with bitterness in their hearts and determined to 
vindicate themselves as shock troops, attacked 
again in the following afternoon, and, although 
their left was ht^ld back o\N'ing to their neigh- 
bours’ inability to move forward, tliey finally 
rr'ached the village by passing it on one side 
and then entering from the rear. 1’he fourth 
day saw the Americans, supported by the 
arl.illery of the Moroccan Division, once more 
press on. This time the Cermans gave w^ay 
under the tremendous strain, and at eight in 
the evening the Americans w’ore in Terny Sorny. 
The Moroccans followed them into line, and 
made one of tlie most spectacular attacks of the 
war in face of terrific fire. Slowly the German 
opposition was worn down ; and the Germans, 
evacuating their positions on the Vesle, gave the 
Amerieans there the opportimity to move 
forward. 

Early in August the 33nl Division again 


loiind itself fighting by the side of the Aus-# 
tralians on tlie Somme, This time it was in the 
region of Chipilly, 

A new chapter in the history of the American 
forces now opened. The Americans had always 
offered their troops, W'hatever their experience 
or training, to the Allied High Conunand with 
a willingness and freedom from conditions that 
proved particularly happy for the .^VUies. They 
luul but one idea, to end the war in the shortest 
possible time by tho only w^ay possible — decisive 
victory. If tho opportunity came, they wore 
ready to fling all into tho furnace. Loss(^s did not 
a|)pal them ; they argued that a short war, even 
if costly, is less costly than a long war of attri- 
tion. I'hey were right, and in conformity with 
iJiis policy offered their all to tho Allies. Hut 
tlu'y nevertlieloss desired to create from out of 
thinr largo mass of men in Europe an army 
command, and to direct and control, so far as 
it should prove expedient to direct and control, 
the operations of such an army. 'J'he scheme 
put forward by the French Command that they 
should distribute their troops throughout the 
whole front and fight as individual units under 
various British and French Anny Commands 
had not the slightest attraction for them. If 
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an ^emergency demandod tho placing of ono, 
or sovoral, Ainorican divirtiotw under such 
commands for a short action, thoy worn willing 
to conform wi£h tho Alliens’ dosiros ; but t hey 
could not agree to tho whole of t he AincMiean 
troops being transferred anywhere at thi> will of 
others. General Persliing interi)reU>d this senti - 
ment of tho Ainorican people and tho American 
Army to the Allied High Oominand ; and after 
the various corps had bncjii ostaiilislied ho 
started on tlie work of forming an army. Tla^ 
Americans, in accordances with tlieir lines c>f 
communications, W(»re chieHy to bo haind en 
masse in the sindor extending roughly south 
from Pont Moussori, on the Most^llo river. 
It wjis natural, theivfore, that the St. Mihiel 
salient, formed in 1914, should beckon to them 
as requiring reduct ion proliminaiy to a further 
assault onthe strongholdof Met /..but part icularly 
on the iron mines of Briey, from wbicdi the 
German Army was deriving tnaneridous b<?nefits. 
The attack was at last decided upon, and tla* 
First Army, under General Pershing's command, 
gathered togetlicr tho Lost of tho Am<aican 
divisions for the assault. Every ])o.ssiblc 
preparation was made for tht? attack. The 
towns behind the lines became Am(*ri(?anizcd 
with signs, clubs and troops. On the night of 
September 1 1 everything was ready for the 
morning's drive. The American 82nd, 90th. 
5th, 2nd, 89th, 42nd and Ist Divisions wt»re to 
•drive in the southern line of the .salient, while 
tho French colonial corps, fa<;ing the bend at 
St. Mihiel y^self, wen? to stir the Germans wit h 
raids and then follow behind when tho salient 
was closed. On the northern extremity of th(^ 
salient the 2r)th and 4th American Divisii>ns, 
•• together with ITith French Colonial Division, 
W(M‘e, under the 5th American Army (^)rps, to 
drive in t.he northern edge, and finally meet the 
southern American divisions acros.^ the salient. 
'Fhe whole salient, if defended .stubbornly, would 
demand the utmost efforts to reduce, bos 
Eparges, in the north, was the name that French 
troops spoke of with bitter memories, while the 
Fryich attacks around St. ^lihiel itself had been 
driven off with heavy losses. Now it was th«^ 
Americans* turn. With abundant troo[>s, with 
all the guarantees for success in the way of 
assembled artillery, they advanced at five in the 
morning on September 12, following five houi-s’ 
artillery preparation. The Germans were only 
lightly holding the salient, expecting at any 
moment to evacuate it, and when the Americans 
heralded their attack such divisions as could be 


moved were hurriedly ordered to leave tho 
area. But so impetuous wius tho American 
attiU'k, .so well ditl tlie plans work in a^rtion, 
that tho AmtM’icans broke through the German 
defences, and, bringing confusion around 
Thiaucourt, which the 2nd Division captured 
on the first tlay, took prisoners the v«^ry men 
who liad b<H>n ordered to leave. The Germans 
had decided nnl to d«‘fend the salient, but. they 



AMERICANS IN A SHELL-HOLE WITH 
A CAPTURED MACHINE-GUN. 


had no inbaition of losing any prisoners. Yet 
nearly fourteen thousand Germans fell into the 
Auua’icans’ ba-nds, a haul t hat was as unexpoctod 
as it was sjit isfaettory. Early the next morning 
the sali«‘nt^was idosejl by the meeting of the 
1st and 2hth Divisions at Vigneulh's, and St. 
Mihi(»l was in Frencli hands. Geiaa’al Pershing, 
with Marshal Potain and Mr. Baker, the 
S(»cretary of War, \ isited it iluring the day, and 
were all rec(*iviHl with great (inthusiasm by the 
frees I pfsiple. 

Even before tln^ lines hael become* stabilizeul 
after the St. Miliiel drive the Ame?rie'aiis, with 
tlK'ir (diaractea'istiet restIeessne'K.s, weme )>repa.ring 
to strike another blow at the< Gerinan»i. 
Anxious that Arne^rica’s might should be arraye^J 
in it.s fu)Ie>st sti*eiigth against the eaiemy, prrniel 
of what had already bewai achieivenl, but eleter- 
inincd to do even mores Gemeual Pen-shing had 
ompiirod of Marslial Foedi where lie now ele^siroei 
the American Army to fight. Thei Marshal, 
with the caeitiori e)f e»xperiencc, jiointcd out the 
elifficulties of tlie various send-ors where fighting 
was to be) done. All the salients had been 
wiped out. Wo had now to make frontal 
attacks. To tho surprise of the Marshal, General 
Peu’shing selected what was to his mind tfto 
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most difficult sector of all on that front. It was 
that running? from the Meuso river, just above 
Verdun, to the western extremity of the Argonuo 
forest. “ Very well, go ahead,’* the Mai’shal 
said ; “ your luen Imve t he devil’s own 

piineh.*' 

The Connans at the close of Septombt^r, 1918, 
ha. I come to realize that any hope of victory had 
been shattered, that tho counter-drive of Marshal 
Foch and tho renewed energy of all tho Allied 
troofis had reversed the whole war situation. 
The two main arteries of retreat t hat were in 
the possession of the (Germans w'<‘re the one 
througli laege from Jalle in the north and tls? 
otlu'r through Metz and Luxembourg in the 
south. Between came the Ardenno forest 
beliind the Chemin des Danuw. The two 
tta-mini of tln»so retreating lines w'ere strongly 
fortilied by a Hystem of defence to the south of 
Li)l(» at one point and extending from tho 
foi titications of Metz at the other. Connecting 
them ran tho lalle-Metz railroad, ])as8ing 
through Mezieres, Sedan, Montrnedy and Lon- 
guyon, which the Germans had in. some places 
built up to the extent of four tracks, and by 
which they had been enabled to move troops 
from one front to another with a fa<'ility 
that waa never enjoyed by the Allies on 
the outer side of the ring. To cut this rail- 
road, then, was of first importance to the 
Alliens, since it would considerably lessen the 
value of the man -power of Germany, and at the 
same time threaten the orderliniws of any 


Ge^rman retreat to a second line running from 
Belgium, near Britssels, through Luxembourg to 
Metz. But first in importance came tho rail- 
ways around Seilan and Montrnedy. The pi\’ot 
of a whole German retreat, swinging back 
through Belgium, was hero. If the pivot gave 
way bidore a complete evacuation had taken 
place in th(' north disaster would result. Then, 
again, the Brioy ironfields would have to be 
given up, and as four-fifths of the iron ore of 
continental Europe was derived from these 
fields, it can be imagined how vital it was to 
the enemy to defend the pivot with all his 
power. It was this pivot that llu^ Americans 
set out to attack, and eventually, after a bitter 
struggle, sueeeedod in breaking. ^ 

T’he German.s believed that the Americans 
w'ould attack east of the Meuse, in the direction 
of the Meuse as an exploitatiori of the St. Miliiel 
success. Some very clcv^er and ingenious wire- 
less messages, sent out by a fictitious army 
commatulor in charge of a phantoTn American 
army to the east of Verdun, all of which were 
tapped by the German wireles.s service and de- 
coded, and which resulted in a sudden growth 
of anxious information-seeking raids on' that 
front, confinned this impression in the German 
mind. Hence tho order issued by General von 
der Marwitz, commanding 15th Gorman Army. 
Hated September 15, 1918, it read: “Accord- 
ing to information in our hands, the enemy 
intends to attack the Fifth Army east , 
of the Meuse in order to reach Longuyon. 
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The objective of tfiis attack is the cutting 
of the railroad lino Longuyon- Sedan, whi(*h 
is tliG main lino of communication of th(» 
Western Army, Furthermore, the enemy hopes 
to compel us t(^ discontinue the exploitation of 
tlie iron mines of Briey, the possession of which 
is a groat factor in our steel production. Tlie 
r>tji^Anny once again may have to bear the brunt 
of the fighting of the coming weeks, on which 
tlu? security of tho Fatherland may dejiend. 
The fate of a large portion of tho Western Front, 
^perhaps of the nation, depends on tlie firm 
holding of the Verdun front. The Fatherland 
believes that every commander and every 
•soldier realizes the greatness of liis task and 
tliat everyone will fulfil his duty to the utmost. 
If this* is done the enemy’s attack will be 
^hatt/crod.” He, while attributing the attack 
to the east of the Meuse instead of the west, 
correctly divined the Allies’ intentions, and 
’ inphasized the importance of frustrating those . 
intentions. The story of the Argonne-Meuse 
It ive is the story of this desire unfulfilled. 

The day that the St. Mihiel salient was closed 
^he Americans began, under the thickest of 
< leaks of secrecy, to hurr^ their artillery and 



reserve divisions to tbe sector to tlie west of 
Vcnlun. Time was of the utmost importance, 
for flelay rips off disguise, and blows to be 
siiecossful must be in rapid succession. Tho 
Americans, however, wit h f lit> (^neigy character- 
istic of tho |)eopl(N erected Jiospitals, built 
prison cages, improved railheads, iiieiKled roads, 
and trnris[)ortcd all the t roops and inat<a’ial of 
wai- to tho now sector in an amazingly short 
time 

Tho Amoricans, however, weie faced with 
a task such as few armies in th(» history 
of any war wore called upon to face, 
Tho Meuso-Argonno stnitor, though tho sceno 
of ilospcrate fighting from time to tiims par- 
ticularly during tho battles for V^erdun and 
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the French attempt to capture the Argonne 
forest in 1915, had for a Jong spoil lived in that 
quietude which the French, with a wise regard 
to the necessity for preserving what they could 
of shattered France, had no intention of dis- 
turbing. The consoquonco was that no light 
railroatis to the front linos ready for an advance 



THE CROWN PRINCE'S OBSERVATORY 
IN MONTFAUCON. 

The loft here seen wrecked was fitted as an 
observatory: the end of a periscope can be 
seen on the roof, looking like a third finial. 

had been built, and the road communication 
still depended upon the only direct artery, 
the Olonuont-Varennes highway, and the lateral 
road from Verdun, through Domliaale to St. 
‘Menehould. A more poorly supplied sector 
for communications it would have been im- 
possible to find on the whole Western Front. 
The Americans, too, had never seen the sector 
before^ Not one inch of the ground was known 
to them. At the last moment they endeavoured 
to surmount some of the diiliculties of com- 
munication, but they were forced to trust to 
what could be done after the offensive had 
started and the Hindenburg l^ine, facing their 
whole front, had been pierced. To this sector 
th«^ Americans transported a whole army, 
which, entering the line only the night before 
the attack, went over the top in the morning. 
The night before the drive ooimnenced the 


front of the First American Army extended 
from where on the extreme left it joined General 
Gouraud’s Fourth French Ai-my at La Harazee, 
across through Boureuilles and Vauquois. tu 
just north of Avocourt and south of MaJan 
court, Tlethincourt, and Forges, where it 
crossed the Meuse to Beaumont and Ornes. 
On the left was the 1st Corps with the 77th 
28th and 35th Divisions in line, then came tho 
Vth Corps with the 9lst, 37th and 79th Divisions, 
followed by the Hlrd Corps of the 4th, 80th and 
33rd Divisions, whose right rested on thoMeus»‘. 
On the right bank of the river the XVI It h 
French (\)ri)s was placed under General 
Pershing’s command, but they were to inark 
time until the action developed. 

The general plan of attack was that the 
Americans, in concert with the French Fourth. 
Army on their left, were to press nortliward, 
leaving the Argonne forest itself to fall by tint 
process of driving up each side and meeting 
around Grandpre at its northernmost extrf'inity. 
It was, in military phrasology, “to be pinehc'd 
oyt,” the 77th Division in the forest just follow* 
ir»g tip as the two wings went forw|ird. Five 
German divisions were in line opposite the 
Americans the night before the attack, two of 
whicli were the 3rd and 5th Guard Divisions. 
The activities behind the American front had 
not passed unobserved by the Germans, and 
they had made all preparations for the attack 
when it dawned. • 

The night was dark and misty. The troofKs 
found every difficulty in reachir% their assigned 
positions, and the transport problem was al- 
ready serious when at 11.30 the artillery, with 
a sudden and startling roar, poured forth its 
message of a new attack on the enemy lines. 
The Americans felt that they were partici- 
pating in the greatest event of the war, and 
a determination to make the morrow a success 
seized everyone. At half-past five on 
the morning of September 20 the barrage 
lifted, and the infantry, climbing out 
of the trenches, were quickly crossing No 
Man's Land, with its barbed wire and shel?- holes, 
to the maze of deep trenches and concrete 
fortiffcations of the Hindenburg line. They 
were surprised to find so little resistance when' 
they expected so much, but the Germans had 
withdrawn most of their main troops , from the 
front line, leaving garrisons at strong points 
and dominating heights to check the American 
advance until reinforcements could arrive to 
hold a new front. Yet, even so, the Germans 
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^\'f'ro surprised, as the haul of 5,000 prisoners on 
the first day showed. In some places the 
Air^ericans penetrated to a depth of seven 
miles on the first day. Vauquois, where it 
had been expected the Germans would liavo 
dt'fonded their elaborate defences with some 
trnacity, fell to the 35th Division almost witli- 
(a»t a shot being returned, while Vareimes, 
fainoiis as the scene of the arrest of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette, when they sought to 
escape from Paris to Gc^rmany through Mont- 
medy, was taken by the 2Sth Division witli 
little loss. These two heights overlook(Hl the. 
llin^enburg lino, but they in turn were over- 
looked by the supreme height of all, Mont- 
faii 9 on. From the observation tower on its 
highest point, built of concrete and fitted with 
the highest powered of telescopes, fmm which 
the Crown Prince had anxiously watched the 
futile efforts of his legions to take Verdun, it was 
possible to view the wliole S(H)tor from the Meuse 
to the Argonne. The forest, black, forbidding 
and thick, lay on the west ; the eiistern Meuse 
heights, ^'here the Gen nans had stationed 
" their long-range artillery and were onfihuling 
with shells of all calibres the flank and front 
of the Americans, frowned to the east. Tlie 
Meuse sloped away on one side and the valley 


of the Aire, hugging the Argonne forest 
as far as GrandprcS where it tiinied towards 
the Ai.suo, on tlie otJu^r. To seize this height 
was one of the lirst an»l the most im- 
portant tasks of the Americtins. To defen<l 
and hoUl tliis wonderful observation post was 
vital for the Germans. It was natural, thou, t hat 
the lighting on the fii*st day should converge 
towards this point. Montfauvon lies in the 
ilirect lino of advance of the 79th Division, 
new to figlit iug as it was. Lip from 5lalancourt, 
through tlu^ wjhxIs clustfM’ed around th(' llindi'n- 
burg line, the m<‘n fought their way and tlieii 
commenced moving along the climbing road 
that led into Montfau<;on. It was foggy in tlie 
morning, but the afternoon cleared, and at six 
in the evening tia^ 79th Division had captured 
part of the forward slope of Montfauvon. Ono 
regim(?nt^ with the aid of two tanks maimed by 
Americans, tlu'n piislied on after ilusk to the 
village, with its church standing on the top, 
but, unsupported by aitillery, which, owing to 
the imfiassable condition of the roads, was 
unable to advance witli as equal rapi<lity as 
the infantry, was driv<ai batrk to tla^ northern 
edge of Montfau^on wocxl, wIku'c it spc^nt the 
night. 

On the extreme right, where the Mmiso river 
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formed the American'^’ flank, the 33pd Division 
carried out their part witJi much skil). The 
KorgoH brook runs from the Mouse westward 
through the town of Forges, Jong since obli- 
terated by fire during the Verdun battles. 
It passes beneath Le Morte Homme, the famous 
Dead Man’s Hill, devoid of all vegetation, tlieu 
nothing but a vast sepulchre. Across the brook 
risers a steep incline partly covered to the right 
by the Bois de Forges. The (Germans, viewing 
the uuirshlatfk of the brook, decided that the 
Americans would never attempt to cross 
exc<?pt at the village of Forges. But the 
staff of the 33rd Division, with characteristic 
audacity, decided to cross at tho foot of Dead 
Man’s Hill. To bridge the marshland was 
a task (hat might have appalled the most 
experienceii. But tho engineers of the Divi- 
sion, who, under the British, had learned 
to bridge tho Somme, placed buckboards 
over tho barbed wire and bundles of bracken 
in tho marshes, and then built a number of 
trestle bridges over the brook which they 
held up as the troops crossed. The men 
swarmed up tho hill to the wood, meeting with 
increased machine-gun resistance as the sur- 
prised enemy slowly recovered. But many 
were tho (lermaus, including a numlx)r of 
ofticers, caught in their concrete dugouts 
before they had a chance to escape. 
“ You people are mad,” one Ckjrman ortlcer 
exclaimed, when as a prisoner he saw where 
the Americans had crossed. “But you have 
captured (he woods,” he added with a smile. 
At the close of the day tho Division was facing 
the opyjosite heights of the Meuse, having made 
a complete right whecO. 

That night tho Americans already found 
themselves confronted with botli expected 
and \inexpected diflicidties. The one road 
frojii Clermont to Varennes proved wholly 
inadequate for all tho trafli(5 to and from 
the front. Tho Gormans liad mined it a. 
one point, and, although the Americans worked 
feverishly to bridge tho mine, it caused a 
serious delay. But to the right the roads 
around Esnes, Malancourt and Avocourt, where 
the HimJenburg lino had cut its way, were in the 
worst plight of all. Tho roads soon became 
blocked with the traffic, and it was only witli 
the greatest difficulty that tho transport moved 
at all. The Americans, however, tackled th(' 
problem energetically and the construction of 
light railroads from Clermont was immediately 
begun by block troops. 


I’he next morning the Americans fournl 
that the Germans had recovered. Throwing 
in throe fresh divisions down tho Aire valley, 
they endeavoured to stay the American advan< o 
there and counter-attacked at some points witli 
every determination. But tho Americans 
inov^ed forward down the valley of the river, 
while on tho right the 37th and 79th Divisions 
around Montfau^on were engaged in a pitched 
battle with the Gennans. I’he 37th tool-; 

I voiry and Hill 258, south-west of the town, but 
they had to withdraw under fire, so heavy was 
tho Gomian resistance. Then, together with 
the left regiment, of tho 70th, tho 37th n^d<* a 
concerted attack on Montfauvon. In spite of all 
the Gennan machine-gun and artillery Imrragc s, 
they reached and took the town at 11 in tlm 
inoriiing, and at night ostablishcxl themselves 
on tho road running acro,ss the hill. But it 
had been tho bitterest of tights and tin- 
casualties of the heaviest It left two very 
exhausted divisions sitting on the summit 
and tho ‘immediate^ slopes. During the next 
few days, up to October 1, tho Americans, 
faced with a resistance which every moment 
became more and more determined, found pro- 
gi*ess considerably slower and considerably 
more difficult. Wherever they attacked they 
found tho German machine-gimiiers, cleverly 
concealed in woods that lay on the side of hills, 
ev^er ready to respond, and the enemy artfllery 
always prepanxl to support the infantry. 
Meanwhile their own difficulties were daily 
iixci'oasing. Tho enfilade fire of the Germans 
from the heights opposite tho Meuse river 
particularly harassing, while the tran-j,^orl 
situation, instead of improving, was only 
becoming more ct>ngo.stod. Then some of th«^ 
divisions new to action owing to their lack ni 
experience were not functioning with 
same ease or effect as the other divisions,* 
although a very notable exception was tlio 
9lst Division, which, although never under 
tire before, went 12 kilometres in one day. Gn- 
fortiinateJy, tlieir great efforts wore neft alwaV'' 
fruitful, owing to the divisions on their flanks 
failing to make as much progress as themselves. 
The Gormans, meanwhile, wore rushing uj) 
reinforcements from Metz, and when October t 
dawned the Americans were about two kilo- 
metres ahead of their first objective in th'‘ 
Argonne forest, while their line ran from 
three to live kilometres south of their objectiv 
to the Meuse. 

t. 

Tho first phase of the drive was over. Th • 
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increasing resistance of thoGennans called for a 
halt and breathing time until, witli roads once 
more in order, artillery could l>e brought 
forward to sjipport further attacks. The line 
then ran from the left of Binary i lie, in the 
Argonno forest, through Apnhnont, on a luight 
of the Aii‘t', across to just south of Gesnes, to 
BrieulIes-sur-Meu.se, and then, turning sharply 
to the right, followed the bank of the river down 
to Forges The Americans had not progre.-»sed 
fts rapidly as they had expected ; but, with a 
harder task in front of them than they had 


ever anticipated, with dinicultu^s almost insur- 
mountabk? clogging their footsteps at eveiy 
turn, with all the burden of inexperience and 
newiins.s to bear, tlicy luid fought remarkably 
weh and remarkably bravely. Tho condition 
of tho roads, jjarticulaiiy wlien it rained, 
became more w'letclied as tho days went 
by. On the road from Malaneourt to Avo- 
Court tho transport was held up for 
hours without, n wheel turning owing to a lar^e, 
heavy armoured ammunition truck falling 
througli a bridge into one of tho trenches of the 
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Hind?nburg line. Men died in the ambulances 
from exposure ; while the Germans, had they 
counter-attacked with any strength, would have 
oaf)tured hundreds of guns and miles of trans- 
port. But, except for shelling the ends of the 
road in attempts to discover American batteries, 
the Gem^ans appeared to bo entirely without 
knowledge of conditions boliind the American 
front. Tho soldiers, impatient thougli they 
W(U’o with the congestion, nevertlieless worked 
with every will in the world to ensure the move- 
ment of transport. The Americans were at 
last compelled to send Major-General Wrn. G. 
Hoan, of the 32nd J)ivision, on his horse — for 
that was the only possible way to move — ^t-o 
take charge of the transport around Avocourt, 
and within 12 hours the camions and mules, 
the artillery and ammunition trains were once 
again on their way. When, on the night of 
October 3, thoj^mericans faced the Gennans for 
yef another drive forward, the enemy was firmly 
established on his fourth line of defence, the 
Kriernhilde Stellung. This lino ran along the 
heights north of Beffu, Landros ot St. Georges 
and Ban they illo. At one point near Cierges, 
wliich had been evaouated, the Americans were 
in close contact with the Germans, The let 
Division had been brought from St. Mihiel to 
relieve the 35th, the 32nd had relieved both* tho 
91st and the 37th ; while the 3rd, fresh from the 
Marne fighting, took the place of the 79th, 
The Americans now had eight divisions in line. 
With tho exception of tho 2nd Division then 
on its way to Champagne to fight an isoh\ted 
but brilliant action at tho taking of Mont 
Blanc, a Genrmn stronghold in front of 
(Jouraud’s anny, and tho 42nd, still resting, 
the best that America could place on the 
fields of battle was arrayed against the Germans 
for the second phase. 

On tho morning of October 4 the general 
attack was resiimed. The Germans, however, 
refused to be shocked into retirement this time. 
They stood where they were and fought, coolly,, 
skilfully and resolutely. Their machine-guns, 
cleverly placed and artfully concealed, poured 
the deadliest of fires into the American lines. 
The total advance for tho day was barely a 
kilometre, the heaviest fighting taking place 
around Kxorinont and Gosnes. The Ameri- 
can 1st Brigade of Tanks astonished tho 
infantry by their reckless contempt of danger 
and surprising audacity. One American officer, 
losing his tanks on foot in the fog, fell down a 
trench and was captured by the Germans. A 


few minutes later he was rescued by tho sudden 
arrival of another detachment of tanks, and then 
set out on foot to find his own tanks. On his 
way he was knocked unconscious for about an 
hour by a shell, and later, his mask being torn 
off by concussion, he inhaled tho fumes from a 
gas shell Slowly his lungs were being burned 
away, but he fought on, until at seven in the 
evening he rfjturned in a pitiful state to report, 
to his commanding officer. “ Gee, 1 wouldn’t 
have given two cents for my life out there I ** 
was all ho remarked before being sent to a 
hospital. But liis onduranco and pluck was 
not exceptional among those tank men. The|r 
were in truth tho best of Americans. The 
infantry, too, on that memorable day fought 
with a bravery that the heavy losses could not 
subdue. They were men of the 1st Division, 
proud of their record, deferminod to support 
the honour of the Division. No matter 
how sullen tho fire, no matter how desperate 
the enemy resistance, they had to advance, 
and advance they did. Ihit when night fell 
their losses had been terrible. e 

In the centre of the line the 32nd Division 
had found that tho Gennans had no intention 
of giving up the Kriernhilde Stellung without 
a costly struggle, They fiad endeavoured to 
take the village of GesmMs, which once before 
had been entered by tho men of tho 9 Ist Division, 
only to bo evacuated. But the 32nd sufforeef 
a similar fate. The village became theirs, 
but under the encircling fire that the Germans 
thrust upon them they were forced to retreat. 
Meanwhile on tho extreme right the 80th 
Division were surprising the Gennans in the 
Bois des Ogons with a combined tank and 
infantry attack which succeeded completely. 

But it was to the Argonne forest itself that 
all tho eyes of the command now turned. The 
Americans there were in the greatest of 
diflioultios. The 77th Division, composed of 
every possible nationality and recruited 
plainly from tho oast side of tho city of New 
York, had been called upon to fight un8er 
the most difficult eircumstanoea imaginable. 
They had started off from T-ia Harazee, near 
the Four do Paris, in the forest just to the 
east of where the road from Les Islettes 
to Vienne le . Ch&teau crosses that from 
Varennes. There they found a steep wooded 
ravine and the lines of trenches climbed ' 
through the trees to the opposite heights. ' 
The Germans had constructed a complete system 
of light railways running through the entire 
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forat, and their dugK>uts» snuggly clasping the 
sides of the ravines or nestling away in sheltered 
valleys, resembled miniature and picturesque 
villages. It was obvious that any frontal 
attacks through such a wilderness would demand 
the heaviest of costs, and, in fact, the French had 
foimd the Argonne an insoluble [)roblem by 
direct attacks. It was the plan, of 00111 * 80 , 
to lot the forest fall like a ripe plum to the 
77th Division, but the Germans nializod that 
if they held any of the two forces on eiudi side 
of the forest nothing could eject them from the 


a hatchet but now with rifle in hand. The 
spirit of the early settlers of America was there, 
varied though the nationalities of the troops 
appeared to be, and the uiicanniness and adven- 
ture of a fon>st fight appealed to many who 
had lived clo.so to iiatuw in America. Vet t he 
Americans in the forest progressed as the two 
wings moved forward. At last, however, they 
were ensnaivd. The Gtirmans, under cover 
of night, had put their infiltration tactics into 
effect. Knowing every nook of the forest, 
acquainted with every ti'ench, tliey passed 
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AMERICANS IN THE ARGONNE RESTING IN A SECOND-LINE TRENCH 
AFTER BEING IN ACTION. 


forest itself. They naturally fought with groat 
stubbornness along the Airo valley on the right 
of the forest and around Binarville against the 
French on the left. But they had a plan of 
defifenco for the forest itself which proved to 
be as effective and as efficient as anything they 
had ever put info force. The first day the 
Americans had advanced through the forest 
they liad met with a weird and mysterious 
opposition. The ti-ees seemed as if they were 
automatically pouring out lca«.i into the advanc- 
ing Americans. Through the shady glades 
of the forest the men, like pioneers of old, 
pressed on their way from tree to tree not with 


through the American lint« at night anrl the 
next morning poured a disconcerting fire into 
the Americans’ backs. The men of the 77th 
Division wen? fon‘ed to withdraw' and. re- 
organized, attack the isolated German forces. 
But almost before the withdrawal had taken 
place the Gormans had retreated by the way 
they had come, and reserved themselves for 
another penetration of the American lines the 
following night. Every attempt was made 
to close up these mysterious avenues by 
which the Germans entered and left at their 
free will. But to the immediate left of 
the American 77th Division was a regiment 
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of black troops of the 02rui Division com- 
manded by black officers. General I’ershing 
had expressed his doubt as to the efficacy 
of niggers coniinanded by niggers, and his 
prevision unhappily proved to be connect. 
The unknown of the fon?st had no attraction 


occasional shells into where they thought the 
niggers worb and made occasional night raids. 
With the aid of a few gas alams they soon had 
the niggers contemplating the murkiness of the 
forest with staring eyes and gaping mouths. 
Under white officers the niggers might have 
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for the niggers, and the strongest discipline 
was needed to keep them there. The Ger- 
mans, with a swift insight into the situa- 
tion, and measuring all the latent possi- 
bilities of fomst fighting the moment they 
discovered that the niggors were in the forest, 
commenced what w’as probably the most 
wonderful yet one of the most effective 
rnanoeuvres of the war. They merely lit up 
the forest with Very flares and lights, fired 


fought off the fear of I’ealities and the feat of 
superstition, but the black officei*s were black 
the same as themselves, and therefore to their 
minds as ignorant and as helpless a.s themselves. 
The result was that one night the niggors dis- 
appeared, and loft the flank of the 77th Division 
exposed to all the accomplished cimning in 
forest warfare of the Gennans. The enemy did 
not fail to take every adv'antage of the situation. 

Binarvillo, oh the western edge of the Argonne 
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Forest, was before the war a pretty little town 
situated amid the most charming of surround- 
ings. It had been reduced to two cellars by the 
ruthlessness of shell -fire, but the summer houses 
and gardens in its vicinity wore still maintained 
and extended by the Germans, whoso ofTicors, 
lass than four miles from the actual zone of 
combat, could sit out on elegant verandahs 
enjoying the shady coolness of the foi’ost 
ravines. It was in one of those ravines that 
an episode in American histc^ry, moving in its 
tragedy, sublime in its heroism, immortal in 
its enthirance, was enacted by just over a 
thousand men. The main highway from 
yinarvjlle to Apr^mont passes through one of 
tlie most wooded parts of the forest. Thrtui kilo- 
metres east of Binarville it siKldenly crosses a 
crt^t^k an<l steadily clifnbs the side of a .steep 
ami thiekly covered ravine. It was hei‘e, and 
not at Charlevaux, as it has been stated in 
ollloial rf^ports, that the 1st Battalion of the 
.‘108th Infantry Hegiment, nearly a company 
of the J107th, ami some elements of the 30()th 
machine-gun company, iiiuhn* Major Charles S 
Whittlesloy, dug theinselvos in along the road 
and tile side of the ravim\ On the night of 
October 2 they suHp('cted that they wtu'o in 
dinieulties, f<ir they found it impossible to 
estahlisli liaison with either their right or 
left flanks. When thf^y emleavoured to com- 
municate with headquarters the runners never 
•came Imck, and at last it was discovered that 
the (lerinaiis, under cov^er of the darkness, had 
penetrattuk to thcar rear through a coiicealetl 
trench. Every attenipt to re-pstal)lish contact 
witli the flanks or rear was frustrated by 
the Germans, and whoa dawn broke the 
Americans found that the top of ( he ravine at 
their bac’.ks was manned by Gemian machine- 
guns and that the opposite height above tlann 
was lined with Gennans ready at any moment 
to turn trench -mortars and machine-guns down 
upon them. By carrier-pigeons the Americans 
communicated with headquarters, giving, how- 
ever, what proved to be an inaccurate c<»- 
oid illation, so that when aeroplanes wej-e .sent 
over to drop supplies to the besieged men all 
they saw was the food and ammunition intended 
for them floating calmly over to the German 
lines. Soon the food ran short, and the 
Germans began tlie attack. At the foot 
of the ravine lies a small creek filled witli 
green -coattid water. Volunteers had to de- 
scend down a precarioits pathway through 
the trees to get water, but the Gennans, over 


alert, lirt'd on every movement, and soon but 
a trail of dead Americans covered that path- 
way to the water side. With every (German 
attack, all of which were beaten off, the casual- 
ties increased. The men did what tln'y could 
for the woimdeii ; but as the days passed food 
was exhausted, and the men themselves Ixxiamc 
weaker and weaker in pJiysique, but not in 
resolve. Major Whittlesloy passed around 
among the men, ehwring tliem with the 
prospect of early i*elief, wdiich thi>y felt was 
certain to come. That competition of 
nationalifit^ which ensured a splendid stamlard 
of bravery in the American Ai'iny, that 
riialry betwcnai Italian and 'rurk, Jew and 
Bussiaii, (InxJt aiul Armenian, Bole anti 
Gi'rman, Czeeho-JSIovak and Austrian, to 
prove that they wtu'o as good solditaw as any- 
one elsts that t'ndiiranct^ and bravery wta*e no 
monopoly of any one race, and that the taunts 
of others wt're unjustilied, was icver bettei 
illiisirated than along that kinely aiul dt'athly 
road. Jew' and Greek, born, inaybi>, in thti 
slums of Now" York, wu're as xaliant as Mac- 
pherson or Cusey, bred in New' lOngland or the 
far VN’t^st. None wei-e willing to give in. and 
wdien the Germans tinaily staff hack a prisonta* 
with an tiffer to suiTtauler eouchiul in terms of 
the most sickly ))hra.stH)logy anti appealing for 
the wounded in the .sacr(Hl namt< of hiiinanity, 
a very vigt)roiis and typical Am(*ricari i*t‘ply, 
accompanietl liy a. volh'y t»f tire, was all t ht^y 
received. Pt W"as later revealtMl in Germany, 
when a Gorman otlit;er present at thtj act ion w'as 
fjuestioiiod, that the (.Germans hatl iiffendcil 
to burn tuil the besit'gtMl Americans with 
flame lhrt>wers. Such was the liiimaiiity Iti 
which tht>y appt^aletl. On the morning ef the 
fifth tlay, whtMi hopt^ was fast ilying, when thtJ 
soldiei-s wrote what they thi>uglit must bo their 
last letters, vvIumi the tlead lay unhiiried >jet;auH(? 
their comrades wia-e loo w'eak to dig graves, 
w’heii the wM>iindi*d were dying for want of 
medical suppliers, the men lieard the approach 
of barragtvfire, and guf'ssed that succour was 
near at Imnd. At last some kliaki-clad figures 
appeared through th(^ tr(?c?s of the ravine, and 
a few minutes later a round of handshaking 
and distribution of food brought smiles to the 
w’hit<s ematdated and iinshavt^n facets of the 
besieged. Many of the men could hardly stand, 
and to keep them frt'o from shell -fire on thcii* 
way ha<d< the Americans purposely diverted 
their tmffic from a road that, ob.serv<?d by the 
Germans, was uiiik*r fin*. Half of theTorceWiatl 
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been lost in casualties, and several aeroplanes 
which had attempted to assist thorn lay in the 
forest, wrecked by Gentian anti-aircraft and 
rifle fire. But the story of their glorious stand 
filled the whole Division with a pride and spirit 
that was reflected in every future action of the 
Division. 

Their relief was made possible by a splendid 
attack that the Americans had made on a series 
of hills that sloped down from the Argonne 
Forest to the Aire and formed a menacing 
barrier to Grandpr6. It began on October 0. 
The 28th Division turned its left flank, so 
as to face in a westerly direction, while the 
82nd Division on its right also wheeled to 
the left with one brigade. But a regi- 
ment was missing, and a gap existed be- 
tween the two divisions. The valley of tlie 
river running along the foot of the two hills 
between which Chatel Cherery nestles was very 
exposed to fire, biit the Americans forded the 
Aire, speedily built a footbridge, and passing 
across the open fields under the direct machiue- 
gim and artillery fire of the Gen nans, stonned 
the village, without, however, taking either of 
the two heights on its sides. From the summit 
of Hill 244 to the left, or south-west, of the 
village the Germans poured forth a particu- 
larly heavy fire into the advancing Ameri- 
cans, who, lying on its forward slope, wore 
forced for some time to halt and reorganize 
for a further attack. At last the Americans 
of the 28th Division, having slowly sapped 
the Gennans’ strength by systematic wiping- 
out of machine-gun emplacements, stormed 
the summit, and driving the Gormans before 
them, captured the hill. The other hill, 
perched on the right of the village, was left 
unmolested for a long time by the Americans, 
as the regiment to whom it had been ewsigned 
had not arrived in time: The enfilading fire, 
however, which the 28th Division was roc?eiving 
from this height made it imperative that they 
themselves should send a battalion to seize 
this Hill 223, which was later handed over to 
the 82nd Division. Higher up the river, oppo- 
site Fleville, the 82nd Division stormed Cornay 
and Hill 180 just to its left, and all the heights 
that peororl down into the Aire in that sector 
were held by the AiTiericans. This bold opera- 
tion, unexpected by the Gennans, brought 
immediate results. Within four days the 
77th Division, in the forest, liad advanced 
as far as Chevi^rea on the northern extremity 
of the forest just to the east of Grandpr^ 


itself, an advance of eight kilometres. On 
the right of the lino the 1st Division fought 
its way through to the Kriemhilde SteJlung 
along the hills to tho right of the Aire, but 
to their right tho Americans were experi- 
encing the hardest of problems in breaking 
through the German defensive system. Attack 
after attac^k was planned, only to meet with 
partial success. The Germans resisted every 
attempt to eject them with a stubbornness 
which was surprising, and their machine-gun 
fighting, always excellent, piled up the American 
casualty list with melancholy speed. In num- 
bers of men and in artillery they were certainly 
outclassed, but they were defenders ensconced 
on formidable defensive positions, experienced 
and skilful in the craft of machine-gun warfare, 
who, taking full advantage of every favourable 
turn of the countryside, coolly anrl sagaciously 
fought where it was worth while fighting 
and retreated wlien it was necessary to 
retreat. On the morning of October 9 the 
Americans attempted to break through the 
lines of hills on tho left of the Bois do Valoup 
and to roach tho Tranchoe de la M<\mille, 
thus encircling the village of Romagno. But 
tho attack did not obtain all tho success 
it was anticipated. In tho Argonne forest 
the 77th Division wore meanwhile pushing 
on to the hills opposite Grandpf^, passed 
through the Bois de Negremont, and, together 
with tho 82nd on thoii* iimnodiato right, * 
sent out patrols across the river. The French 
Fourth Army on tho left of the** American 
front had, after thme unsuccessful attempts 
to move ahead from Binarville, pushed very 
rapidly ahead, and they wore ten kilo- 
metres ahead of the Americans right up to 
November 1. Still facing the Kriomhiklo iStel- 
lung all along their front right of the Aire 
river, the Americans determined to wear down 
the opposition by constant attacks. Divisions 
reduced to skeletons by casualties were relieved 
by fresh troops, and .every preparation wa** 
mado to break through’ the German line. 
On the 14th the advance was resumed in faSiie 
of determined and cunning opposition. When 
the American artillery preparation ended, and 
the infantry were moving out of their fox holes 
(as the Americans described the holes in the 
earth where they sought shelter), the Germans 
laid down a counter-barrage that, catching tho 
6th Division, which was passing through the 
lines of the 3rd, depleted its ranks before it 
saw tho enemy. But the men went on steadily. 
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and finally, when the day was closing, the 
Kriomhilde Stellung had been pierced. The 
32nd Division took Rornagne, while the 42nd 
captured Hill 288 in the Bois de Ronuiyne. 
The 5th cleared the Bois Pultiere, and a total 
advance of two kiloim^tres was made for the 
day. The next morning the advance was 
continued, in spite of the severe losses of the 
5th Division. But the Germwns hatl thoroughly 
organized the Bois de Rappos, i;orth of the 
village of Cunel, and this wood was the scene 
of much heavy fighting by this division. One 
battalion did reach the northern edge of thn 


bayoneted the Germans still kneeling at their 
guns. Men long after remembered that terrible 
day, and such Germans as did survive looked 
upon the Americans os if they had b(‘en savages 
from another world, so vividly impressed wert> 
they witli that final charge of the 42nd Division 
men. Across the Aire the 78th Division, who 
had roliev’od the 77th, captured Grand|)rt'? after 
working around it, by storming the hill above 
it from the left. But the Bois des Logos 
could not bo held, although captnnHl, the 
Germans fillerl if with gas, and then, three 
days after the Americafis left, infiltrated into 
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woods, but, cut off, it had to retreat, and during 
the next few days, while the 32nd were able 
to get through the Bois de Bantheville without 
taking the village, which was their objective, 
the 6th again and again thrust their troops 
int(f th© woods. At last on the fourth occasion 
the 5th finally succoeded in capturing the 
woods, but there was only a ghost of a division, 

' Wiustering Jess than one brigade in strength, 
that was relieved by the 90th Division. Then, 
on October 16, the 42nd Division won new 
glory at the C6t© de Chatillon, defendo<i by the 
3rd Prussian Guard, though it was only after 
n continuous fight for 48 hours that the 
Americans, bayonet in hand, jumped out of 
their positions, scrambfed through the wirti and 


it and occupied their old line On October 
23 the same Division captured Talma Farm 
after severe fighting, anti drove f.he Germans 
out of Grandprt^, while Champigneulles, north 
of Grandpre, was held by the (jermans in spitcj 
of the olTorts of the Ameritjans. 

The Americans were now in a position 
to make another assault on the Gorman 
linoK with some hope of driving the enemy 
everywhere beyond the Meuse and bringing the 
Mezieres* Sedan- Monti nedy railroad under the 
fire of light artillery. The naval guns and coast 
arfjllery were already pounding aw’ay at 
Montmody from long range, but, of courst^, 
observation was imjxu'fect, if not impossiblh, 
anfl the need was for a shorter range and 
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a wealth of artillery. The Aoioricaaa had 
passed through the stiffent lighting they were 
over to experience' in Kurope. The strain 
on the men, and particularly on the staffs, new 
to this kind tif warfare as they were, was very 
heavy. Events had not progressed as rapidly 
as it had b(Hm exf)octed, but in face of the very 
<letermined fighting of the Clerinans, in view of 
the configiiration of the landscai)e, which gave 
every advantage to the enemy and none to the 
attackers, and in spite of the poor comrnuni- 


the 42nd for the new attack. Mai'shal Foch 
had asked at the close of September for an 
America!! division to help the Foiirth Antiy in 
the severe fighting around Sornrno Py in the 
Champagne. The French line, when the 
2nd Division arrived, was just one kilometre 
north of Somme Py, and as the men moved up 
to the lines they saw nothing but dead lying in 
every direction and a shattertni, treeless, cfuilky 
waste for miles around. The men said that 
they had never seen anything so horrible as 
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cations, which the Americans had attempted to 
relievo by building lightning railroads, they had 
good reason to bo satisfied that they had 
pierced the Gorman lines of defence and stood 
ready to deliver a final and crushing blow. 
Humours of peace had l>egun to run through 
the anny, and the commanders, anxious that 
the men should not be influenced, issued strict 
injunctions that there was to bo no slackening 
of elTort or vigilance. Such injunctions w’ore 
hardly necessary, for losses could not damp 
tho soldiei-s’ spirits, and they had but one 
desire, to drive out the enemy. The Gormans, 
on the other hand, came to Ixdieve that the 
Americans would postpone a final attack until 
it was seen whether the Annistice feelers 
brought any results. They were mistaken, and 
every preparation was made for the assault. 
"Phe 2nd Division, which had been fighting in 
Oliampagne under Gouraud, arrived to relieve 


that sector. In front of them was Mont Blanc 

f 

ridge, manned very heavily by Germans and 
supported very effectively with artillery. The 
Americans were called upon to advance on oiu' 
side in a north-westerly direction, pushing 
through tho Grand Bois do Somme Py to the 
crest of the ridge, and on the other side in a 
north-easterly direction, through the Bois des 
Pinos, also to the crest of the ridge. Medeah 
Farm here was the Germans* stronghold, \!nd 
their fire from tliis point and all along tho ridge 
was holding up the advance. The attack at 
5.30 in tho morning of October 3 was preceded 
by a fivo-ininut.e intense barrage, and then the 
shock troops of tho division moved on their 
way. Never before or since, the men declare, 
did they meet such desperate fighting Germans 
as on that day. No man wanted to give in. 
Death or wounds alone placed a man out of the 
front. As the Americans pressed in on the 
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enemy the Grermans engaged in a hand-to-hand 
fight. Dying at their guns, they »aw tho 
triumphant Americans sweep down upon them 
with bayonet and knife, relentlessly wiy>ing 
them out one after another. Then the 
(h^nnans counter-attacked and poumd barrage 
after barrage into tlu^ Americans. Both sides 
held grimly on, and it was not until October t» 
that the 2nd Division gained all its final 
objectives. It was then relitn'c^l by tln» 
36th American Division, after having Jistonished 
the French by its ^nazing dash and impetus. 
The division advanced nine kilonudres and 
dapturcd 2,296 prisoners from nine different 
(lerman divisions, while they suffered 0,435 
casualties. 

Now this great fighting div’ision with a 
splendid record came to win fr(^sh laurels in the 
Argonne Meuse sector. 

They went into the sector imme<liattdy 
opposite 'Landres et 8t. (ieoiges where tlie 
(jermans wore resist. ing the heaviest . 

Tho new attack was launche<l at 5.3t) in tho 
mornyig of November 1. Tho artillery lire of 
two hours whicli preceded tlu' attack was 
probably one of the most terrible of the war. 
Far away on tho left tho Americans were pouring 
thousands upon thousands of gas sliolls of 
yperite into the Bois de Bourgogne, until it 
was so thoroughly drenched that nothing could 
“ possibly live there. This was one of the largest 
and most comphde gas attacks seen. It 
accomplisl/cd its mission w'itli every effect. 
4’lien in the centre the Americans were trying 
a new gas, which, pimetrating through any 
mask, made the soldier vomit. He then 
removed his mask, and a lethal gas quickly 
finished tho work. But the most terrifying 
of all sights was the thermite that the i\jnericans 
u.sod. Amid the flaiiies of the miles upon miles 
of artillery, giving the impression of a whole 
range of munition factories on 111 * 0 , tliere 
suddenly appeared several blood-red bursts in 
t he sky, that hung for a few minutes overhead, 
aftd then with a gigantic trail of red, hurliMl 
themselves to earth. The troo])s watched this 
uncanny and enthralling sight with ciuiosity 
Hnd amazement, joking all the while at tho 
terrible time that the enemy must bo having. 

The new American attack achieved a 
Hwift and decisive succeit. Tho Germans, 
under the constant battering of the Ameri- 
cans, had begim to waver, and it was decided 
commence a retreat that was to l>e 
protected by delaying detachments. But tlie 


Americans, like dogs loosed from a leash, 
the moment they found that the Germans 
wore halving, pursued them with all possible 
speed. They quickly passiMl tlirough the Ger- 
man lini^s and advanced to a deptli of from 
five to six kilometres, capturing a numlx^r of 
villages and 3,lit)0 prisoners on tlie first day. 
On tJie second day tho gains wore oven gri^ater 
Tho enemy was in full retreat, and the Americans 
were rushing their pat rols up iii motor t rucks 
in pursuit, Buzancy fell to tlw^ 80th Jlivision. 
Fosse, eleven kilornt'tres from tho starting 
point, was captured, and the Fi’eya Stollung iiad 
been piorcMsl at Bayonville. TIum'o was a slight 
delay on tlie right, but the Stltli took Barri- 
court, and Beaufort, was oaptiiriul on the 4th, 
when a crossing of the Meuse, ovt»r tho par- 
tially destroyed bridgt'S, was (4Tocled. But it 
was the stirring advance of the 2nd Division 
that stood out from the acliievMMrumts of thost^ 
days. On the niglit of Novtanbor 3, aftt»r tlu‘ 
Marino Brigade had broken tlirough the enc'iny 
positions, the 9th and 23rd infantry n^gimenls, 
composing the otlior Briga<le, vv»a*o placisl in 
column formation, and marched along tho road 
loading north to Beaumont. It was a hazardous 
and audacious maiKOUvre. Thoro wim'o, of 
course, the usual advaratn guard and Hank 
patrols, but beyond tliis flimsy protection tlaai' 
was nothing to prevent the Brigade being 
cut ofi. Tho men marc.he<I all night lonv» 
covering eight kilometn^s. Through the Bois 
de Belval, tlio Bois dii Four, and tlie Bois du 
Fort (.Jenvcho tho Brigade passed. A few' 
ruiU'liirie-guus opened fire on tho column, 
hut wiM'o quickly silenctMl, and tho enemy in 
the morning was too completely taken by sur- 
prise to ofier any resistance. It was a night 
of high adv'enturo. At La Tuilorio fai7n 
thc» advance guards captured a party of Ger- 
man tjfUcei's sitting around tables with the 
lights burning, while nuioliino-gunnors were 
found oskxip at thoir posts, and many details 
of Gf^naan troops, passing up and down tho 
roads in what they thought was perfect security , 
wero Ui their astonishniont made prisoners 
by llu? audacious Americans. 

Meanwhile the German artillery continued 
to fin^ to tho roar of tho Americans, tliinking 
tliat the Americans wero well south of the 
guns, but their surprise was comical when they 
and their artillery wero surrounded in the morn- 
ing. A more daring and at tho same time skil- 
ful night inarch it is impossible to imagine? It 
was typical of American initiative and disregard 
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* " [.4 mtrkan oj^dul photograph. 

ENGINEERS PREPARING TO EXPLODE A MINE LEFT AS A TRAP 

BY THE ENEMY. 


for tho copy-book, and a splendid feat of flung ninety shells a minute into the American 
Atnerican arms. Tho result of th© march engineers -threatened to horn the Germans in. 

was that the flanks which had been stayed These divisions had, by a sc^ries of vigorous 

were released, that tho German retreat attacks, driven tho enemy back to Damvillers 

turned swiftly to rout, and that for mile and assisted in an invaluable degree in facili- 

after mile the Amoricans had merely to tating tho arlvanco of the rest of the line, 

chase the Germans as fast as motor transport It was now tho turn of tho Germans to become 
would carry them. In tho Argonne the immersed in a multitude of difficulties. So 

Germans retreated 17 kilometres, the French rapid and unexpected had tho American ad- 

and Americans joined hands at Chatillon sur vance become, so shaken* were the Gormans by 

Bar, and the forests of the west of the sector the swift initiative of the Americans, that their 

had boon completely cleared. On the extreme immediate rear became one mass of confusion, 

right the Americans hastened down tho left The transport could not move, the infantry 

bank of tho Mouse, where they captured an were thrown back on tho supi^ly imits, and 

enemy messenger who was sent from a point extrication became almost impossible. There 

20 kilometres beliind the front to find out why was but on© course for the Germans to follow, 

it was breaking. In three days the Americans and that was to make a stand until their forces 

had advanced 18 kilometres and captured should be safely on tho other side of tho Meuse, 

over 6,000 prisoners and over 100 guns. It was on tho heights just south of Beaumont 

The Montmedy-Sedan Railway was under that the Germans made a temporary stand, 

light artillery fire. This was tho acliievoment and then retreated across tho Meuse. The 

of over a month’s fighting. 6th Division followed with an attempt to cross 

Meanwliilo the progress of the 29th, 33rd, the rivor at Brouilles on the night of November 3, 

79th, and 26th Divisions on tho east bank of and succeeded in face of severe fire in getting 

the Mouse— in spite of tho stubborn opposition two companies across who dug themselves in. 

of the Germans, who fought every yard of the The next day another crossing was attempted, 

wayf and who, when the 33rd bridged the river But the bridges were destroyed by the German 

at Brabant and Consenvove early in October, artillery, and the attempt failed. Then the 
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two companies of the 5th Division already over 
the river made a surprise attack acf*os8 the 
canal which ran along the Meuse and organized 
tlie bridgehead. Another unit crossed the 
river by duckboard rafts directed by poles 
and cables, while many swam across. They estab- 
lished themselves in the Bois do Chatillon, and 
soon the whole Division was over the river with 
its artillery, and Dim sur Meuse and Milly wore 
in their hands. The whole line of hiughts from 
Milly to Vilosaes was now held by the AmerieanH. 

But attention was suddenly transferred to 
the Meuse higher north, where on<‘ of the 
strangest and, in many respects, most amusing 
inl^idents of the war took place. 

The 80th Division, on the extreme left of the 
American sector, had been relieved by the 
1st on November 6, and tho 78th by the 
42nd. 'fhose two divisions, making one Coips, 
reached the heights overlooking tho Meuse 
from west of Reniilly, through Aillieourt to 
Mouzon. Suddenly tho promise of the taking 
of 8edan loomed in view. It had bei^n arranged 
tluit the French should enter the city in just 
reveng(#for 1870, and they retidily accepted the 
offer of the 42nd Division that some of tlu'ir 
troops should accompany them. But suddenly 
the commanding General of the 5th Army 
(Virps, arriving in person, instructed tho 1st 
Division to go ahead and take Sedan, while 
Order was issued saying that it was the 
personal wish of General Pershing that boun- 
daries were not to be recognized and that Sim Jan 
•should be taken. The Ist Division swung 
rapidly to the left and passed through the 
sector of the 42nd. The latter was naturally 
•very indignant and wanted to know where 
the Ist was going. Suspecting that the Ist 
were trying to got to Sedan before them, they 
issued all kinds of ominous throats, but they 
had not tho slightest effect on the 1st Division. 
St^dan was never taken, although the Americans, 
in desperate rivalry, tried energetically to seize 
it. Tho Amoricans spent most of their time 
advyicing on villages which the Allies already 
held, and the next day a stream of men of the 
• 1st Division wandered down through the French 
zone anxiously enquiring whore their Division 
was. Tho confusion was only eliminated 
when tho 1st Division was withdrawn from tht 
iine. Meanwhile the 42nd Division established 
themselves at Wadelaincourt acro.ss the river 
from Sedan about one kilometre distant, and 
this was the nearest point that the Amoricans 
ever came to Sedan. Tlforo was a whole stretch 


of country between Buzancy,Voiizier.s and Sedan 
which was never touelu»d by a shell. As the 
Germans retreated whito flags wei-e hoisted 
over the housp.s to .show tliat civilians liv«‘d 
there, and Mie Americtans just moved ahead 
without using their artillery. Tho Frtmch 
civilians, pri8r)nei's for over four years, wel- 
cniuod thoni with curiosity and enthusiasm. 

On the right tho 5th Division was push- 
ing forward its attack at high sjieed. 
Following the road due' east from Dun, they 
captured Murvmix and ilesiMMided into I he 
valley right across the two heights of Meuse. 
On Nov4‘mbor \) its patrols report'd that the 
enemy wiTo in g(*neral retreat and an attack 
was ordered all along the line. The villages of 
Louppy and Ilianonvilk^ were easily captunHl, 
an<l in tho evening the troops of one regiment 
swam tho Loison and captured .larnetz. The 
French, on their right, caiitunnl Dainvillera, 
while two comjianies on tho left of the 5th 
pushed north, ca|)turing Moiizim. 'rh(*ii the 
90th l^ivision captumd Stenay, advancing 
across t.hi» river and the canal througli dwp 
marslKw till they reaidied the main road, while 
farther north the 2nil Division, the night Is^fore 
the armistice was .signi'd, (;rosKe<l the Meuse 
under tho hoaviiwt of opposition near Mouzon 
and Jiotnnno It was the final American 
drama of tho war. At Mouzon tho bridges 
were shot away as hist as the (Migineers laid 
them, and tha Germans, taking a last revenge 
on the division that had fought tlu'iii so well 
at tho Marne and St. Mihiel, in the (Oiampagne, 
and now in the Argomif^ Meus(% ])oured a 
deadly machino-gim fin) into tho troops. Yet 
they crossed. Lower down tlie rivt^r at 
fietanne, where the (kaTuans only suspocted 
but di<i not know that the Americans would 
cross, there wt»re not at fii-st the same ditVi- 
ciiltios. The Germans throughout the night 
maintained a constant tire on the roads, but 
tho river was more or less clear of fire. Tho 
Americans hert) rowed over rafts, and sociircly 
lashing tho first ono tho other side joined 
thorn together with ropes so as to fonn a perfect 
bridge way. The exploit was carried out with 
clockwork precision, each man having his 
appointed task, and tho Germans fired harm- 
lessly over their heads. Tho Germans quickly 
discovertid wliat was happening, and tho 
britlges became almost impas-sable under tho 
hail of bullets that covered tho river. But 
the 2nd Division crossed and silenced th? 
Gormanrfensconcoii on tlie heights of the river. 
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When the order camo for fighting to cease on 
November 11 all the positions had been 
maintained and the 5th Division was knee-deep 
in mild in the wilderness of the Woevre forest. 
The 32nd moved up to the right of the 5th 
Division on November 10, and advanced 
several kilometres west of Hrandovillo that 
(lay in a fog and was ready for a new attack 
when the annistice was signed. 

The signing of the armistice and the cessation 
of hostilities came as a great surprise to the 
American troojis, despite all the rumoui*8 of 
ap|)roiudiing peace. The mim in the lino in 
many pla(;es wt^ro more inclirnsl to think 
that the order to cease firing at 1 1 in the 
morning of November 11 was a new form of 
strategy than the actual termination of Rghting. 
In the Argonne-Meuso sector the Americans 
viewed with joy in their hearts the mesuiuro of 
their accomplishment. There had been a time 
when the ultimate cutting of the Montrnedy- 
Sedan railway had seemed like a far-off dream, 
and many a prayer had been offered that they 
would finally succeed. Succeed they did after 
a mighty struggle, reflecting nothing but credit 
and glory on American arms, that lasted 47 
days at a total cost to the Americans alone 
of 115,529, of whom 15,599 were killed. They 
had fought (107,212 Germans with a force of 
631,405 Americans and 138,000 French ; killed, 
wounded or taken prisoners 126,500 of the 
eruMny, pimet rated 47 kilometres into the 
(lerman lines, and liberated 1,550 square kilo- 
metres of territory for the French, with 150 
villages and towns. In prisoners they took 
316 ofllcers and 15,743 men, while 468 guns, 
2,831 machine-guns and 177 trench mortars 
fell into their hands. On Septcm^ber 26, the 
first day of the drive, the First Army fired 
31.3,087 rounds of ammunition from 2,775 guns. 

What part the Americans played in the 
a(;hievemont of the capitulation of the Germans 
it is, of course, difficult to exactly estimate. 
But of tliis there is not the slightest doubt. 
The Americans startled the Germans by their 
audacity and willingness to learn all that was 
to be known in the gwiat game of war and by 
their persistency and determination to impose 
their will on the enemy. The Germans, in a 
document issued during the Mcuso Argonno 
fighting, had remarked that it was not difficult 
to repulse the waves of Americans providing 
their troops did not become intimidated, but, 
vnfortunatoly for the Germans, intimidation 


was inevitable. Hence the retreats and their 
humiliation. But it was in cutting the railway 
from Montmedy to Sedan that the Americans 
contributed inestimably to the victory of the 
Allies, and it was in the promise of what was 
yet to come that the Americans frightened the 
Germans into the armistice. No army in 
hluropo was stronger than the Americans at the 
close of the war. What they required in 
experience they compensatiHl for in numbers 
and freshness. On November 10 the First 
Army had been turned over to Major-General 
Hunter Liggett, while a Second Army luider 
Major-General Robert L. Bullard had been 
formed. General Pershing became commancfer 
of the first American gi’oup of armies. The 
Second Army made a one-day attack on the 
front from north of St. Mihiel to the Moselle 
north of Pont it Mousson and captured St. 
Hilier, while with the British the lind Corps, 
composed of the 27th and 30th Divisions, at 
the end of September assaulted and broke the 
Hindenburg line where the St. Quentin canal 
passes through a timnel under a ridge, while 
the 37th and Olst, in Belgium with ^Jeneral 
Mangin’s army, drove the enemy across the 
Kscaut river and reached AudiMiarde. Then 
the Germans undouVitedly knew that the 
Americans were prcqjared for a further attack. 
November 14 was the day selected when the 
cream of the American forces, in what wou^d 
have been the greatest drive of the war, were 
to sliatter the Germans in an attack through 
Lorraine and Alsace, and tliat day would 
indeed have been a great day in American 
htstory. Fighting with a freshness that none 
could equal, with an aniour that only troops'* 
new to warfare know, with an intelligence that 
is given to few, the Americans, although their 
artillery, aeroplanes and tanks were almost all 
French and only the transport, equipment, 
ammunition and rifles wore American, were the 
great hopes of the Allies, the force that was to 
swing the balance against Gennany. In saying 
that that hope was more than fulfilled, th£^ the 
weight in the balance W6W indeed heavy and 
decisive, we have expressed what every im- 
partial Englishman associated with the Ameri- 
can forces in battle can emphatically affirm. 
America did justice to her greatness. Her sons 
were the sons of a virile and fruitful nation, and 
those sons fought with a spirit, a nerve, and a 
power that saw the end of the war and the 
defeat of Gennany. 



CHAPTER CCCVI. 


.BRITISH MISSIONS IN AMERICA 


Development of Departmental Missions — Mr. Balfour’s Visit-— Co-ordination into British 
War Mission by Lord Northcliffe — Some Functions of the Mission — Lord Readino’s 
Appointment — American Financial Assistance — Munitions and Food — The Shippino 
Problem — British Publicity Work. 


A ny record of the assisfcarioo rendered 
by the United States to the Allies 
naturally divides into two parts. The 
fii*st ran from August, 1914, to the 
entry of the United States into the war, and 
the second thereafter until the signature of 
the Peace Treaties. Kach period contained 
its own special ditPiculties for the numerous 
Allied Missions in the United States' 

<rho existence of a politically, economically 
and numerically strong section of the popula- 
tion of the Xinited States of enemy origin or 
diiscont, naturally hostile to the Allies, was a 
formidable obstacle in the way of those who 
sought help for the Allies Bucked by, and 
t)acking, an energetic and imscrupulous 
propaganda campaign of misrepresentation, 
which unfortunately had a long ^tart, these 
friends of the Central Empires succeeded in 
some measure in creating an atmosphere of 
antipathy to the Allies, and especially towards 
Great Britain, the effects of which were only 
overcome after the United States had taken 
up arms. Hyphenated Americans were not 
slow to work upon the historical suspicion with 
which England and the English were regarded-^ 
a suspicion which it took a world war to dispel. 

A veil of secrecy, manufactured only too com- 
pletely by British ofticialdom, enshrouded all 
British operations and effort. But for faith- 
ful friends in the United States the work of 
Allied agents would have boon gravely ham- 
pered by these conditions. 

The entry of the Uniifed States into the war 
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killed the aggressively active hostility of the 
German- ami Austrian-Ainerieun (loinmunity, 
As war orithusiasin grew, and saciifice upon 
sacrifice and etTort ui)on effort became insis- 
tently neeos.sary for the Ainoriran people them- 
selves, they })egan to realize flie iinmmisity of 
the scale ni)on which Groat Britain, with her 
huge military, naval and tinancial commitments, 
had answered to the call of di^sperate need by 
consecrating all Ihh* human, linancial and 
material powei^to the cause of Fret*dom. Whihj 
tliis growing ai>preciation removed or rartdled 
the atmosj)her<’ of uriconci^rn, and often un- 
friendliness, toward Great Britain, othia- 
difficulties presiiutcd themselves. 

Potentially the re.sourcc^s of tho United Stales 
were seemingly inexhanstihle. Munitions could 
be produced, money could be raised, food could 
l:»e grown and raw inatorial.s could lx? supplied, 
all in huge ipiantities. But the demand for 
supplies for thc^ great U.S. anny, which was 
rapi<lly filling great training camps and later 
being Hhip[)e(J across to France, grew until, 
combined with similar dt^mands for tho Allies, 
even tho colossal output of the American 
factories proved insufTici«mt, and huge measures 
had t • he organized to cope with tho necessitios 
of tho situation. 

But, liowovor great the output in America, the 
nearest theatre of war was 3,000 miles away, 
and the u.sefulness of tln^se resources of men and 
material was measurtxl hy tho rate at whicii 
they could bo carriod across tho Atlantic. 
Gi-eat Britain’s vast mijrcantilo marine was 
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Iargt>ly oucupiod in traiis|)ortin^; hor millioiiH 
of rn(»M and nooo.ssary Hiipplios from tlio Mother 
country and ttio distant Dominions to tJio many 
thoatic'H of war in wiiic-h the British Kmpirc was 
bearing tiio brunt of th(i fighting. Nevertheless 
she provided shipping for the transportation of 
many hundreds of thousands of tons of supply's 
and foodstul'ts f)er month from Ann^rica. As 
the need for supplies grew, the Joss of tonnago 
tliroiigh tlio sinking by submarines increased, 
and from the spring of U)17 until the end of the 
war every day was fraught with anxiety on 
account of this growing neerl and decreasing 
capacity. 

The problem ptussed through varying phases 
after the entry of the United States. P'irst, it 
was recognized, in view of the fact that perhaps 
a year might elapse before her contribution in 
lighting men would weigh in the scale, that the 
supreme need was for munitions. Then the 
winter of 1917-18, with its food shortages, 
awak(?ned a fear of famin(3 in Euro[>e in the 
early months of 1918, and the cry wtws changed 
to “ Food first.’' As will be seen from details 
given later, food was shipped in amazing 
(juantities until there came that desperate call 
for men to stem the advance of tho Uennans in 
their terrible gamble with human lives for 
\’icloty No one who crossed from the Unitf'd 


States to England during the critical months 
which followed March, 1918, will forget th(^ 
crowMjed ships, with holds crammed to the utmost 
capacity with cargo, and yet with all possible 
accommodation arranged for troops. Tin* 
niiml)er of men transported from the iTnitinl 
States to Europe pet mensom grew from 48,000 
in February to 270,000 in .Tune, despite tho 
limited tonnage av’ailable. 

These factors complicated the work of the 
Allitnl Missions, eacli of which had its own special 
problems. From isolated imits which had been 
sent to the United States for s|>ecific purpose.^, 
such as tlic flotation of loans or the purc^iasfi 
of some particular kind of material, vast and 
many-tentacled organizations had evolved. I’ho 
history of the British War Mission in tho United 
States (th(? designation of the British depart- 
mental missions after being co-ordinated into an 
organic whole by Lord Xorthcliffo) was sirnilai’ 
to that of the delegations of France, Italy, 
Russia, Belgium and other Allied countries, 
althr)ugh on a larger scale. 

In the early years of tho war, the British 
CJovernmont made huge purchases through the 
Export Department of Messrs. J. F. Morgan 
<fe Co., the famous bard<ing house of New York. 
This task was ably ilin'cb'd V)y Mr. E. R. 
Stettinius, one of the great business organis'M s 
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of the United States, who had previously been 
|)rosident<(of the Diamond Match Company, and 
was afterwards appointed Surveyor-General of 
(U.S.) Army Purchases. General Pease, who 
had been piirohasiag in the United States for 
the British Government, nmiainod to assist 
Messrs. Morgan as technical atlviser. He was 
succeeded in 1916 by Sir Kriiost Moir, Bart., of 
the British Ministry of Munitions, who extended 
the organisation of the Production Department 
of the Ministry of Munitions, with which was 
coTubinod the Inspection Department, then 
under Brigadier •General F. F. Minchin, (Ml. 
Sij Ernest Moir ret\irnod to England al>out tJie 
middle of 1916, and Sir (then Mr.) Henry Japp, 
who had been actively engaged in the woik 
since July, 1916, assumed charge. Upon the 
subsequent departure of General Minchin, the 
Inspection Department was separated, being 
placed in charge of Brigadier- General (tht>n 
C^olonel) L. R. Kenyon, HA., CMl. The 
primary function of the Production Depart- 
ment, which had been ini Gated by the late Lord 
Rhondda (then Mr. D. A. Thomas) during his 
visit in 1915, was to promote the rapid and 
cllicient production of munitions by skilled 
advice ; to record statistically the progress 
of production, and to deal with Che weighing 
and checking of consignments at the seaVjoanI 
The Inspection Department had resident 
oMicers in the chief centres of munition pro- 
duction to examine munitions and raw materials 
for the Ministry of Munitions and other depart- 
ments. 

Another important department was starto^l 
^by the late Brigadier-General \\". Ellorshaw, 
of the British War Office, who wont to the 
United States in 1916 with General Hennonius, 
K.C.M.G., the head of the Russian Mission in 
London. Their duty was to arrange for 
enormous supplies of munitions and railway 
material for Russia to l>e purchased in the 
Ignited States by the British Government 
through Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., for the 
Huslian Government. 

As the British Government not only under- 
took responsibility for tho placing and for the 
payment of these orders but also for the 
shipping to Russia, Brigadier-General Ellershaw 
was accompanied in 1015 by a British shipping 
expert, Mr. T. S. Catto, who had had long 
experience in shipping matters in England, 
Russia and the Unitetl States. Mr. Catto 
organized a departmei^* in New York City to 
take charge of the work of receiving the deliveries 


from the factories, arranging the railway trans- 
portation to the ports, and the shipment to 
Russia. This developed itito special agreements 
between tho British and Russian Gov^errmients 
for the supply of British and Russian tonnage, 
and tho supervision of all Russian' shipments 
from the United States and Canada by Mr. Catto 



VISCOUNT NORTHGLIFFE. 

Chairman of the British War Mission. 

as reproHontativo of tho British Ministry of 
Sliip|)irig on the RuBsian Transportation Com- 
mittee in New York. 

In 1916 great diflicultios arose in tho United 
States in roganl to some of the orders for 
shells placed by the British Government for 
account of the Russian Government. To settle 
those difficulties the Anglo-Russian Committee 
was fonned, of which Mr. John Sampson and 
Captain T. E. Oeaso, C.B., R.N., wore the fii-st 
British members. The former was succeeded 
by Brigadier-General F. F. Minchin, C.B., who 
returnoii to New York sf)ecially for the work of 
this Committee. Captain Crease returned to 
England early in 1917, and General Minchin in 
June, 1917, and they were succeeded by Captain 
William A. Burton and Lieut. -Col. J. Giffard. 

Before 1916 there was no direct supervision 
of British shipments from the United States, 
and various representations were made to the 
Admiralty Transport Department (aftorwa^ 
the Ministry of Shipping) upon the subject. 
In the summer of 1916, Sir (then Captain) 

263—2 
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Connop Guthrie was appointed to take charge 
of this groat and important work. This depart- 
ment undertook the organization of the railway 
arrangements for tho transportation of war and 
food supplies from all parts of the United States 
to the various and their shipment to 

Great Britain, w'orking in close relation with 
the Inter- Allied Traffic Executive. 

In tho early part of 1917 the Ministry of 
Shipping invited Sir (then Mr.) Ashley Sparks, 
head of the Cvinard Line in New York, to 
represent the Ministry in connexion with the 
purchase of stc^amers in the United States and 
the |)lacing of building orders. The Ministry 
also invited Sir Thomas Roydon, Bart., Deputy- 
Chairman of the Cunard Line, to represent its 
important interests at Washington. In February, 
1018, Sir Connop Guthrie was appointed by the 
U.S. Government to be a member of the 
American Shipping Control Committee. He was 
nu(K*eeded by Sir Ashley Sparks as Jiead of the 
New Y'ork office of the Ministry of Shipping. 

One of the earliest and most important 
flepartrnents was known as the Wheat Export 
Co., Inc., this form of organization being 


Finance, the foundation of the whole struc- 
ture, was the special care of Sir Hardman 
Lever, K.C.B., who was appointed Financial 



[Ruasell. 

SIR ERNEST MOIR. ' 


Organized the Produotion Department of the 
Ministry of Munitions. 

Secretary to the Treasury. He had the super- 
vision of all financial interests of tho British 
Government in the United States, and worked 
in close cooperation with Messrs. J. P, Morgati 



SIR HARDMAN LEVER, K.C.B. 

Supervised British Finances in U.S. A. 

adopted for reasons of convenience, Tho 
company, whicli was imder tho direction of Mr. 
G. F. Earle and Mr. H. T. Robson, operated 
wdtho\it profit as an official administration, 
purchasir\g gram supplies for tho Allies, and 
had branches in many different cities of the 
United States and Canada. It acted in close 
c^peration with the United States Food Con- 
troller, and also with French and Italian 
representatives. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL L. R. KENYON, 
R.A., C.B. 

Succeeded Brigadier-General Minchin in the 
Inspection Department. 

& Co., the financial agents of the British 
Government. 

All those missions, well as others of less 
importance more or less independent of each 
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othor, acted under direct instructions from their 
respective Ministries in London. 

Then came the historic visit of Mr. A. J. 
lialfour to the United States immediately 
following the entry of that country into the war. 



SIR GONNOP GUTHRIE. K.B.E. 

Head of the New York Office of the Miniftry 

• of Shippin|{ 

The Mission consisted, Ixjsidos Mr. Balfour 
Mild his staff, «k>f Lord Ounliffe, Rear-Admiral 
Sir Dudley do Chair, Major-General G. T. M. 
Ihidges, and their respective staffs. The 
^jssion reached Washington on April 22, 1917 ; 
and two days later the French Mission, headed 
l)y M. Viviani, the French Minister of Just:ce 
and former Prime Minister, and Mai*shal Joffre, 
arrived in the United States. Both Missions 
were received with the greatest enthusiasm and 
w«'re f^ted everywhere they went. New \ork 
accorded Mr. Balfoiu* a splendid rt^ception. He 
drove through the stR'ets literally packed with 
chc<‘rjng crowds, aud the Mayor (Mr. Mitchcl) 
^ and Mr. Choate welcomed him on liehalf of the 
<*ity. Mr. Balfour, in reply, declared that he 
liad never been so moved by any public dcinon- 
'^tration in the whole coui’se of his career as he 
dad been by the enthusiasm of the New \ork 
i^opulace. One of Mr. Balfour’s most import- 
ant engagements was his address to the United 
•States Senate ; but the great part of the time he 
spent in the United States was taken up in 
conferences with. President Wilson and the 
tnemb^rs of the United States Government. 


The effect of his visit was briofly sumniarizod 
at the time in tho following language ; — 

President Wilson’s lioaguo of Nations plan was dis- 
cussed formally, but not eonrlusively. No dtditiite 
diplomatic decisions urn known to have been made, 
G.jrniaiiy’ti plan of a j^rtvit Middle Kuro|K*an Kmpirc wa- 
diricus.s»*d, and attonlioii was directed to tho lu'oos.sity 
of a complete ivstoration o{ Htimaniu, Serbia, and Mon- 
tenegro as H eonriter. New Hiis-ia’s opposition to con- 
quest and indemnity was not coiisid«*n'd antugonistie, 
lis all the ehangt's propostul wen' on the basis of natii>n- 
iility t»r tlu' return i»f lost provinces. Tlie Hritish t'x- 
pressed confideneo that all W'ould turn out well with 
Itiissia. Tlie restoration of I’oltuul and tiu' situation 
in Ireland and Mexico wen> also disenssed. 

Kar-n'aching untlorstaiulings wero arrived at regartling 
trade mattiTs in gi'iieral. Th«^ United States will give 
tho Allies prt'ferential treatment in eoiumerce. A joint 
.'VIlied buying commission is expoet<*d to result fr<un the 
confertMiee, assuring uniform priees among nil the .Allies, 
to proV4«tit extortion, and distribute supplies seii'iiti- 
fl<*ally and oconomit'iilly. The Unit«'d States will eo- 
oiKuato in maintaining the British hloekade of (lermany 
and will participate through her (’onsiils in rationing 
Holland and Scandinavia, l>ut probably will n placo the 
prestoif British system of “letters of assurance’’ by li 
system of 4‘xp«)rt licences. .V< far as possible t he British 
.syst<*m will be maintained, and im''/ims will he taken to 
prevent American products rcnehiiig firms dt'uling 
regularly with the 4'iiemy. 

A liefiaito imdiu'standiiig has Ixm'ii r«*Hched eov'ering 
tho sale of Atnorican and Canadian wheat to the Allied 



SIR ASHI.KY SPARKS. 


Represented the Ministry of Shippinit in connexion 
with the purchase of steamers. 

Wheat Nxeentive. The control of the mni’itioiLs output 
has been similarly centralized. 

The United States Gcvermnent is (!on.sidering an in- 
vitation which the British Government has issued to all 
tho Allied Governments and tlaar fierinanent repiv- 
sentativoH to sit in commission in London on questions 
of wheat, niunitiorw, slapping, and general supplies. 

In his farewell address to the Americat^ 
people Mr. Balfour warmly expressed hia 
thanks for the kindness and sympathy with 
which the Mission had been received. The 
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message was delivered through the Washington 
iK'Wspaper correspondents, who were gathered 
together at the National Press Club. 

Mr. Balfour in the course of his speech 
said : — 

I came with high hopes to Washington. Thoso liop^s 
have boon «o far surpassed by the reality. I expected 
I hat I should bo received with kindness, courtesy, and 
sympathy, but the kindness, courtesy, and sympathy 
which I havo received have been far in excess of anything 
I can pretend to ro 5 r 8 elf ever to havo deserved. It is a 
sad thought to me that tho moment for parting has come 
with those upon whom I looked a^ friends before I knew 
them, and who have become my friends in very truth. 
I shall bo separated from them at all events during the 
continuance of t he prtisont war. After that it may bo my 
happy lot to return in a loss responsible ofllcial position 
to roMow those connexions which, for tho moment, are 
seV(?rod by tho tragic events in which wo all are equally 
concerned. 

But, gentlemen, the Mission could not stay for ever. 
It has roooiviMl a welcome which none of its members 
will forgot, and to me falls tho pleasant duty, on my own 
b;>half and on' behalf of my friend'^, of saying to you, 
and all whom you can roach, how deeply we thank tho 
American public for what they have done. There am 
those who have said that tho preparations of the United 
States are proceeding slowly and haltingly, and that a 
country which has bi'cn in the war some 40 days ought to 
have done far more than has net iially been accomplished. 
For my own part, I think that those who speak in aooentfi 
Jik 1 th3.se kr^ow little of tho actual way in which public 
*life is and mint b:* carried on in free countries. 

At tho beginning of tho 40 days for which so little 
preparations had boob mode the country was anxiously 
indeed watching events. It had not begun to make any 
preparations necessary for taking part in the gigantic 
t think what has boon performed in those 40 
days is mo.<(t remarkable. It is quite true that the action 
t»f tho Bxecutivo Government may have been delayed by 
tho i^oot that certain measures placed before Congress 
took some time to pass, and some of thorn havo not yet 
been passed, but I have lived with representative as- 
semblies all my li^e, and who is it that supposes that 
reptT)sentative assemblies are going to make great and 
now departures in public policy solely at tho waving of a 
wand t Such expectations are vain, and it is useless to 
entertain them. 

I^m quite oonddent that Congress will not refuse tho 
President and the Qoveminont all tho powers, great as 
they are, which are absolutely necessary if tho war is to 
bo successfully pureued. I am not only persuaded 
that it will give those powers, but I am persuaded that 
when these powers are given they will bo used to tho ut- 
• most and with as little delay os the imperfection of human 
institutions and human beings will allow to throw tho 
great, and I believe tho decisive, weight of America to the 
full extent into the great contest. 

In that belief 1 shall leave these shores. In that belief 
I shall make my report to th<i Allied Govornincnts, so 
far as 1 tian reach them, on the other side of the Atlantic ; 
and in that belief 1 look forward with cheerful confidence 
to the days which will, undoubtedly, bo days of trial and 
aifiiculty, but beyond which we surely can see the dawn 
of a happier day, coming not merely to the kindred com- 
munities t o which we belong, but to all mankind, and all 
nations which love liberty and. pursue righteousness. 

In the interests of his personal safety it was 
thought well by the U.S. State Department 
that Mr. Balfour's journey West to Chicago 
should be cancelled, and so he returned at the 
ond of May to England ;,but vanous experts 
who went out with his Mission remained to aid 


the American Government. The presence of 
Mr. Balfour and his subordinates was a great 
help to tho President in hi^ task of awakening 
tho country to tho war The Mission gave tho 
U.S. Government much useful infonnation 
relating to the drafting of war measures 
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regarding naval and military matters. Satih- 
factory schemes of cooperation wore worked 
out and adequate plans were foimuJated for 
dovetailing American commercial policy when 
tho necessary laws could bo obtained from 
Congress. Nothing in the shape of written 
agreetnenis wa3 sottled, but much W€W cipne to 
bring Washington and London to sea more ^ 
nearly eye to eye regarding questions both 
economical and political. 
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Such was the posit ion when, on May 31, 1917, 
Lord Xorthcliffo was appointed by tho War 
Cabinet to take charge of those departmental 
activities (thus following tho example of France, 
which had apf>ointed M. Andr6 Tardieu as 
High Coriiinissionor to tho United States). It 
was felt that tho time had arrived to co- 
ordinate their activities in oixler to prevent 
ovorlapping. Now questions were arising every 
day between the Missions and (1) the various 
Ministries in London ; (2) tho corresponding 
U S. Ooverninent departments ; and (3) the 
iv*|) resen tat ives of tho Allies. The British 
(iov(?rnment was of opinion that many of these 
questions could be dealt with more efficiently 
and promptly in tho United States, and large 
powers for this purpose were given to Lord 
Xortheliffe, as head of the British War Mission. 

Lord XortludifFe made his headquartei*s in 
New York, that city being tho centre of 



HON. R. H. BRAND, C.M.G. 

Deputy Vice-ChairoMin of the British War Mission. 

commerce and hnance, from which are 
»)rganized the operations connected with tho 
purchasing of steel, copper, oil and food- 
stuffs ; shipping ; railway transport ; nows ; and 
finance. Another office was opened in Washing- 
ton, where Sir Charles Gordon, G.B.E., Vice- 
Chairman of the Mission and representative of 
the Minister of Mimtions, made his headquarters. 
Other prominent members of tho Mission were 
the Hon R H. Brand, C.M.G. (Deputy- Vice- 
Chairman), Sir (then Mr.) Andrew Caird 
(Administrator), and Lieut.-Col. Sir (then 
Major) Campbell Stuart. The two offices were 
• connected with each other and with the import- 
ant branches of the Mission by private telegraph 


The functions of these offices were officially 
described under the following heads ; — 

1. The performance of tlie executive duties of tlm 
Chairman of the Mission in accordance with tho terms of 
reference drawn up by the War Cabinet. 

2. Tho re-organization of various parts of tho Misoion, 
and tho guidance of now departments sot up in accordance 
with instructions from home. 

3. The formation of a central organization to which 
were referred all matters of major importance which 
aroso in oonnexioTi with t he work of the various missions 
throughout the United States. 



SIR CHARLES GORDON, G.B.E. ‘ 
Vice-Chairman of the British War Mission. 


4. The co-ordination of tlie variou<i parts of tho Mission 
60 as to oliminaio duplication of work. 

5. Tho reception and guidance of various specialists 
who, from time to time, arrived from home with definite 
missions. These gentlemen were informed of tho ru^es 
and regulations sot up by the United States under which 
their business must be carried out, and t hey were placed 
in touch with all tho different British and American 
departments with which they ought to cooperate. 

6. Supply of news and views to tho American press 
when atfked for. 

7. The rocoption and bringing together of distinguished 
and influential Americans and Britons. 

8. The interviewing of innumerable applicants for 
infonnation as to British war metho<ls. 

9. Bringing over exports to sujiply information asked 

for by Americans. e 

10. The dimetion of countless inventors to the proper 
channels for tho investigation of their ideas. 

• 

Xotwitlistanding the many calls made upon 
his time by the direction of these multitu- 
dinous duties in New York and Washington — 
tho work of purchasing alone was bo great as to 
involve the expenditure of between £10,000,000 
and £15,000,000 every week — ^Lord Xortheliffe 
found time to supplemefit the work of the 
British Bureau of Information (which was in 
charge of Sir Geoffrey Butler, and is described 
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in detail later) by delivering spewhes at 
innumerable gatherings in New York and by 
undertaking tours in the Middle West and 
Canada, giving faots and figures of the extent of 
the effort of Groat Britain and the Dominions in 
the land fighting, in the work of the Navy, and 
in the provision of money, shipping, coal and 
other vital necessities of her Allies, while herself 
recruiting huge armies. He seized all opportu- 
nities to acquaint the people of the United 
States with the immensity of the l^ritish effort, 
and especially during liis toiu* in the Middle 
West he emphasised the necessity for food 
conservation and the acceleration of sliipbuild- 
ing to meet the submarine menace, then at its 
height. He visited Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, and Dayton, among other 
places, and ho and members of his Mission 
visited many important ostablislmients eon- 
necteil with the war ii\ these districts. At 
Dayton he presenterl to Mr. Orville Wright tlio 
inetlal of the Royal Society of Arts, awarded 
in rt'cognitiou of liis pioneer achitwemonts in 
aeroplane construction. 

One of tho most spectacular gatlierings 
Lord NorthcliiTe addressed was the final 
meeting of the British recruiting week in 
July, 1917, in Madison Square Garden, New 


York, wliich was attended by 12,000 people. 
He said ; — 

Wo, who are hero to-night, have taken a fronh Ht**p 
towanb realizing the idea, hitherto considered a dream, 
of H federation of tho two Englimh-npi^aking pt^oploH, who 
between them occupy so vast a proportion of the globe. 
The idea of such a federation has not only been pro- 
nounced a dream, but has also betm denounced as an 
undesirable, even a dangerous dre^arn. A few years ago 
the thought of a temporary alliance for definite purposes 
would have been considered outside tlie rango of pro- 
bability ; it would have been dismissed as an idle, un- 
profitable and Utopian speculation. If anyone liad 
foretold thrive years back that British troop-* would have 
been cheered as they WiJiit through Aineriean cities he 
woubl have been laugh(*d at. Anyone who had pro- 
phesied that these C^inadian Highlanders would march 
up Bunker Hill would have been u source of anxiety to 
his friends as a likely inmate of a madhouse. 

Here to-night for the first time in liisfory an appeal is 
being made to men of American and British birth to 
enlist in the arinic's which are to fight side by side for 
tho common iiinis of their two countries. Here to-night 
M'e have what we never had before — American and 
British speakers on the same platform witli the snine 
object in view, ami that object the raising of forees to 
uphold tlu» itieals which underlie our eernmou civilization. 
Wo want you to volunteer. Do not wait for eoinpulsion. 
Although a volunteer is not wtirth more than the proHp(‘d 
man to the Army, he is worth a great deal more to 
himself. TCe is his own man. He has the proud and 
happy oonsoiousiU'NH that he htu done liis duty and has 
proved his manhood of Iiis own volition. Tho chief 
factor which is delaying the Allies in attaining their aims 
is tho U-boat warfare. The way to beat tho U-boats is to 
organize and erpiip speedily armies wlii<0i will break 
and destroy the evil forces of militarism. ri>ac(ioii, and 
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Httvagory, and wliich will lay tho bawis of a brotherhood 
of natioiiK, and pave a road towards lasting p<*ace, 

Undor Lord Northcliffo's direction many 
developTnonts of the liritiHh War Mission were 
initiated. One important change, necessitated 
by the rnitrance of the United States into the 
war, was the creation of a now Purchasing 
Department under Sir (then Mr.) J. W. Woods, 
a well-known Canadian business man. This 
department took over the difficult and exacting 
work of purchasing supplies, previously per- 
fomiod by Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Co. Com- 
missions sent from Great Britain from time to 
time to purchase special commodities acted 


the Aeronautical Supplies Department, first 
imder the late Lieutenant-Commander B. O. 
Jenkins, H.N.V.R., and subsequently \mder 
Brig. -General J. D. Cormack, C.M.G., to deal 
wi^-h the supply of aircraft of all kinds and of 
the ongiuoB, parts, materials and equipment 
needed for aircraft. Lieut. -Col. R. M. Beckett 
acted on behalf of tho Timber Controller (Board 
of Trade) as adviser in connexion with the 
purchase of timber on British Government 
account, and especially of timber for aeroplane 
construction. 

Military missions wore already in existence for 
recruiting and the purchase of romoimts. TRe 



BRIGADIER-GENBRAL W. A. WHITE, C.B. (oa right). 
Head of British Recruiting in the United States. 


in cooperation with this department. The 
vitally important work of arranging for the 
purcliase and shipment of oil supplies from the 
United States for the British Admiralty, War 
Office, Air Ministry and Board of Trade was 
entrusted to an Oil Committee in charge of 
Sir Frederick Black, K.C.B. A strong Food 
Mission, headed by Mr. Owen Ilugli Smith, 
arrived in New York to oi'ganize tho purcliase 
of foodstuffs other then cereals, eg meat, 
butter, cheese, lard, bacon, hams and canned 
provisions, in conjunction with tho Allied 
Provisions Export Commission. Sir Guy Granet 
became chairman of this commission and 
represented tho British Ministry of Food in the 
I?.S.A. The Royal Commission on Sugar was 
represented by Sir Joseiih White Todd. 

Of great importance was the organization of 


Recruiting Mission, commanded by Brigadier- 
General W. A White, C.B., O.M.G., had charge 
of all enlistments in the United States for the 
British and Canadian Armies and of all questions 
of exemptions from service of British subjects. 
Recruiting offices wore established in all the 
more important cities and many thousands of 
British subjects were recruited for service. The 
Remount Commission imder Brigadier-General 
Sir Charles Gunning, Bart., C.M.G., although 
having its headquarters in Montreal, conducted 
purchasing operations on a large scale in the 
Middle West. An additional mission, appointe<l 
early in 1918 by the Ministry of Munitions and 
commanded by Major-General J. W. Headlom, 
O.B., D S O., dealt with the supply of guns, 
machine-guns and snialf arms. 

An important feature of the work of the Mis- 
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sion was tho provision of experienced British 
olftcors for cooperating with and advising the 
United States authorities on questions of train- 
ing and methods of naval, military and air forces. 
This educative work was generally performeil 
by woimded and disabled officers, who wore 
stationed at the various training camps through- 
out the United States. 

Notable help was rendered by Sir Borkoley 
Moynihan, the eminent Professor of Clinical 
Surgery at T^eds University, who was assigned 
by the British Government to advise tho U.S. 
Army Medical Corps in its pitq^arations. One 
af his chief engagements was an address to 
1,500 n\edical men in New York. Of different 
character, but also greatly successful, was the 
Labour Mission headed by Sir Stephenson Kent, 
which, under U.S. official auspices, visited 
IMttslnirg, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 



BR1G..GENBUAL SIR CHARLES V. 

. GUNNING, BART., C.B., C.M.G. 

Chflirman of the Remount Commisiion. 

Buffalo, and Boston, meeting representative 
gatherings of employers and employees to 
discuss I.<abour matters and to give information 
as to the methods of meeting similar problems 
adopted in Great Britain. 

During Lord Northcliffe’s tenure of office 
prablems arose which made it, in his judgment, 
desirable that Groat Britain should have the 
best possible authorit/to advise on international 
Bna^oe and legal matters, and Lord Reading 


paid his second visit to the Unitetl States since 
the outbreak of war — the first being in the 
autiuaii of 1915 in connexion with tho Anglo- 
French Loan. Lord Heading arrived in Sep- 
tember, 1017, and undertook tho difficult and 
delicate task of assisting in the adjustment of 
questions of Anglo-American and Canadian 
finance. 

Lord Xorthcliffo and Lord Reading returned 
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Director General, Munitions Labour Supply. 

to Kngland in Nox einbor, l(‘aving Sir Frederick 
Blaok as acting-Chairman of tho British War 
Mission. Lord Northcliffe, on being received 
by tho King, wius requested to convey Hfs 
Majesty’s thanks to tho mianbers of tho Mission 
for their lulmirable work. A few days later 
it was announced tliat tho King had conferred 
an earldom upon Viscount Reading and a vis- 
coimty u]:)on Lord Northcliffe. On January 8, 
1918, tho official announcement of Lord 
Reailing’s ap[)ointment as British Ambassailor 
at Washington and High Commissioner in the 
United States was made in the following 
terms : — 

On the dejmrtuiv^ on leave of Sir Cecil Spriii^*Ri<?<*, 
his MajoHty'H ArnbasMador at Wanhington, tho King has 
boon graciously pleased to appoint tho Ear) of Heading, 
O.C.B., K.C.V.O., Lord Chief Justice of England, to he 
IiiH High Commiwiioiujr in tho United Htaten in tlie 
eharaotor of Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni* 
potontiary on SpiK'ial MiKHion, 

Lord lieading, oh High CommiHKionor and Special 
Ambassador, will havo full authority over tho members 
of all British MisHions Bent to the United States in con- 
mixion with tho active prosecution of tho yrar, and tho 
labours of such MiisHions will bo eomplotrly under his 
direction and control. ^ 

Lord Northcliflo will remain in London os Chairman of 
the London Headquarters of the Brithh War Mission to 
the United States. 
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In an interview Lord Xorthcliffe gave the 
following interesting details concerning the 

task which confronttnl Lortl Reading: — 

• 

The nation is indehtod to Lord Koiiding for taking up 
the treniondou.« ta‘»k of n'proKenting the War Cabinet, 
the British War Mis-^ion to the United- States, the 
Treasury, the Ministry of MnnitroiiH, the Air Board, and 
in fact all British interests in the United States at a time 
when the interdep<'nden<M! of tlie United States and the 
United Kingdom on each ot lier’s war efforts lias assumed 
a scale little imagined by the public. 

The Mp(:*ed of the Anglo-American war effort has been 
impaircil in the past by the need of one controlling head 



SIR FREDERICK W. BLACK, K.C.B. 
Actin{{*Chairman of British War Mission after 
Lord Northcliffe*s return. 

of all British affair, in the United States, Precious weeks 
have btHMi wasted in eorrespoiulcnce and equally precious 
hours in cabling. 

biorn the Kinbassy at Washington Lord Reading will 
be in toueli by private telegrupli wires with all the great 
departments of the Mission in Xew' York. 

1 am not in tlv,* secret of his instructions from tho 
Cabinet, but no doubt he has been given the same full 
authority to act promptly and on his own judgment that 
he possesst'd during his last momentous visit to tho 
United Slati's and Canada. 

The diplomatic and nnaiicial asjx^cts of Lord HewUng’n 
inission an* only part of it. He will he in charge in the 
United btafes of an enormous organization. While I 
was in Xew' \ur!v the purchasing department alone 
celehnvteil its :)0,0n0th cable. 

The ilaily dilhculties in Lord Reading’s task will be 
mitigated by the great goodwill extended to him by the 
Government and people of the United States, and by the 
President Uim-elf. His kiiowletige of langimgeH will 
facilitate discussion^ with tho Ambassadors ami heads 
of Alli?d War Missions at Washington. 

^ is no reflection upon our Antbassadors abroad that 
it is in these times lu'cessary to reinforce embassitM bv 
High Commissioners and Missions. Up till 1914 the 
British iv^preseiitatives in the United States were housed 
in Olio substantial mansion at Washington. To-day 


our combined eatabUshments demand buildings which 
would make a very considerable showing in Whitehall. 

The task of supervising the London establishment of 
the British War Mission, which I have willingly accepted, 
is growing daily with the constant arrival of the heads 
of American Goveniment Departments and others 
rec] airing information and assistance. We have found 
it necessary to keep Crewe House open night and day, 
s«>ven days a week, in ortler that there may be no delay 
in our coinmimications with the United States. 

I.g>rd Reading arrived back in Washington 
in February, 1918. His princifjal assistants 
were Sir Hardman Lever, who was Assistant 
Commissioner for Finance, Sir Henry Babing- 
toil Smith, K.C.B., C.S.I., w^ho acted as Assis- 
tant Commissioner in other departments of tha 
Mission ; Major-Ceneral Swinton ; Sir Giim- 
wood Mears, K.B.F ; and Major Craiifurd- 
Stuart, D.S.O. After completing the re- 
organization of the British Embassy staff in co- 
ordination with the British War Mission, Lord 
Reading dovottsl himself to tho food i>roblein, 
which was then so acute and urgent. On^ of 
his first acts was to meet all the most influential 
correspondents in Washington and to establish, 
cordial relations with the American Ur^ss — a 
most wholesome and essential thing. Tho 
result was to remove a widespnnid misappre- 
hension existing in the ITnitfMi States about 
Great Britain. The impression was abioad that 
England was maintaining her own trade, 
despite the war, but Lord Reading made it 
perfectly |;)lain th^it Great Britain w’as not doing 
“ business as usual,” but had sacrificed virtually 
all trade non-essentials ami had adopted the 
most drastic measures for the release of shipping 
for the Trans-Atlantic war service and wa.s 
caiTying nothing but food and war supplies. . 

From the time the United States entered the 
war the tendency was always toward inter- 
Allied organization and co-ordination. In 
August, 1917, Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Italy, Belgium, and Serbia entered into an agree- 
ment not to make purchases of materials and 
supplies except through, and as approved by, 
a commission, composed of Mr. Bernard 
Baruch, Judge Lovett and Mr. R. S. Brookings, 
of the Council of the War Industries Board. 
This commission undertook to supply tlie Allies’ 
needs promptly and cheaply without inter- 
fering wdth the United States requirements. 

Gradually an elaborate system of controls 
and licences was organized, as a result of which 
the Allied Missions received priority in obtaining 
supplies for war requirements next after the 
U.S. forces and Shippihg Board. Somewhat 
complicated at first, the defects were rem^ied 
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as speedily as possible, and the system was 
continued successfully until the end of the war. 
One striking development was the organization 
in l^ndon in December, 1917, of the Inter- Ally 
Council on War Purchases and Finance, which 
had been imder discussion in America since the 
visit of Mr. Balfour. The following delegates 
ivpresenting the various countries were present 
at the meeting at which the completion of the 
organization was arranged: — 

Great Britain. — Tho Kight Hon. Austen (Mininbcr. 
lain. M.P., Lord Bnekmuster, and Genoral 8>nntfl. K.G. 

Franck. — M. Cleinenf^^l, Minister of Oonuuorce ; 
Major Hausser, reprosonting M. houcheiir, Minister of 
Mur^tions ; and M. Bignon, member of tho Chtimbor of 
])««piitioH. special delegate of the Prencli Governinoiit to 
t ho Contu'.il. 

Italy".— ' Baron Mayor <les Planelies and Professor B, 
Attolico; Italy’s thinl delegate. General A. Mola ru»t being 
able to ho present. 

United States. — Mr. Oscar T. Crosby, wlio was the 
sole delegate of the United States, and at the rt'fpiest 
i»f tho other delegates was 1‘resident of tho Coiineil. 
With Mr. Crosby was Mr. Paul Cravat h, of New York, 
noting as advisory eounsc*!. 

After tho mooting it was amioiinootl that tho 
further mootings of tho Council wore to bo 
attonded.by M. Klotz, the Financo Minister of 
Kinnoo, or delegates reprosontiiig hitii, and also 
by tho Finance Ministers of Croat. Hritain and 
Italy or thoir delegates. Tho Council would 
hold its sessions alt.ernatoly in I’aris and 
London, and tho oflfico of tho Secretary would 
1)0 in Paris. There would also be a London 
oflico in charge of a London Secrettiry. 

'Phis was tho first permanent in ter- Allied bixly 
in which the United States was represented. 
It resulted from efforts initiated some months 
previously by Mr. McAdoo, and had for its 
ivimary object the consideration of tho needs of 
the Allied Governments for purchases in tho 
United States. By reason of the necessary 
connexion between tho proper determination 
of these neeils in the light of the possibility of 
obtaining goods in neutral countries, purcha.ses 
in those countries likewise received considera- 
tion from the Council. A co-ordinated study 
of the^o needs was therefore made, and when 
conclusions were reached tho corresponding 
^Hnancial needs were considered. The recom- 
Jiiendations of tho Council then went to tho 
Secretary of the Treasury of the UnitiHl States 
and the Allied Governments concerned. Tho 
Council at the same time indicated tho priorities 
as desired by the respective Alliod Governments. 
The final decision as to priorities as between 
these demands and the demands of the United 
States for their own puiposes were made at 
Washinj;ton. To facilitate tlie British part of 


the woik, tho branches of tho Mission in the 
U.S.A. dealing w'ith war supplies were grouped 
into a Department of War Supplies, of which 
Sir Charles Gordon became Director-General, in 
May, 1918. Mr. C. F. Whigham, of Messrs. 
Morgan, Grenfell & Co., a(;ted as Deputy- 
Director- Genoral . 

In surveying the vast anti varied activities 
of the Allied Missions, those conuecietl with 
finance were pre-eminent, taking precedence 
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even of sucli vital math'rs as munitions, ship- 
ping, food, oil suj)plieH anti aircraft. W ithout 
the not.'cssary credit, none of thest^ HU|)plies 
couhl have V)ecn obtained. 

From tliose critical tlays at the tuid of 
July, 1914, American financt) was iritiuiately 
concerned in the war. The siidthai out- 
break of hostilities found the United States a 
debtor to Ihirope for loans and great HUp[)lies 
of goods received in the spring. Normally tho 
debt w^ould liave been worked off by the sum- 
mer and autumn agricultural shipments, es- 
pecially of cotton. War took America by 
surprise. Consternation reigned at the pros- 
pect of the drain of gold to Europe to nieei^ 
American liabilities, tho liquidation into money 
of foreign -held American si^curities, and the 
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conaoquont rises of foreign exchanges. Cotton 
became a drug on the market. 

In great haste the lea^Jing banks of the coun- 
try organized a gold pool of $100, 000, 000 to 
furnish exchange on Git*ttt Britain. At the 
same time the U.S.A. Treasury Department 
invited the Jhitish Crov^ernmeiit to send ropro- 
sentativoH to this country for a conference 
on ways to meet America’s further obligations 
to Britain. These two stops seemed to create 
a now confidence. Convinced that America 
meant to i)ay what she owed, her foreign 
debtors fomwoiit most of their demands for 
immediate settlement, and the gold pool 
operated mainly as a moral influence. By the 
time Sir George Paish and Mr. B. P. Blackett, 
the British commissionei*8, reached the United 
States, late in October, the crisis had passed. 
Its passing was hastei\ed by tho rapid extension 
of the British Navy’s control of tho Atlantic 
shipping lanes. 

.For the United States there was tho dawning 
of a now day. With August, 1914, there w«is 
the last adverse balance in international trade. 
In September them was a favourable balance 
of $10,341,722. It advanced by leaps and 
bounds until at the end of the fiscal year in 
Juno, 1915, it stood at over a billion dollars. 

the $2,768,589,000 exports in the first year 
of tho war the United Kingdom took 
$911,792,000, and France $369,397,000, whore 


together they had taken $750,000,000 in the 
preceding year. The shipment of explosives 
and firearms was then in its infancy, though it 
had grown from $9,000,000 a year to nearly 
$50,000,000. Cotton — but largely because of 
the reduced price — fell off from $610,500,000 
to $376,200,000. Foodstuffs wore far and away 
the largest factor in bringing about tho change, 
tho exports of those commodities increc^ing 
more than half a billion dollars over 1913-14. 

In 1914 the chief influence of these orders 
was in supplying a much-needed stimulus , to- 
industry. There was unemployment all over 
the United States, but they speedily set that 
right. They did more than that, too, for they 
allayed a groat apprehension. This was the 
fear that as the war went on Europe would 
flood the United States with American securi- 
ties and absorb all her liquid capital, leaving 
none for the needs of American business. But 

I’ 

when it began to be seen, through tho orders 
for munitions and raw materials, that however^ 
many American stocks and bonds Europe 
disposed of in the United States, she would 
need all the proceeds of them, and more, to 
pay for what she had to buy in tho United 
States, there was a notable change of feeling. 

This problem, in fact, of how to pay for all 
they must buy in the United States was one of 
constant concern to Che Allies throughout the 
war. They sold their investments in America 
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to an ostimated total of threo billions of dollars . 
publicly and privately they borrowed in the 
American market a sum equally gmat 
before the United States entered the war. 

After the first shock of the war had been with- 
stood, there began, early in 1915, tho movement 
of gold from Europe to the United States. 
Altogether upwards of $1,200,000,000 was sent. 
The consequent upsetting of exchange was 
followed by the offer of American securities to 
American investors. During tho year 1915 
there was taken up by the American i)eople 
a $600,000,000 joint loan of England and France 
and tho bankers supplemented this by a 
$50,000,000 credit. In 1916 the United States 
took $650,000,000 in secured loans of tho United 
Kingdom, $100,000,000 in loans of the Fnmch 
Republic, and $110,000,000 in loans of the 
French cities. By December 31, 1918, tho 
total of Great Britain’s war issues in the U.S.A. 
was $1,308,400,000, those of France totalled 
$845,000,000, those of Russia $160,000,000, 
and those of Italy, $29,000,000. 

To understand the significance of these 
figures it must bo remembered that Ainerioan 
investment in the securities of foreign Govern- 
ments before tho war was almost negligible. 
About $126,000,000 of Russian and Japanese 
bonds had been bought during tho war between 
tliose coxmtries in 1904-05, but most of them 
had been disposed of again in Europe. All 
the more important banks supported the 
Euro^)ean issues with a determinatioin that 
worked wonders with investors. A publicity 
campaign of education was inaugurated and 
cooperative measures were taken. Subscrip- 
tions to loans in France and England were 
received by tho banks and cabled abroad os 
a corollary service. Every effort along thtwo 
lines was, of course, opposed and impeded by 
tho very active agents of Germany, and there 
was a very large body of adverse opinion in 
tho U.S.A. at tho start wliich had to bo over- 
comtf. It was overcome, however, and the 
psychological effects of that accomplishment 
were of immense value to the Allies as well as to 
tho United States when it took up arms later on. 

Tho entry of the United States into the war 
had been foreseen for months. A ’Council of 
Defence, made up of the leaders in tho nation’s 
great industries, had given long consideration 
to the probable necessities of the Government 
when hostilities should actually begin, and was 
prepared with plans for mobilising the country’s 
resources for the prosecution of tho war. 


In the common interest of the United States 
and the Allies, it was thought desirable that 
prices of the commodities most in demand for 
purposes of war, including some foodstuffs, 
as well as iron and steel, copper, coal, &c., should 
bo fixed at a certain maximiun for each which, 
while serving on tho one hand to prevent 
“ profiteoruig,” should, on the other, encourage 
quantity production. Notwithstanding the 
controversy which raged over this proposal, 
it was adopted. In this connexion tho Council 
of Defence and its subordinate agencies made 
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valuable use of their technical knowledge 
of th(» several industries affected, and by 
appeals to patriotism, judiciously mixed with 
threats of requi.sition, succeeded in establishing 
luaximum prices for many commodities which 
were considerably lower than tho prevailing 
market figures.* 

It was, of courses realized that it would 
probably be a year, or more likely 18 months, 
before the United SUxim could land an army 
of reasonable size in France. Meanwhile, it 
was plainly lier work to do all she could to 
help the Allies, It was an open secret tlmt 
they wore almost at the end of their resource in 
tho United States. Tho first thing to do was to 
lend them tho credit of tho Uni tori States. 
Congress acted promptly. In loss than ton days 
after tho declaration of tho war it had authorized 

• In Juno, 1917, th » New York corrtwpOTulent of The 
Times reported that variom Govormnont DaportinontH 
bacl snourod rwductions of prioo in ooppv^r from 1h. 4^ 
per lb. to 8d. and in oil from 78 . 8d. par barrel to 3 h. 7d. 
In September, 1917, Pnwidont Wilson fixod steel pricen 
at a reduction of froro 40 to 70 per cent, on prcviotiM 
market rates. 
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the Socrotary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, 
to sell $5.000, 000, OOO iti bonds and up to 
$2,000,000,000 in Certificates of Indebtedness. 
Of the procwcJs it authorized the Secretary 
of the Treasury to advance up to $.‘5,000,000,000 
to Ooverninents at war witii (Jernmny. J^argo 
amounts were at once placcnJ to the credit of 
the Allies. As the war [)rogressed this author- 
ization was successively increased, until at the 
time of th(^ arnustic(» it stoo<i at ten billions 
of dollars, and up to the end of May, 1919, all 
but $000,000,000 of tliis sum liad been passed 
over to America's “ associates ” in the war. 


I'ho following table shows the respective 
o.<lvances to each of the Allies : — 


CiriMil Uriluiii 

Kninoo 

Italy 

( '/«'(!h<)-Slt)vakia . . 

.SiTbia. 

JluiuHiiia . . 

Liliorin 


84,31«.000,000 
2,802.477,800 
1,571.500.000 
:i4 1,500.000 
187,720.750 

50.330.000 

43.412.000 
27.208.008 

25.000. 000 

10 . 000 . 000 

* 5,t»00.000 


!!ii0,380,21 0,124 

No outline of the financial support giv^en to 
the Allies by the United States would be ade- 
quate without n^forences to th<' many indirect 
services rendered by the banks. With England 
and Franct^ (jonctait rating their financial re- 
sourc*>s upon the production of munitions and 
supplies and the sustenance of their armies and 
navies, a large portion of the burdens imposed 
Upon tluar finances by the requirements of 
commerce fell upon the United States. The 
financing of commercial transactions brought 
the U.S.A. increased wealth, it is true ; but 


it also ndieved the hard-pressed older countries 
by so much as it enabled them to direct their 
fiscal energi(38 elsewhere. It was, therofort% 
a real service to th(» Allied cause, the essential 
thing being to get shipments financed. 

Befom war had waged for three months it 
was announced in New York that £50,000,000 
had been spent in America by the belligerents for 
submarines, projectiles, entrenching tools and 
boots among other things. Reliable estimates 
compiled in August, 1916, jiave the following 
rtanar.table incre se ' which had occurred in the 


value of exj^orts of material from the U.S.A. 
during the previous three fiscal yeaw (ending 
June 30) ; — 


Iron and Steel 
^plosiveM 

Copptir Manufactures 
BroHH and Manufuct tiros 
Motor-cars and Parts . . 
Cotton MaiiufaotureH 
Leather , . 


1914 1915 19J6 

Million S Million $ Million 


251 

226 

618 

6 

41 

473 

HO 

109 

170 

7 

21 

126 

33 

68 

123 

51 

72 

112 

37 

65 

80 


$ 


Exports to the United Kingdom alone reached 
$1,500,000,000 in the year ending June 30, 
1916, an increase of 66 per cent, over 1914-15, 
whereas to Russia the corresponding incre ise 
was to $325,000,000 from $61,000,000. 

In the following twelve months the U.S.A. 
exported war material — -practically all going to 
the Allies— to the value of $2,127,000,000 
against $1,329,000,000 in 1915-16. The 1916-17 
total included: - 


Explosives 

8800,000,000 

Cheinicals 

187,000,000 

Copper and Brass 

120,000,000 

Fiiv>arnis 

95,000,000 • 

Motor-cars 

90,000,000 

Horses and Mules' 

87,000,000 

Metal working Machinery 

84,000,000 

Bnrhed Wire 

27,000,000 

During fiftoon months 

(August, 1917 — 

November, 1918) of the existoneo of the U.S. 
Purchasing Commission, the British VV'ar Mis- 
sion spent $800,000,000 in war supplies alone. 
Some idea of the colossal scale of opciations 
will bo gathered from the following table, which 
gives the quantities of some of the comjuoditios 

purchased by the Mission in 
the war: — 

the U.S.A. during 

(UrNs AVI) .V.MMCV] 

TluS : 

Sh..*IIs 

33,000.000 

f^hell forgings 

. . 7,000,000 

Fuses and fuse parts 

06,000,000 

•Small arms ainmunitiun . . 

. . 1,360,000,000 

Hiflo bayonets 

2,1 35,0t)0 

MKTAr.s ; 

tons. 

Aluminiiim 

28.000 

Brass (rods) 

125,000 

Copper 

350.000 

Iron 

300,000 

Lead (pig) 

U2,ooa 

Shell steel 

1,765,000 

Steel (rniHcellaneniis) 

200,000 

Zinc 

77,000 

Chemicals, Explosives, Etc. : 


lbs. 

Acetone 

70,000.000 

CVirdite 

46,000,000 

Gun cotton . . 

22,000,000 

Sulphur . . . . ^ . 

115.000.000 

Nitrocellulose powder 

308.000,000 

Trinitrotoluol 

27,0p0,000 

Tanning extracts . . 

68,000,000 

Machinery ; 


Ploughs 

30,000 

Tractors 

10,000 

Motor trucks and cars 

. . 23,000 

Miscellaneous : 

Lumber . . 

200,000,000 ft. 

Tobacco 

3,700,000 lbs. 

Cigarettes . . 

250.000.000 

Barbed wire 

82,000 tons 


Vast new factories sj^rang up over the United 
States to turn out the huge munitions supplies 
required by the Allies. A correspondent of 
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The Times gave a remarkable description of 
some of these factories in September, 1916, in 
the following words : — 

In the pant nix months I have seen more than a little 
of what they have accomplished ; and it struck me as a 
remarkable record of Ainonean eneri^^yand adaptability. 
I went, for instance, over one plant at Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, owned by the Remington Aniw and Ammuni- 
tion Company, W'horo the first sod was turned in Decem- 
ber, 1914, where work began on the main buildings in the 
following March, and where, by the middle of last 
November, in spile of labour troubles, a factory with a 
floor area of about 1,500,000 square feet had been erected 
and 75 per cent, of the machinery was installed and in 
operation. I went over another at llion, New York, 
owned by the same firm, and given up to the n\anu- 
^facture of rifles. They got the contract in November, 


different buildings, andcoveran area of six square miles, 
and the firm as a whole, on account of the w'ar, has 
invested nearly £10,000,000 in new machitiery and 
plant, employs over 60,000 men wlvre two years ago it 
employed few’er than 5,400, and, as its president 
publicly announced a little wlille ago, is now producing 
375,000,000 lb. of military powder n year. And 
finally, I went t<i lidhlehein, where Mr. (’harlcs M. 
Schwab, th'^ stfs'l g.uiiU’i of the United States, with 
53,000 inim in his einployincnt, is turning out shells, 
guns, and forgings at a rate and in quantities Krtipps* 
might envy. 

When the war broke out, Americn, broadly Hf»eaking. 
was innocent c*f the art of tnaking iniinitions. A f»*w 
companies hen? and th«*re were cinjaged in the manu- 
facture of war material as a sidv^ line. The sit nation 
w'as that the United Slates, while enormously rich in the 
raw material of munitions, was short of the necessary 
machinery, and shorter still of the tools for making the 
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1914, they bought the necessary land the day after, 
within a week work had begun, ami by the middle of the 
following April everything was ready, and 400,000 square 
feet of new plant had come into existence. 

I went, too, over the Baldwin Locomotive works in 
Philadelphia, which had taken on aome 2,000 extra men 
for making shellH, and wag in addition building twm con- 
aiderable factories elsewhere in the city. I visited also 
the Midvale Steel Company close by, the head of which, 
Mr. W. E. Corey, in one of the first eteel men in the 
country. This firm has sunk not far short of £2,000,000 
in the manufacture of shells and howitxers. 1 likewise 
visited Eddystone, a few miles away, where the Kddy- 
«tone Ammunition Company have put up a factory that 
in full operation will employ 5,000 men in turning out 
shells ; and where also another vast rifle plant, employing 
ultimately some 15,000 people, has been erected by the 
Remington Arms Compt|uy of Delaware. 

Besides this, I was shown over the Du Pont Company’s • 
W(^k3 opposite Wilmington. They comprise some 300 


machinery ; afid that the (Jovnrnmwnt arsenals inono- 
l>olizcd most of what there was of the mutiitioiLs industry. 
To the majority of the manufacturers who have token 
it up in the United Slates, the busiiu>ss was a new one. 
This accounts for some inev'itable failures and delays. 
It, also helps to explain why, as a whole, American 
manufacturers, in spite of all the tales to the contrary, 
have not roa|>ed any extravagant profits. 

For most of the manufacturers the estimated profits 
soon became subject to very substantial discounts. 
They had to build new factories ; they had to devise large 
and expensive systems of protecting their works ; they 
hailtoget together, to train,and toweld intoa harmonious 
whole a vast body of labour ; they had to pay ** through 
the nose” for the indisp.uisable raw materials, tools, and 
machinen ; they had to meet repeated demands for 
higher wages ; they were engaged in a ceaseless, grilidjtig 
fight against time, which is by all odds the moat expensive 
of industrial commodities ; and the industry into wliich 
they had ventured is one conducted on the most rigii 
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Hpoci/icaiion8, with tho Rmallost posniblo allowance for 
error, with every item in tho output obliged to Rtand the 
of a moRt vigilant. iriMpoelion by fon>ign oxportR, 
and demanding machinery a very larg,< proportion of 
which, b«)ing u eloss for any ol her purpose, will have to bo 
Hor ippod when tho war is over. 

About 600 officials wore continually employed 
l)y the Production Dopartin<>nt of tho British 



LORD NORTHCLIFFE TRIES A FORD 
TRACTOR. 

War Mission, tho functions of which havo boon 
already defined. Soino conception of tho 
work will bo gained from the fact that as much 
as 60,000 tons of munitions per week t/cero 
<;hookod by this department. Valuable work 
was carried out by memb(M*s of this department 
regularly visiting all plants doing British 
Government work ami reporting on the condi- 
tions of deliveries. A number of officera trained 
in this work who were Amoricuui subjects were 
subsequently employed by tho United States 
Army on similar duties for the U.S. Ordnance 
Department. This department liad the super- 
vision of deliveries of supplies ranging from 
th(>rmometer8 to locomotives. The following 
list of goods supplied shows the extreme 
variety : —copper, acetone, flying boats, trac- 
tors, aluminium, sixdncli shells, nickol, howit- 
zer', nitre -cellulose, aoro]>lajie eiigitios, magne- 
tos, locomotives, trucks, thermometers, spelter, 
sulphur, pig-iron, motor spares, crank shafts 
for aeroplanes, ball bearings for aeroplanes, 
fuses and motor chassis. The shipments 
of these siipplios ran to several hundreds of 
thousands of tons each month. 

The work of inspecting munitions and suppliof^ 
and passing them for shipment necessitated the 
employment in tho Inspection Department of 
a large and liighly trained staff, numbering 
nearly 1,000. Some of those inspectors and 
examiners were military officers who had been 


trained in arsenals at home, and others were 
civilians with engineering training and qualifica- 
tions. The stores inspected included gvins, shells, 
steel forgings, explosives, brass, spelter, optical 
instruments and fuses ; mechanical transport 
stores ; aeronautical supplies and machine tools. 
Goinploto statistics of inspections, rejections and 
sliipments were recorded. Friendly relationship 
was maintained with the United States depart- 
ments, and much valuable cooperation — official 
and unofficial — took place. So widespread were 
the districts in which munitions were manufac- 
tured that it was necessary to divide the mcuiu- 
facturing areas into sections, and district inspec-* 
tors weio stationed at Bethlehem, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland and New York, while vai'ious experts 
held travelling commissions. 

Of vital necessity to tho efficiency of the 
British Navy and the flying services was the 
supply of oil. Hero especially was tlie problem 
one of shipping. The supply of tank steamers 
was altogether insufficient to meet the demand. 
It was not a question of thousands of tons but 
of hundreds of thousands of tons of oil a montli 
to provide for the requirements of the British 
Navy. It would scarcely be over-estimating 
the figure to say that towards the end of tho war 
it was necessary to ship from America to Great 
Britain half a million tons of oil per month 
for naval and aviation requirements ; and this 
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in addition to mooting vital requirements for 
war and ordinary purposes in other parts of the 
world, which often involved long sea journeys 
and required tho solo services of much tank 
tonnage. Many expedients were adopted to 
free ocean tankers from coastal work and to 
make their voyages between America and 
Europe as short and therefore as frequent as 
possible. Barges were used for. coastal work, 
repairs of tankers were expedited, and on the 




WINDING 128 MILES OF i-lNCH SQUARE WIRE ON A 14-INGH GUN. 
In Watcrvliet Arsenal, New York. 


In August, 1917, at the request of Mr. 

• Hoover, the United States Food Controller, 
the Ministry of Food, in conjunction with 
Franco and Italy, arranged for all purchases of 
food supplies other than certMils and wheat to 
be mAde through single buying organizations. 
Accordingly an Intor-Allied Meat and Fats 
* Executive was set up in I.<ondon, and a similar 
body was organized in New York, imder the 
title of The Allied Provisions Export Coin- 
nussion. Great Britain was represented by a 
strong delegation headed by Mr. Owen Hugh 
Smith. Particulars of the articles to be pur- 
chased thi^ough the Commission were submitted 
to Mr. Hoover for his approval, and in all its 
negotiations he acted as *agent for the country 
wishing to make the purchase, but the actual 


and operations wore conducted in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Hanna, tlio Canadian Food 
Controller. 

Mr. Hoover, on his part, established a dejnirt- 
ment for co-ordinating purchases on behalf of the 
Allies, United States Food Administration and 
the United States Army and Navy, and a schomo 
was evolved l>y which the requirements of t he 
Allies were purchfised on the same basis as 
those for the United States. Some idea of the 
scale of oj>crations will be derived from the 
fact that in the first two months of the Com- 
mission’s operations about 30,000 tons of bacon 
alone was purcltased, and tills at a price lower 
than the market price which obtained before 
the institution of the Commission. Mr. Alfred 
Bigland, M.P., acted as advisor to the Com- 
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miHMion on rnattorH affecting raw materials for 
oils and food and cattle-cako. 

Karly in 1918 the U.8. Government issued 
now export and im|)ort trade regulations so as to 
cut d(»wn non-oHsentials and save tonnage for 
war purposc^s! 'Fhis led to the (jiiestion whether 
Knglaiid was making erpial sacrifices. Lord 
Beading, in a frank and free discussion, made 
it quite plain that Groat Britain had sacrificed 



MR. OWEN HUGH SMITH. 
Principal British Delegate to the Allied Provisions 
Export Commission, 

everything to win the war in the shortest 
possible time aiul to relieve the world from the 
menace of German domination. 

A great improvement in the shipping situation 
was brought about by Great Britain’s drastic 
contiont ration of all ocean-going shipping upon 
carrying sup[)lios from the United States to 
British, French, and Italian ports. In the 
spring of 1918, for the firat time for montlis, 
shipping in Atlantic ports awaited cargoes of 
food from the Middle West, and this despite the 
fact that six trains loaded with meat products 
and 5,000 truckloads of grain were being moved 
to the coast daily for export to the Allies. 
During February, 1918, the colossal quantity 
of 553,429 tons of grain, cereals and flour was 
exported to the Allies. In the same month 
144,000,000 lb. of pork and beef were shipped, 
the two following months’ corresponding quan- 
Cities being 395,000.000 lb. and 357,000,000 lb. 
respectively. How these enormous increases 
were attained was grapliically described by 


Sir William Goode, the liaison officer between 
the Ministry of Food and the U.S. and Canadian 
food a(hninist rations. From July 1, 1917, to 
April 1,1918, he said, the United States exported 
to the Allies 80,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
wheat products, although it was officially 
estimated that, owing to the short crop, only 
20,000,000 bushels would bo available for 
export. Mr. Hoover calculated that 50,000,000 
out of the 80,000,000 bushels represented the 
individual sacrifice of the men, women and 
children of the United States, who either gave 
up eating white bread or reduced their con- 
sumption of it. * 

In Marcli, 1918, the amount of pork and pork 
products expoi'ted to tlie .A^llies from the United 
States reached the enormous figureof 308,000,000 
lb., more than six times the normal and 50 per 
cent. great(‘r than in any previous month in 
the previous sev'tm years. In addition there 
wore over a l>illion pounds of pork and pork 
])roducts in American storage. In Jtmuary, 
1918, the Allies asked Mr. Hoover for 70,000,000 
lb. of frozen beef a month for the ff>l lowing 
three months. In March the United States 
shipped 80,000,000 lb. of beef and beef products 
to the Allies. That was over 20 per cent, larger 
than any previous month in seven years. ’I’ht^ 
increastHl export was provided by the reduction 
of domestic consumption. By voluntary eco 
nomies the saving on sugar for the year in the 
Ihiited States would amount approximately to 
400,000 tons. 

Since the United States Food Administration 
came into existence the cost of food production, 
so far as the chief conunodities were concern«>d, 
had inci’oased 18 per cent., while the price of 
those commodities had decreased 12 per cent, 
to the domestic consumer. In May, 1917, the 
w'holesale price of flour at Minneapolis was c 
$16.75 per barrel of 196 lb. It was predicted 
that it would go to $20, or more. In the early 
part of May, 1918, however, the price had fallen 
to $9.80, a decrease of 41 per cent^ The 
statistics he had given. Sir William Goode said, 
showed that idealism was not dead. Non-# 
combatant Americans had been inspired to deny 
themselves in the midst of plenty for the sake 
of those who, thousands of miles away, died, 
suffered or just endured. 

Mr. Hoover supplemented these facts in a 
speech a few days later. He said that imder 
the pressure of the war the United States had 
been in a position to* make large exports. In 
1917 they exported over 10 million tonspf food. 
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and in 1918 he expected that they would send 
about 1 8 million tons without trenching on their 
own consumption very much. They had a great 
reserve behind that 18 million tons in the fact 
of the high standard of living in the United 
States, and they were able and prepared to reduce 
their consumption at home to almost any degree 
that was necessary beyond what they had done, 
stopping short only at the point of the mainten- 
ance of public health. The total import of tho 
Allied nations was 21 or 22 million tons. North 
America would be practically able to support the 
whole of the Allied nations during the coining 
year, and he could safely assert that thcii^ 
was no problem in tho matter of supplies. 

There were certain governing factoi*s, one of 
which, of course, shipping, and one of acute 
iirifiortance was their port capacities. For 
instance, during the last year they had increased 
the discharge of foodstulTs from their jiorts from 
200,000 tons a month u[) to over one million 
tons, and in order to export the whole 1 8 millions 
they would have to go to I J milliou tons a 
month, and he did not know that they would 
stand that strain, hut they were providing such 
wide margins that one need not have any 
anxiety as to the volume of supply. 

A wonderful story of tho way in which 
America saved Allied Kurope from starv'ation 
during the years 1910, 1917 and 1918 is told by 
the table on page 94, for the Allies received 
the great bulk of the exports chronicled there. 
To take only one instance, the export of 
condensed milk in 1918 was no less than 33} 
times the amount of the average for the five 
* years up to .Tune 30, 1914. During the year 
ending Juno 30, 1918, this one commodity was 
carried at the rate of 10 million lb. fjer week. 
Meat and meat products were exported at the 
rate of over forty-thnje million pounds per 
weok, and the quant, ity of sugar exported was 
in 1910 twenty-three times that of the pre 
war average. 

•How tho great work of transporting all 
these supplies was organized is worth telling. 
In the early years of the war responsibility for 
tho provision of shipping for war purposes was 
vested in the Transport Department of the 
Admiralty. The gradual diminution of ton- 
nage, caused by marine losses, torpcdoings, 
the increasingly large number of ships under 
repair consequent upon the abnormal mari- 
time conditions prevailing, and tho falling 
off in the production of new steamers, and 
thei increasing demands for direct naval and 


military purposes, werefactoi*8 which caused the 
Government to reconsider the whole question of 
tho transportation of supiilies. In \dcw of the 
increasing quantities of munitions and food 
supplies from North America, th<^ Transport 
Department of the Admiralty appointed Sir 
(then Captain) Connop Guthrie, in .July, 191 fi, 
to tlevelop their organization in the U.S.A. 
to meet tho growing requirements. 



^ SIK WILLIAM GOODE. K.B.E. 
Liaison Officer between the Ministry of Food and 

the U.S. and Canadian Food Administrations. 

Tho |)ractico followed by the 3^’anHport 
Department of the Admiralty had been to re- 
ceive from the different Government D<»part- 
inents in England particulars of their purchases 
of supplies in tho United States, and tht^ii to 
requisition from shipowners the necessary 
space to carry tho cargoes. This in itself was 
comparatively simple. But tho Bup[)lies con- 
sisted of anything from a cask of nails to 
enormous quantities of shells and food, corning 
from innumorablo points of production in the 
United States, and the more complex task was 
that of getting the supping to the seaboard to 
meet the ships that had been allocated for their 
convey an CO. 

Sometimes the volume of space requisitioned 
from shipowners was in excess of the quantity 
of supplies tlmt roacherl tho seaboard, and 
when the space was abandoned it vfns difficult 
for tho shipowners to obtain other cargo at* tho 
last moment, and a loss was therefore sustained. 
At other times it liappened that the volume of 
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Government cargo was in excess of the space 
requisitioned, necessitating further requisi- 
tioning at the last moment at tho expense of 
commercial cargoes which had beer^ sent for- 
ward. The cargo excluded in this way^ caused 
congestion in the toiTninals and the holding up 
of railway trucks, which were ever decreasing 
in quantity. 

A further complication resulted from tho 
variations in the delivery clauses of contracts 
for Government purchases. Some provided for 
delivery at the manufacturers* worl«i in tho 
interior, some for delivery on the railway 


being subsequently incorporated in the orgemiza- 
tion of tho Ministry of Shipping. No con- 
tractor was ponnittcHl to put his contract 
into movement on tho railways without the 
permission of the Traffic Department ; the port 
of shipment was decided by tho central organi- 
zation, and where it tlifEored from that pro- 
vided for in tho contract diQerential railway 
rates were paid or received. Iniltead of 
bringing tho bulk of tho supplies to New York, 
as luiJh previously boon tho case, tho whole 
movement was decentralized thi’oughout the 
country, and all tho i)orts on tho Atlantic sea- 
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trucks at the seaboard, and others for delivery 
on board ship. Each contractor was naturally 
anxious to make delivery of his supplies as soon 
as they were ready in order that tho terms of 
his contract might be fulfilled and he become 
entitled to payment. But it will be seen that 
without a central control to organize tho move- 
ment of such an enormous volume, nothing but 
congestion, confasion, and delay would result. 

It was, therefore, determined to co-ordinate 
the movement of supplies internally in the 
United States with tho shipping arrangements. 
A Traffic Departmei^ was created, and opera- 
ted first imder the Production Department, 


board and the Gulf of Mexico were brought 
into tlio range of use 

The advantages of tho new system soon 
became apparent. The constantly changing 
priority orders received from London were 
given effect to in a manner which, without such 
central control, would have boon impossible. 
One day munitions were urgently required, tho 
next day a foodstuff or some special commodity 
was needed with greater urgency on account 
of the changing conditions of tlie war. By 
the complete control of all railway movement, 
and through an efficient “ Car Kocord System,’* 
the position of all railway trucks carrying sup- 
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A CUNARD LINER AS OIL CARRIER. 

The photograph shows the tanks in the double bottom of a liner in course of construction. Oil was 

carried in place of water ballast* 


plioH for Mio British (JoviuTiiiiont was known, 
ami thoir movement (jould bo expedited 
aeeording to tlio iit^eds exin'ossed in the cables 
from London. The outstanding object, how- 
ev(a’, was to g(?t the best use of shipping, and 
through control of the railway movement it 
was known almost to a ton what quantity of 
supplies would reach the seaboard in any 
given number of days. The quantity of ships 
required became, therefore, almost a mathe- 
matical certainty. There was no over- or 
under-requisitioning of space, and no sendingof 
st(wners through the submarine-infested areas 
unnecessarily. 

By consolidating t he railroad and steamship 
luovt^mont enormous economies in shipping 
space resulted, as well as very large monetary 
savings to the British Government in the 
scientilic “ routing ” of cargo over the railways 
of tlie Unitetl States. 

None of thc^ tilings mentioned could have been 
done without the assistance of the United States 
railway companies. To help the Allies they 
subordinated many private interests — they lent 
technical men to the Traffic Department, they 
allowed the Traftic Department to usurp duties 
and functions which properly belonged to them 


as private companies, they agreed to a central 
“ Permit Office,*’ which proved of enormous 
advantage in the correct handling of Jh'itish 
and Allied Government traffic, Jn a thousand 
other ways the presidents, vice-presidents, and 
officials of the United States trunk railways 
showed their practical sympathy. 

In the middle of 1917 a serious shortage of , 
fuel oil in Kngland became apparent, causing 
the naval authorities great anxiety. Instruc- 
tions were received in Now York that fuel oil 
was to be shipped in the double bottoms of 
practically all steamers. Realizing the tre 
mendous urgency of the matter. Lord North- 
ed iffe personally associated himself with the 
arrangements that were made to meet England’s 
requirements ; difficulties which appeared to be 
insuperable wei’o in time overcome, and the 
Admiralty reiJorded their appreciation of 
successful efforts which avoided something 
amounting almost to disaster. The Oil Depart- 
ment which was created to deal with this 
emergency remained a permanent unit of 
the organization, and performed excellent 
service up to the time of the armistice in con- 
trolling the shipment o^ oil in tankers and 
double bottoms. 
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Other departments that were created as 
t he organization grew were those dealing with 
( onvoys, commercial cargo division, statistical, 
accounting and auditing, ships' movements 
and dispatch, and cables and private wires. 
Brandies were established at Portland, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Now 
Orleans, Galveston, and the most important of 
these kept in* touch with the central office in 
New York by means of private telegraph 
wires. A branch office was also maintained in 
('hica^ to handle Middle West traffic and act 
»is a link w’ith the an*angements on the Pacific 
coast'. 

Close working arrangements existed between 
the Ministry of Shipping organization in 
Montreal, and the frequent transfer of ships to 
(‘anadian ports or of Canadian cargo into 
American ports was carried on with excellent 
results. An office was inaintaine<l in Wash- 
ington for the i)urpose of cooperating with the 
several United States Govornnient Depart- 
ments concerned in shipping mattei’s. 

As the result of the efforts put forward 
between July, Ifflff, and July, 1917, a machine 
was brought into existenc<^ which not only 
carried the current load, but which its creators 
beliovaHl would be capable of carrying any 
additional strain that might be put u|)on it. 

In April, 1917, the Uniteil 8tat(^s entered 


the war, and up to October of the same year 
their shipping arrangements wore concerned 
only with the transportation of a limited 
number of men an<l a corresponding quantity 
of supply for the maintenance of those men in 
the fieUl. The department in the Ministry of 
Shipping office in New York which handled 
embarkation matters lent assistance to the 
United States authorities. Subsequent ly, os the 
world. knows, one half of the American troops 
that came to Europe were transported in 
steaiiiei-s under the control of the British 
Government. When the intensive movement 
of men from America developed in A|)ril, 1918, 
this department carrie<l out the enoritioiis task 
which the tians)>ortali()n of sucli largo nund:>ei*s 
involvetl with satisfaction to both the United 
Stat(‘s as well as the British Govia'innent. Hero 
was an (^xainpb' of how the organization could 
stand the test of a strain suddenly thrown 
upon it. 

But the mo\’enH>nt of men from point to 
point in so vast a country as the Unitt'd States, 
and the mov(^ment also of all the supj)lies that 
were requinsl for their maintenance, caused a 
shaving up in tJie ()i*ocess of transportation of 
the supplies incrtMisingJy requirc^l by the Allies. 
By tlie end of Octobca* it was si»en that some 
arrangt^rnents would have to bo organized 
whereby the wholc> of tlui facilities of railways, 
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LANDING MEAT IN ENGLAND. 

Cablegrams from England urged the immediate 
requirements of food and munitions, and it 
was clear that arrangements that had had to be 
made between Great Britain and her Allies had 
loft the former in a very precarious position, 
especially so far os food was concerned, and the 
other European Allies appeared to bo in equally 
dire straits. 

It was in these difficult circumstances that 
Lord Reading arrived as Ambassador iti 


piers, warehouses and tonuinals would have to 
be used more intelligently if the best results 
were to be obtained and unnecessary competi- 
tion between the United States and the Allies 
avrouled in the n^oveinent of their respective 
supplies. 

The minds of those concerneti with the 
problem were fully occupied with possible 
improvomonts when climatic conditions in the 
United States in December, 1917, and January, 
1918, brought the urgency of the matter to the 
notice of all. It was generally considered to 
be the worst winter ever experience^!. Traffic 
was entirely suspended — ice blocked the 
harhoms on the Atlantic seaboard, ships were 
unable to move, and in the gr^>at railway con- 
^ntrating points such as Buffalo complete 
trains were lost in heavy downfalls of snow, 
and in time everything became paralyzed. 


February, 1918. He immediately addresspi^ 
himself to the question of increasing the ship- 
ment of food supplies, so that when eventually 
weather conditions permitted vast trainloads: 
consisting solely of food, were moved through 
one after the other over the railways to the 
several points where an augmented fleet 
awaited them. The danger passed, but the 
experience loft its mark. The United States 
authorities saw how easily a comparatively 
satisfactory situation could be converted into 
one of real danger. Cooperation, therefore, 
became their watchword. 

Months before, the British, French and 
Italian authorities concerned with transporta- 
tion in and out of the United States had 
realized the need for avoiding competition in 
getting their supplies to the seaboard. The 
war was a common qjffort, and nothing could 
be gained by one securing a small advantage at 
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the expense of another if in the end the 
common objective was not reached. Under 
the name of the Traffic Executive a body had 
boon created xmder the chairmanship of the 
French representative (M. Level), with Sir 
Connop Guthrie as Direotor-Oeneral, which 
controlled the internal movement of the 
British, French and Italian traffic, and, so far 
as the British was concerned, was linked up 
with the shipping arrangements. 

The United States authorities took formal 
rtKJOgnition of this body, and after the diHi* 
culties referred to they appointetl repro- 
senftatives from their Railroad Administra- 
tion, Food Administratiori, Shipping Board, 
as well as from the Navy and War Departments. 
The result of their association brought excollout 
rt^sults, and many of the disabilities under 
which all had previously labourerl began to 
disappear. 

In January, 1918, the United States Govern - 
mont created the Shipping Control Committee, 
wliieh was invested witli absolute and complete 
powers over the whole of the then existing atul 
the potential mercantile marine of the United 
St-iites. The duties of that committee were 
not only to arrange for the transportation of 
the Anjcrican Army to Europe in such Ameri- 


can ships as could be made available, together 
with the supplies for their maintenance, but 
also to maintain the essential export and 
import ti*ade of the United States. The chair- 
man of this committee was Mr. P. A. S. 
Franklin, president of the International Mer- 
cantile Marino. His two colleagues were Mr. 
H. H. Raymond, president of the Clyde and 
Mallory Steamship Line and chairman of the 
American Shipowners’ Association, and, with 
the consent of the British Government-, Sir 
Connop Guthrie. 

In May, 1918, the work of the Shipping 
Control Committee had greatly increosetl, 
partly owing to the growing American Army in 
Europe and partly due to the tlifficulty of 
maintaining tlu^ United States war and civil 
shipping programimw with a mercaulilo marine 
inadequate to the demands that were being 
made upon it. 

Up to that date Sir (k)nnop Guthrie had 
continued to administ('r the vast organization 
of the British Ministry of Shipping as w’oll as 
atten<i to his duties as a member of the 
Shipping Control (’ommittoo. It was con- 
sidered desirable to release him from the burden 
of the executive work of the Ministry of 
Shipping, and ho was therefore appointed 
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Spooial Roprosoiitative of tlio Dritish Shipping 
Controller in the United States, The duties 
which he previously performed in the Ministry 
of Shipping were undertaken by Sir Ashley 
Sparks. 

From the small beginnings in July, 1916, the 
British Ministry of Shipping organization 
grew until it had a staff of over 700 in New 
York alone. Some idea of the scope of its 
work will be gathered from the fact that the 
(juantity of tonnage handled monthly by the 
Ministry of Shijiping office in New York 
approximated two million tons. The correct 
handling of so large a fleet of steamers, their 
loading and dispatch, the commercial side of 
tlie arrangement for their convoying across the 
Atlantic, all the mechanism connected with the 
a<l vices to Europe of the classes of cargo 
shipped, and the infinite detail inseparable 
from steamship management, all demanded th<^ 
most intelligent effort not only upon the part 
of the staff of the Ministry of Shipping but also 
of the local representatives in the United 
States of the British steamship lines, whose ript 
technical experience and excellent local organi- 
zations Tninistered so largely to the success of 
the whole uniiertaking. 

Hartlly of less vital importance than the 
foregoing activities was the remarkable work 
of the Publicity Branch of the British War 
Mission. During the w^ar with double energy 
and before the war with systematic thorough- 
ness, the Gennan G(;>verrunont subjected the 
peoyjle of the Unitetl States to a campaign of 
propaganda, carried on by methods in part 
gniss and clumsy, in part subtle and unsuspected, 
Tht^ circulation through the U.S, post by an 
obviously foreign agency of a mass of tenden- 
cious literature, print<^d often in slightly foreign 
type on slightly foreigti paper, may not have 
been highly efficacious in convening unbelievois 
to the id|p.s of Deutschlum. Somo one person 
or body in Germany, how'over, had thought 
out far more skilful means of approach to 
the ear and eyo of several different sections 
of American public opinion, and of this 
school there was no representative moro 
dexterous than the Gorman Ambassador at 
Washington, Count Bemstoiff. lie knew well 
the value of exploiting from the German 
point of view that liberal acquisitiveness 
in matters of the ac.'.ademio curriculum, that 
liassion for Lthrfreihcit, wdiich is the glory 
of the transatlantic universities. Exchange 
professorships, the interchange of students, the 


blandishments of interacademic courtosies, the 
encouragement of the transplantation of the 
of the modern German student corps into 
the historically uncongenial soil of the Ameri- 
can GrcH^k-letter fraternity ; all these devices, 
hanidess enough in thf^mselves, if spontaneous, 
wei*e fostered and directed by the German 
diplomats at Washington, acting \mder instruc- 
tions from headquarters at Berlin. 

The course pursued in academic was followed 
also ill olhor spheres. The object aimed at was 
not alone constructive, directeil, that is to say, 
at the consolidation of Gennan -American good- 
will. Behind almost every move might •be 
detected tho design to foster British-American 
misimderstanding, and no stop W'a.s omitte<l 
w’hich could provoke that misunderstanding or 
reopen woimds which the process of time and 
a happier dispensation had begun to heal. 
The personal charm of Count Bernstorff, 
which W1V4 very groat, and his quick sympa- 
thetic adjustment to the mental processes of 
the .American Press and general public proved 
to be tho source of almost daily rumours 
hostile to Great Britain or its leadei*H, and 
these rumours quickly spread through the 
exchanges, tho clubs, the drawing rooms, and 
the streets. Other sections of The Times 
History of the Bar, in treating of the nature 
of tho United States and its inhabitants, have 
explained the geographical, racial and political 
considerations which played into his hands. 
Misunderstandings over tho Panama Canal, a 
divergency between American and British 
lawyers in certain questions of maritime law 
which had come up for discussion at the Hagua 
and London Conferences, the Ulster crisis in 
1914, all provided opportunities for adroit 
manipulation. Even the most trivial possibili- 
ties were utilized. The stillborn experiment in 
the reform of American spelling, making as it 
did for the minimising of the language tie 
between tho United States and the Britisli 
Empire did not go, so it has been said, wi^iout 
German assistance or, at least, encouragement. 
The failure of this Teutonic campaign, for tho 
Austrian officials were willing if lagging part- 
ners, was due to the innate common sense wdth 
which the American people is endowed. The 
victory, hoivovor, was not assorted before great 
hami w^as done to American relations with the 
Empii’e, harm, indeed, of which the effects 
have not yet been entirely removed ; and in the 
check given to German propaganda, a British 
publicity campaign, undertaken in the jfnerest 
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tBpJf defence, piayed a not unimportant part. 
It is perhaps time that the story of this cam- 
paign, concerning which no mystery exists, 
should bo better understood * 

Early in the war the need for the Government 
to bestir itself was felt, but the warnings which 
reached it from America as to the danger of 
an excess'of zeal and os to the sensitiveness of an 
officially neutral United States to any errors in 
a professionally conducted propaganda, rightly 
or wrongly, confined its efforts to two channels. 
In the first place, a body, which took its name 


among other countries, of a series of pamphlets 
of which the most famous was t he llryce Koporti 
In the second place the News l)ei)artment at 
the Foreign Oflict^ placed itself at the disposal of 
the American Press representatives in London, 
studied their net'ds, endeavoured to procure — 
not always from fully sympathetic officials — 
their satisfaction, and supplied upon demand 
official explanations, drawn up to Sieet the 
legitimate enquiries of a neutral public, of the 
various vexed questions of belligerency 

The mailing list of Wellington House, being 
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from iti location at Wellington House, under- 
took the distribution in the United States, 

* Mr. Do Vrtlora, tho Sinn Poin leader, Inifl asserted 
in^ro than once in tho United Slates that vast suni-s were 
spent by the British Empire on “ American propaganda,” 
particularly in the direction of poisoning tho mind of 
the United States against Ireland. In 1919 a firm of 
American publishers pablivhed wliat ' puqKirted to b. 
“ evidence of the great-est conspiracy ever atternpn*d 
to bo perp.-^trated on tho United States.” This forgery 
took tho shape of an alleged report by the ” head of tho 
British Secret Service in U.S.A.” to Mr. Lloyd George 
detailing certain policies indicative of a desire to transfer 
the allegiance of American citizens to the British Crown. 
In giving an account of the actual publicity step^ taken 
by the British War Mission it is not perhaps uninteresting 
to mention these two statements, if only to indicato to 
what lengths hatrc*d of* tho British Empire will go, 
oven in absurd misrepresentations of this nature. 


carefully compiled, wius expanded till it con- 
tained over 200,000 names of influential persons 
throughout the Union, and thero can be no 
doubt of the efficacy of the distribution based 
upon it in iuet*ting tho widespread demand 
among educated Americans for greater infonna- 
tion as to British ideals and as to British 
practice The efforts of the News Department 
formed the basis of all subsequent develop- 
ments, and, in scicuring from Lord Robert Cecil 
and Sir Fretlerick Maurice, tho then Director of 
Military Operations at the War Office, a weekly 
and in each case characteristically personal 
interview with the foreign correspondents 
resident in London, it may claim to liave played 
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Rome part in the practical demonstration of a 
truism, not sufficiently comprehended in the 
early stages of the war, that the objects of 
officialdom and of those charged with the task 
of providing for the public reliable and solid 
information are not of necessity opposofl. 
However .that may bo, work that could bo 
undertaken through these channels, if valuable, 
was severely limited. '^^I'he entry of the United 
States into the war removed many of the 
objections to the conduct of further experi- 
ments, while the value of publicity as a means of 
tiational education had been brought home to 
tfie British public by countless undertakings 
drawn from the domestic history of the period. 

In April, 1917, Mr. Balfour visited America. 
I*orhap3 even more important than anything 
he accomplished in tlie actual negotiations 
which he conducted with the United States 
A(hninistration was the foundation which ho 
was able to lay for a legitimate policy for 
British publicity within that country. His 
visit, the natural friendliness of his appearances 
in New York and in the South os well as in 
Washington, provoked an outburst of enthusi- 
asm which bore immediate fruit in a fuller 
comprehension by Americans of botli British 
aims and British sacrifices in the war. While 
fully sensitive to this, Mr. Balfour was perfectly 
aware of the unwearied machinations of un- 
friendly elements. He knew that their mis- 
representations of Great Britain found them- 
selves only opposed by the unorganized and 
sf>asmodic efforts of overworked British officials 
in America or by the excellent but infinitesimal 
*'• work which under existing arrangements could 
l>o done in England. Acting on the advice of 
men of large experience, British, Canadian and 
American, drawn alike front official and non- 
official cimles, he left behind him in New York, 
on his . return, the nucleus of a staff which, in 
Juno of the same year, opened office in Fifth 
Avenue at 43rd Street as the British Bureau 
ofolnformation. Shortly before this date the 
War Cabinet had reorganized the News Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, wliich, under the 
new name of the Department of Information, 
became the home office of the New York 
branch. 

The New York office was to pass t}u*ough 
two other changes, one at least of which was 
to be significant. To continue the work 
inaugurated by Mr, Balfour*s Mission the 
British War Mission was formed in the United 
StatlBB, with headquarters in New York and 


Washington, with Loni Northcliffe at its head, 
as has been described. In co-ordinating the 
various activities necessitated by Franco- 
British, American, and other Allied coopera- 
tion and in building up a huge concern for this 
purpose. Lord Noitlicliffo soon realized the 
necessity of forming a publicity department 
which should handle the British Mission's 
dealings v^ ith the Press and public. According- 
ly the absorpt ion of the Bureau in the Mission 
was docrtM.d, and in time satisfactorily accom- 
plished, an arrangement continued by Lord 
Northcliffi^’s successor. Lord Reading, who 
was to accomplish groat results with the 
machine winch was the creation of his pre- 
decessor. Shortly aft.er, the London office 
also was reorganized, being incorporated in 
the new' Ministry of Infonnation, with ilio 
direction of which tlie Cabinet entrust^'d Lonl 
Beaverbrook. Both changes were in the 
interests of gr(*nter uniformity, and the Bureau 
gained immojl lately by close contact with the 
Mission’s sympathetic head and his active 
departmental chicts. Its rule of action was 
first, last and fonanost rigid abstention from 
interference with American affairs. Its 
(lovelopmont was dictated primarily not by 
its own ideas, but by the demands to which 
it was subjoct(>d by Americans. It was hard 
indeed to keep pace with these demands. By 
the ^nd of 1918 tlion* wtire branches of the 
Bureau of Informat ion in Washington, Chicago 
and Sail Francisco. The staff in all comprised 
little short of 100 persons. It wm divided into 
] 2 departments. 

Tt is not an easy task to describe the various 
activities of the Bureau of Information in 
America without slipping into the monotonous 
cliches of an official catalogue. Undoubtedly 
the most serious obstacle in the way of mutual 
Anglo-American eornpnshension lay in the fact 
that, through circumstances which could not 
have boon avoided, an impassable barrier had 
bwii eri'Cted betweim the two countries, a 
barri<‘r which had inU^rrupted the usual flow 
of ideas, commercial; political, journalistic and 
literary, from each side of the Atlantic to the 
other. In part this barrier was oaased by the 
prohibition of steamer traffic, in part by the 
congestion of the cables by official messages, 
in part by the absorption of individuals in both 
countries by tasks and interests of an’^abnonnal 
character. To give no other instances, it ^ill 
be remembered that the war interrupted the 
celebration of the centenary of peace between 
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Great Britain and the United States, an occasion 
in all probability for piiblications and pro- 
noiincomonts of great moment. Again during 
tho period of neutrality at least Mr. Pago and 
other prominent American citizens had boon 
perforce tongue tied, as tongue tied as were Sir 
Uwil Spring-Rice or Sir Robert Borden in 
America. While it was interesting to note in 
the world of literature that tho w’ar poetry of 
Rupert Brooke and other younger poets, which 
provoked such immediate I’esponse throughout 
(o*eat Britain and which were later to provoke 
scarcely less cordial response acro.ss the Atlantic 
Ocean, wore, in 1917 hardly known and seldom 
quoted in tho United States. 

It wtis then the Hi-st task of the British 
M ar Mission and of its Information Bureau 
to obviate, so far as that was possible, this 
\uifortuiUite condition of affaii*s. Through- 
out the country there were bodies only too 
anxious for a roinsulation of the international 
electric current. The Bumau could in a 
secondary way assist the process by helping 
distinguished speakers from Great Britain to 
fulfil their engagements or accept their invita- 
tions in America. With each case the assistance 
needed and given varied. The list, too, of those 
who came is varied enough to prove of interest. 
There were members of tho Labour party, 
there was a deputation from the British Uni- 
versities, there were men of religion like the 
Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Birmingham, 


Sir George Adam Smith or Dr. Guttory, There 
wore travellers like Sir Walter Lawrence or 
Sir John Foster Fraser ; sailors like Captain 
Carpenter of the Vindictive, soldiers and airmen 
and war correspondents. Lord Birkenhead 
did a lightning tour. Names famous in British 
medicine and surgery are on the list, such as 
Mackenzie and Arbuthnot Lane. There were 
evangelists like Gipsy Smith, inventors like 
Majoi General Swinton, authors like Lord 
Uharnwood, Ian Hay or Jolm Masefield, 
representatives of tho British Rotary Club 
movement and of the V.M.C.A ; last, but not** 
least, two tours by tho incomparable Harry 
Lauder. The Dominion Ministers passed 
through on their way fo and from England, 
and were good enough to speak in public. 
Australia sent also a State Premier and ex- 
Prernicr. 

It was felt, however, that the process must 
bo reciprocal. England must keep in td^icli 
with what was said and thought across tho 
seas, and tho list of those Americans whoso 
path was smoothed upon their European 
journey is not shorter than the corresponding 
tale of Europeans. Flspecdal intei'ost in 
Eirgland was roused by five se[)arato parties, 
each consisting of about twenty-five component 
persons, comprising editors and owners in 
coatix)! of papers other than the metropolitan 
daily papers of the Atfantic seaboard. Some 
of these papers were daily journals; others 
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wore monthly. Some wore drawn from the 
technical or business publications ; others from 
the religious Press. Helped at every turn by 
bodies like the Pilgrims or the English speaking 
Union or the Association of Foreign Corres- 
pondents in New York, these individuals in 
their several ways did as much as by artificia 
means it was possibh' to do to re-create the 
intercourse between the nations which had been 
imfortimately interrupted. 

Most of the work which the British War 
Mission wtvs called upon to perform consisted 
in taking up the British share of work falling 
joifitly upon all the representatives of the Allied 
CO -belligerents in America. T n inak iug purchases 
of war supplies, in shipping or in transportation 
questions, this was, of course, j)articularly true. 
Fortunately it was in great measure true of 
f|uestions of publicity. In bringing homo (o 
American citizens the enormous nature of the 
<lemand8 made by war iip<in the civil popula- 
tion, in indicating the cost of war, in showing 
the necessity of loans, in emphasising tlie 
necessity of food economy, the United States 
Administration quickly realized that the Allied 
nations could furnish much vivid and illustra- 
tiv^e material useful for it “ to point a moral 
or adorn a tale.” 

The first indication of tliis fact came in 
an invitation to the British and French (iov ei'ii- 
inents from the United States Treasury, 
swonded by the United States Committee 


of Public Infunnation, to send out speakers 
to aid in the approaching “ Liberty Loan 
Campaign/’ Some thirty wounded British 
officers were dispatched from England and 
were, by the Unitt?d States officials, allotted 
to different sections of the country. Through 
the length and hnwlth of their allotted districts 
those officers told in simple words their war 
experience and the experience of (livat Britain 
under war (jonditions. They wei’e can^fully 
selected and thej'^ served their country and the 
common cause with groat alality, finding for 
tlieir part, in the warm-hearted hospitality 
with whi(*h they were ev(a*y where received, 
a welcome cliange of iiitemst ami occupation 
after their exacting and nerve-racking 
experience upon the tields of buttle. 'J’he 
lecturing department of the Biimaii of Infor- 
mation had its hands full, for at tho Ameri(?an 
Covernmont’s request this party was siieeeeded 
by otht'rs. 

In quite a »lilTerent lino, too, it found itself 
fully oecu|)ied in examining the ere<ieiif iais 
of all tile itinerant lecturei's upon the war 
who elaimed to lie ox-soldiers of the Ih'itish 
forces. With the aid of the Brifisli and 
the Ameri(^nn |)rovosts-marshal and with 
tho aid of special legislation by (’ongress, many 
impostom wore remov(‘d from the (dianee of 
doing coiisidorabU' injury to British- American 
good feejing. On the other hand the Art^erioan 
public is, or was, insatiable in its appetite for 
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acldreBsos on war questions. Few days passed 
without a dozen applications for speakers reach- 
ing the British Bureau. Sometimes it was 
from the organizers of a general meeting of 
chambers of commerce or of Bar associations 
or of bankers ; sornetimos it was for the anni- 
versary of tlie admission of a State into the 
Union, somotimM for a Raleigh commemora- 
tion, the yearly gathering of a great trade 
association, or the annual banquet of the 
American Acadetny. As far as it was possible 
to meet such demaruls they were met, and the 
oliart of British speakers in operation upon any 
given day, which was daily most accurately 
kept by the Bureau oflicials, came to resemble 
a target fired at by a shot-gun. 

It was not only for speakers that the American 
Oornraitteo of Public Information asked. At 
its request three exhibition h of war relics were 
kept in circulation through the country, no easy 
task when the paramount importance of in no 
way adding to the congestion upon the railroads 
is considered. The collection of large naval 
photographs, which drew so inucJh attention in 
].<ondon, was. shown in Washington to fifty 


thousand persons in a fortnight, including all the 
high officials. Afterwards it also went on tour, 
while finally three splendid collections, two ol 
war lithographs and one of war oil paintings 
including those of Orpen, destined finally for the 
Imperial War Museum in London, sprecki 
through the thousands of spectators in thc 
various cities a wider knowledge alike of 
British valour and of British artistic genius as of 
the enterprise which enjoined upon the ono 
portrayal of the other 

The Bureau of Information in New York was 
» naturally the channel through which the 
(Government war photographs and war moving 
picture films were placed before the public in 
America. It is not necessary here to elaborate 
the details of tliis operation. The organizing 
genius of the late Sir Bertram Lima liad pro- 
vided the British Government with an unrivalled 
series of war photographs. Through the 
British Bureau using every means of reaching 
distribution, alike through the big Metropolitan 
dailies as also through the syndicates and 
associations, the Press of the United States wa*? 
covered. The final machinery of distribution, 
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ncloptod Ilf tor considorablo ('Xjioriniont, was 
oopitnl, in ivliole or in part, by the jniblieity 
bureaux of the otlier Covwninents. A weekly 
budget of topical war ])ictures was also being 
shown throughout the country in conjunction 
with those of the American, French and Haliaii 
t-loverninents. 

A Press department circulabMl to the. Press of 
the United Stal<.»s occasional articles whenever 

these seemed leyitimate or tiimdv. One such 

•• ■ 

article, for publication on August 4, 1918, 
containing simple statistical stattamnts of 
British effort and of British ach’cve'ment in 
the four years of war, obtained twenty -six 
thousand columns of publicity. Other articles 
were very widely inserted in the Prews, w hile, 
by agreement ivith the big syndicate's which 
supply the smaller up-countiy papei-s with 
matfices or “ boiler-plate ” (stereo), grou|)8 of 
newspapers Some times numbering as many as 
thirteen thousand were enabled to make use of 
the material supplied. In all aiticles in- 
formation alone was aimed at. It was 
the aim to issue none tendencious in their 
character, and, therefore, most were very 
widely used. 

Such, in the main, were the function.s of tin? 
British Bureau of Information, the publicity 
department of the British War Mission It is 


not easy to (h^scribo its manifold minor activi- 
ties. Il was always prcjiai’ed to act from its 
four c(nitres as a British Kmpire r(‘f(‘n*nce 
library upon consultut ’on by editor or loader 
w'riter. It had to Imj ready to haialle the legal 
and aflmijiist nil ive (|U(‘stions involvi^d in tlu' 
driving of a Bi itish tank along Fift h Avema^ oi- 
in the ('n^etion of a c apt unMl ( lerman suhmai inr' 
in Central Park. It had to partici|)ate in New 
York's monster Hero Land ha/.aar for Allied 
charitiivs and set up in oin‘ eoj*ner (jf it a replica 
of flu^ Kl(‘t4 Street “ Idicshire Ch(*ese,” complete 
with th(5 sp»(M’al W't'dnesday-pndding and the 
London couks to cook it. It laindlefl no small 
portit)n of the exliihitiuns at Chicago, San 
Fraiiciscf\ and (*ls<‘w fioro. It liad to j)roduco 
the British “ float s " in the gala sti-in^t |)i‘o. 
c'cwsicaiH in X(tw ^’ork. British firms using 
nation-wide C.S. publicity put at its dis[)osal 
tlieir American advertising s|)aco aiaJ ins(ate<l 
in it, instead of notices of goods they could not 
shi|s the firm's war record drawn u|) for tlaaii 
by the Bureati. These are sampk\s only of w hat 
constituted the calls for it.s activity in the 
legitimates publicity work of explaining to 
America w hat the J^ritish Empire fought for and 
how the Britisli Empire fought. ^ 

Publicity work in the United Stab's cannot 
‘ bo adfHpiatoly doscrilx'd by giving ttiu recoid of 
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any one organization. Every 8f)eeeh in Parlia- 
ment, every letter in the papei-s, each move of a 
political party harl it8 reaction in the United 
Stato.^. Much for cementing gootl relations was 
accornplibhed liy private effort. Many caiise.s 
of friction were avoided by the self-restraint of 
editi»i*s in-ehief u[)on both sides. To describt- 
in full the action and counter-action of the many 
forces afTecting intei'national n lations through 
these years of war would be an exacting task. 


It is not exaggerating to say that those forces 
centred and edciiod round the British War 
Mission as no doubt round one of many points. 
At least it was due to the War Mission and its 
chiefs that a policy in publicity matters was 
followed keenly alive and respectful to the 
full of legitimate American susceptibilities, 
but protective of the good name of Britain 
by and with the aid of nil tliat was most truly 
American in the United States. 



AT THE HERO LAND BAZAAR. 

Mbs Sinclair aa a piper in Lady Aberdeen’s booth 
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OF THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE. 


Duo A NIZATI ON IN 1918 ^TRANSPORT OF AMERICAN TkOOPS -ToNNAOE STATISTICAL ToSITION — 

Me:asures Taken to Maintain Kssential Imports — Shippinc Assistance for the Allies - 
JJfkect of the Armistice — Repatriation of Troops — Reduction of Freichts —Demobiliza- 
tion OF Shipping — System of Voyage Licensing — Ships Built to Order of the Government 
- Disposal to the Shipping Industry — Shipping Losses of the Maritime Nations — 
'I’he United States Development — ^1'ributes to the Mercantile Marine -The Thames 
J’aceant — War Records of Representative Ownerships. 


I N Hti ottrlicr uIia])tor (voL XT., Chaptop 
CLXIX) was iloscriboil tlio gradual 
process of mobilizing the Britisli Menuiii- 
tile Marino fi’oin the outbreak of war, 
witli all the difficulties which had to bo oncouii- 
l.ored and all the mistakes that wore made, 
until the OBtablishment of the Ministry of 
Sliipping in the beginning of 1917. Tho 
c’poation of tho Ministry marked a now stage 
in the utilization of all our resources for war 
pjirposes, and showed that tho paramount 
importance of putting all shipping to the 
utmost possible use was at last realized. 
Another chapter (Vol. XV. Chapter CCXXXIV) 
traced the work of tlio Ministry of Shipping 
during 1917, when practically the whole of 
British shipping wa43 brought into a system of 
State requisition, and recorded tho moasuri's 
taken by the State for increasing the production 
of ships, which had then drifted into a condition 
of the utmost urgency. 

When considering tho work of tl^e Ministry 
of Shipping it should be remembered that none 
of the authorities who worked there would wish 
for an undue measure of credit for what was 
achieved by the Mercantile Marine. All wrould 
at once admit that unless they had had first-class 
material upon which to work, they would have 
bem helpless. The material was represented 
by the pluck and dogged enduranoe of tho sailors 
Vol. XXl— Part 264. 


and lircmon ; by Mm cGunigo, import urbable 
luilmtioss and skill of Mm officers and ongi- 
iHHTs of tim Britisli Morcantilo Marine ; and 
by tho Hoot of inorohant ships of ovory type, 
from the moiistor groylmund liner to the 
Jiuniblo little collier, which w'ore at tlio service 
of the nation by reason of Mm business ability 
of tho privato ownoi’ships which contracted 
for thorn and tho toclmical knowliKigo and 
craftsmanship of tlio groat shipbuilding estab- 
lishments which constructed them. What 
the Ministry of Shipping did — and it is im- 
portant to remember that many of tho ablest 
munagtu'K of shi])[>ing ia tho country gave their 
servieos to it — was to try to put tho tonnage 
available to tho best possible use Tiiat 
mistakes n\ oro made was, of course, true, but 
tho coinpi.'ting claims which had to bo considerod 
were all of tho most insistent kind, and tho broad, 
impartial view of all mon who had roasini to 
know tho almost overwhelming character of 
thoso claims was that the work was well done. 

Well it was that by the beginning of 1018 the 
Mercantile Marino was highly organized. The 
greatest strain came in the spring of that year 
during the German offensive. The demand on 
the cross-Channel service was itself not so very 
serious, and it was successfully met; but thes 
great burden thrown on the Mercantile Marine 
was in tho transport of tho largest possible 
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number of American troops across the Atlantio. 
Before this great development occurred the 
Ministry had already started to concentrate 
shipping in the North Atlantic trade in order 
to bring foodstuffs from the nearest producing 
sources, and between March 31 and August 31 
no fewer than 1 24 extra sliips were put into that 
route. Transports wore turned round in port 
in extraordinarily quick time, and for a long 
period American troops were poured across the 
Nortli Atlantic at the rate of about 5,000 a dayi 
The pfuformanco of utilizing the shipping to 
tlie best possible advantage in that routu 
reflected vf^ry groat credit on thoso concerned 
in thf) work. A largo staff was maintained in 
N<3 w York concentrating on it. 

Ill absolntely disinterested fashion ships wore 
diverted from every trade. No consideration 
of preserving trades which had boon built up 
at great cost over many years was allowed to 
prevail. Wonderful oiiportunities were made 
for foreign ownerships, which these were quick 
to Bt'ize to the utmost limit of tlwur capacity. 
The Armistice found foreign slhpjiing firmly 
entrenchf^d in many trades. Tlio fact that 
British vessels had had to desert thoso trades 
was bad for British shipping and bad for British 
trade. The end of tlio war found both having 
to fight an ujilull fight. The full price which had 
to bo paid for the diversion of shipping to the 
purpose of transporting troops was probably 
never realiziMl. If it was, it is doubtful if any 
otlun* course would have boon adopted than of 
j)lacing the whole of the shipping resources of 
the country at tlie service of the Allied and 
Associated N ations. 

Taking into aecouiit only steamships of over 
600 tons gross, there wore in the service of 
Great Britain before the war 18,600,000 tons. 
Of this total from 10,000,000 tons to 16,000,000 
tons w(^re employed in trade with tho United 
Kingdom, which may bo regarded as equivalent 
to about 12,000,000 tons. By January 1, 1917, 
tho total had betm reduced to 17,750,000 tons, 
showing a reduction of about 750,000 tons. At 
the date of the Armistice tho total was only 
15,000,000 tons, a reduction of 3,600,000 tons 
as compared with the pro-war figures. By 
January 1, 1918, the amount had crept up to 
15,250,000 tons, including all now construction 
and all purchases. This figure, it will bo 80 c»n, 
shows a reduction of 2,500,000 tons as compared 
^with the beginning of 1917, and it was during 
the intervening period that the demand for 
tonnage was most acute. 


Besides actual losses, there were always very 
large amounts of tonnage out of action owing 
to heavy damage due to war and marine causes. 
As compared with 100,000 tons under repair on 
January 1, 1917, there were on January 1, 1918, 
no fewer than 1,000,000 tons under repair. 
During 1918 2,000,000 tons of shipping wore 
allocated to the naval services as Fleet auxili- 
arias, armed merchant cruisers and colliors, 
while 1,860,000 tons were employed on military 
sorvioes alone. There wore 2,600,000 ions 
allocated to tho Allies, 400,000 tons were allotted 
to the British Dominions overseas, 1,600,000 
tons were employed in trading abroad ancl in 
coasting services (as compared with 3,670,000 
tons on January 1, 1917), and only 6,000,000 
tons were available for ordinary commercial 
services. A qualification must bo made to the 
extent that many ships on naval, military, 
Allied and Dominion services brought imports 
on tho return voyage. 

In tho result, it was estimated that, as 
compared with 12,000,000 tons wliich wore 
employed in iinpt)rt trade before the war, 
approximately 7,600,000 tons wore so engaged 
at tho bogimung of 1917, and 6,250,000 tons 
at the beginning of 1918. Yet tho decline in 
imports was only as sliown in the following 
(Lguros. Iti 1913 the imports amounted to 
54,500,000 tons ; in 1916 to 46,000,000 tons ; 
in 1917 to 38,000,000 tons; and in 1918 to 
about 35,000,000 tons. Before 1917 certain 
commodities had been selected, on wliich it 
had been decided (hat the greater part of the 
deficiency should fall. During 1917 nearly 
70 per cent, of the reduction fell on thoso 
selected imports, ami in spite of tho low level 
of those imports during 1917, nearly 20 per 
cent, of tho reduction of the imports in 1918 as 
compared with tho 1917 level fell upon them. 
The total reduction of thoso commodities, 
whicli included pit-props, other timber, paper 
and paper -making materials, jute, fruit, certain 
foodstuffs and other non-ossontial cargo, 
amounted to 5,421,000 tons in 1917, eA com- 
pared with 1916, and to 647,000 tons in 1918 
as compared with 1917. The reduction in 
imports of these commodities in 1917 amoimted 
to 63 per cent, as compared with 1916, while 
the reduction in 1918 amounted to only 5 per 
cent. 

Tho effect of letting the reduction of imports 
fall upon certain selected commodities was to 
maintain extraordinarily well the importation 
of essential oommoditiea. Thus, ae compared 
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mth 5^900,000 tons of wheat and wheat flour 
imported into the United Kingdom in 1913, 
there were 4,100,000 tons imported in 1918. 
As compared with 1,150,000 tons of meat, 
including bacon, imported in 1913, the importa- 
tion of these commodities in 1918 amounted 
to 1,200,000 tons. The corresponding figures 
for sugar ware 1,950,000 tons in 1913 and 
1,350,000 tons in 1918 ; for iron ore, 7,4^,000 
tons and 6,600,000 tons ; for . other metailio 
ores, 1,800,000 tons and 1,650,000 tons ; for oil, 
including fuel oil for the Navy, 1,850,000 tons 
in 1913 and as much as 5,200,000 tons in 1918. 
Befpro the war a large proportion of the imports 


coaling facilities at British bunkering stations. 
By means of this pressure the country secured 
the services of about 1,500,000 tons of neutral 
shipping, of which about one half we» employed 
in trading outside the real danger zone. 
Obviously at a time when miners were being 
exempted from military service because they 
wore engaged in a trade essential for the welfare 
of the country, and there was the greatest 
difficulty in providing ships for the transport 
of British coal to foreign ports, it would have 
been absurd to have allowed these supplies, 
placed abroad in the face of great difficulties, 
to be at the service of neutrals without some 
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liod been brought in foreign vessels. Thus of a 
total of 54,500,000 tons imported in 1913, 
34,500,000 tons were imported in British 
bottoms and 20,000,000 tons in foreign vessels. 
During the period of the ruthless submarine 
wartofe the quantity of available neutral 
tonnage declined very seriously. In 1917, 
out of a total of 38,000,000 tons imported, 
31,000,000 tons were brought in British ships 
and 7,000,000 tons in foreign vessels. In 1918 
the total importation was about 35,000,000 
tons, of which 30,000,000 were brought in 
British ships and 5,000,000 in foreign vessels. 
It must be recorded that a proportion of the 
neutral tonnage was only maintained in British 
cervioe by means of pressure brought to bear by 
0 


compensation. On their side the neutrals 
obtainiKl very high freights. It was one of the 
features of the war at sea that from the out* 
break of hostilities neutrals were able to 
maintain a privileged position of ability to 
secure higher freights. This privilege remained 
with them long after the conclusion of the war 
In 1917 the convoy system was instituted, 
wliich, coupled with the fact that voyages 
were being prolonged by diversion of ships 
from the normal routes, meant that from these 
causes the effective supply of tonnage was 
reduced, as compared with that available in 
1916, by approximately 20 per cent. During 
1918 the effective reduction in the tqimage 
from the quantity available in 1917 was about 
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10 per cent., while the reduction of imports 
in British vessels was only about 3 per cent. 

The very great improvement brought about 
in the importing oapeu)ity was duo to a number 
of factors, of which the following may be cited 
as the chief : (1) An improvement in the dis- 
tribution of shipping to services for which 
it was best adapted, as in the case of vessels 
allotted to military, naval, Dominion and 
commercial services. (2) An improvement 
in loading, partly due to the better distribution 
of shipping. During 1918 the quantity of 
cargo carried per net ton of loaded vessels 
entering British ports was approximately 
40 per cent, more than in 1913. (3) A speeding- 
up of loading and discharging. (4) Shipping 
was concentrated on the shorter distance 
routes, especially in the North Atlantic. Thus 
as compared with the pre-war period, there was 
a reduction of 55 per cent, in the number of 
vessels employed in the trade between the 
United Kingdom and India, and of 75 per cent 
of those employed in Australasian trade. The 
reduction in the number of sliips engaged in 
* the Far Eastern trade was nearly 100 per cent., 
and in the South African trade nearly 80 per 
cent. These reductions show the disturbance 
which had to be made in the British shipping 
services. They were essential for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, but how serious they were for 
British commerce, allowing such wonderful 
openings for foreign vessels, has already l^een 
indicated. 

Much British shipping was placed at 
the service of the Allies. In 1918 France 

had the equivalent of over 1,000,000 tons 

•• 

gross of British shipping in her service. 
The quantity allotted to France varied 
substantially, and during 1917 and 1918 
WM somewhat greater than during the early 
part of the war. This tonnage was employed 
mainly in the carriage of essential foodstufEs. 
coal and munitions to Franco. It was estimated 
that in 1918 about 45 per cent, of the total 
impoA» into Franco were carried in British ships. 
Of her total imports of coal of about 1,500,000 
tons a month, about 50 per cent, was carried m 
British ships, and of her cereal imports about 
60 per cent. Besides the direct assistance of 
the allotment of British ships to carry cargoes 
to French ports, France secured indirect tonnage 
assistance in other ways» namely, by having 
the benefit of coal at bmikering stations abroad 
which were supplied by British ships, and by 
the use of neutral tonnage obtained for Allied 


service through British bunkering pressure. 
Arrangenionts wore also made wlioroby after 
the Armistice a very largo amount of tonnage 
was to bo built in British yards for French 
ownerships. 

Italy also secured tonnage assistance. At 
the end of 1918 there was the equivalent of 
about 760,000 tons gross of British shipping in 
her service, and about 45 per cent, of her total 
imports were carried in British ships. In the 
earlier years of the war the average was nearer 



COLONEL LESLIE WILSON. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
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600,000t tons gross. The main requirements 
of Italy for tonnage were for coal and cereals, 
and Great Britain in practice assumed respon- 
sibility for the provision of such tonnage assist- 
ance as Italy rof|uired to ensure for herself an 
adequate supply of these commodities. At the 
end of 1918 about half of her total imports of 
both commodities wore carried in British sliips. 
Italy also received a largo degree of British 
assistance in the transport of munitions and 
raw materials both from the United States and 
the United Kingdom, and, like France, she 
received valuable indirect assistance from Great 
Britain in the fonri of neutral tonnage and 
bunker supplies from British ships. 

With the conclusion of the Armistice the 
strain on the supply of tonnage did not relax. 
Instead of the authorities having to exert them- 
selves to the utmost to carry troops from the 
United States and other countries to Europe, 
they had to repatriate troops and to endeavour 
to release as much tonnage as possible for 
commerce. By the end of May, 1919, more 
than 300,000 Dominion troops were repatri. 
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ated, in spite of a very unfortunate strike 
of ship -repairers. Yet it was not possible 
to transport troops fast enough to satisfy 
the wishes of all the men, and feeling on the 
subject grew so strong that disturbances 
took place at certain camps. The trouble 
was much aggravated by labour difficulties, 
which meant that in some cases, after orders 
had been given for troops to embark by a 
certain date, the arrangements were cancelled 
By the end of July most of the Australians, 


EjSorts were made, as already indicated, to 
return shipping to its normal trade routes. By 
the end of January 400,000 tons of shipping were 
returned to the Australian and Eastern routes. 
One of the first actions of the Shipping Con* 
trollor after the conclusion of the Armistioe was 
to effect a reduction of about 25 per cent, in 
practically all the general cargo rates. At 
that time all the liners were under a system of 
State requisition which meant that, after the 
rates of hire had been paid to the shipping 
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MAURETANIA TAKING HOME AMERICAN TROOPS, DECEMBER, 1918. 


Canadians and New Zealanders who were 
available for repatriation had left the United 
Kingdom. By the end of April about a million 
British troops had been transported from France 
to the United Kingdom for demobilization. 
More than 800,000 had been brought home on 
leave and sent back ; 366,000 United Kingdom 
and Dominion troops had been moved home- 
ward from overseas, and 120,000 United States 
troops had been taken back to America. It was 
possible to meet all the demands made for the 
repatriation of prisoners of war, and by the end 
6f January, 160,000 prisoners of war had been 
repatriated from Germany, and all the men then 
available in Turkey had been brought home 


ownerships, all the profits accrued to the State. 
When, early in 1919, vessels were returned to 
the individual ownerships the Shipping Con* 
troller intimated that a further reduction of 
freights would be desirable. Shipping com* 
panics were quick to adopt this suggestion, and 
further reductions were at once put in force, 
some amounting to 10 per cent, and some to 
much more. During the war the system of 
detailed scheduled rates had been abandoned, 
and simple flat rates hctd been instituted on the 
ground, largely, of simplicity and labour-saving. 
The effect of these fiat rates had told hardly on 
rough oairgo. In fact, there had been no desire 
to encourage these shipments of heai^ cargo 
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during tho wai\ Tlioro simply was not room for 
them. When the flat rates wore abandoned and 
tho graded scale rat(^s wore introduced, which 
showed very largo reductions for rough cargo, 
the iininodiato effect was to stimulate trade. 
Tlie ] ^ines agreed that tho rates should remain 
stable for several montlis in order to give 
merchants tliat sense of stability which they 
claimed was essential. It may be mentioned 
hero tliat a sudden reduction in tho rates from 
tho United States to India caused very serious 
disturbance. In view of tho heavy depreciation 
of tho value of tho existing stocks hold in India, 
caused by tho reduction in freights on goods 
then coming forward for shipment, merchants 
refused to take delivery. This case was, however, 
exceptional ; losses wore known to have been 
caused in tho Far East, Australia and elsewhere, 
but refusal to accept delivery of fresh morchan- 
diso was not general. 

The impetus given to the export trade was 
short-lived. It seemed but a flash in tho pan 
Soon deadly quietness supervened, and it 
l>ecamo common for ships to leave the country, 
either only with a complement of troops or in 
ballast without any cargo There had, in 
pre-war times, always b(H>n little cargo for 
export from the United Kingdom to the United 
States, although ships from the United .States 
to the United Kingdom hod been fully laden. 
It was, however, altogether unsatisfactory 
that tliroughout the greater part of 1919 ships 
bound to Australia, New Zealand and the 
Far East should procjsxl empty. Tho lack 
of cargo meant, of course, that the freight on 
imports had to bear the cost of the round 
voyage. 

The demobilization of shipping was indicated 
by tho fact that at tho end of May, 1919, there 
were only on naval and military service 70 
vessels of 230,000 tons, as compared with 256 
vosselrt of just under 1,000,000 tons at the end 
of Novomber. D<jwn to the early summer 
0.38 transports, of 2,250,000 tons, liad been 
returned. Cargo sliips were released freely, 
but a system of ship-licensing wa« maintained. 
This meant that veswls wore sent to load grain 
ill North and South America and Australia, 
and lumber and other essential supplies in 
North America, at fixed rates of freight. These 
rates of freight were always much lower than 
those which neutrals could earn 

During the war the Grovommont had o^- 
traotod for a considerable quantity of new 
tonnage. Down to the early summer of 1919 
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240 standard cargo ships, of just over 1,000,000 
tons, had been completed in the United King- 
dom. The Admiralty and the Ministry of 
Shipping had been responsible for ordering 
ships abroad in Japan, the United States and 
Canada. Almost all the ships ordered In the 
United States had been taken over by the 
United States Government. At the time of the 
Armistice th«f Ministry of Shipping had in 
service 283 Government ships, of which 147, 
of 1,800,000 tons deadweight, were standard 
ships- There were then building or under 
contract to be built 695 ships of about 3,800,000 
tons deadweight. After the Armistice Mie 
Government decided that its ships should be 
sold, and orders cancelled where i^ork had 
not been started. In accordance with this 
decision 169 ships, of over 1,000,000 tons dead- 
weight, were taken over by the builders or 
cancelled. Speaking in the House of Commons 
on May 19 on the Shipping Vote, Colonel Leslie 
Wilson, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Shipping, said that under an agreement 
entered into with Lord Inchcape, on behalf 
of the British shipping industry, 249 contracts, 
of 1,700,000 tons, were taken over for distribu- 
tion, without any profit to Lord Inchcapo, 
to those British owners who desired them in 
proportion to their losses. There had been 
no loss or gain to the Government by this 
arrangement. Sixty -eight ships had been sold 
to British owners and 67 to foreign owners. 
Colonel Wilson pointed out that the usual 
practice of the Ministry had been to sell second- 
hand ships by auction, but that the standard 
ships were sold by private treaty, which was* 
considered to be really the only way in which 
to secure a fair price. For the 126 vessels, 
of which 68 were sold to British owners and 
57 to foreign owners, the sale price was 
£19,600,000, whereas the cost price to the 
Ministry had been £16,600,000, showing a 
substantial profit to the Ministry. Fourteen 
second-hand ships were sold for £896,000. , 

On July 18 Lord Inchcape dispatched a 
letter to the Chamber of Shipping, which was 
reproduced in The Times of the following day, 
stating that the ships which he had already 
taken over from the Government had been 
allocated to various British owners. Allowing 
for the fact that the builders had themselves 
had the right to take over the contracts placed 
with them, 166 steamers of 1,066,000 tons 
had been distributed through the instrumen- 
tality of Lord Inchcape. The amount ino^olved 
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represented 23,887,400. Lord Inchcape stated 
that he had then taken over from the Govern- 
ment a further 40 steamers, all of whioh were 
in commission, with a deadweight capacity of 
343,700 tons. These were offered by him to 
shipowners at prices which he hoped “would 
bring him out without loss.” Anything rea- 
lized in excess of tho amount paid in to the 
Government for the whole fleet was to be 
divided amongst buyers in proportions to be 
fixed by himself, as soon as the transaction was 


that his attitude towards the Government 
was almost too kindly, but no sooner did the 
war tension relax than he appeared strongly 
as a champion of individual enterprise, and 
urged in letters to Times and in public 
speeches the necessity of a return to normal 
trading at the earliest possible time. The 
ships ordered by tho Government had been 
offered to tho shipping industry in tho autumn 
of 1918, but owners were very chary in bidding 
for them. When in January, 1919, Lord Inch- 



THE KING INSPECTING THE GREW OF THE HOSPITAL SHIP PLASSY. 
With Captain E. W. Bruce in command. The ship beIon|led to the P. & O. Company. 


closed. He added that, as in the previous 
cas^ no profit or commission of any description 
was to be taken by himself or his firm, and no 
advantage was to be given to tho companies 
with whioh he was associated. 

These transactions wore on so vast a scale 
that it should be recorded that Lord Inchcape 
during the war and during the early period of 
reconstruction occupied a unique position in 
shipping. During the war he negotiated a 
number of important agreements betwecm the 
Government and the shipping industry. It 
was e^en suggested at times in shipping circles 


cape gave the .shipping industry a strong lead 
by taking over the Government contracts, 
owners generally were very quick to follow 
him. 

Tho statistical po.sition of shipping as it was 
btJore and afU»r the war was very clearly sot 
out by Lloyd’s iiegister in its tables issued 
early in August, 1919. Xevor wero the statis- 
tics of the Society more valuable. The Society 
took into account vessels of 100 tons and up* 

wards. On tills basis it showed that the 

« 

United Kingdom in June, 1914, owned 
18,892,000 tons gross of shi{)ping, and in June, 
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FLAGS OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE IN THE PEACE PROCESSION, JULY IV, 1919. 


1919, 16,345,000 tons, a reduction of 

2.647.000 tons or 13*5 per cent. There were 
in addition 1,632,000 tons owned in the British 
Dominions ovei-soas in June, 1914, and 

1.863.000 tons in June, 1919, an increase 
of 31,000 tons or 1 4 1 per cent. Another country 
besides tho United Kingdom which showed 
a very substantial reduction was Germany, 
which in June, 1919, owned 3,247,000 tons, a 
reduction of 1,888,000 tons, or 36*8 per cent,, 
as compared with June, 1914. Enemy vessels, 
however, which at the date of the Armistice 
had not been captured or requisitioned by other 
countries were included in tho 1919 figures, 
and tho tonnage of enemy vessels taken over 
by tho Allies since the Armistice amounted to 

1.750.000 tons. The actual loss of Germany 
was therefore very considerably more tlian 

1.880.000 tons. 

Greece showtMi a loss in June, 1919, as com- 
pared with five yearn previously, of 530,000 
tons in her merchant marine, Norway of 

360.000 tons, Italy of 192,000 tons, Spain of 

176.000 tons, Denmark of 139,000 tons, and 
Sweden of 98,000 tons. Austria-Hungary lost 

339.000 tons, or 32*2 per cent. 

• As against these decreases the United States, 
which in June,* 1914, owned 2,027,000 tons of 
sea-going shipping, raised its ownership to 


9.773.000 tons in June, 1919, an increase of 

7.740.000 tons, or 382*1 per cent. Japan 
increased her mercantile marine by 617,000 
tons, or 36*1 per cent. Holland showed an 
increase of 102,000 tons at 1,574,000 tons, or 
6*9 per cent., and France increased her mercan 
tile marine by 40,000 tons to 1,962,000 tons, or 
2*1 per cent. 

One of the outstanding results of a com- 
parison of the 1914 and 1919 figures was the 
relative position of tho United Edngdom an<l 
the United States. In 1914 the percentage of 
the world’s tonnage owned in tho United 
Kingdom was 41*6 per cent., while the United 
States owned 4*46 per cent. In 1919 the United 
Kingdom percentage liad decreased to 34*1 per 
cent., while tho United States had increased 
its share to 24*9 per cent., including 20*4 per 
cent, of soa -going tonnage. It had to be t>orne 
in mind, though, that a substantial proportion 
of the American tonnage was built of wood, 
which for practical purposes in ocean trade 
could be largely excluded, although during 
1918 and 1919 American wooden ships were 
frequently appearing in European waters. If 
wooden tonnage were excluded the American 
sea -going tonnage was reduced to 8,426,000 
tons, as compared with 16,267,000 tons owned 
in the United Kingdom. 
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The Register then prooeeded to estimate 
what» taking into account the decline from the 
normal amount of shipbuilding in some countries 
which might have been expected, and the 
increase in others, the real effect of the war was 
on merchant shipping. 

Summarizing the totals in the tables, the net 
result of the war on the world's merchant 
steam tonnage appeared cm follows : — 

Ton>i. 

Lohs of British tonnago. . . . . . 5,202.000 

Lons of foreign tonnat;e (except U.S.A.) 9,000,000 

14.202.000 

Net gain to the U.S.A. tonnago .. 0,729,000 

Net world’s loss 7,473,000 


There were many signs that the United States 
meant to have a large mercantile maiino. The 
American representatives appeared to bo 
suooesafid in securing at the discussions in 
Paris held before the Peace Conference the 
retention for the United States of 89 ships, 
of 654,000 tons gross, including some of the 
largest transatlantic liners, which were seized 
in United States ports when war broke out 
between the United States and Gennany. 
Shortly after the entry of the United States 
into the war, Congro^ at Washington passed 
a resolution wliioh, in effect, declared the 
German ships in American ports forfeit to the 
American Government It was understood to 



THE AQUITANIA'S LOUNGE AS A HOSPITAL WARD. 


By far the largest loss was incurred by the 
United Kingdom, the tonnage of which was in 
P919 probably more than 5,000,000 tons less 
than it would have been but for the war. The 
only country which increased her merchant 
fleet during the war was the United States, 
which appeared to have more than 7,000,000 
tons of sea-going tonnage more than she would 
have had if the war had not taken place. The 
wonderful revival of shipbuilding in the United 
States was described and illustrated in a 
chapter entitled ** The American Shipbuilding 
Crusade ** (Vol. XVni., Chapter CCLXIX ). 


be by virtue of that resolution that the Ameriocui 
delegates in Paris put forward, with skilful 
advocacy, a claim to the tonnage which was 
seized. Although frequently questioned on the 
subject, the British Government did not commit 
itself to any definite statement. The vessels 
seized included the Vaterland of 54,000 tons, 
the George Washington of 25,000 tons, the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. of 10,300 tons, and the 
President Grant of 18,000 tons. The possession 
of these vessels was extremely valuable t^ the 
United States beoaiuse they formed the nucleus 
of liner services. That the United States 
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meant, to adopt an enteiprising policy was 
made clear by a statement pnbliahod in July« 
1910, tliat the Shipping Board had cornplotod 
plans for tho construction of two gigantic liners 
of 55,000 tons gross, a length of 1,000 feot, 
and a speed of 30 knots. Tho vessels were to 
have accommodation for 3,000 passongors and 
1,000 crew, wore to bo equipped with oil- 
burning engines, and were to have a cruising 
radius of 7,000 miles. They wore to be so 
equipped that they could be used as commerce 
destroyers in case of war. The effect of a large 
addition to tho American tonnage in the North 
Atlantic trade made itself felt in the spring of 
1919. In April of that year more than 31 per 
cent, of tho United States exports, os measured 
by value, were carried in American bottoms, cts 
compared with 20 per cent, in April, 1918. 
Only 33'6 per cent* were carried in Britisli ships, 
as against 60*9 in April, 1918. 

The services of British slipping did at last 
receive adequate recognition. For a long time 
the nation appeared blind to the full extent 
of these great feats. They were recognized 
in tributes paid after the conclusion of the 
Annistice by the King and also by the Admi- 
ralty and statesmen. In a letter to tho national 
headquctrters of tho “ League of America’s 
Tribute to British Seamen,” which was organiz- 
ing^e collection of a large fund in America^in 
aid of British civilian sailors maimed and 


disabled in the war. President Wilson declared 
that, along with tho United States’ own gallant 
seamen, the British merchant seamen had 
rendered a service to himianity in the great 
war which enrolled them among the true 
servants of freedom and civilization. When 
replying to an address of congratulation from 
the Corporation of the City of London at tho 
Guildhall on July 29, 1919, the King paid a 
fine tribute to the services of the mercantile 
marine. He declared that, especially in the 
centre of the Empire’s conunerce, tho debt 
which the country owed to the officers and men •• 
of tho British mercantile marine should be 
appreciated. Their splendid services during 
the war had been vital to its successful issue. 
Few, if any, merchant seamen, ho continued, 
could have anticipated the conditions of stress 
and danger under which they had to work. 
From day to day they were facing death no 
less than tho soldiers in the fighting line, ajid 
even when the submarine menace was at its 
height no single British crow ever refused to 
sail. He proceeded to urge that the re-creation 
of the merchant navy and the development 
of the ports must bo pursued with the utmost 
energy if the country was to regain its old 
supremacy. 

Representatives of the mercantile i ]^nerine 
marched in the great representative proc ’ ession 
of the Allied and Associated Forces thtj «ough 
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the streets of liondon on July 19, 1919. A the Th&mes, from the lower roaches to Chelsea, 

special commemoration of the sea services. The exhibition of lifeboats was doomed par 

unique in the history of the nation, was held ticularly appropriate, since it was in these 

on August 4, which was August Bank Holiday, that merchant seamen, whose vessels had been 

and the fifth anniversary of the declaration of torpedoed, were frequently oast adrift far from 

war. This commemoration took the form of a land. The idea developed, the Admiralty, 

pagemt on the River Thames. The genn of approved it, and it was submitted to the King 

the idea originated with Mr. W. H. Leslie, who immediately recognised its suitability, 

aloadingmember of Lloyd’s, and everywhere it postponed a visit to Scotland in order to 

was received mth enthusiasm. It was that a participate, and ordered the Royal barge to be 

procession of lifeboats, bearing the House flags mado ready. The procession, which left the 

of aU shipping companies, should proceed up Custom House in the Pool of London early 



[A§ro photograph. 

WHITE STAR LINER OLYMPIC (46,359 tons j(ross) CARRYING TROOPS. 

She is flying the White Ensign. 
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in the afternoon, was headed by three boats 
of the Metropolitan Police. Then caino a 
launch flying the flag of the Port of London 
Authority, then a steam vessel of Trinity 
House with the Duke of Connaught on board 
as Master of Trinity House, then the naval 
ofiicer in charge in a picket boat, and then 
the Royal barge. Following the King and 
Queen, Queen Alexandra, the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Albert, and other inemboi'S of the 
Royal Family in the royal barge, came the liOrds 
of the Admiralty in a specially preparotl 
barge, and the Lord Mayor, as Admiral of 
the Port of London, in the barge of the Com- 
mander-in -Chief at the Nore. Launches of 
the Ministry of Shipping, Customs and Kxclse, 
Lloyd’s and the Thames Conservancy followed. 
Then came a dozen twelve oared naval cutters, 
four picket boats and an armed motor launch 
of the Nav3% then models of naval guns, 
motor and steam lifeboats, a motor launch 
of the Trinity House pilots, five steamboats 
of the mercantile marine associations, and, 
among other craft, boats from the train- 
ing ships, fishennen’s motor drifters, motor 
vessels of the Missions to Seamen, and 
finally, 70 lifeboats towed by tugs with the 


House flags of the shipping ownerships. Never 
before had there been such an assembly. 
All these boats were manned by seamen with 
war service. The Royal Marine Artillery Band 
played on a pontoon off the Custom House, 
wlule the 2nd Life Guards Bond played at 
Cadogan Pier, Chelsea, where His Majesty 
disembarked. Other bands were at points 
along the route, and famous old sea songs were 
sung. The weather favoured the celebration, 
which was a unique commemoration of the 
splendid achievements of the sea services. 

It should always bo remembered that every 
cargo steamer which delivered a full cargo of 
foodstufh) or other essential commodities in 
this country rendered a service quite as vital as 
the services performed by merchant cruisers 
and transports. The few examples which are 
now included of the war services of individual 
ownerships are given because they are simple 
to S4>t out, and maj' bo regarded as repro- 
sontative. 

The war services of the Cunard Steamship 
Company appealed, for instance, strongly to. 
the imagination. An outstanding event in tho 
company’s war history was the dastardly 
torpedoing of tho Lusitania on May 7, 1915, 



THB NEW OFFICES OF THE BRITISH-INDIA LINE AT KARACHI. 

Pliced by Lord Inohespe «t tho soryieo of the GoveramoBt of Indio tt o hotpitol daritt| the wor. 
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ALLAN LINER CALGARIAN SINKING AFTER BEING TORPEDOED. 
Her career had been a distmf^ui.shed one. 


near the Old Hoad of Kinsalo, when 1,105 
persons lost their lives, including 291 women 
and 94 childron. Her sister ship, the Maure- 
tania, had a happier experience. The Ma\ire- 
tania was at first engaged in the trans-Atlantic 
service. In June, 1915, she made her fii'st 
voyage in Admiralty service, convoying troops 
to Mudros for the Gallipoli campaign. After 
about four months she was converted into a 
hospital ship, with all the facilities of a modern 
hospital. In September, 1916, she was again 
l)eu)g used as a troopship and carried Oanadian 
soldiers from Halifax to Liverpool. Karly in 
1918 she became an armed cruiser, but was 
soon employed in bringing American troops to 
^urope. In seven voyages she cairied more 
than 33,000 men. 

Specially notable services were also rendered 
by the Aquitania, a larger ship of over 45,647 
tons, the outbreak of war she had made 
three round voyages between Liverpool and 
New York. Then she was immediately taken 
over by the Admiralty and converted into a 
merchant cruiser. Four days after the outbreak 
of war she left Liverpool flying the Wliito 
Ensign. Later she became a transport, and 
^wried 30,000 troops to the Dardanelles. For 
two years she was conunissioned as a hospital 
«hip, and carried a total of 25,000 men. In the 
spring of 1918 she was refitted as a transport, 
and in nine trips, when American troofjs were 


being rushwl across the North Atlantic, she 
carriod 00,000 Amorican troops. 

The sinking of tho (h>rman merchant cruiser 
Cap Trafalgar in a dvu4 by the Oannania is 
another outstanding event in tho Ounard 
Company’s service So was tlie })artioif)ution 
of tho Laconia in tho operations which cul- 
miriatetl in the sinking of tlio German cruiser 
Kbnigsborg in tho Hufigi Uiver, K(VHt Africa, 
To sum up the operations of tho Ounard 
Company during the war, tho vessels of the 
lino transportotl 1,000,000 sailors and soldiem, 
carriiMl 10,000,000 tons of cargo and steamed 
3,500,000 miles. The line suffered heavily in 
tho loss of tho following ships, bosidos tho 
Lusitania : the Caria, Veria (1915) ; Franconia, 
Alaunia (1910); Ivornia, Lycia, Folia, Thracia, 
Feltrin, Ultonin, Volodin, Vinovia (1917); 
Andania, Valeria, Aurania, Ansonia, Vandalia 
Carpathia, Flavin and Ascania (1918). 

Shortly after tho outbreak of war tho Whito 
Star liners Oceanic, Teutonic, Cedric, Celtic 
and Laiuentic wore commissioned as armed 
cniisers. Tho Oceanic was lost towards the end 
of 1914 ; tho Laurentic was sunk by submarine 
off the coast of Ireland in .January, 1917, 
while carrying a large cpiantity of gold, in 
connexion with which salvage operations 
carriod out during the summer of 1919 were 
very successful ; tho Teutonic survived euid was 
acquired by the Government ; the Cedric and 
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Celtic also survived and were available, with 
the Adriatic and Baltic, for the trans-Atlantic 
aervico. 

Truly magnificent services were rendered by 
the Olympic, of 46,369 tons. She distinguished 
herself early by the rescue of the complement 
of the battleship Audacious, sunk by mine off 
the West Coast of Ireland. Later she was 
engaged in carrying troops to Gallipoli, on one 
occasion transporting os many as 8,000 men. 
Next she brought Canadian soldiers and 
Cliinese labour battalions to Europe, and finally 
carried enormous numbers of American troops. 
She transported more than 200,000 persons 
while on war service, including hundreds of 
women and children — the wivo.s and families 
of Canadian soldiers retiuming to Canada. 
Early in May, *191 8. she had the satisfaction 
of ramming a largo Gorman submarine in the 
English Channel, 31 survivors of the crew of 
60 being rescued by a destroyer. 

The chief individual loss suffered by the 
White Star line was that of the Britannic, of 
48,168 tons, which was sunk in the .^gean Sea 
on November 21, 1916, either by submarine or 
mine, while commissioned as a hospital ship. 


On her first voyage she brought back from 
Mudros 3,300 sick and wounded to Southamp- 
ton. Altogether, before her career was cut 
short, she was the means of restoring nearly 
16,000 disabled men to the country. The 
vessels employed in the Australian route 
carried a total of 112,000 men. The aggregate 
tonnage lost by the lino during the war amounted 
to 148,145 and was represented by the liners 
Britannic, Oceanic, Arabic, Laurentic, Cymric, 
Afric, Georgic, Ceric and Dclpliic. 

Of the Atlantic Transport Company’s fleet 
the liners Minneapolis and Minnesota were 
immediately on the outbreak of war* re- 
quisitioned for the transport of troops. In 
February, 1915, the Minnewaska, Minnetonka. 
Marquette, Manitou aiul Menominee wore so 
requisitioned, and in December, 1915, the 
Missouri and Maryland. From the outbreak of 
war until the date of the Signing of Peace 
nearly 26,000 troops were transported in the 
vessels of the company, and, in addition, 
72,418 horses or mules for the Army, one 
st/oamer in 21 voyages carrying 24,644 horses „ 
with a loss of only 0*66 per cent Cargo brought 
from the United States to the United Kingdom 



ORIENT LINER ORAMA. 
She wet in eotion more then onoe. 
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amounted to the enormous total of 2,639,055 
tons. In addition large quantities of guns 
were carried for the forces engaged in the Dar- 
daneUes, etc. Several hundreds of thousands 
of troops, a large number of Army remounts, 
and an enormous tonnage of Government 
stores were carried between the Mediterranean 
ports. Of the 71,641 ton! gross employed in 
transport service, no less than 48,445 tons were 
lost by enemy action, equivalent to 67 J per 
cent, of the fleet engaged in thi> description of 
service. Of the steamers employed carrying 
livestock and cargo across the North Atlantic 
Sn behalf of the Government, the company 
suffered, through submarine action, a further 
loss of 24,163 tons gross, equivalent to 43 per 
cent, of the fleet employed. 

From the outbreak of war until October 31, 
1918, 1,040,000 troops and other passengers 
were carried by the vessels of the Canadian 
Pacific Ocean Services to and from various 
parts of the world, including China and Japan, 
Singapore, Bombay, Mesopotamia, Suez, Galli- 
poli, the Mediterranean, Colombo, Dar>es- 
Salaam, Delagoa Bay, Durban, Mauritius and 
Archangel, in addition to the West Coast of 
North and South America, and the United 
States and Canada. The total loss of troops 
carried, caused by enemy action, was eight in 
number. Besides many thousands of horses 
and mules, over 4^,000,000 tons of cargo were 
carried. Probably as romantic a career as 
that of any merchant ship was the experience 
of the Empress of Russia, which sailed from 
Vancouver in August, 1914, in command of 
•• Commander 0. 0. Walcott, R.N., with Lieut.* 
Commander Davisoii, R.N.R., as navigating 
ofllcer. At Hong Kong, four 4*7 guns wore 
mounted fore and aft. The Chinese crew 
was paid off and British naval reservists and 
French gun crews were shipped. The Empress 
of the British cruiser Sydney, 

after tlie German cruiser Emden had been 
destroyed, and took off the German prisoners, 
inoldding Captain von Muller, of the Emden, 
and"^ disembarked them at Colombo. The 
Empress of Rtissia captured the Turkish post 
and fort of Kamaran, in the Red Sea, with the 
aid of Indian Territorial troops. For 23 da 3 r 8 
she and her sister ship, the Empress of Asia, 
guarded Aden, until they were relieved by 
British warships. Then her guns made some 
excellent practice on the Arabian ports at Salif , 
also on the^Red Sea, where the Turks had re- 
fusedlo surrender, and in effect told the captain 


and crew that they might do their worst. They 
did, and whou thoy loft the town and fort 
were in ruins. Later the Empress of Russia 
.steamed into the port of Hodoidah, where the 
Turks wore told that if the British and French 
consuls, who had been kidnapped, wore not 
brought back Hodoidah would be destroyod. 
After some days tho captured oflloials wore 
given up and were taken on board tho Empress 



WRECKAGE OF THE S.S. OTRANTO. 

of Russia, which steamed away in search of 
more adventures. After about a year spent 
in Eastern waters, the Empress of Asia and tho 
Empress of Ru.ssia returned to their regular 
service on the Pocifle. Finally, in 1918, they 
received an S O S call to sail to the Atlantic 
and help in the transportation of American 
troops. 

Tho liners Al.satian, Victorian and Virginian 
were taken by tho Govornment on tho outbreak 
of war, and were fitted out as armed cruiHei*s 
and placed in the 10th Cruiser Squadron, 
which was responsible for a share of the blockade 
of Germany, patrolling between Scotland, the 
Shetland Islands, and the north of Norway and 
Iceland. They carried on this work until 
they wore released for the escort of convoys, 
when the merchant tonnage of Great Britain 
had become much reduced. As many as 40 
ships were escorted at one time. The Calgarian 
had a very distinguished ceu^eer, which was 
ended by sinking on March 1, 1918, when pro- 
ceeding home with a convoy of 30 ships, after 
four Gorman torpedoes had been flred at her. 
During her career she took out to Canada 
£50,000,000 of English gold and securities to the 
value of millions sterling. Patriotism inspired 
all ranks of tho Canadian Pacific Ocean Servjpes 
from beginning to end. When war was declared 
it was thought that all the R.N.R. officers 
would immediately be required for Admiralty 
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ELLERMAN LINER CITY OF EXETER. 
The vessel was mined in the Indian Ocean. 


Borvice, and a message was sent out enquiring 
if all were ready. The answer came back, “ All 
officers ready and glad to serve.** At that time 
it was impossible to have foreseen how this 
answer was to be tested or that the men who 
remained in the company*8 service were to go 
through as much as those in the direct service 
of the Admiralty. 

Although the fleet was comparatively small 
n numbers, the Orient Lino vessels were of 
immense value as armed mercantile cruisers 
and transports. The fine liners Otranto, 
Orarna and Otway were commissioneil as armed 
cruisers on August 4, 1914, and September 3 and 
10 respectively of the same year. The Orvieto 
was commissioned on January 6, 1916, and 
the Ophir, which was subsequently purchased 
outright by the Government, on February 5, 
1916. The Orvieto and Omrah, in Australian 
waters at the outbreak of war, formed part of 
the convoy which brought the first part of the 
Australian contingent homo, sailing from 
A\istnilia in November, 1914. The Orsova was 
requisitioned as a transport in May, 1916, the 
Orontes in October, 1916. The Ormonde, 
which was vuidor construction in 1916, wtis com- 
pleted in November, 1917, and was afterwards 
engaged in transport service. 

The Otranto, which before the war was some- 
times employed in cruises to the Norwegian 
fjords, was with Admiral Craddock's squadron 
when the latter encountered the Germcm 
squadron off the Chilean coast in November, 
1915. She came imder fire, but was ordered 
away by the Admiral and escaped. Sventually 


she was lost by collision with the steamer 
Kashmir on October 6, 1918, when in convoy. 
The Orama, one of the largest and fastest of the 
Orient Line steamers, was at Port Stanley with 
the Fleet when the German squadron appeared 
off the Falkland Islands, and she subsequently 
operated with the cruisers Kent and Glasgow 
in the sinking of the German cruiser. The 
Orama had previously pursued and sunk the 
German auxiliary cruiser Navarra off the mouth 
of the Plate Altogether the Orient Line had a 
fine record of war service to its credit. 

Naturally the P. and O. Company and the 
associated lines took their full share in the 
support of the Navy and the maintenance of 
essential commerce. The group included, be- 
sides the P. and O. Company itself, the British 
India, New Zealand Shipping, Federal, Union of 
Now Zealand, Hain, Mercantile and Nourse 
linos. The total number of vessels lost down to 
November 11, 1918, through enemy action was 
81, representing 491,629 tons, while 14 vessels 
of 76,622 tons were lost through marine causes. 
The vessels of the associated fleets served t|}e 
nation well in all seas. Many examples of in- 
dividual gallantry might be quoted did space 
permit. None was finer than that of the duel 
between the New Zealand Shipping Company’s 
steamer Otaki, whose commander. Lieutenant 
Archibald Bisset Smith, R.N.R., received a 
posthumous award of the Victoria Cross, and 
the disguised German cruiser Mowe, armed with 
four 6*9 inch, one 4*1 inch and two 22-pounder 
guns and two torpedo tubes. The sole arma- 
ment of the Otaki was one 4*7 inch giim for 
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d rtooaive purpoaeek During the action the 
Otaki scored several hits on the Mowe, causing 
considerable damage and starting a fire which 
lasted for three days. After the Otaki had 
riioeived several casualties and much damage 
to the hull and was heavily on fire. Lieutenant 
Smith gave orders for the boats to be launched 
to allow the crew to be rescued. He remained 
on the ship himself and went down with her 
vrhen she sank with the British coloui's still 
flying after what was described in an enemy 
account as a duel as gallant as naval history 
can relate.” 

No ^preater losses of tonnage were sufEered 
by any ownership than by that of Sir John 
ICllorman, who through the Ellerman Lines 
(Ltd.), Ellerman’s Wilson Line (Ltd.), and 
associated companies lost 103 ocean-going 
steamers, with a total cargo capacity of from 
<300,000 to 750,000 tons. Many of the ships 
wore exceptionally fine vessels. They included 
the City of Paris, torpedoed in the Mediter- 
ranean in April, 1917, the City of Athens, mined 
off Cape Town in August, 1917, and the City of 


Glasgow, torpedoed off the Tuskar in September, 
1918. All of these vessels were passenger ships. 
The City of Winchester was the first merchant 
vessel to be lost during the war. She was home- 
ward bound from India with an extremely 
valuable cargo of produce when she was captured 
by the Gennan cruiser Konigsberg. After 
spending some days in the undesirable company 
of that cruiser she was sunk. The City of 
Lucknow, torpedoed in the Mediterranean in 
April, 1918, was another exceptionally severe 
loss. 

Ellerman's Hall lino, whioh consisted mainly 
of cargo vessels, suffered heavily, no fewer than 
14 steamers of this lino being simk. The list 
included the City of Birmingham, a fine 
passenger vessel. A largo number of vessels 
owned by the Ellerman Lines actetl os transports 
and, in this capacity, carried many thousands 
of British anil Dominion troops. They wen^ 
also instrumental in bringing largo numbers 
of United StatcMs troops to Europe whon the 
presence of those troops was urgently nettled. 
The City of Exeter, a fine passenger ship, stnick 
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A mine in the Indian Ocean, about 400 miles 
from Bombay. No. I hold filled at once, and 
the master gave orders for the passengers 
and crow to take to the boats This order was 
promptly carried out, after which the master 
and chief engineer returned on board and at 
great risk to themselves carried out a thorough 
examination of the sliip. They decided that 
the ship could, by the exercise of the greatest 
care, reach Bombay under her own steam. 
Passengers re-embarked, and the vessel duly 
arrived at her destination. The value of Uie 
services of those ofheors was afterwards fully 
recognized by ihe Admiralty. Not only did 
the ofTicers and the white crows show the 
finest qualities of courage and doterinina- 
tiou during the war, but the lascar crews 
rose splendidly to the occasion when called upon. 

Of the Royal Mail Stesun Packet Company’s 
liners eight vessels were commissioned as 
hospital ships, namely, tho Asturias, Araguaya, 
Drina, Essequibo, Tagus, Agadir, Borbioe and 
Balantia (St. Margaret of Scotland), of which 
the Asturias was torpedoed while bearing all 
the distinctions of a hospital ship. The Andos, 
Arlanza, Almanzora, Avon (Avooa), Ebro and 
Alcantara, all acted as armed cruisers. It was 
the Alcantara, comparatively lightly armed, 
which fought the disguised German raider 
Oreif for 20 minutes in tho North Sea before she 
sank with colours flying, just before her enemy 
took the final plunge. The Potaro was captured 
and sunk by the German mercantile cruiser 
Kronprinz Wilhelm on Janucuy 10, 1915, and 
on March 24 of that year the Tamar was sunk 
by tho same vessel. Wliilo on her meuden 
voyage, the Brecknockshire, a fine new cargo 


ship of 7,600 tons, was captured and sunk od 
F ebruary 15, 1917. The Radnorshire was sunk 
later. So were tho Oaroni, T 5 rne, Dritni, 
Amazon, and Merionethshire. 

The four Union-Castle liners, Armadede Castlo, 
Edinburgh Castle, Ednfauns Castle, and Kil- 
donan Castle, acted as armed merchant oruisorH. 
Six of the company’s vessels were torpedoed or 
mined when in service qa hospital ships. Thoso 
were the Dover Castle, Galeka, Glenart Castlo 
(twice), Llandovery Castle, Braomar Castle and 
Gloucester Castle. The hospital ships of tho 
company, while based on Soutliampton, brought 
a total of 331,404 British wounded offloef^ and 
men to port and, in addition, landed 8,279 
enemy wounded. During tho first year of the 
war, and on certain later occasions, the Union- 
Castlo vessels landed and embarked at South- 
ampton and Western ports a total of 108,866 
oflioers and troops. This total included the 
5,072 officers and men brought (together with 
guns, vehicles, baggage and equipment) in tho 
convoy which left South Africa on September 
19, 1914, and 6,680 officers and men who,, 
embarked at Southampton as a portion of tho 
Territorial Expeditionary Force for Egypt and 
India. The Company’s vessels carried 12,471 
horses and mules and 78,883 tons of stores and 
munitions. A summary of this character can 
only touch on the services of the regular lines, 
and merely indicate the inestimable value of tho 
essential work done by the cargo steamship 
fleets. Every merchant ship, whether engaged 
in carrying troops or foodstuffs or in helping 
to protect the trade routes, contributed 
very gallantly and usefully her share to the 
final victory. 
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INLAND TRANSPORT. 


Its Growth — VVobk in France and Flanders — Bkitisu Bahce W ork 'I’he Mystery Foin>— 
Straightening a River -Beating the 1%Boat — Our First Sea Train-Ferry Battlefield 
Salvage — The King’s Interest — I.W.T. tn Mesopotamia. 


I NLAND water transport was tho outcome 
of the very earliest stages of the Great 
War. Like many of tho other vast 
organizations which formed part of the 
effort of the British Anny in our many fields of 
warfare, tho Inland Water Transport section of 
the Royal Engineers had a small beginning. 
A search of the records shows that it wa.s to 
Field-Marshal Lord French that tho germ of 
the Inland Water Transport, R.E., which after- 
wards became tho Inland Waterways and 
Docks Department of the War Office, was 
••duo. When our forces were fighting in the 
early months of the war in Flanders, it 
became apparent to tho Commandor-in-Cluef 
that the waterways of Belgium and France 
behind the British lines offered good media for 
transport, and, properly organized, would 
afford relief to the already congested railways 
and roads from the sea-coast to the bases. 
Tl^p order which gave birth to the Inland 
Water Transport was scarcely 20 words in 
length, and from this order w6w evolved a 
great force. In its embryonic stages the 
Inland Water Transport consisted of an old 
tug and a few barges. Its birthplace was a 
little room with two officers and a clerk — an 
ofbhoot of the Quartermastor-Oenerars De- 
partment of the War Office. 

From so humble a beginning this amphibious 
force grew until there was scarcely a campaign 
in whibh it did not take part. France saw its 


birth ; in Serbia it played its pai-t ; in 
Mesopotamia it proved itself when the re-organi- 
zation of tho transport service was brought 
about in order to assist Sir Stanley Maude ; in 
Egypt it was part of the forces of General Sir 
Archibald Miurray and his successor, Lord 
Allenby ; in Salonika, East Africa, Taranto, 
Corfu, and even in Russia, it figurtRi, and to 
judg^) only by tlu) dispatches of the British 
cuininandors figured well, in spite of tho many 
vicissitudes and tlio improvizatioii which of 
necessity was unavoidable. Tho ready adapta- 
bility of tho Inland Water Transport was 
perhaps tho chief secret of its success, although 
that adaptability had behind it the brains of 
men many of whom liad, either at sea, in 
great constructional undertakings abroad, or 
iu pioneer work in various parts of the Empire, 
received just the training necessary for such 
a force. 

It was in Decembor, 1914, that tho Inland 
Water Transport, under the Directorate of 
Movements Department (Director, General 
Stuart Wortley) of the Quartennaster-Oeneral, 
took up its duties, and early in the next year 
Lieut. -Colonel — aftoiwards Brigadier-General — 
G. E. Holland, C.M.G., C.T.K., D.S.O., was 
appointed to take charge of tho operations in 
France. Lieut. -Colonel Holland — who held the 
appointment of Marine Superintendent ofvthe 
L.N.W. Railway Company — was one of the 
many officers connected with the British 
129 
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A PADDLER AND A BARGE ON THE TIGRIS. 


railways who, by dint of their gift for organiza- 
tion, did much to bring the war to a successful 
issue ; like others, he did not live to soo the 
real fniits of his work. The Inland Water 
Transport developed rapidly, and within nine 
montlis it became necessary to constitute it a 
separate directorate in France, General Holland 
remaining at its head there ui^til his death in 
Juno, 1917, when Brigadier-General C. M. 
Luck, D.S.O., was appointed to succeed him. 

Side by side with the development of the 
Inland Water Transport in France the home 
organization grew. When, in September, 1916, 
the department of the Director-General of 
Military Railways (afterwards the Director- 
General of Movements and Railways) was 
formed at the War Office, the Inland Water 
Transport became part of this, with its own 
Director (Lieut. -Colonel A. S. Collard, R.E. — 
afterwards Major-General). The functions 
of the directorate expanded until its work 
took in other branches of transport besides 
canal traffic, and included the reconstruction 
of Belgian ports, the supply of equipment 
for docks and harboimj, constructional work, 
etc., at various ports which formed bases for 
transport of munitions and material for the 
British Army. The name of the directorate 
was changed to that of Inland Waterways and 
Docks in April, 1917. 

In addition to utilizing the French and 
Belgian waterways for keeping our troops 
supplied, the Inland Water Transport main- 
tained the waterways and bridges, using for 


this purpose salvage units, with piling plant, 

salvage pumps, pnoumatic machinery, floating 

cranes, etc., sent out from home. Floating 

repair workshops were frequently at work 

under enemy fire keeping this important moans 

of commimication through the waterways open. 

When the administration of the docks in the 

British area was taken over, a great deal of 

material was supplied for port construction and 

dock operation, and many of the stevedores 

and other personnel engaged wore trained at 

the Inland Waterways and Docks Depot at 

Richborough. At one stage of the campaign 

the Inland Water Transport traffic on the 

French and Belgian canals exceeded 250,000 

tons a month, borne and maintained by a 

fleet of over 900 craft of miscellaneous types. 

At the end of 1916 about 20,000 tons per week 

were being conveyed in British barges ; but 

tliis rose to 75,000 tons per week before the 

date of the annistice. The average distance 

increased from 25*8 kms. in October, 1917, to 

37' 8 kms. in October, 1918. The ton-kilo- 

* 

metros for one year reached nearly 100,000,000. 
Not a small part of the work was that done by 
ambulance barges, which dealt with an average 
of 3,000 cases a month and afforded relief to 
the hospital train system. 

The first baae for the Inland Water Trans* 
port was at Dover, where a small store was 
formed to meet the urgent requirements 
for France At Dover barges were equipped, 
loaded and sent to France. Dover soon 
became unsuitable, for its importance <40 a 
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naval base — due to the necessity of maintaining 
an effective patrol of the coast of Flanders and 
the subsequent evolution of the Dover barrage 

^made it necessary to concentrate purely 

naval forces there. This, added to the fact 
that it was exceedingly difficult to carry on 
barge traffic by reason of the tides at the 
entrance to the harbour, forced the authorities 
to find another base for the Inland Water 
Transport, suitable for the expansion of the 
work. Store accommodation being totally 
inadequate at Dover, heavy material was 
kept for some time at Ashford, Kent ; this, 
liowever, involved “double handling'* and 
consequent delay in the movement of sorely 
needed munitions. 

Various sites were inspected. It was neces- 
sary, in view of the probable demands wliich 
would bo made by the ever-growing British 
Army in Franco, primarily to consider the 
formation of a base as near as possible to the 
ports of Northern France and the outlets to 
the canals in that part of the country, and to 
find a port which was not already heavily taxed 
with transport work and within easy access of 
a main railway system in order that there 
should bo quick transit from munition factories 


to the canal and rail -heads of the Flemish- 
French ports. Consideration was given to the 
claims of Deal and Ramsgate, but it was fincJly 
decided to acquii’o land at the mouth of the 
Stour at Pegwell Bay, near Sandwich, which, 
l-esides being within easy reach of the Conti- 
nental canal system, gave ample scope for 
camps. 

While the port at Richborough was in tho 
process of foniwition a depot for personnel was 
fonned at tho Stonar cmup, and a service of 
barges, acquired for the Inland Water Transport 
in Franco, w'as equipped, manned, and dis- 
patched. A stores depot was also inaugurated 
for the supply of urgent and necessary 
material, stores and plant. 

By Detiember, 1016, tho work was so far 
advanced for the port to bo fully at work. 
A cut in the Stour had been completed in l€>8B 
than live months -a record for work of this 
kind the quay wall being of iiiterlocktxl steel 
sheet piling, backed with concrete above low 
water level, and tied back with tie- bolts to a 
continuous wall wliich fonned part of the load- 
ing platform. In the excavation for tliis Now 
Cut nearly 300,000 cubic yards of material were 
removed by floating and land dredgers, and 
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eventually the channel was formed, giving a 
width of 260 feet and a depth of 16 feet at high 
water. The wharf was equipped with a 
number of 2 -ton transporter cranes and with 
travelling gantry cranes having a maximum 
capacity of 10 tons. Behind the wharf four 
lines of railways and some 80 miles of sidings 
were eventually laid. 

The development of the U-boat campaigii 
end the fast increasing demands of the British 
Army in France led to the need for more 
barges on the cross-Channel service from Rich- 
borough. The value of this service lay in the 


with two repairing slips, upon which fabricated 
material was assembled and a special type of 
barge, of measurements exactly calculated for 
the French and Belgian canals, was turned out. 

As time went on the permanent buildings 
and camps, constructed entirely of concrete 
blocks manufactured on the Winget block 
method, wero completed. Hitherto the men 
had been housed in wooden huts or on barrack 
barges, mainly consisting of vessels-— French, 
Belgian and Dutch— of considerable value for 
transport. These vessels were released as 
rapidly as concrete huts could be erected and at 



RIGHBOROUGH; GENERAL VIEW OF THE PORT. 


quick “turn-round,” and its inununity from 
attack. Building yards in all parts of the 
coimtry were at that time overwhelmed with 
work on larger craft, and the establishments 
devoted to building barges were taxed to the 
utmost not only to keep pace with the require- 
ments in the near fields of warfare, but in 
Mesopotamia, where the munitioning of the 
British Forces up the Tigris called for shallow- 
draught craft. These considerations led to the 
establishment of a bargo-building and repaii- 
establishment at Riohborough. For this a site 
above the old stores wharf was selected, and 
this {{row in dimensions until building-slipways 
on both bonks of the Stour numbered 23, 


a time when every ton of shallow-draught craft 
was exceedingly voluable. Eventually the pei*- 
manent buildings and ciunps, with temporary 
camps, consisting of the standard typo of 
wooden sectional huts, gave a total accommb- 
dation for 14,600 men and 623 women. In 
all, including officers, a strength of about 
16,000 was housed in 612 buildings in the 
camps, the total floor area of which, including 
dining halls, administrative buildings, rogi- 
montal institutos, etc., extended to 1,184,958 
square feet, or over 67 acres. Approximately 
172 acres wore occupied by camps, with 
exercise grounds, 271 acres by store yards and 
salvage depots, and 111 acres by workshops 
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RICHBOROUGH : LAUNCHING A CROSS-CHANNEL BARGE. 

and shipyards. The main group of camps was supply for the wharves and train ferry berth 

provided with a sewerage system and disposal (a description of wiiich will be given later), 

works designed to deal with a daily flow of In addition, the works were equipped with 

260,000 gallons from a population of 25,000 an up-to-date Post Office Exchange telephone 

persons. The supply of water was drawn from and telegraph service, having upwards of 

Hamsgate and Sandwich sources, tank accom- 140 extensions and possessing adequate trunk 

modation for 157,250 gallons being provided facilities for communication with the War 

in the camps. For the supply for the works. Office, Admiralty, and the surrounding districts 

locomotives and fire services, water was During a busy day the internal telephone 

punsped from the upper reaches of the river exchange dealt with no fewer than 1,700 calls, 

to a 60,000 gallon tank, 50 feet high, situated while the daily average number of telegrams,^ 

noar the workshops, from which distribution inward and outward, was 450. 

was made throughout the works and camps. From the time of its institution until the 
'Jhe pumping installation consisted of two Armistice, 1,220 officers and 51,000 other 

electrically driven pumps, eaoh capable of ranks passed through the depot at Riohborough, 

delivering 9,000 gallons per hour against a instructed in the various duties they were 

head of 120 feet. The total length of water subsequently called upon to fulfil. Special 

rnpes laid was about 38 miles. Throughout the instruction classes wore arranged for unsldlled 

camps were lighted with electricity generated men, who wore taught to become motor-laimch 

at a central power station equipped with up-to» driveii', divers, surveyors’ assistants, crano- 

dato steam-driven plant of the capacity of drivers, rivuters, etc, 

750 k.w. It is intorostiiig to note tliat the It was not \mtil after the Richborough depot 
fuel used exclusively was East Kent (Tilman- had been in being some six months that it was 
^ton) slack coal, which gave good results in proposed to establish a cross-Channel Train 

the boiler house, and not only was the whole Ferry service for the transport of military 

'>f the electricity for both power and lighting stores between French ports and this country, 

“f the various camps, cook houses, and work- From thus proposal matured the Richborough- 

i^hops provided, but there was sufficient Calais and Southampton -Dieppe Ferries, which 
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includod three train-ferry steamers with 
terminal berths at Richborough and Calais — 
distance 36 miles — and at Southampton and 
Dieppe — distance 132 miles — with access rail- 
ways, sidings, oil storage tanks, etc. When 
tliis project was begun at the Kentish terminal 
it lUH^essitated the provision of a turning 
l)asin for the ferry steamers. The terminal 
was formed on the loft bank of the Stour 
at the point where it debouches to its estuary 
in Pegwell Bay, the site being protected from 
waves by the projection of Shellness Point. 
By excavating the old narrow channel of the 


material from the battlefields. The construe, 
tion of the train-ferry berth feU into five distinct 
divisions : (a) the wharves forming the berth • 
(6) the communication bridge or ramp con. 
necting the railway track on the steamer to the 
dock railway system ; (c) the machinery and 
itb supports for lifting and lowering the bridgwj ; 
(d) excavation of the berth ; (e) railways and 
sidings ; (/) oil fuel tanks and delivery. 

The train-ferry pier was made of timber pile 
structure, piles of 12-in. and 14-in. section 
being used. Later an extension of the main 
wharf was also undertaken, which provided 
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river to a width of 600 feet, and by dredging 
the approach channels to the train-ferry jetty 
to give a depth of 20 feet at high water of 
spring tides, the turning basin was made. A 
huge quantity of debris from the river had 
to be disposed of, and for this purpose a mud 
pump and pipe line were instaUed, the spoil 
being utilised to reclaim a large acreage of low- 
lying land between the ferry jetty and the 
Ramsgate-Sandwich road, which runs through 
the depot. This reclaimed land — consisting of 
some 300 acres, now of considerable value — was 
used afterwards for the purpose of salvage of 


berths for dredgers as well as giving additionol 
traffic berths, which, like the ferry jetty, were 
constructed in timber piling. One result of 
the construction of the turning basin and tl e 
widening of the new wharf out was that in 
addition to the 180-ton barges which were 
loaded at Richborough and made the passage 
to the French and Belgian waterways, the port 
became capable of receiving 1,000-ton sea- 
going barges, which were not only a feature 
of cross-Channel traffic during the concluding 
phases of the war but were useful for pro 

visioning the Army of Occupation in Germany. 

V 
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RIGHBOROUGH: THE TRAIN-FERRY JETTY -AWAITINi; A VESSEL. 


Heavily laden trucks of the latest crocodile 
pattern, often containing heavy guns, were 
run direct from our arsenals and gun factories 
to France by means of the train ferry, thus 
saving considerable time and labour. Loco- 
motives, eacli weighing 91 tons ; 14-inch guns 
on railway moimtings, each weighing 302 tons ; 
tanks, aeroplanes, were of the typo of cargo 
carried by the train ferry, in addition to heavily 
loaded goods trains, guns, limbers, nnd 
carriages. Access to the railway platform on 
the train ferry was gained over a bridge or 
ramp, the span of which was 100 feet between 
centres of bearings. The ves.sel was held in 
position by stern nnd breast mooriiigs, 
but the bridge was also secured to the 
vessel during loading and unloading by a heavy 
forged steel centreing pin on the deck of 
the vessel, which engaged in an annular ring 
located in the centre, and projected beyond the 
floor of the bridge between what are known as 
two ** elephant’s feet ” resting on seats on the 
vessel. For the accommodation of the railway 
wagons received for transmission by the train 
ferry, four sidings, each of sufficient length to 
hold^54 wagons with engine and brake, wore 
provided. From these sidings an access line 
led to a grid of sidings close up to the ferry 
berth. In the sidings the wagons awaiting 
transmission were marshalled. On the ariival 
of the ferry the wagons were drawn off the 
railway deck simultaneously on both lines, 
the marshalled stock being then pushed on 
board also simultaneously, which avoided 
giving the vessel any unnecessary list. For 
unloading and loading the vessel, from the 
time thcvcommunication bridge was lowered to 


the ship until it was lifted on completion of 
loading, an average period of only 20 minutes 
elapsed, during which time the vessel was also 
supplied with oil-fuel and w^ator. As Rich- 
borough was the first place' on the British 
coast whiu'e a sea going train ferry was insti- 
tuted, it may be of interest to pleco on record 
tho cost of the project under sub heads of 
expenditure : — 


Sub- 

head. 

DosfTiptiou of 1 

Work. 

1 

! 

Cost of 
MatariaLs, 
pi tint and 
Storew. 

Military 

Labour. 

\o. 


C 

£ 

1 

f»hopt piling, tiiii. ; 
bar wluirvt^s and 
lamling jotty for 
forry bf*rtli .. , 

20,000 

13,410 

2 

DfrelpinR berth .. ; 

3.800 

1,760 

3 

Britlgo tower and : 
maeliinery and sig- 
nalling erpiipnieiit . . 

14 , 66 ft 

. 3,000 

4 

Bridge tower founda- 
tions .. .. 

7.900 

3.000 


Klectric power eabl * .. 

483 

200 

G 

E!(*etrie lighting for 
bridge and bert h . . 

70 1 

60 

7 

Water supply 

660 ; 

300 

8 

Railway tracks and 
sitling-* and culvert 

6,060 

1,080 

9 

Oil fuel <lepot, pipi- and 
pumps, puni]>-lHMisc, 
etc. . . 

6,100 

1,100 

10 

Ijighi approach eluuineli- 

1,224 : 

660 

11 

Mooring dolphins 

2.126 i 

. 1.100 

12 

Access road . . . . I 

000 

2,000 

13 

Miscellaneous 

1 . 4.37 

360 


Total 

£ 09,600 

£ 28,500 

Sir 

George Boliarrell, 

D.S.O., 

Director- 


General of Finance and Statistics, Ministry of 
Transport, in a paper read before the British 
Association at Bournemouth on September 10, 


said: ’‘In one quarter in 1918 tho Channel 
ferry dealt with 80,000 tons. The outstanding 
feature of the ferries was the rapidity with 
which tliey were loaded and unloaded. During 
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ono month the time of loading and unloading 
in France averaged only 18 minutes per trip 
for each operation, which was one half the time 
occupied some months earlier. The ferry 
dealt with traflics such as tanks, locomotives 
and hoa^»y gims, which would liavo occupied 
very considerable time in \ inloading if con- 
xeyed in ordinary cargo steamers, and in 
addition loss of time would have been experi- 
enced and additional labour required in taking 
down and re-erecting.*' 

In May, 1917, the cross-Channel fleet con- 
sisted of eight tugs, five laimches, 87 A.C. 
Imrges, eight A.C.W. barges, and two self- 
propelled barges, of a total tons capacity of 
16,661. At the end of February, 1919, the 
fleet had grown to 232 A.C. barges, 20 P.D. 

1 ,000 ton barges, and five A.C.W. 460-ton 
Imrgea, the total tons capacity of all vessels 
Ixting 61,006. The output of the shipbuilding 
yard from November, 1916, to February, 1919, 
was : 130 A.C. barges, 12 A. barges, 14 motor 
barges, foiu* composite barges, one tug, 32 sea- 
plane lighters, five pontoons. An analysis of 
the traffic carried from Richborough shows 
that when the cross Channel barge service was 
inaugurate! in Decern I er, 1916, the amount 
of tonnage transported to France during that 
II onth was 2,09) tons. In July, 1918, it 
amounted to 100,331 tons (deadweight tons — 


multiply by 2J to get shipping tons). Even so, 
the figures did not actually represent the 
increase, os originally only dead -weight cargo 
such as rails and heavy stores wore handled ; 
but the time came when all classes of war 
material were carried — which gave a very 
poor dead- weight result — including guns, gun- 
carriages and equipment, ammunition, perma- 
nent way material, R.A.F., R.E. and other 
stores, hay and oats, timber, etc. 

Tho time came, too, when the barge serviec? 
was increased by 1,000- ton barges, as the limit 
of the canal capacity had boon reached by tho 
smaller barges. These 1,000-ton barges were 
discharged on the French docks, and although 
they did not possess the advantages obtained 
through tho light-draught A.C. barges, which 
could go direct up the waterways, yet they 
afforded direct relief to shipping. ^ 

In August, 1917, the dead- weight tonnage 
carried was 68,669 ; for April, 1918, it exceeded 
68,000 tons, in May it reached 90,627, in August 
the figures jumped to over 101,000 tons, and in 
October, 1918, 102,134 tons were dispatched. 
Tho total amount transhipped from December, 
1916, to the end of October, 1918, from Rich- 
borough was approximately 1,200,000 dead- 
weight tons, or about 3,250,000 shipping tons 
of material. Of this total nearly 700,000 
dead-weight tons comprised ammuiKtion. 
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In October, 1918, the amount of ammunition 
•lirtpatohed exceeded 77,000 tons dead weight, 
wliile the tonnage of guns and equipment 
shipped was 11,636. As showing the utility 
of the Richborough method, out of the total of 
102,134 tons shipped in October, 1918, no less 
76,676 tons was sent direct to the interior, 
only 25,468 being dock discharged. 

Naturally the wear and tear of the craft 
kept the various branches of the shipyard busy, 
but this did not prevent the yard imdertaking 
t)ie construction of special types of small 
craft required by the Admiralty in connexion 
with^he towage of seaplanes, and which could 
not then be conveniently built either in civilian 
or Admiralty yards. The engineering shops, 
too, wore able to accept urgent work in the 
shape of repairs to tractor locomotives, which 
owing to military operations could not bo 
carried out in the war area ; Richborough, in 
fact, became a base workshop for the British 
Expeditionary Force. 

About 60 of the I.W.D. standard cranes, 
^specially designed by the Technical Branch of 
the I.W. & D. at the War Office, were also 
erected at Richborough. These cranes were 
designed to perform the functions of a travelling 


crane on the stimdard British railway gauge, 
and at the same time capable of easy conversion 
into fixed or gantry cranes for dock or general 
purposes, or as floating cranes. At the end of 
1916 some 120 cranes were in use at the French 
ports in the hands of the British, but by the 
end of 1918 nearly 400 were in operation, 
many of which were of the standard I.W.D. 
type. According to a writer in the Railway 
Gazette^ “It Is indisputable that the ‘ I.W.D.' 
standard criuie has effected a great improve- 
ment in the traffic facilities so closely connected’ 
with the success of the trmisportation effort.” 

Another of the “ side shows ” was the manu* 
facture and supply of pill-box gim emplace- 
ments for France ; wliile amongst construc- 
tional work imdertakon from time to time by 
officers and men from Richborough was the 
erection of aerodromes for the Royal Air Forces 
bomb depots, coastal ilefence works, harbours, 
and other works at Cherbourg, Taranto, Corfu, 
Valona, Mesopotamia, East Africa, Salonika, 
Murmansk, and the Caspian. 

Another aspect of the work at Richborough. 
was that connected with salvage returned 
from tlio battlefields. It was not until Jun(v 
1917, that the port began to deal with this, 
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but tho average daily tonnage grow from 
184 dead- weight tons to 572 dead- weight tons 
in June of the following year. At a Salvage 
Dump operated for tho Ministry of Munitions 
by the I.W. and D. women workers and dis- 
charged soldiers found places. There, spread 
over many acres, wore diunpod millions of 
shell cases, fuse caps, shell containers, ancl all 
kind.s of battlefield garbage, which could bo 
repaired or re-utilized as requirwl. Nothing 
was too trivial for the salvage expert; even 
charred rope which had done service in “ the 
line ” was sorted and sent away to be tom 
to pieces and used feu* stullFing sliips* fenders. 
To take only four classes of salvable material, 
over £3,000,000 worth was dealt with from 
Docomber 1st, 1917, to tho end of September, 
1918. Up to the Olid of July, 1919, some 
410,000 dead- weight tons of salved war material 
had beon received at Richborough. In that 
month alone returnefl stores and salved material 
r«3ceivod amounted to 198,065 tons, of which 
34,943 tons had been carried by train ferry 
and 44,283 tons by barges. 

, Tho work at Richborough was frequently 
visited by distinguished people, and the secret 
of tho operations of the port was well kept. 
On June 5, 1917, the King, accompanied by 
Lieut. -Colonel the Hon. Clive Wigram and 
Lord Camden, Lord Lieut, of the County of Kent, 
inspected the depot, tho barge-building slip- 
ways (witnessing the laimch of three A.C. 
barges), the wharves and the preparations 
which were then being made for the Channel 
Ferry jetty. The occasion was also marked 
by his Majesty thoroughly investigating one 
of the latest hospital craft designed for work 
on the Tigris from plans which emanated from 
the headquarters of the I.W. and D., at tho 
Embankment Annexe of the War Ofiice, Tho 
ICing was shown over the vessel by Major R. 
Markham Carter (later I.t.-CoL), I.M.S,, who 
was in charge of tliis sphere of work for the 
I.W. an<l D This officer, it will be recalled, gave 
rt^markable evidence before the Mesopotamia 
Commission, in tho course of which he described 
the terrible conditions in which he found many 
of our sick during his work on tho Tigris. 
The vessel was the latest of its type, and besides 
being fitted as an up-to-date floating hospital, 
N^entilated with electrii* fans, and containing lifts 
from one deck to anc ther to reduce to a mini- 
mum the discomfort of t .o sick and wounded, 
contained complete soda-water making and 
ioe-maldng apparatus. The King, who was 


received by the then Director of the I.W. and 
D. at the War Office, Col. (afterwards Brig - 
Gen.) A. S. Cooper, and tho Commandant of the 
Depot, as s own over tho Depot by Major- 
Gen. A. S. Collard, who had just been transfers ‘( I 
to the newly formed Controller’s Department 
of tho Admiralty, then in charge of Sir Eric 
Geddes. He expressed the greatest pleasure 
at what he saw, and the efforts which were 
being made to keep the airnios in the various 
fields of operations supplied. 

For some time before the conclusion of tlie 
Armistice, Richborough had become tho fij*st 
port of Army supplies, the next four,ibeing 
Newhaven, Southampton, Littlehampton, and 
Dagenham ; and in addition to the services 
at Richborough the I.W. and D. were operating 
on a niunber of home waters, including the 
Forth and Clyde, tho Caledonian Canal, from 
Basingstoke and Aldershot, Brighton, Ridham 
and Deptford, and from Southampton and 
Poole to Havre, Cherbourg, Rouen and Sou- 
quance. 

Very soon after tho cessation of hostilities, 
plans were evolved for tho continuation of Rich- 
borough. It was eventually decided to run the 
port through the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway Company, who were appointed to 
act as agents for tho Government. Brig.- 
General A. J. Allen -Williams, C.M.G., the 
commandant since the inception of the depot, 
and who was responsible for the execution of 
the engineering work and the control of the 
port, remained in charge as commandant, 
and as superintendant on behalf of the railway 
company. General Alien-Williams was a civil 
engineer of wide experience, and a member t'f 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. The Head- 
quarters staff at Richborough included Lieut. - 
Colonel C. L. Kempton, C.B.E., R.E., who 
became assistant director in March, 1915? 
and carried on the duties of senior staff officer 
on the military side ; Major W. Daniel, 
O.B.E., R.E., who became chief technical 
officer in February, 1917, and was employ <’d 
in supervising all constructional works carried 
out at the port ; and Major M. Beasley, » 

R.E. (Marine Superintendent of’ tho Midland 
Railway), staff officer supervising work 
connection with the train ferry and cross-channel 
barge services. The Construction Departnn’nt 
was in tho hands of three experienced civil 
engineers: Lieut. -Col. W. L. Lowe-Brownc, 

R.E., Lieut. -Col. J. F. Wilson, R.E., and Lient.- 
Col. J. K. Robertson, R.E. These 4tree offic^i^ 
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were in charge of all constructional work, 
Bucceoding each other in the order named. 
With these three officers was Major G. M. 
Vaughan, O.B.E., R.E., who was in charge 
of all dredging operations from January, 1917, 
to the date of his demobilisation, and assumed 


command of the Marino Department was held 
from October, 1916, to September, 1917, by 
Lieut. -Col. C. Hudson, O.B.E., R.E., when he was 
succeeded by Liout.-Col. H. Carruthers, O.B.E., 
R.E., who remained in command until March, 
1919. Major (acting Lieut. -Col.) W. Blome- 
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a similar appointment under the S.E. and C.R. 
at Richborough. 

The chief mechanical engineer from October, 
1916, till March, 1919, was Col. R. B. W. 
Holmes, O.B.E., R.E., with Major VV^hito, 
R.E., as his chief assistant, and Major Ham- 
bling, R.E., in charge of the Shipyard. The 


field, O.B.E., R.E., and Capt. (Acting Major) E. 
Hight, R.E., carrietl out the duties of traffic 
superintendent and assistant traffic super- 
intendent, the former being posted to the War 
Office as Assistant Director of Movements 
March, 1919, Lieut. -Col. J. A. Hawkes, O.B.E. , 
R.E., hold the appointment of cliief store- 
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kecjpor from June, 1916, until his demobiliza- 
tion in July, 1919, when ho was succet^dod by 
his assista^nt, Capt. P. K. Oroucher, R.E., who, 
like Col. Hawkos, was employed in the stores 
departments on railways before the war. 
Major G. Condon waw in charge of the policing 
airangernents and recreation. f^ient.-Col. J. 
Usborno, Lieiit.-Col. J. Maule, and Major 
F. H. Padfiold, O.B.E.. were throe officers who 
commandtHi the depot for receiving and train- 
ing on the military sides each relieving one 
another in the order named. While the 
•command was held by these officers, 61,000 
recruits passed through the depot for training 
and were posted to various imits of the R.K. 
at home and overseas. During one period the 
-movement through the depot reached 1,500 
a week. As late as September 16, 1919, tliis 
depot was bcang used for the training of recruits 
for Mesopotamia, 

Of the work of the Inland Water Transport 
abroad — ^with the exception of France — that 
in Mesopotamia, which commenced in the 
autumn of 1916, was the most important. 
This vast tract of country knew no railways 
at the time our troops entered on their opera- 
tions, with the exception of the small length 


of railway wliich formed the first section of 
the Berlin to Bagdad railway from Bagdad 
in the direction of Samarra, part of the colossal 
German scheme which was to link up Europe 
with Asia via Coastantinople. iVom time 
immemorial, when Babylon was at its zenith, 
the waterways of Mesopotamia were the only 
great cliannels of communication, of which 
evidences still remain in the shape of the 
dried-up beds of canals and rivers connected 
either with the Tigris or the Euphrates. It was 
on river transport that our troops which 
reached Ctosiphon had to rely, and when it 
was decided to retrieve the ill-fortiuios which 
had besot our military operations there the War 
Office at home turned their attention to a 
drastic improvement of our communications on 
the Tigris. Lack of transport had largely boon 
the cause of the chock received at Ctosiphon, 
and certainly to this cause was duo a great deal 
of the sufferings of our troops. Defective river 
transport was, according to the finding of the 
Mesopotamia Commission, “the foimdation of all 
the troubles.’ ’ To reorganize these comnumica- 
tions was no easy matter, for at that time our • 
shipyards were busy to the very utmost ; the 
resources of every Ally were taxed to the utmost. 
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In the summer of 1916 the War Office decided 
to send out a special mission to investigate the 
conditions, although, at that time, the opera- 
tions were under the control of the Indian 
Govommeiit. Lt.-Col. (afterwards Major- 
General) W, H. Grey, R.E., who had just 
returned from Serbia, was dispatched on 
behalf of the Army Council, with instructions 
to report by cable. This officer — who was 
one of the New Anny — had had considerable 
experience in the West African delta -lands, 
and of river transport : and for his conduct 
of affairs in Mesopotamia he was promolod 
to the rank of Brig. -Gen. and received the 
C.B. A comparatively young man of the 
early forties, with the valuable knowledge 
gained from pioneer work in Nigeria, Col. Grey 
entered , on his duties with considerable 
vigour. Arriving at Basra July 31, he cabled 
his first report — buildings, wharvas and equip- 
ment were insufficient ; tools, machinery 
and labour were inadequate to keep a thoroughly 
efficient river transport service in decent 
trim ; the bulk of the craft available w^^ 

• unsuitable for the demands made, while a 
root trouble was the confusion which arose 
through division of responsibility. Craft varied 
from the steamers which had been taken from 
the service successfully run on the Tigris for 
years by Messrs. Lynch, a British firm, to the 
primitive heliums which savoiu’od of the times 
of the early Caliplis rather them the 20th 
century. There wore in all 130 vessels in 
commission, consisting of steamers, haspital 
craft, tugs and barges, with a number of 
launches also. The Royal Indian Marine, 
which was dealing with the matter, had since 
the beginning of the year been increased in 
numbers by something like 700 per cent., and 
had done much good work ; wliile the appomt- 
(• ment by the Indian Government of an ex- 
perienced officer. Sir George Buchanan, as 
IHrector-General of port administration and 
river conservancy, had been of undoubted 
value •in developing the base port of Basra, 
and in the aiding what General Lake called 
“our all-important river communications.” 
Col. Grey also found tliat another pressing 
need was an efficient pilot service, an extremely 
difficult proposition in view of the comparatively 
little use which had been made of the Tigris, 
within the memory of living man; although 
the valuable work done by the Indian Govern- 
ment from time to time must not be lost 
sight of. It was apparent that the officers 




BRIGADIER-GENERAL A. J. ALLEN- 
WILLIAMS, G.M.G.. R.E, 

Appointed Commandant at Riohborough, 1916. 

of the Royal Indian Marine had luui many 
difficulties to contend with, and had worked 
hard to combat those, ai<ied with very little 
data. In fact, some twelve montlis elapsed 
after the War Office sent out its mission 
before the necessary if\tolligonco was available 
for distribution in book form. 

Just when Col. Gn3y arrived the War Office 
decided to take over the Mesopotamia cam- 
paign. A proposal by Col. Grey that the river 
transport system should be reorganized and 
the existing force absorbed in the Royal 
Engineers, and placed under one control, 
was quickly approved, and five weeks after 
the arrival ho was placed in charge of the 
service. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ERIC GEDDBS. 
Director-General of Military Railway! and Inipector- 
General of Transportation 1916-17. Afterwards 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Meanwhile the authorities at home through 
the Inland Water Transport were concentrating 
their efforts on giving effect to the recommen- 
dations of Lieut. -Col. Grey. The Director of 
the Inland Water Transport and his staff set 
about collecting special craft from all parts of 
the Empire ; machine tools were ordered, 
electric power supply units, cranes, pile driving 
appliances, rolling stock and permanent way; 
pumps and timber, engineering shops mobilized. 


and stores, etc., accumulated for dispatch 
by steamer to Basra. One of the conclusions 
formed by Lieut. -Col. Grey was that the type 
of craft likely to be most useful for the coming 
operations was that of the vessels used by 
Messrs. LjTich, In Great Britain over 100 
firms were approached with a view to ascer- 
taining what craft could be adapted and sent 
out, and orders were at once placed for 200 
vessels, and for ice barges, water bargen, 
commissariat barges, tugs — ^including stem- 
wheeled type — hospital ships, etc. Officers 
from the Inland Water Transport were sent 
to India to cooperate with the GovemTjiont 
officials, and the resources of India were 
tapped to the utmost. A conference was also 
called in London of representatives of the 
largest shipbuilding and navigating firms in 
India, with the result that a scheme was 
worked out for the creation under the Indian 
Government of a River Craft Board to act 
in consort with the Indian Railway Board and 
the Indian Engineering Association to develop 
the resources of the Indian Empire on behalf 
of Mesopotamian transport. By tliis and ® 
other moans much useful coordination of 
effort was brought about. 

To provide personnel for the increased 
transport service was no small task. At 
Richborough officers and men wore trained 
for constructional, engineering, shipbuilding 
and other duties ; wliilo the depot was also 
used for some time to concentrate the captains 
of the river craft, to whom soon attached 
tho cognomen of “Golden Pheasants,** because 
of the blue and gold gorgets of their khaki 
uniforms. From Nigeria natives used to ri^er 
work were recruited, and skilled and un- 
skilled labour for the wharves and shipyards 
was obtained from India, Egypt, and China, 
the whole being superintended by a highly- 
trained staff of British officers and N.C.O.’s. 
By the end of January 1,700 officers and other 
ranks wore sent out from this country to Basra 
(where, as has already been said, valuable 
work had been done by Sir George Buchanali 
and the Royal Indian Marino), which was fast 
being changed into an up-to-date port. A 
site at Maghil, a short distance away, was 
decided upon for docks, wharves, shipways, 
repairing shops, shipyaids, and warehouses. 
The river was dredged, charted, buoyed, 
lighted, and improved by revetting where 
necessary, while at Amara, Kuma, and other 
places, depots with adequate watgr supplies 
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were eBtablished, piars, jetties, and store- 
houses erected in readiness for the coming 
advance of the British forces imder Sir Stanley 
Maude. 

For the purpose of equipping and manning 
the (Taft specially obtained for Mesopotamian 
waters, the I. W. & D. opened a depot at Glasgow, 
w lionee many of the vessels started for tlie East. 
It can easily Ijo undt^rstoud that many of th«»st> 
voyages were of a hazardous character. Some 
of the earliest imits of the fleet w(u*o the 
ei-stwhile penny steamers which forih(Ml part of 
the service run on the Tliamos by the London 
Couiy*y Council, 'i'o navigate such tyi)OR of 
vessels across the Bay of Biscay, tlirough tlie 
I nine- infos ted waters of the Moditerranoan, 
r«Mjuired not only consummate skill but iron 
lun’ve. At homo those who know how eagerly 
all craft was being awaited at Basra, and liow 
much depended upon their safe arrival, watched 
their progress with as mucli interest as if they 
were mammoth ocean liners or the latest type 
of battle cruiser. Sometimes news came that 
those cockle-shells — for in some cases they 



SIR SAM FAY. 

Director-General of Movementi and Railway!, 
1918-19. 

were little more— had been unable to survive 
the storms or hod been mined. It is worth 
while to give the following narrative by one 
of the sailing masters engaged in I.W.T. work: 

On the afternoon of tfie 12th inst., at 
4 p.m., I was in charge of the H.P.6, in tow 
of the H.^.47, proceeding from Malta, when 


a report was brotight to me that submarine 
had been sighted in the glare of the sun on 
our starboard quarter. I put on my shaded 
glasses and found the report to be correct, and 





SIR GUY GRANET. 

Appointed Director-C»cnera1 of Movements and 
Railways, 1917. 

opoiu'd lin>. In order to give myself and tho 
tug fnnu* action fur manumvring, I slipped tho 
tow-ropo. I then ordc'reil tho chk'f ofllcor to 
signal to tJio tug to turn st-em on to tlio sub- 
marino. I cannot say whetlu'r thc3 signal was 
understood or not. 'J’lie tug shec^red olT on our 
starboard bow, and brought her gun into action ; 
after firing a f(5W rounds she proceeded on our 
port bow at about thn^o mik^s aw'ay. Tho 
action between tho submarine and ourselves 
was continuous all this time. Sliortly after 
6 p.m. the firing from tlio submarine C(>as(3d. 
She was then broadside on, and stationary, cltnir 
of tlio sun, and had evidently boon stationary 
some time. Ono attempt only was made by 
her to overtake us, which only lashed a few 
minutes, tho remainder of the time she was 
broadside on to us. Tho course of the II. P.6 
was slightly zigzag from N.E. to E.S.E., and 
the speed, owing to our usirig tho smoke-clouds, 
was down to throe knots. TJu^ distance of 
the submarino during the whole of the action 
appeared to me to be about 4,600 ^ards. 
The action ended about 5.20 p.m., when the 
tug slowed down and cruised around us.’* 
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When, in the winter months, Sir Stanley 
Maude was able to start on what i roved to 
be his victorious march to Bagdad and beyond, 
all was ready for the Commandor in-Chief. At 
ovory stage in his advance stores and supplies 
cairio to hand with a rc^gularity which earned 
the appreciation of all ranks. Full field rations 
were practically maintained at all stages, and 
earned the encomiums of Mr. Edmund Candler, 
the npccial correspondent of T7ie Timts, who 
Hiiid that the transport was perfect, that all 
th(? wants of the Army wore met with commend- 
able celerity. In addition to maintaining a 
punctual delivery of stores, munitions, etc., 
fresh drafts of fighting men, comp followers 
and horses, were coirstontly sent forward, and 
wounded and prisoners wore ovacuate^l. A 
nuu’kod ofToct of the reorganized service was 
the bettor health of the British forces. Much 
was duo to the stationary and floating water 
liltration stations sent out from England. 
r>oiu these stations the advancing troops woro 
kept sii[)plie<l with good pure water taken up- 
stream to their posts by twelve tank barges 
Those floating “ Gunga Dins,” as th(»y were 
soinetiiiK^s f’clled, were of the greatest sorvi(;e, 
although only an incidental part c»f the organi- 
zation. During the quarter on<lod June, 1918, 
tho work performed by the river transport 
system on the Tigris and Euplu’ates amoiuitod 
to 7,750,000 ton miles. 

AVhoii tho British forces entered Baghdad on 
March 11, 1917, they wore folio w^ed within a 
few Iiours by tho Inland Water Transport 
vessels, anti three days later a rivor-hoad was 
.established there. In one of his dispatches 
Sir Stanley Maudo said : 

“ Tho Directorate of tho Inland Water 
Trans])urt wtis (a'catecl, and men and material 
arrived from overseas, while tho influx of 
adequate) and experienced personnel for port 
ttdminisl ration and conservancy work, railways, 
suf'plios and tnmsport, etc., enabled these 
stu'vicos to cope more adequabdy with their 
irspoiisibilitios hi maintaining the field 
armies.’’ 


The War Cabinet also expressed their 
appreciation of the services rendered by th<* 
Inland Water Transport, and members of tho 
Government also paid tribute in Parliament. 
The work of individual ofllcers and men wa-: 
freely recognized in dispatches, both by Sir 
Stanley Maudo and his successor, Lieut. > 
General Sir W. R. Marshall. 

Tho work of the Inland Water Transport 
ou tho Tigris had a valuable adjunct in tho 
railways wliioh were constructed in Mo.sopo 
tamia uhder the superinteiulonco of tho 
Railways, Light Railways and Roads Dopai t* 
mont, wliich, like the I.W. & D., was |uidor 
tho control of the Diioctor-Goneral of Move- 
ments and Railways. Following tho British 
advance now railways w^oro laid around Bagh- 
dad, wWch in tho opinion of exports will form 
important communication through North-West 
Persia. Baghdad and Basra bocamo railway 
Centres whoso outward traffic increased from 
23,000 tons a week in Jtvnuary, 1918, to 3.1,000 
tons in October of that year. On tho return 
of Brig. -Gen. W. 1£. Grey to J.K>ndon in May, 
B)18, lio was succeeded by his second in* 
command. Brig. -Gen. R. 11. W. Hughes, C.b.I., 

C. M.G., D.S.O. Brig.-Oeii. (afterwards Maj.* 
Gen.) Grey later undertook tho control of tlie 
Mc»ditorranoaa Linos of Communication from 
Chor))ouj*g to Taranto, and ultimately bocaTue 
Diroctor-Gonoral of Transportation in Italy 
under Gonoral Sir W. Plinner. 

Tiio fii-st Director of Movomoi^ts and Rail- 
w'ays at tho War Office, of whoso dopartment 
tho I.W. & D., R.E., and the Inlaml Water 
Transport formed part, was Sir Eric Geddos, 
who hold that post untU his appointment 
08 Controller at the Admiralty in 1917, when 
he was succeeded by Sir Guy Gp.anot. When 
Sir Guy resigned. Sir Som Fay became Direwtor- 
Goneral. Tho original Director of tho I,VV. &* 

D. was Brig. -Gen. (afterwards Major-Gon.) 
A. S. Collard, C.B., C.V.O., who, in Juno, 1917, 
was succeeded by Colonel (afterwards Brig. • 
Gen.) A. S, Cooper, C.M.G., formerly general 
manager of the Nigerian Railway. 
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.THE BRITISH SHARE IN THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE. 

Asskmkmno of the Conference tn Parts — -The British Delegation — Hepresentation op 


THE iiOMINlONS THE IHSPOSAI. OK THE V^ERMAN 

lishment ok the League of Nations -Mi litai 

Reparation -M.r.'s 'rELiociRAM to Paris Pri 

House of Commons— The Indemnities Seitli 
tion — Qi;i<:stion of the 'I’rtal of the Kaiser 
• TIONS — UeWARDS for V^IGTORIOI S COMMANDERS. 

T he annistico witli (lormany was 
sigiiod on Novomhor 11, 1918, but 
ovor two months woro to olapso 
before the Peace (.^Hifenaiee assembled 
in Paris. There was an enormous amount of 
work to bo done in each of tlio Allied countries 
lieforo their Plenipotentiaries could begin the 
tiAsk of cmitiiig a new world oi'der. Tho 
rapidity and com[)leteness of the German 
collapso took most of the Allied Foreign Ofllcis 
by surprise. Great Britain alone smnned 
to have her “ case ” for tho Peaco Conferenci' 
well advanced. 

Tho British Government, however, felt it 
* necessary to hold a General Eh^ction before 
entering tho Conference. In a manifesto to 
the electors issued 10 days after the signing 
of tho armistice, Mr. Lloy<l George and Mr. 
Bonalh T^aw declared that, as a preliminary 
to the solution of tho many anxious problems 
which the war had bequeathed to the Govern- 
ment, it was essential that a fresh Parliament 
should bo summoned, possosso<I of the authority 
which a General Election alone could give it, 
to make tho peace of Europe and to deal with 
the difficult transitional period which would 
follow tho cessation of hostilities. 9’ he mandate 
which the Coalition leaders sought was of a 
very general character. They argued that tho 
fizBt task must be to concludo a just and lasting 
VoK Xia.— Part 265. 


GLOMES -I HE SYSTEM OK iVlANDATE -PiSTAH- 

iiv. Naval, and Air Terms — Indemnities and 
ME Minister's Return and Dekenck in the 
ement d'liE International I^ahouu Con yen- 
—Signature of the Treaty Peace Celehra- 


poaco and so to establish tho foundations of 
a now Europe that ocrasiou for furtlier wars 
might bo for over aviu’tiMl, They promised 
that, to avert a n+iietition of the liorrorsof war, 
which wore aggrav^ated by tho onward marcli 
of science, it would be the earnest ondi'iivour 
of the (^)alitiou Government to promote 
tho formation of a Lf^ague of Nations, which 
might servo not only to (>usuro society against 
tho calamitous results of militarism hut to 
furtlier a fruitful mutual imdorstondiug be- 
tween tho associated [leoplos. 

As a matter of fact, there was no need for 
tho Government to formulate detailcKl terms 
of peace for ratification by the oltjctorate. 
Tho minimum British terms had boon repeatedly 
declared, and nobody in the whole world, 
friend or enemy, liad tho slightest excuse for 
being in doubt about them. It was less than 
12 months since Mr. Lloyd George, after 
cimsultation with tho labour leadens, with 
Mr. Asquith and Viscount Grey, and with 
rfqircMSontatives of tho Dominions, had mode a 
final restatement of war aims to a gi’oat meet- 
ing of triKlo union delegates at tho Central 
Hall, Westminster. Tho statement of January 
5, 1918, still held good as tho charter of British 
peace policy, and no part of it was the subject 
of controversy at the General Election. TIkto 
were tlireo points, iiowever, on which the 
145 
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electors insisted on laying special stress. 
All throe were adopted and expounded by the 
Prime Minister in his eltxjiion speeches. Th^y 
were officially summarized on the eve of the 
polling as follows : — 

(1) Trial of the Kaiser. 

(2) Punishment of those responsible foi 
atrocities. 

(3) Fullest ind(*mnities from Germany. 
The result of the General Eh^ction was un- 


co discuss with the British Government n 
number of pressing questions relating to the 
preliminaries of peace. No binding decisic)n 
could be taken, as the Allied Governments 
had agreed not to adopt any definite policx 
until they had had an opportunity of consulting 
President Wilson. The American President 
arrived in Europe on Dooeinbor 13, and Paris 
at once became the (jentre of an intor-AIli(>rl 
diplomatic activity which was destined not 



MU. LLOYD GBORGE WITH M. CLEMBNCEAU AND SIGNOR ORLANDO. 


mistakabh*. Its chief verdict was that there 
iiiiLst be no weakness in the making of peace. 
Whatever trouble the Government had stored 
up for themselves in domestic affairs, there 
could be no doubt that the result of the polling 
in December, 1918, greatly strengthened the 
hands of the British delegation when they 
entei*ed t ho Peace Conference, 

While the General Election was in progress, 
M. Cleinenccau and Signor Orlando, the French 
and Italian l*rimo Ministers, came to Xx)ndoii 


to flag for many months to come. A montli 
had then passed since the signing of the Arm is 
tic.o, and the date r)f the assembling of tb<‘ 
Pi>ace Conference seemed still far distanl. 
On Boxing Day, President Wilson visited 
England and was the guest of the King nt 
Buckingham Palace. He spent several hours 
in conference with Mr. Lloyd George and Mi* 
Balfour, and made some fine speeches on th' 
principles which ought to animate the Allit'd 
Governments in the task before them at th» 
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P^e Conference. He particularly dwelt on 
the inspiring theme that it was essential 
to the future peace of the world that there 
should be the frankest possible cooperation 





THE HOTEL MAJESTIC, PARIS. 
Headquarters of the British Commissions. 


and the most gonorous imderstanding between 
the two English-speaking democracies. Speak- 
ing at the Guildhall on December 28, he de- 
clared that it had been delightful, in his con- 
ferences with the leaders of the British Govern- 
mont, to find how their minds moved along 
exactly the same lines, how their thought 
was always that the key to the peace was the 
guarantee of the peace, not the items of it. 
“That,** he insisted, “is the most reassuring 
thing ‘that has ever happened in the world.*** 

At the beginning of 1919, the world was 
becoming impatient of the delay in getting 
to business. It was with genuine relief that 
rtie peoples hoard that the Allied statesmen 
had held their first formal conference on 
January 12, and that the opening of the Peace 
Conference had been fixed for January 18 
The British Empire was represented by five 
Plenipotentiary delegates, entitled to take part 
in all sittings and Commissions This general 
right wew shared only with the United States, 
Frante, Italy and Japan. In addition, two 
delegates each were allotted for Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, and India, and one for 
New Zealand. The personnel of the delegation 
from the British Empire was as follows : — 

Great Britain : Mr Lloyd George, Mt. 
Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Milner, and 
Mr. Barnes 

Canada : Sir Robert Borden, Sir George 
Foster, Mr. Doherty, and Mr. Sifton. 

Australia : Mr Hughes and Sir Joseph 
Cook 


South Africa : General Botha and General 
Smuts. 

India : Mr. Montagu, Lord Sinha, and 
the Maharajah of Bikanir. 

New Zealand : Mr. Massey and Sir Joseph 
Word. 

Each delegation had the right to avail 
itself of the panel system. The representation 
of the Dominions (including Newfoundland, 
represented by Sir William Lloyd), and of India 
might besides be included in the representation* 
of the British Empire by the panel system. 
The fifth dologato-in -chief was frequently 
chosen in this way. It was at onco recognized 
that the decision on the representation of the 
British Empire was a constitutional landmark 
of tremendous significance. That decision 
took full account of the importance of the 
Dominions, and constituted by far the most 



MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GENOA SINGH 
BAHADUR, Maharajah of Bikanir, and SIR 
SATYENDRA SINHA (afterwards Lord Sinha, 
Under-Secretary of State for India). 

striking recognition that had yet beem given 
internationally to the self-governing parte 
of the Empire. Tlie Dominion delegates 
wore frankly delighted with a decision which 
placed them upon the samo footing as the smaller 
Allied nations. They saw in the arrangement, 
which had boon warmly advocated by the 

266-2 
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British Prime Minister, the creation of a new 
precedent in Imperial affairs which was bound 
to lead to further developments They realized 
that they had now received “ recognition,” 
and there seemed to bo no doubt that the Peace 
Conference would l^ve to be followed by an 
extremely important Imperial Conference at 
which the internal relations of the Empire 
would be overhauled. 

The permanent oflicials of the Foreign Office 
in attendance included Lord Ilardinge, Sir 
William "J'yrrell, Sir Louis Mallet, Sir Esm4 
Howard, Sir Ralph Paget, and Sir Eyre 
Crowe. In addition, tliere were delegations 
representing the War Office, the Admi- 
ralty, the Air Board, and other Departments. 
Lord Robert Cecil, although no longer a 
member of the British Government, was 
appointed to supervize all matters arising in 
connexion with the League of Nations. Lord 
Reading acted as chief British representative 
in organizing the work of the Inter-Allied 



SIR ESMfi HOWARD, K.C.M.G. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Miniitcr Plenipotentiary 
to Sweden : afterwards Ambassador at Madrid. 


Food Council. Other distinguished public 
men gave the benefit of their experience of 
different branches of policy, as the following 
list of the British ropresentativee on the Com- 
missions appointed by the Conference shows : — 

Lcaguo of Nrttioim ; Lord Robert Cooil and Gon. Smuts. 

Ro8pon.sibility for tho War : Sir Gordon Hewart and 
Sir Emoat Pollock. 

Reparation : Mr. Hughos and Lord CunlifEe. 

Labour I^^gislation : Mr. Barnes and Sir Malcolm 
Delovigne. 

PortM and Waterways : Mr. Siflori. 

As tho Conference proceeded, it became 
necessary for several British Ministers, who 


were not members of the Delegation, to join 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues in Paris for 
conferences on speoifio portions of the Treaty 
which affected the interests of their respective 
Departments. Sir Maurioe Hankey, secretary 
of. the War Cabinet, was appointed official 



LORD HARDINGE 
At hit desk in Paris. 


British secretary. The British Delegation 
made their headquarters at the Villa Majestic, 
and there on January 13 the Imperial War 
Cabinet held its first meeting outside England. 
There was some criticism at home of the size 
of the British Mission. At tho beginning 



SIR GORDON HEWART. 
Solicitor-General ; British representative on the 
Commission on Responsibility for the War. 


of the sittings, the Foreign Office detachment 
numbered 18 , including six officials who were 
entrusted with the general secretarial work 
of the British Delegationi The War Office 
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wa6 represented by 28 officials, the Admiralty 
by 22, the Air Department by 13, and economic, 
trade and shipping interests by 26. There were 
eight legal officials. The League of Nations 
branch had a staff of five. The Indian and 
Dominion detachments numbered 75, and there 
wore five persons in the Press section. These 
figures gave a total of 207, and took no account 
of a host of staff servants and smaller officials. 

On the eve of the first general meeting 
of the Conference, considerable misgiving 


need of reform. As the re ult of a conference 
between the officials and the Press representa- 
tives, it was dt>cidod tliat the whole problem 
should be thrown upon the shoulders of a 
committoe on wliich the Press were fully 
represented. In practice, the general ban on 
news was not enforced, but the relations cf the 
Conference and the Press wore never satis- 
factorily adjusted. l*resident Wilson’s cliam- 
pionship of Open diplomacy could not be 
wholly ignored, and the newspapers never 



THE OPENING OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

M. Poincar^ stands a little to the rijht of the clock, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law can be 

seen farther to the right. 


was caused by a decision that, beyond com- 
muniquia to be issued by the Inter-Allied 
Drafting Committee, the newspapers should 
not be authorized to publish any information 
regarding the work of the delegates It 
appeared that the Plenipotentiaries liad imder- 
taken not to reveal anything of the discussions. 
It was recognized that the whole question of 
publicity was one which bristled with difficulty, 
but it was equally clear that any arrangements 
which did not give the peoples of the world 
a reasonable idea of how matters were going 
would arouse their anger. The Allied Govern- 
ments were at once brought to realize, by the 
protests they received from the assembled 
American and British journalists, that their 
policy of dealing with the Press was in serious 


failed to toll the peoples in all parts of the 
world day by day what the delegates were 
doing in their name in Paris. No news of 
substance was missed, and the Peace Con- 
ference in the end was the gainer from publicity 
notwitli.standing the thousand and one obstacles 
which the offtcials of every country put in the 
way. One result of these early discussions was 
the throwing open of the plenary sessions of 
the Conference to the Press. Between 200 
and 250 journalists, including half a dozen 
women, were admitted to the opening session. 
Although a limited gain, it was a notable 
event in the history of diplomacy. 

This first general session of the Conference 
was held on January 18 at the Quai d’Orsay, 
exactly 48 years to the day since the proolama- 
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tion of the Gorman Empire in the Gal6rio des 
Glaces at Versailles. A particularly happy 
speech was made by Mr. Lloyd George, in 
seconding President Wilson’s proposition that 
M. Clemenceau should preside over the Con- 
ference His description of the French Prime 


with the world thirsting for peace. He pointed 
to the millions of men who were waiting to 
return to their normal life; they would not 
forgive the Conference too long delays. There 
was general satisfaction when M. Olemenoeau 
announced that the problem of the League of 



THE “BIG FOUR” OF THE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. Lloyd George, Signor Orlando, 

Minister as the “ Grand Young Man of France ” 
is a phrase that will live. Mr Lloyd George 
uttered a warning that was to be only too fully 
justified. He believed that in the debates of 
the Conference there would at first inevitably 
bo delays, but he guaranteed from his know- 
ledge of M. Olemenoeau that there would be 
no time wasted That was indispensable, 


M. Clemenceau, President Wilson. 

Nations would be placed at the head of the 
agenda for the next sitting. He also insisted 
that the responsibility of the Kaiser was one 
of the first questions which must be discussed. 

With the formal opening of the Conference, 
the vast machine behind the delegates began 
to revolve in more orderly f€»hion. . The full 
Conference, which resembled an Inter-Allied 



GENERAL BOTHA (Premier of South Africa), SIR ROBERT ROKDEN (Premier of Canada), and 
GENERAL SMUTS (South African Minister of Defence) embarking for the Paris Conference. 


Parliament, in number and in functions, was 
only rarely called together. The decisive 
work was done by a sort of Inter- Allied Cabinet, 
which took all the essential decisions. This 
Cabinet was at first a Council of Ten, consisting 
of the American President and the Prime 
Ministers cuxd Foreign Ministers of the great 
Allied Powers. Later on, it became a Council 
of Five or Four, consisting of the American 
President and the Prime Ministers of tho 
great Allied Powers. Ajnid tho mass of ques- 
tions which had to be decided, tho following 
half-dozen stood out as more particularly 
affecting British interests ; — 

1. The disposal of tho German Colonies. 

2. The military, naval, and air terms. 

3. Indemnities and shipping reparation. 

4. The League of Nations. 

5. Tho International I-«abour Convention. 

6. The trial of the feaiser and the punish- 
ment of war criminals 

One of the first tasks which the Council of 
Ten^took up was the settlement of tho Colonial 
question. Sir Robert Borden, Mr. Hughes, 
Gen. Smuts, and Mr. MasseJ^ were summoned 
to^the Council Board to explain the particular 


interests of tho respoclivo Dominions in this 
field. It was ktiown at this early stage that 
Mr. Wilson had taken tho standpoint that tho 
German Colonies should be handed over to the 
main Allies and colonizing Powers under the 
mandate of tho League of Nations. Tho right 
of Soiitli Africa to mmoin in possession of 
Gorman South-West Africa was gon«>rally 
admitted. It was evident, too, that German 
East Africa would probably bo handed over to 
Great Britain as mandatory of the League 
of Nations, although here the claims of Belgium, 
which had fouglit side by side with Groat 
Britain, ha<l to l.>o t aken into account. Karnorun 
and Togolarid foimod an almost entirely 
Anglo-French point for discussion. The French 
wore not completely sat isfiod with the somewhat 
artificial boundaries made in those regions 
during the war, and tlio British were animated 
by the widest spirit of conciliation in considering 
the problem. 

There remained tho difficulty of the Pacific 
islands, about wtiich there wore throe points 
of view. Australians did not view with any 
satisfaction the approach of Japan to them 
shores. Wliilo they had boon pleased by tho 
successful effort of the Imperial Government 
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THK PHILIPPINES UNDER AMERICAN RULE: A NATIVE VILLAGE. 


to obtain adequate representation of the 
Dominions at the Conforonce, they felt that 
in this matter European opinion did not properly 
appreciate their point of view. In accordance 
with on arrangement made between Ch’eat 
Britain and Japan, the Equator would fonn the 
limit of Japanese extension to the south. 
That would confirm the Japaneso in their 
possession and administration of the Marshall 
and Caroline Islands These islands, several 
hundred in number, consist for the main part 
of little coral atolls and ore a sort of dust 
of the Pacific Ocean. What advantage, asked 
Australia, could Japan bo seeking in the 
possession of territories where there was 
practically no Japanese population, where 
indeed there was practically no population 
at all to make them desirable as a market, 
and which produced very little for export 
purposes ? On the other liand the strategic 
importance of those two groups of islands had, 
with the growth and possible .development of 
the submarine, become very considerable 
indeed. The American point of view — and 
America was concerned because of her interest 
both in the Panama Canal and the Philippines — 
was that the Imperial Government should take 
over the whole of the German Colonies in the 
Pacific and administer them under the League 
of Nations. The attitude of Great Britain 
at this stage seemed to be that she was more 
or less bound by agreements to hand over the 


Caroline and the Marshall Islands to Japan, 
and that the rest of the German Colonies 
should become the direct possessions of the 
Dominions 

While these considerations were bc^ing sever- 
ally urged in Paris, Australians did their best 
to make the Mothor-coimtry realize how vital 
to the Commonwealth were the issues for 
which Mr. Ifughes was Btrenuously fighting 
at the Quai d’Orsay. They claimed that the 
disposition of the Pacific islands formerly held 
by Germany was the question of greatest 
concern to Australia which the war had raised/ 
and contended that on its decision rested her 
futiu’e security. New Guinea and the adjacent 
islands of the Bismarck Archipelago, it was 
argued, were to the Continent of Australia 
very much what the British Isles wore to the 
Continent of Europe. Whoever was in pos- 
session of those islands and was able to use 
them as navdl bases would be able to estal^lish 
a blockade of the Australian Continent, and 
to cut it off from communication with the 
rest of the world. If supplied with aircraft 
and military forces, their occupants could 
invade Australia and harass it in such a number 
of ways as ultimately to reduce the inhabitants 
to helplessness. At the outset of the war, 
these strategic outposts of Australia were 
occupied by Australian troops, but not without 
stiff fighting and considerable losses. Since 
then, in addition to her great effort in the 
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fightiag in France and the Near East, Australia 
had shouldered the burden of these territories. 
Under the control of the Federal Government, 
their condition hiwi unproved, the administra* 
tion had been smooth, and the rights and 
interests of the natives had been carefully 
consulted. All traces of slavery had been 
swept away, and there was no doubt of the 
choice of the protectorate which the indigenous 
races would make if they were consulted. 
It was even held of the other islands to the 
north of this great gi'oup that some of them 
were large enough to form a menace to the 
futare safety of Australia. 

The regime to be instituted in the Pacific 
was the crux of the Colonial difficulties. It 
was not overlooked that Americans saw in the 
Pacific islands the first field in whicli their 
principles could find application. As the 
discussions wont forward, Mr. Wilson urged 
with great tenacity the view that the whole 
of the Pacific islands, both north and south 
of the Equator, should bo entrusted to Aus- 
tralasia as mandatory of the League of Nations. 
It was roalizud that, if Mr. Wilson gained his 
point, ho would establish a precedent for the 
settlement of other and more difficult matters 
involving territorial interests, and incidentally 
America would gain materially by rendering 
impossible any menace there might bo in the 
Philippines and Panama by reason of a Japanese 
occupation of the Marshall and Caroline 
Islands. The decision to be taken was obviously 
one of very great importance to the British 
Empire, as it might well have a great bearing 
upon the larger questions of prijiciple which 
would be raised later and upon the attitude 
of the other Allies to territorial claims. It was 
easy bo understand tlie (Jesiro on everybody’s 
part that the first territorial settloiyents, oven 
though they were in countries far from Europe 
and with very different conditions, should as 
far as possible set a broad model for the treat- 
ment of problems nearer home. 

Upon one thing all were agreed — that no 
part of Germany’s Coloiiiol Empire should be 
returned to her, for humanitarian and strategic 
reasons would oppose any other decision. 
General Smuts, who was willing to apply the 
mandatory system to the Ottoman Empire, 
Russia, and Austria-Hungary, rejected it for 
the Colonies. The Americans, however, urged 
the mandatory system for the Colonial settle- 
ment. General Botha made out a strong case 
against the system, at any rate os applied to 


German South-West Africa, and many of the 
points ho made against it applied to similar 
problems in other parts of the world. Mr, 
Hughes was able, in response to Mr. Wilson’s 
question whether he was sure of having Aus- 
tralian public opinion behind him in asking for 
the Pacific islands, to point to a large number 
of resolutions passed by many different bodies 
at meetings in Australia. What the Powers 



[Vandyh. 

GENERAL BOTHA. 

Premier of the South African Commonwealth, 
now sought was a formula stiiriciently elastic 
to be capable of adaptation in accordance with 
local conditions, wdnlo generally governing 
the settlement of the whole world -question. 
This debate, although it might appear relatively 
insignificant whcai compared with the great 
territorial problems awaiting solution in Europe, 
was really of tho very first importance. It 
raised for the first time tho real work of th'^ 
Conference — tho creation of a now world, 
based on tho main principles of tho League of 
Nations. 

A different aspect of the question was raised 
in some sections of tho French Press. The 
view was uiged that under the American 
scheme, applied to those regions of Africa, 
Kamerun and Togoland, in which France was 
particularly interested, all that would result 
would bo that France, as the mandatory of the 
League of Nations, would be paying for the 
administration of countries which in a very 
short time would be exploited by German trade 
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to tho (lotriment of her own. There was also 
the fact that the proper development of a 
tropical Colony involved a large expenditure 
for which no immediate return could be ex- 
pected, and it had to be recognized that those 
who would luidertako the mandate were 
entitled to some return on their capital. The 
question also was raised as to what would 
happen in the event of a mandatory country 
incurring heavy losses in the endeavour to 
develop the territory entrusted to it. If agree- 
ment had been loss easy than it was, the 
Allied Towers would have boon drawn together 
by German claims, wdiich had been hardly 
modified by defeat. Leaving out of the ques- 
tion such a largo scheme as tho formation of a 
German Empire, stretching from sea to sea 
across Africa and providing a vast supply of 
potential black soldiers, it could not be for- 
gotten that Germany had laid little stress on 
the possession of Colonics as homos for surplus 
population, and preferred that Germans should 
infiltrate tho possessions of other nations 
rather than concentrate in their own Colonies. 
I'he importance of a Colonial Empire to Ger- 
many was held to bo that it provided a chain 
of military, naval, and wireless stations through- 
out the world, commercial jmnping-off places 
for tho re-cstablishment of world trade, and 


lastly a source of supply of raw materials 
of which, although 50 per cent, of Germany’s 
requirements came from the Tropics, only 
a very small part was actually supplied from 
German possessions. 

lleforo the close of these debates, it seemed 
certain that the experience of tho past had homo 
its weight and that there would be no real 
scheme of internationalization. The French 
had had bitter experience of the troublas duo 
to the intomational clauses of the Algociras 
Convention in Morocco. The whole world 
knew with what difficulty the system had 
worked on the Congo. Any League of Na^oiis 
mandate had obviously to be framed witJi that 
experience in mind. The French Government 
had special (daims on Kamerun, arising out 
of exploration work and the fact that she could 
consider tho 1914 agreement with Gonnany as 
null and void. The liistory of this part of the 
world during tho war had been that, after heavy 
fighting, Kamerun was occupied by Franco- 
British forces, and in an exchange of letters 
in 1916 the British and French agreed upon 
administrative boundaries. By this agree- 
ment, France governed five-sixths of Kamerun, 
including the important port of Duala, and the 
British ruled over a narrow strip on the Nigerian 
frontier and the district of Chad. In further 



A PEACe OFFERING IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Sacred Cattle presented to the Belgian Royal Commissioner, General Malfsyf, by Musinga, 

King of the Ruanda Tribe. 
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letters, the two Govenimeats agreed that, 
in the event of this Colony being given to the 
AllidS, the provisional bomidaries should be- 
come definite. A similar arrangement was 
made for Togoland. M. Siiiioii, Minister of 
the Colonies, had declared that, if France was 
confirmed in her possession of those regions, 
she would be quite prepared to accept definito 
obligations os to free ports and trade, and would 


it was found that Germany was called upon 
to renounce in favour of the five AlUod and 
Associated Powers all her rights and titles over 
her oversea possessions. Tliis clauso covered 
every contingency, even the forgetfulness o 
the Conference that Germany liad, by explora- 
tion, established certain claims in the Antarctic 
over Kaiser Wilhebn II. I^and. All movable 
and immovable property in such territories 



UNDER THE FRENCH PROTECTORATE. 

The Sultan of the Kamerun arrives in state for a meetinf( with the French Mission. 


continue her humane policy towards the 
natives. 

Great Britain, in the discussion on the 
Colonies in which the Dominions were interested, 
supported their point of view, both in regard 
to Africa and to Australasia. For German 
Bast Africa, however. Great Britain was at 
no point opposed to some form of mandate. 
By the end of January, the Council of Ten wore 
able to announce that satisfcMstory provisional 
arrangements had been reached. The scheme 
involved the placing of the different territories 
and islands in the hands of the appropriate 
Allied ooimtrios acting as mandatories of the 
League of Nations. Gtermem South-West 
Africa would go to South Africa ; the 
southern Pacific islands to Australia, and 
so on. When the terms were finally drafted. 


belonging to Germany was t/O pass to the 
Government exercising authority over them, 
and the decision of the local courts in any 
dispute would bo final. The Government 
which acquired control over any former Gennan 
Colony would be free to take such action as it 
thought fit with regard to the repatriation of 
German citizens and to the conditions upon 
which German citizens of European origin 
might bo allowed to remain. 

The principles governing the system of man- 
date were laid down in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. It will be well to quote 
here the following paragraphs from Article 22, 
to show how the British and Dominion case 
was eventually mot ; — 

Other pooplos, eepeoially thoHe of Central Africa, are 
at such a stage that the mandatory must be responsible 

20fi— 3 
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for tho administration of tho territory under conditions 
which will guarantee freedom of conscience and religion^ 
subject only to the maintenance of public order and 
morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, 
tho anns traffic, and the liquor traffic, and the prevention 
of the establishment of fortifications or military and 
naval bases and of military training of the natives for 
other than police purposes and the defence of tho territory, 
and will also secure oqtial opportunities for the trade and 
oommeroo of other members of tho League. 



SIR ERIC DRUMMOND. 

Secretary to the Council of the League of Nations. 

There an'> terriioriee such as South-West Africa and 
certain of the South Pacific islands which, owing to the 
sparsenesH of their population or their small size or their 
remoteness from tho centres of civilization, or their 
geographical contiguity to the territory of the mandotory 
and other circumstances, can be best administeri^d under 
the laws of tho mandatory os integral portions of its 
territory, subject to the safeguards above-mentioned in 
the interests of tho indigenous population. 

The second paragraph covered the question 
of immigration, whioh was raised by Australia 
in particular. Tho solution did not please 
everybody. Still it was felt that two great 
things had been achieved, besides tho settlement 
of a difficult specific question. Tho League of 
Nations had boen convincingly, almost 
dramatically established, as the first necessity 
for post helium international intercourse. 
Secondly, those responsible for British policy 
by putting their own interests second to 
those of world democracy, given the Conference 
a fine example of what adhesion to Mr. Wilson’s 
principles and M. Glemenoeau’s doctrine of the 
necessity of sacrifice really meant. 


The League of Nations was established by a 
resolution of the Conference at its second full 
meeting on January 26. Mr. Uoyd George, 
in seconding the resolution, which had been 
proposed by President Wilson, explained that 
the project was emphatically supported by tho 
British Empire. His feeling, after a recent 
visit to the devastated regions of France, was 
that it was time that a saner plan for settling 
disputes between peoples should be established 
than organized savagery. I do not know,” 
he declared, “whether this will succeed, but, 
if we attempt it the attempt will be a success.” 
Lord Robert Cecil and the other membem of 
the League of Nations Commission at once 
got to work, and framed a draft Covenant 
which they presented to the full Conference 
on February 14. Many of the basic ideas of 
tho draft Covenant, whioh was later incorpor- 
ated in the Treaty with certain modifications, 
were supplied by British brains. The meaning 
of the Covenant could not be better understood 
than by reference to a speech whioh Lord 
Robert Cecil made after tho text had been read 
to tho Conference. He pointed to the Covenant 
as an attempt to safegucml the peace of the 
world by tho establishment of cortedn princi- 
ples. The first was that no nation should go 
to war with any other nation until every 
other possible moans of settling the dispute 
had been fully and fairly tried. Secondly, 
it was laid down that in no circumstances 
should any nation seek forcibly to disturb 
the territorial settlement to be arrived at as 
tho consequence of this peace or to interfere 
with the politiccd independence of any of thq 
States of tho world. It had further been 
recognized that, if these two great principles 
for the government of international relations 
were really to be acted upon, it must be laid 
down that no nation must retain armament 
on a scale fitted only for aggressive purposes. 
He asked the Conference to try and substitute 
the principle of international cooperation 
for that of international competition. 

The scheme was warmly welcomed in Great 
Britain and in other Allied lands. The result 
of the fullest publicity and the freest discussion 
was the adoption of a series of amendments, 
and the Covenant was finally approved by 
the Conference on April 28. It was provided 
that the action of the League should be effected 
through an Assembly and a Council, having 
a permanent secretariat under Sir Erie Drum- 
mond, a distinguished British Civil Servant, 
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with its seat at Geneva. Although the doou* 
ment contemplated the establishment of a 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
it was made clear that it was not the con- 
stitution of a super-State, but a solemn agree- 
ment between sovereign States which consented 
to limit their complete freedom of action for 
the greater good of themselves and the world 
at large. Recognizing that one generation could 
not hope to bind its sucoessors by written 
words, the authors of the Covenant had worked 
throughout on the assumption that the League 
must continue to depend on the free consent 
in the last resort of its component States. 
This assumption was evident in nearly every 
article of the Covenant, of which the ultimate 
and most effective sanction must be the public 
opinion of the civilized world. 

A few days before the publication of the 
first draft of the Covenant, Mr. Lloyd George 
liad returned to London for the opening of the 
new Parliament. Reference was made in the 
I^ng*s speech to the first month's labours of 
the Conference, and it was noted with special 
satisfaction tliat the principle of the League 
of Nations had been accepted. “ For it is by 
progress along that road," the I^ng said, 
" that I see the only hope of saving mankind 
from a recurrence of the scourge of war." The 
new House of Commons was very anxious to 
Jioar an authoritative statement about the 
proceedings of the Peace Conference. Sir 
Donald Maclean, one of the Opposition leaders, 
expressed a very general view when he called 
for a large measure of publicity, so that the 
peoples could be carried forward in generous 
agreement with what was done. The Prime 
Minister made a guarded reply. He thought 
it would be a misfortune if, before the dis- 
cussions in the Conference were concluded, 
they were referred to the Parliaments of the 
various countries. He insisted on the difference 
hetvpen this Conference and any that the 
world had ever seen. The Plenipotentiaries in 
Paris represented over 30 nations and were 
settling questions which involved every Conti- 
nent in the world. Mr. Lloyd George had boon 
asked whether the Treaty would be placed 
upon the Table of the House before ratification. 
He replied that that would be done, and told 
the House that it could repudiate the Treaty 
if it chose. 

During the debate on the Address, the 
House drew from the Prime Minister some 


emphatic declarations on the subject of election 
pledges. A m0ml>er had alluded to a rumour 
that both ISIr. Bonar T^aw and Lord Milner 
wore in favour of reparation but not of payment 
for war damage. “ I have never said anything 
of the kind," Mr. Bonar I^w declared. The 
Prime Minister followed with the deliberate 
statement that the Government stood by all 
their election pledges. Ho was promptly 
asked if he would say tliat the Government 
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were going to press for payment by Germany 
to the full extent of her financial resources. 
“ That is the election pledge I gave, after very 
careful consideration with the Cabinet," the 
Prime Minister replied, " and I stand by every 
word of it." l^ter ho took the House in some 
degree into liis confidence about the work of 
the Confercjnce. He stated that it had boon 
decided that the Gennan Colonies should not 
be restored to Germany. That, he insisted, 
was an essential part of peace with Germany. 
On the subject of indemnities, he declarod 
that the British Government, far from show- 
ing any slackness, were in advanco of 
any other Government. He regretted the 
slighting tone of some of the remarks about 
the league of Nations. He assured the 
House that the little nations at the Con- 
ference were depending for their lives upon the 
League. 
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AUTOGRAPHS OF THE MEMBERS OF THE ALLIED CONFERENCE PRESENT AT 
10, DOWNING STREET ON DECEMBER 3, 1918. 


A fow (lays later, the Prime Minister i*e turned 
to Paris and resumed hid seat at the Council 
table. He had spent much of his time while 
in London in dealing with a wave of industrial 
unrest which was passing over the country, 
and more particularly with a threatened 
general strike of miners. This obsteole was 
cleared for the time by the passing of a Bill 
setting up a Commission to inquire into the 
position of and conditions prevailing in the 
coal industry. A strike was eventually averted 
by the acceptance of the majority Report of 
the Commission, recommending a considerable 
increase in miners* wages and a dednite 
reduction in their hours of labour. Meanwhile 
Parliament turned its attention from the yaat 
problems which had been submitted to the 
Peace Conference to consider a groat pro- 
gramme of legislation which the Government 
brought before it. Reconstruction was the 
Imperative need of the time. In the King’s 
speech, both Houses had boon reminded that 
the aspirations for a better social order, which 
had been quickened in the hearts of the people 
by the experience of the war, must be 
encouraged by prompt cuid comprehensive 
action. A large number of measures affecting 
the social and economic well-being of the nation 
were promised, and most of them were carried 


into law in the months which followed. Bills 
wore passed for the creation of now Ministries 
of Transport and Health, for a large increase 
in housing accommodation, for encouraging 
settlomont on the land, particularly by ox- 
soldiers, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Lloyd George found a host of new 
problems awaiting solution in Pajis. One in 
which he took a prominent part was the nature 
of the clauses to be inserted in the Treaty foif a 
definite limitation of the German Army. His 
last words before the General Election liad been 
that he stood for the abolition of conscript 
armies in all lands. This pledge conflicted 
with the military terms first proposed by the 
Versailles Council. Marshal Foch suggested 
that the German Army should be limited to 
200,000 men of one continuous year’s sefvice, 
and that the annual contingent of conscripts 
should not exceed 180,000. Mr. Lloyd George 
insisted that the terms were not stringent 
enough. Recalling the lessons of N'apoleonic 
experiments of the same nature, the Prime 
Minister expressed the view that, since Ger’ 
many, at any rate for a number of years, would 
be a nation trained in arms, it would be 
dangerous to allow her to have a standing 
army of such size. He also argued that^it 
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was necessary to abolish conscription in 
Germany and to make her army purely 
voluntary. He urged, too, that Germany 
should not be permitted to have a permanent 
peace army bigger than the British Army. 
The Council of Ten were so impressed by 
Mr. Lloyd George’s arguments that they 
accepted all his proposals. It was decided to 
abolish conscription in" Gennany. The new 
German Anny was fixed at 100,000 men, 
recruited by the volimtary system for 12 years’ 
service, with 4,000 officers. The General Staff 
wast to disappear, and armament was to be 
strictly limited. Special measures would be 
taken to prevent any disguised military 
training of civilians. In fact, the object of the 
military terms was to restrict the German 
Army to the bare necessities of afi internal 
police force. 

About the middle of March there seemed to 
be some chance of the early publication of the 
preliminary terms of peace. Reports were 
beginning to come in from the Commissions, 
and, with President Wilson’s return from a 
flying visit to the United States, the Conference 
was well under way again. On March 19 a 
remarkable letter was addressed to Mr. Lloyd 
George by President Wilson, M. Clemenceau, 
and Signor Orlando. At that moment the 


labour crisis in England was becoming acute, 
and there was some talk of the Prime Minister’s 
returning to London to deal with it. In those 
circumstances, Mr. Wilson and the two Prime 
Ministers strongly urged Mr. Lloyd George to 
remain in Paris until the chief questions con- 
nected with peace were settled. They infoi’ined 
him that it was their belief that, if ho could 
arrange to stay over two weeks, the all-impor- 
tant result could be obtained. Mr. Lloyd 
George remained in Paris, the, work of the 
Peace Conference was continued without a 
break, and the Ministers who wore left in London 
managed to compose the difficulties with the 
minors. 

ft was generally recognize* 1 that Mr. Lloyd 
George had boon well advised to stay in Paris. 
Serious as our labour troubles were, early peace 
was an over-riding need. The seat of the 
malady from which Europe was suffering was 
that it was in a state which was neither peace 
nor war, but had all the p)olitical disadvantages 
of both. There w'as neither the artificial and 
deceptive plenty of wartime nor yet the real 
settlement and steady industry of peace. 
Peace was. therefore, the master-key to all 
domestic troubk^s, and to let it wait upon their 
settlement would have been to treat the 
symptoms and to leave the malady imtouched. 



STRIKES ON THE LONDON TUBE RAILWAYS IN FEBRUARY, 1919. 
Motor lorries were utilized to convey woikers to end from the City. 
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THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP DEUTSCHLAND. 

Thii fhip wat launched in 1904. By the Peace Treaty ships of this type were the largest Germany 

was permitted to maintain. 


The Coimoil of Ten quickly made an end of 
the diBcussion of the military, naval, and air 
terms. Having fixed the limits of the German 
Army and devised methods whereby it would 
bo rendered difficult, if not impossible, for 
Germany again to spring a surprise, as she did 
after Jena, by surreptitious military training, 
the Council turned to the naval clauses. The 
object aimed at was the same, the reduction of 
the German naval strength to the requirements 
of police and frontier control. There could be 
no greater irony than the stipulation that the 
German fleet of the future was to have no 
submarines. The terms further limited the ' 
Gorman Navy to six battleships of the Deutsch- 
land type, six light cruisers, twelve destroyers 
and twelve torpedo boats in commission. All 
other warships, whose fate had not otherwise 
been settled, were to be placed out of com- 
mission or used for trade. It was decided that 
the personnel of the German Navy should not 
exceed 15,000, including not more than 1,500 
officers and warrant officers. All other German 
warships which were not in German ports would 
cease to be German, and vessels interned were 
regarded as being finally given up. As for 


warships imder construction, they were to bo 
broken up under the supervision of the Allies. 

The question of the “freedom of the seas,” 
of which a great deal had been heard before the 
United States entered the war, did not arise 
in an acute form at the Conference. One or 
two important addenda to the naval terms miffe't 
be noticed. It was provided that all military 
and naval works on Heligoland were to bo 
destroyed, A proposal had been made that all 
the fortifications and harbours of Heligoland 
and the Diine should be destroyed by German 
labour and at the expense of Germany. Heli- 
goland was in the curious position at the Peace 
Conference of being a piece of territory tl^hich 
nobody wanted. The only thing of importance 
was that Germany should not be allowed to 
make a naval base of it. This Germany had 
done at very considerable expense, as she had 
been forced by the action of the sea to carry out 
extensive works to prevent the crumbling away 
of the island. One suggestion was that the sea 
should be allowed to complete its work and the 
island be left to disappear in the natural course 
of time. It was pointed out that fishing vessels 
were in the habit of using its harbours as refuges 
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from heavy weather, and that their total 
destruction would be a real deprivation, and 
this view prevailed. It was decided to apply to 
the Kiel Canal a regime very similar to that in 
force in the Panama Canal. Provision was 
made for ensui*ing free passages to the Baltic by 
all routes. This meant that the Kiel Canal and 
its approaches wore to bo kept free and open 
to the merchant shipping of all nations at p<9ace 
with Germany on terms of complete equality. 
No impediment was to be placed upon the 
movements of persons or of vessels other tlian 
reasonable regulations for internal police or 
sanitary purposes. 

Naval exports were in favour of depriving 
Germany of her cable system. The British 
assimilated the seizure of enemy cables to the 
capture of enemy shipping at sea, but their 
point of view was contested by the American 
delegates. Complications arose from the fact 
tliat during the war the British Government 
had not only cut German cables, but diverted 
them. It was finally decided that 16 German 
cables should be placed at the disposal of tho 
Allied and Associatod Governments. 

Tho air terms gave little trouble. It was laid 
down that the armed forces of Germany should 
not include any military or naval air forces save 
luitil October 1, 1919, up to which date she 
might maintiiin a maximum number of 100 
seaplanes, to bo exclusively employed in sotirch- 
ing for submarine mines. No dirigible was to 
bo kept, and, apart from the men required for 
the destruction of mines from the air, the air 
forces of Germany were to bo demobilized within 
*^o months of the signature of peace. 

Towards the end of March, it became apparent 
that the Conference was nearing a crisis. It 
became clearer every day that the optimistic 
forecasts of the early presentation of tho terms 
to Germany were not likely to bo realized. Up 
to this point the only portions of tho Treaty 
whlbh had been practically settled were the 
establishment of tho League of Nations, tho 
disposal of the German Colonies, and the dis- 
armament of Gennany. The whole problem of 
reparation and indemnities was still unsolved. 
There was complete agreement at this time upon 
only two main principles, first that Germany 
must pay all she coUld, and seconc^y that she 
could not pay any siun faintly approaching what 
she ought to pay. Estimates as to Germany's 
paying capacity were widely different, and the 
question admittedly' was an extraordinarily 


difficult one. ^low much was Germany to be 
called upon to pay ? What time-limit was to 
be fixed for payment ? Tho periods suggested 
ranged from 30 to 60 years. It was not easy 
to find agrot^rnent on the method by which 
Gennany could meet her indebtedness without 
injuring her creditors. It was absolutely clear 
tluit tho Allies hail to allow Germany to regain 
at any rate some of her fonnor prosperity, if 
she was to work off her debts. That prosperity 
on the other hantl, could not be encouraged at 
tho expense of any Allied industry. Could the 
pa5nnent be exacted in kind ? The same 
problems arose. Tho delays in Paris had a 
strong reaction in London. For some time the 
House of Commons had been becoming sus- 
picious of the intentions of the British Delega- 
tion on tho subject of indemnities. Public 
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opinion had expressed itself very strongly on 
this question during the General iEloction, and 
the electors had succeeded in extracting some 
very binding pledges from the Prime Minister. 

The first muttering of the storm was hoard 
on March 24, when Mr. Bonar Law, who was 
acting not only as Loader of the House but as a 
sort of Deputy Prime Minister in Mr. Lloyd 



M. CLEMBNCEAU AND MR. LLOYD 
GEORGE, 


George’s absence, was handed a memorial 
signed by over 100 inenibors. The memorial 
urged the allocation of a day for the discussion 
of the enemies* liability and their capacity to 
pay, in view of repeated statements of the 
intentions of the Peace delegates to impose an 
indemnity wholly incommensurate \ 'ith the 
Allied war bill. Mr. Bonar Law was also placed 
in possession of a memorandum by Lt.-Col. 
Claude Lowther on Gonnany’s ability to pay. 
It was prepared, in consultation with other 
members of Parliament, in answer to a challenge 
thrown out by Mr. Bonar Law in debate a few 
nights before. Basing liis calculation on a gross 
war indemnity of £26,000,000,000, Col. Lowther 
outlined a concrete scheme by which, in his view, 
( Termany could over a number of years be com- 
pelled to discharge the whole cost of the Allies’ 
war debt. The controvei’sy quickly became 
acute. Mr. Bonar liaw announced that ho had 
sent Colonel Lowther’s memorandum to tho 
British representatives on the Financial Com- 
mission, which was drawing up tho indemnity 
clauses in Paris. Ho acceded promptly to the 
request for facilities for a discussion in the 
House of Commons, and the debate took place 
on April 2. 

Col. Lowther, in opening the discussion, 
recalled that a large majority of members were 
solemnly pledged to their constituents to do 


everything in their power to exact from Germany 
tho utmost farthing she was able to pay, subject 
to reason. He insisted that Germany and her 
Allies would be able to pay the whole of the 
Allies* war bill on three conditions : that time 
was given to them to recuperate and to pay, that 
an international commission was set up in 
Germany to collect the money, and that, while 
it was acting, Germany or her strategic points 
were occupied by an inter- Allied army of occupa- 
tion. He further expressed the hope that in 
this matter the British Delegation was not 
“ truckling to America.” Another speaker who 
adopted a critical attitude towards the Govern- 
ment was Mr. Kennedy Jones. Ho asked the 
Government this pointed question ; — ” Do they 
still adhere to tho pledge given by the Prime 
Minister that Germany should be made to pay 
tho cost of tho war to the limit of her capacity, 
or is Paris to-day dealing with a new idea of 
being land and moderate in the demands to be 
made upon the enemy coiui tries ? ’* His con- 
tention was that the first thing to be done was 
to determine tho amoimt of our full bill and 
present it to the enemy. Sir Samuel Hoare 
introduced a new subject, which had given the 
House of Commons a groat deal of anxiety over 
since an abortive attempt to summon a con- 
foronce of the various warring Kussian parties 
at Prinkipo, which had been one of tho first 
acts of the Peace Conference. He told the 
House that he had received information from 
several sources that two distinguished Americans 
had visited Bolshevist Russia and had recently 
returned to Paris with an offer of terms from 
Lenin’s Government. * 

Mr. Bonar Law replied for the Government 
on both subjects. He explained that he had 
hoard nothing about the report of overtures for 
peace having been rcK^eived from Lenin’s 
Government. He had telephoned to the Prime 
Minister in Paris, and he also knew nothing 
about it. On the subject of indemnities Mr. 
Bonar Law emphatically declared that tMbre 
had been no change in the attitude of the 
Government. The intention, he announced, 
still was to obtain as part of the debt which 
Germany owed whatever could be got from 
Germany, but there were differences as to what 
that amount might be. He assured the House 
that it would be an entire mistake to assume 
that the views of the British Government on 
this matter had been influenced by any action 
of the President of the United States. As for 
his election pledges, ho pointed out that^he at 
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any rate had not held out the hope that Germany 
would be able to pay anything like the whole 


cost of the war. 

The House was not altogether satisfied with 
the Ministerial reply, and the position was not 
made easier by a statement which Mr. Lloyd 
George made to a Paris newspaper. Among 
other things, he said ; — 


All the Allioa accept tho fundamental principle that 
Qennany should pay to tho last halfpenny all that she 
can pay, but it is not enough to draw up a bill and 
present it to tho enemy. Guarantees and methods and 
times of payment must bo investigated. There is no 
differenoo between tho negot iators, but only between tho 
oxpofts. Cannot people wait until we have finished and 
judge oup work instead of wishing always to judge our 
ntontions T 


On tliis tho Political Corrosiiondont of Tlic 
Times in Paris was oonstrainod to writo ; — “ Mr. 
Lloyd Goorge’s coUoaguos and tho whole British 
Delegation, which ho has left far too long to 
work liko a mill without grist, would bo grateful 
to liiin were he to loavo liis political position at 
homo to tako care of itself until a just peace has 
been made, instead of trying to mould tho 
peace in accordance with his fears for liis own 
domestic position.” Tho Parliamentary critics 


of tho Govommont now took a dramatic step, 
which did more than anytliing else to rivet 
attention on tho question and finally to clear 
the air. As many as 370 members signed tho 
following tologram, which was dispatched on 
April 8 to tho Prime Minister in Paris ; — 

Tlio gr*'Utost atixicty ihroiighout lh« country 

at tho persislont reports from Paris lhat tho British 
dologates, instead of formulafiiig tho complolo financial 
claim of tho lOrnplro, aro moroly considering what amount 
can be oxacU>d from tho oiiomy. This anxit^ty has boon 
doepeiuMl by Iho siatomont of tho L^^adi'r of (ho Houstif 
on Wednesjlay last. Our coriKlituents havo always 
oxpocUMl, atul still exp«*ot, tliat tho first uotion of the 
peace DL^legates would b<*, as y(ui ropi^atedly stated in 
your oloctiuu spoeches, to pn*si*nt the hill in full, to 
make Gt'rinany acknowledge tho debt, and then to disciLSM 
ways and means of obtaining paytneiit. Although wo 
have the utmost confiiJenco in your intention to fulfil 
your pledges to tlu» country, may we, as wu hove to 
meet innumerable inquiries from our constituents, have 
your renewed assurance that you havo in no way disparted 
from your original intentions ? 

It was stated that tho decision to send this 
remarkable message was taken ” in view of tho 
serious news from a reliable Boiireo concern itig 
indonmities.” Tho Prime Minister at once 
telephoned the following reply : — 

My colleagui^s and [ mean to stand faithfully by all 
tho pledges which wi* gave to the const it iiencios. Wo 
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art) proparod at any moment to 8ubmit to tho judgmont 
of Parliament, and, if necessary, of tho country, our 
efforts loyally to redoom our promises. 

No sooner had this reply been received than 
another telegram was sent from the House of 
Commons to the Prime Minister, this time on 
the subject of Russia. Signed by over 200 
members it was in tho following terms ; — 

Wo, tho iindoisignod, learn with groat concern that 
there is a proposal beforo the Peace Conference to 
recognize tho Bolshevist Oovornmont of Moscow, 
involving also tho rc^cognition of Russians as subjects of 
that Oovornmont, and urge tho British Plonipotentiarios 
to decline to agree to any such recognition. 

No reply was sent to this telegram, but the 
Prime Minister decided to return home without 
delay to face his critics. His instinct told him 
that nothing less than a profoimd sense of 
uneasiness would liave induced hundreds of 
members of the House of Commons to take 
direct action of an imprecedented kind. It 
was not too mucli to say that the whole country 
was becoming profoundly depressed by the 
delay of the Peace Conference in coming to 
vital decisions, and by the futility of some of 
its proceedings. The spur of public opinion 
was never more needed than at this critical 
stage in the negotiations for the resettlement 
of the world. The Prime Minister's statement 
was awaited with mixed feelings. The general 


optimism with which the Obnferenoe had 
opened no longer prevailed. Tho lapse of 
week after week and month after month, with 
only a small instalment of the good things 
on which popula* hopes were chiefly fixed, 
liad created disappointment and disillusion. 
Time had been wasted, business liod been badly 
organized, and blunders had been made. 
There had been dilatory debates on secondary 
subjects, and there had been widespread 
indecision. The shortcomings of the Con- 
ference had been observed with cumulative 
dissatisfaction, which had been intensified 
and exasperated by the systematic efforts of 
the Governments to keep their peoples in tho 
dark. 

The debate in the House of Commoifi^ on 
April IG, in which the Prime Minister made his 
apologia, was an event of tlie first importance, 
and in the end it marked a decisive stage in the 
career of the Peace Conference. Mr. Lloyd 
George began on a very grave note. Ho 
reminded the House solemnly of the difficulties 
with which the Peace Conference had had to 
grapple, with stones clattering on the roof 
and crashing through the windows, and some- 
times wild men screaming through tho key- 
hole.” He warned members, too, of the dangers 
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whioh the Conference might still have to face. 
In a long and earnest passage on Russia, he 
contended that there had never been any 
question of recognition of the Bolshevist 
Government. He shared the horror of all tho 
Bolshevist teachings, but he declared that ho 
would rather leave Russia Bolshevist until she 
saw her way out of it than see Britain bankrupt, 
because that was the surest road to Bolshevism 
in Britain. On the general question of tho 
terms of peace, the Prime Minister denied that 
tho Peace Conference had wasted a single 
hour. He stated categorically tliat tho repre- 
sentatives of the great Powera had arrived at a 
complete understanding on the fundamental 
questions affecting peace with Gonnany. They 
had formulated their demands, and lie hoped 
tliat by the end of the following week they 
would be presented. He gave an emphatic 
denial to any idea that America and Europe 
had been at hopeless variance. No one, lie 
said, could have treated more sympathetically 
the peculiar problems of Europe than President 
\Vil8on. There had been complaints of secrecy 
as well as of delay. “ There has been rather 
silly talk about secrecy,” he rcmiarkod with 
some asperity. Hod not the conclusion boon 
unanimously come to in Paris that to publish 
the terms before they were disclosed to the 
enemy would be a first-class blunder ? He 
defended that decision on the ground that no 
peeu$e terms could satisfy everybody, and no- 
body but the enemy would benefit by premature 
publication. 

As for his election pledges, Mr. Lloyd George 

• • 

was prepared to say that every pledge he had 


ever given would bo incorporated in the demands 
to be put forwanl by tho Allies. The peace, he 
insisted, must bo just but not vindictive, 
stem because tho crime demanded it. Above 
all, tho future must bo protected against a 
repetition of tho horrors of tliis war by the 
punishment of any individual who was re- 
sponsible. “ \Vl\at about tho Kaiser ? ** a 
mornbor asked. “ I stand by all my pledges,” 
tho Prime Minister replied. He expressed tho 
hope that he would go bock to meet the emis- 
saries of the enemy with the fullest support 
of Parliament loehind him ; for ho warned tho 
House that, although Parliament could re- 
pudiate tlio Treaty wluui it was signed, it 
would bo dillicult to do it once British signatures 
hod been attached to it. The Prime Minister 
betrayed annoyance over the indemnities 
telegram. Ho did not object so much to tho 
telegram eg to the information on which it 
was based. He affectc^d to discover the 
“ reliable somce ” of tho information, on which 
tlie telegram had been based, in a newspaper 
proprietor whose name h(^ did not mention 
but of whose identity none cotikl be in doubt. 
An angry attack on 77^e Titnea followed, and 
the Prime Minister made yday with tho charac- 
teristic phrase, ” I wouUl rather have a good 
peace than a good Pn^ss." 

A little later the House had tho opportunity 
of hearing an interesting speech from Lord 
Robert Cfx;il, tho mandatory of the Govern- 
ment in connexion with tho l^eague of Nations. 
Tho Prime Minister had endeavoured to build 
up an elal)orato case for seei’ocy. Lord Robert 
Cecil, on the other hand, explained how much 
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the League of Nations Commission had gained 
by publicity. It had published to the world 
the draft of the Covenant with the object of 
securing consideration and criticism of the 
proposals in detail. Lord Robert Cecil was 
now in a position to say that the result had 
been on the whole fully to justify the course 
taken. The criticisms had been quite numerous 
and on the whole very encouraging. Those, 
he added, who had been friendly had become 
more friendly, and the unfriendly had become 
less unfriendly. He brought reassurance on 
one point : the League of Nations was tc^ bo 
not merely a League of Allies. In the debate, 
the Labour leaders joined issue with the Prime 
Minister on the cardinal issue of publicity. 
Mr. Clynos insisted that the House and the 
country were entitled to know more of the main 
lines which the Paris negotiations were taking. 
He asked pointedly what had become of all the 
promises of open diplomacy. Mr. Adamson 
frankly told the Prime Minister that the 
absence of detailed information of the pro- 
ceedings of the Peace Conference had strained 
the patience of all sections of the people. He 
urged the great need of speed in order to save 
the world from a worse fate than had yet 
befaUen it. 


This was the first and last occasion on which 
the British Parliament took an active part in 
the discussion of the peace terms. About the 
same time there wore public manifestations of 
irritation and impatience in other Allied, 
countries, and particularly in France and the 
United States, The effect of this combined 
expression of public opinion on the Peace 
Conference was instantaneous and decisive. 
No sooner had Mr. Lloyd George once more 
arrived in Paris than there was a general 
speeding-up of the machinery of the Conference. 
Publicity had done its work, and the Conference 
had had its lesson. It hod now come to a 
provisional agreement on reparation and resti- 
tution. Germany was called upon to accept 
for herself and her Allies responsibility for all 
loss and damage to States and citizens du6 to 
the war imposed on them by the enemy’s^ 
aggression. While the Allies recognized that 
Germany could not pay the total bill, they 
declared that she must compensate civilians 
for personal injuries, air-raids, submarine 
crimes at sea and the like, forced labour, levies, 
fines, maltreatment of prisoners, .damage to 
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oiviliaa property, and the capitalized value of 
pensions and allowances. The total bill would 
be notified by an inter-Alliod Commission by 
May 1, 1921. The payment of the instalments 
would be spread over 30 years. Germany 
would have to pay £1,000,000,000 by May 1, 
1921, a further £2,000,000,000 by 1926, and 
£2,000,000,000 more thereafter. 

The nature of the shipping terms may bo 
indicated hero. Germany was called upon to 
recognize the right of the Allies to the replace* 
ment, ton for ton and class for class, of all 
merchant ships and fishing craft lost or 
damaged. Within two months she was to give 


foreneo was to bo hold annually to propose 
labour reforms for adoption by the States 
composing tho League of Nations. There wore 
to bo a governing body to act as executive and 
an Intornational l^ibour Oflice. The annual 
conforonco was to consist of four representa* 
tivGs from each State, two for the Stato and one 
each for employers and employed. Tho con- 
ference would have power to adopt by a two- 
thirds majority recommendations or draft 
convontioiis on labour matters. Tho first 
mooting was fixed for Washington in October, 
1919, and tho agenda included the principle of 
an eight -hour day. unemployment, and the 
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up all her ships of 6,000 tons and over, half of 
all between 1,000 and 1,600 tons, and a quarter 
of her trawlers and fishing boats. Further, she 
had to imdertake the obligation of building for 
the Allies up to 200,000 tons of ships annually 
for five years. 

Another positive achievement which stooil 
largely to the credit of the British delegation, 
and more particularly of Mr. Barnes, was the 
adoption of the International Labour Con- 
vention by the Conference at the sitting on 
April 28, at which it hod finally approved the 
Covencmt of the League of Nations. It was 
provided that an International Labour Con- 


omploymorit of women and children, especially 
in dangerous trades. It was a groat labour 
charter, on which high hopes were based. As 
Mr. Barnes said, it was the hope of the Peace 
Conference to lay the foundation of a better 
order, under which more humane conditions of 
labour would bo wtablished and maintained. 

Tho Conference loft the question of tho trial 
of the Kaiser and punishment for war crimes 
ahnost to tho last. It was finally decided that 
the Allied and Associated Powers should 
publicly arraigp William II> of Hohenzollem, 
formerly German Emperor, for a supreme 
offence against international morality and tho 
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sanctity of treaties. Provision was made for 
the constitution of a special tribunal to try 
him. It would bo composed of 6ve judges, 
one each to be appointed by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, the United States, and Japan. 
The Allies agreed to address a request to the 
Dutch Government for the surrender of the 
ex-Emperor in order that he might be put on 
trial. The German Government had further 
to recognize the right of the Allies to try persons 
accused of acts in violation of the laws and 
oustoms of wcur before military tribunals. Any 
such persons for whom the Allies asked were to 
be handed over by the German Government, 
which had also to furnish all documents and 
information which the Allies required. 

Progress towards the end was rapid. The 
German Plenipotentiaries were summoned to 
Versailles, and tho draft terms were luindod to 
them on May 7. But some weeks were to elapse 
before peace was actually signed. Simulta- 
neously with tho presentation of tho draft 
Treaty to tho Gormans, a full official summary 
of the terms was published in this country. 
Public opinion at first seemed a little bewildered 
by the range of subjects covered in the 
document, but after a time opinion hardened 
into a general feeling of satisfaction with tho 
main outlines of tho terms, qualified by 
questioning rather than criticism of points of 
detail. A striking feature of the reception of 
the terms in the Lobby of tho House of Commons 
was the recognition by most of the Labour 
members of their essential justice. The question 
pf indemnities still gave rise to some anxiety. 
Clearly the settlement was not what many 
members who had taken a strong lino on that 
matter had expected. A last attempt was made 
to secure a reconsideration of this part of the 
terms, before they were signed. An attempt 
was made to move tho adjournment of the 
House in order to secure a debate, but it failed 
thrqpgh lack of sufficient support. 

The Germans made a last desperate effort to 
get their propaganda machine at work in order 
to divide tho Allies and more particularly to 
infiuenoe the working class movements in the 
Allied countries. The attempt was a complete 
failure. The British Labour povemont gave 
them no encouragement. It is true that late 
in the day the Labour Party issued a manifesto 
declaring that the tenns were defective, not 
so much because of this or that detail of 
wrong done, but fundamentally in that the 


Treaty was based upon the very political 
principles which were tho ultimate cause of 
tho war. Still, Germany could extract little 
comfort from a document in which the opinion 
was expressed that tho payment of 
£5,000,000,000 as reparation for wanton de- 
struction in all the Allied countries was not 
excessive in view of the damage done. The 
stern mood of tho whole nation was exprosse<l 
by Mr. Lloyd George, in a speech which he 
delivered to the 38th (Welsh) Division noar^ 
Amiens. Tliis is what he scud ; — 

ThoKo terms are written in tho blood of fallen horoee. 
Tho Gormans had boon reckoning on this job fop years, 
oven working out the number of spikes per yard of 
barbed wire. Wo never dreamt of being in a position 
like this. In ordor to mako it impossible to ooour again, 
wo have had to make these terms severe. Wo must carry 
out the odiot of Providence and see that tho people who 
iniliotod this shall never bo in a position to do so again. 
Tho Germans say they will not sign. Their newspapers 
say thoy will not sign. The politicians say tho samt^ 
We say, “ Gentlemen, you must sign. If you don*t do 
so in Versailles, you shall do so in Berlin.” 

And sign tho Germans did — ^notwithstanding 
all thoir protests and counter proposals. But 
before thoy signed, tliey gave tho world a 
significant indication of thoir intention to evade 
tho penalties imposed by tho Peace Treaty in 
any way possible. On Juno 21, tho German 
crows loft with tho interned Gorman fleet in- 
terne I at Scapa Flow scuttled their ships Ten 
battleships were sunk, only one remaining 
afloat. Five battle-cruist^rs were sunk. Five 
light gruiaors were sunk, and throe wore bocuihed. 
Thirty destroyers wore sunk, 10 remained afloat, 
and 18 wore beached. This final broach of 
faith caused a wave of anger to pass over tho 
Allied peoples and hardened their determina- 
tion, if that wore possible, to insist on the 
ocoeptance of the Peace Treaty without any 
modifioation of substance. All tho Allies could 
do for the moment was to c^ldress a stern letter 
to Gennany, characterizing the scuttling of the 
ships as an act of bod faith and declaring that 
the necessary reparation would be exacted. 

The curtain fell on the great drama in the , 
Gal^rio des Glaoes at the Palace of Versaillea 
on Saturday afternoon, Juno 28, 1919. There 
the peace was signed by two Gennan delegates 
and by the Allied Plenipotentiaries. The 
signatories for tho British Empire wore Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Milnor, and Mr. Barnes (Great Britain) ; 
Mr. Doherty and Sir George Foster (Canada) ; 
Mr. Hughes and Sir Joseph Cook (Australia) ; 
Mr. Massey (New Zealand) ; Gen. Botha and 
Gen. Smuts (South Africa) ; and Mr. Montagu 
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and the Maharajah of Bikanir (India). The 
Prime Minister communicated the news to the 
King in a dispatch written in the historic hall 
in which the Treaty was signed. The letter, 
which was sent to London by aeroplane, was 
in the following terms : — 

La Galdrie ties Glaoes du CliAtoau do Vornailles. 

Mr. Lloyd Qcorgo, with hin humble duty to your 
Majonty, has iho honour to announce that tho long and 
torriblo war in which the British Empire has boon 
engaged with tho German Empire for more than four 
years, and which hos camed such suffering to mankind, 
^as boon brought to an or>d tliis afternoon by the Treaty 
of Poaoo just signed in this Hall. He desires, on behalf 
of all the rienipotentiaries of your Majesty’s Empire, to 
tender their heartfelt congratulations to your Majesty 
on tho Hignnturi 3 of a Treaty that marks tho victorious 
end of the terrible struggle which has lasted so long and 
in which your Majesty’s subjects from all parts of the 
Empire have played so glorious a part. 

D. Lloyd Oboroh. 

June 28, 1910, 4 p.m. 

There wore groat scenes of rejoicing in London 
that evening. Cr<3wcls thronged the approaches 
to Buckingham Palace. The King wont out 
and addressed these simple but moving words 
to tho people ; — “ Peace has been signed, and 
thus ends the greatest war in history. I join 
you in thanking God.” The King's more 
formal message to his people on that memorable 
<lay was as follows : - 

Tho signing of tho Treaty of I’eaoo will bo received 
with deep thankfulness throughout tho British Empire. 
This formal (vet brings to its concluding stages tho 
lerriblo war which has devastated Europe and distrcbotcd 
tho world. It tnanifosts the victory of tho idoals of 
frtxMlom and liberty, for which we have made untold 
sacrifices. I share my people’s joy ai.d thanksgiving, 
and earnestly pray that the coming years of peace may 
bring to tliern evor-increasing happiness and prosperity. 

Qeorob R.I. 

"Tho next day tho Prime Minister returned to 
London with most of his colieagpies, except 
Mr. Balfour, who was to stay in Paris some 
months longer. Although it was a Sunday 
evening, Mr. Lloyd George received a popular 
welcome on his arrival at Victoria Station, 
where he was met by the King. A great crowd 
awaited his coming in Downing Street. Soon 
after entering his official residence, Mr. Lloyd 
George appeared at an upper window and made 
a short speech. Ho called upon tho people to 
thank God for tho fact that tho hideous slaugh- 
ter of brave men had come to an end in a 
righteous peace. ” Let us rejoice,” ho said, 
” in tliis great victory, not in the spirit of 
boastfulness which was the downfall «of Ger- 
many, but in the spirit of reverence which is 
worthy of the noble sacrifices which have been 
made.” The next day Mr. Lloyd George went 
down to tho House of Commons to announce 


that later in tho week he would bring in a Bill 
to enable the Government to give effect to the 
Treaty, and would make a statement on the 
terms. His return was made the occasion of 
an impressive demonstration. As he walked 
to his place on the Treasury Bench, Ministers 
and members without distinction of party rose 
and cheored again and again. The whole 
House finally joined in singing the National 
Anthem. 

At length, on July 3, the Prime Minister 
made the full statement on the Peace Treaty 
to which tho House of Commons had yoen 
looking forward during all tho previous months 
of uncertainty. The statement was made on 
tho introduction of two Bills, one for carrying 
into effect tho Treaty of Peace between his 
Majesty and certain other Powers, and tho 
other for approving a Treaty between his 
Majesty and the President of the Frencli 
Republic, by which Great Britain and the 
United States undertook to go immediately 
to the assistance of France in the event ol 
any unprovoked movement of aggression 
against her being made by Germany. Tho 
statement took the form of a reasoned defence 
of tho terms as “a just but stern Treaty,” aii 
examination of the guarantees for its execution, 
an appeal for fair play for tho League of Nations, 
and a call for a united national ellort to repair 
tho ravages of war and garner tho fruits of 
victory. As the whole British case was summed 
up in his argument, tho speech formed one of 
the most important State documents of the war. 
The argument, in which the Prime Minister 
vindicated tho principles of the Treaty, can bo 
summarized in the following way : 

All tho territorial tuljustraoats are restorations. 

Thero was but one limit to tho justioo and wisdom of 
the reparation claim, and that was the limit of Germany’^< 
ability to pay. 

Is there anything unjust, having regard to the usp 
which Germany made of her great army, in scattering 
that anny and making it incapable of repeating tin; 
injury which it has infliotod on the world ? 

It would have been folly to have widened the afoa of 
injustice in the world by giving renewed opportunities 
to Germany for possible further mischief by restoring 
hor colonies. 

It is essential that those who are responsible for 
planning the war and those who have been guilty of 
offences against the laws of war should be tried. 

It may be urged that we should say to Germany, 
** You tried and failed. Go, sin no more.** But Germany 
suffered less than her victims, and that would bo 
putting a premium on militarism. 

There is another extreme : treat Germany as Romo 
treated Carthage, It would be folly. I am glad that 
we have not soiled our hands with Fhissian methods io 
dealing with Prussia. 
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READING THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION ANNOUNCING THE SIGNATURE 

OF THE PEACE TREATY. 


The scene at the 

There is a tliird course : to compel Germany to 
rtjsiopo, rttpair and redresB, to take every precaution 
against a recurrence of the catastrophe, and to make 
such an example oa will discourage ambitious rulers and 
peoples from attempting to repeat the infamy. That 
is not vengeanco ; it is discouragement. The crime 
must be marked ; the world cannot take those risks 
a^ain. 

The Prime Minister’s examination of the 
guarantees for the execution of the Treaty was 
prefaced by the finn declaration that the 
^Government wore determined that it should 
not be a “scrap of paper.” He explained to 
a House which clearly wanted enlightenment 
on this as much as on any other branch of his 
subjept, why Groat Britain and the United 
States had given guarantees to go to the 
(issistance of France in the event of a wanton 
imd unprovoked attack by Germany upon her. 
The arrangement which was embodied in the 
Anglo-French Treaty Bill was to be entered 
into with the approval of the League of Nations. 
But, the Prime Minister reminded the House, 
the League of Nations was an experiment. 
France had within living memory been twice 
invaded by Germany, and she saw herself with 
only the Rhine between her and the foe which 


Royal Exchange. 

had trampled upon lier. So Franco said, “ We 
wouhk like to know that you Britons and you 
Americans, wlio holpoil to emancipate our soil, 
are still behind us, if there is any war of 
aggression.” Mr. Lloyd George declined to 
agree that this showed a lack of faith in the 
League of Nations. Ho insisted that the 
League would be of no value unless it had the 
sanction behind it of strong nations prepared 
at a moment’s notice to stop aggression. 

As for the League of Nations, it was the last 
and gieatest guarantee of all. That groat and 
hopeful experiment, the Prime Minister de- 
clared, was oidy rendered possible by the 
other conditions of the Treaty. “ J-«et us try 
it,” he urgiKl. “ I beg this country to try it 
seriously and in earnest. It is due to mankind 
that wo should try it. If you avert one war, 
the League of Nations will have justifiod itself. 
If you lot.ono generation pass without the blood 
of millious being spilt, the league will have 
been justiliod. 1 beg that no one will sneer at 
the League of Nations. I look to it with hope, 
with confidence, for great things for humanity.” 
On the subject of the admission of Germany 
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to the League, Mr* Lloyd George said that tho 
time of her entry depended on herself. Slio 
could accelerate it by showing that she hncJ 
broken really with her past. 

There was an extremely interesting passage 
in the Prime Minister's speech on the future of 
tho German Colonies. He vindicated the deci- 
sion of the Peace Conference that the German 
Colonies should not be distributed amongst the 
conquerors, but should bo entrusted to Great 
Powers to be administered in the name and on 
behalf of humanity. Ho pointed out how the 
conditions under which these mandates were 
entrusted to the various countries differed 
according to tho particular territory disposed 
of. For instance, South-West Africa, running 
side by side with Cape Colony, was felt to bo so 
much a part geographically of that area that 
it would be quite impossible to treat it in th(» 
same way as a colony two or three thousand 
miles removed from tho centre of administration. 
There was no doubt at all in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
mind that South-West Africa would become an 
integral part of the Federation of South Africa. 
The same considerations applied to Now Guinea, 
part of which was already under the administra- 
tion of the Australian Commonwealth. Tho 
Prime Minister showed clearly enough that it 
was impossible to have that part imder one 
system of administration and tho next part 
under another. New Guinea was so near tho 
Australian Commonwealth that the Peace 
Oonfoi’once felt that it ought to be treated as if 
it were part of it. The circumstances were 
different in Togoland, in Kamerun, and Gonnan 
East Africa. Accordingly, a different systein 
of mandate had been set up in those territories. 
The Prime Minister invited the House to look 
carefully at tho conditions of this mandate. 
assured members that they would find that they 
wore tho conditions which applied to Britisli 
Colonies throughout tho world. Ho recalled 
with pride that Great Britain had never raised 
an army for aggressive purposes in any pf her 
Colonies, and had allowod equal oppo rtunities 
for trade and commerce in all. Finally, Mr. 
Lloyd George reminded the House that under 
the mandate the responsibilities of the British 
Empire had been enormously increased. Some- 
thing like 800,000 sq. miles had been added t<> 
the already gigantic charge upon the shoulders 
of the* Empire. Members heard with satisfac- 
tion that the confidence which British adminis- 
tration had established by its efficiency, its 
fairness, and its gentleness to the natives had 
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been a matter of common observation through- 
out the Paris Conference. 

The Prime Minister commended the Labour 
Convention as of vital importance for the future 
industrial conditions of the world. It was hoped 
that by means of the machinery which this 
groat charter set up it would be possible to 
establish some permanent moans by which the 
level of labour could be raised throughout the 
world. The speech ended with an eloquent 
tribute to the groat share which the men and 
women of the British Empire had taken in the 
acliievemont of victory. 


was no disposition to discuss either subject at 
length, and a quarter of an hour after tho Prime 
Minister had spoken the two Treaty Bills load 
passed their first reading. Mr. Lloyd Coorgo 
at once went away for a fortnight's rest to 
North Wales, and tho further stages of the Bills 
wore not taken until after his return to London. 
The second reading was put down for July 21, 
and after a long sitting, which did not come to 
an end till half-ptist three o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning, the House of Commons passed the 
Bills through all their remaining stages. The 
second reading debate had many points of 



OFFICERS OF THE SCUTTLED GERMAN SHIPS ON BOARD 
H.M.S. RAMILLIES. 

Photographed immediately after the sinking of the Fleet. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, tho first authori- 
tativei exposition of the results of the Peace 
Conference, was received by Parliament and 
the nation with every mark of satisfaction. It 
was inevitable, of course, that there should be 
some criticism of the great document which had 
been signed at Versailles. Such discussion as 
there was related mainly to the indemnity 
provisions and to the Prime Minister’s an- 
nouncement in his speech that the Allied Powers 
had unanimously d^ided that the tribunal 
before which the K^ser would bo tried should 
sit in London. For the moment, however, there 


interest. What chiefly emerged, however, was 
a general agi’oomont among members of all 
parties with tho justice of tho peace. Tho 
almost universal feeling was summed up by the 
Prime Minister in a fine phrase. “ I claim,” 
ho declared, “ that this Treaty will be like a 
lighthouse in tho deep, warning nations and tho 
rulers of nations against the perils against which 
tho Ck^rman Empire shattered itself.” 

In the debate Sir Donald Maclean gave expres- 
sion, though in no hostile spirit, to some current 
fears. Ho was afraid that the terms imposed 
on Gennony would by their very severity 
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render her incapable of paying some of the in- 
demnity at an early date, and that the enforce- 
ment of them would lay a military burden upon 
oimselves which ho doubtoci our capacity to 
boar. While supporting the proposal to bring 
the ex -Kaiser to justice, he was against the 
trial taking place in London. Looking at the 
Treaty as a whole, he thought the one bright, 
shining hope in it was the Ijeague of Nations. 
The views of the Labour Party were stated by 
• Mr. Clynes, in a speech of great moderation. He 
asked that the suspicions of Fiabour should be 
allayed on two points —conscription and arma- 
ments. He wanted a clear declaration tliat 
conscription was not to become a pennanont 
part of our military system, and insisted that 
munitions should be made not by private in- 
dividuals but under the control and ownei*ship 
of the Government. Mr. Barnes announced 
that it had boon decided that Germany should 
bo admitted to the Labour Commission even 
before she was invited to become a member of 
the League of Nations. 

An impressive speech was made by Lord 
Ilobert Cecil, who was warmly praised both 
by Mr. Barnes and Mr. Lloyd George for 
his work in Paris for the League of Nations. 
Lord Robert Cecil’s hope of the peace of the 
world and the advancement of mankind was 
centred in the League. But a new conception 
of international relations was nece.s8ary to the 
success of the League ; if the j ungle view wore 
acoeptetl, he saw no hope for the world. He 
explained what the League of Nations had done 
towards making possible a now spirit in inter- 
national relations. Ho attached most impor- 
tance to the explicit recognition of the 
necessity of international cooperation. There 
was in the Covenant, for example, the explicit 
recognition that it was part of the duty of all 
the nations of the world to promote the 
welfare, safety, and freedom of the native races 
of the world. He regarded the mandate 
system as fraught with the greatest possi- 
bilities. Then there was the absolute condem- 
nation of the principle of aggression and 
annexation^ wliich was enshrined in two 
articles of the Covenant. While there was no 
attempt to intervene in a quarrel in which two 
high-spirited nations thought each was right, 
ho attached great importance to the provision 
that, before they fought, they should submit 
their dispute to the arbitrament of the inter- 
national body. It was the belief of those who 
framed the Covenant that the operation of 


public opinion would be so strong that only in 
cases of a very rare character and very 
restricted nature would war take place, if this 
provision was in force. Lord Robert Ceijil 
made it absolutely clear that there was no 
attempt to rely upon a super- State, upon forco 
to carry out the decisions of the Council. Ho 
hold that that was almost impracticable us 
things stood. What was relied upon was 
public opinion, the effect of which was over- 
whelming. Among other arresting points which 
Lord Robert Cecil submitted to the House was 
the desirability of the periodical review of 
treaties and their modification to moot the 
changing requirements of mankind. Ho 
attached enormous importance to the establish- 
ment of a Permanent Court of International 
Justice to carry out these several principles. 
He believed the scheme was workable, but lu' 
did not deny that there wore enormous dilli- 
culties ahead. 

Another turn was given to the debate by 
Mr. Bottomley, who moved an amendment 
•regretting that the Treaty did not impose upoii^ 
Germany definite and binding obligations to 
make good to Britain her total financial cost of 
the war. The Prime Minister dealt with this 
lino of criticism, when he rose to reply. On 
this occasion ho had no set oration to make. 
Mr. Bottomley had described the sum to be 
paid by Germany to this country as no more 
than compensation for broken windows, 'rhe 
Prime Minister retorted tliat on the contrary, 
if the hopes of the Government wore realized, 
this country would receive very considerable 
amounts in compensation for ships sunk, 4*^)r 
lives lost, for injuries sustained through 
submarines and aeroplanes, and in respect of the 
pensions and allowances to wliich the nation 
had become liable. But it was said that the^ 
Treaty did not provide for the payment by 
Germany of what Groat Britain had spent on 
the war. In answer to this, Mr. Lloyd Georg<* 
pointed out tliat Germany admitted by ^gning 
the Treaty her obligation for all the costs 
the war. These amounted to a sum nt 
£30,000,000,000, which meant that Germany 
would have to find £1,800,000,000 a year for 
its payment. What chance was there, 
asked, of Germany’s paying that gigantic siuu ? 
In the end, Mr. Bottomley *s amendment wns 
withdrawn, and the Peace Treaty Bill was read 
a second time without a division. 

The Committee and other stages were som*?* 
what prolonged by Mr. Devlin, who made an 
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appeal to England, which liad risen so high for 
the freedom of the world during the last five 
years, to rise to that height again for a little 
sister island almost at its door. He suggested 
that the Prime Minister would find the right 
foundation on which to build an Irish settle* 
inent in the declarecl principles of President 
Wilson. Mr. Lloyd George replied that, when 
he attempted to apply those principles to 
Ireland by summoning a Convention, nothing 
oarne of it. Mr. Devlin moved the rejection of 


the Peace Treaty at Versailles. Those un* 
organized manifestations wore spontaneous and 
came from the heart. They were kept within 
boimds by an announcement by the Government 
that it had been decided that national poaoe 
celebrations should take place on Saturday, 
July 1 9. The day was declared a Bank Holiday, 
and every city, town, and village from Land's 
End to John o* Groats lield high festival to 
celebrate the triumi)h of British arms and the 
return of peace. 



THANKSGIVING FOR PEACE: THE ROYAL PARTY LEAVING 
ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, JULY 6, 1919. 


the Bill on its third reading as a protest against 
the failure of the Government to attempt to 
solvo*the Irish problem. Only eight members 
voted for the amendment, and the 13 
hours' sitting ended with the sending of the 
Bill with the Anglo-French Treaty Bill, on 
which there was no discussion, to the House of 
Lords. There the two Bills had a quiet and 
rapid passage, and they received the Royal 
Assent on July 31, 

There had been much public rejoicing on 
Juno 28, the fateful day on wliich the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the Allies and Germany signed 


The celebrations in London woro worthy of 
the occasion. The authorities had organized 
the greatest military display ever seen in the 
capital. Contingents of all the Allied Armies, 
with their victorious commanders at their head, 
raarcliod through the streets of London and 
saluted the Ring in front of his Palace. The 
man of the moment was undoubtedly Marshal 
Foch, who ha<l a wonderful reception as he rode 
with his baton in his hand at the head of a 
magnificent body of French infantry. He was 
to revisit London a few days later to receive the 
baton of a British Field -Marshal from the King 
and to become a Freeman of the City of London. 
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At the head of the procession rode General 
Pershing, leading a smart American contingent 
in full fighting kit. A detachment of Belgian 
fighting men was gi’eeted with special fervour, 
and there followed Italians, Portuguese, 
Rumanians, Serbians and representative con- 
tingents of the other Allies, great and small, 
who made, each in their own way, their con- 
tribution to the common cause. After the 
Allies came the forces of the British Empire. 

‘ There marched in the procession contingents 
representative of every branch of the Navy, 
the Army, and the Air Force, with massed 
colours crowned with laurel wroaths. The men 
of the Navy made a brave sliow, and a con- 
tingent of the gallant mercantile marine was 
received witli especially grateful cheering. There 
were women of the auxiliary services in the 
pageant. There were also Canadians, Australians, 
New Zealanders, Newfoimdlanders, and South 
Africans, volunteers from the Crown Colonies, 
and, indeed, fighting men from every corner of 
the far-flung Dominions of the King. The 
macliinory of the war was not neglected. 
There were tanks, greeted as though they were 


human beings, artillery, and airoraft. At the 
head of the different detachments marched tlie 
commanders who had made victory possible. 
Sir David Beatty led the men of the Fleet, 
Sir Douglas Haig was at the head of his troops. 
With him were many of his victorious generals, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir William Birdwood, 
Lord Cavan, and a score of others. 

The most moving part of the triumphal 
ceremony was a salute to the dead given at a 
cenotaph in Whitehall. Raised to the memory 
of the glorioiis dead, the cenotaph was only a 
temporary structure made to look like stone. 
It was designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, and was 
so grave, severe, and beautiful that, with the 
almost hallowed memories of this day crowding 
about it, London could not help wishing that 
it were indeed of stone and permanent. So 
strong became tliis feeling that in a few days 
the Goveriunent had announced that it would 
be erected in permanent form on tho same site. 
Every man and woman in tho long procession 
saluted the glorious dead. No salute of all, 
poignantly touching as was every single one of " 
them, could have surpassed that given by 



THE PEACE PROCESSION. JULY 19, 1919. 

Marshal Fooh oonduoted to the King by General Feilding. General Weygand 
walks behind his Chief. 



THE PEACE PROCESSION. JULY 19. 1919. 
The Guards passing the Cenotaph in Whitehall. 


Marshal Foch and his French soldiers. The 
core and crown of the day was the homage paid 
by living soldiers of every nation to their dead 
comrades. 

The celebrations were continued far into the 
night. At 1 1 o’clock, on the actual anniversary 
of the sighting of the Spanish Armeda more than 
three centuries before, a chain of beacons leapt 


into flame from one end of Great Britain to the 
other. An Indian contingent unfortunately 
arrived too late to take part in the procession. 
A few days later it had a triumphal march of its 
own through London. Then on Bank Holiday, 
August 4 — a solemn date, for it was the Rfth 
anniversary of the declaration of war by Great 
Britain on Germany — the King wont in the 
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Royal barge at the head of a picturesque water 
procoBsion up tho Thamos from London Bridge 
to Chelsea. 

The lost phase was at hand. The battle had 
boon won. Tho nation for which it had been 
fought had had its celebration. What of the 
men who had made victory possible ? On 
August 6, the Prime Minister went down to 
the House of Commons and moved a Vote of 
* Thanks to the Navy, tho Army, tho Air Force, 
the ovor*8oa contingents, tho mercantile marine, 
and the women of the auxiliary Services. In a 
final paragraph, tho Prime Minister asked the 
House to “ acknowledge with deep submission 
and reverence the heroism of those who liad 
fallen in tho service of their country, and tender 
its sympathy to their relatives in the hour of 
their sorrow and their pride.” In a second 
resolution, the House was asked to accord its 
profound sense of admiration and gratitude for 
the supremo services rendered to the British 
nation by Marshal Foch as Generalissimo of 
tho Allied Armies, “ in which great position ho 
displayed a military genius worthy of the 
foremost captains in history.” In commending 


these motions to the House, the Prime Minister 
dealt first with the special vote to Marshal Foch. 

I he war, ho affirmed with conviction, 
“would have been won by tho valour, the 
endurance, and the resources of tho Allies 
without Marshal Foch’s leadership, but I am 
profoundly convinced it would not have bo^m 
won in 1918 without it.” He confossod 
himself unable to depict what would have 
happened had there been another year of 
casualties, loss, anxiety, and unrest. “From 
all those dark possibilities,” Mr. Lloyd George 
declared, “ we were saved by the genius of 
Marshal Foch. And the gratitude of * our 
people as well as that of all the civilized nations 
of tho world ought to go out to him.” Coming 
to the heroes of our own race, the Prime 
Minister spoke of tho great and constant strain 
which tho war had imposed upon the nerves and 
courage of soldiers and sailors. War had nevop 
witnessed such a trial of manhood, and British 
soldiers and British seamen stood it to the last. 
The loudest cheer of all went up when tho 
Prime Minister claimed that it was a matter of • 
just boast to us as a people that in such a trial 
Britain fought better in the last year of the 
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war than she had ever fought before. The 
Notes of Thanks were endorsed by the 
acclamation of all parties and were passed 
netntfic cotitfodficcvitCm 

After words, deeds ! The Prime Minister 
next proposed tliat the sorvioes of the victorious 
coininanders on sea and land and in the air 


Fiehl-Marnhal Sir Henry Wilson . . 

. . 10,00t) 

Qonoral Sir Henry Rawlinson 

30.000 

Qenoral Sir Julian Byng 

30,000 

General Sir I-fiMiry H«»rm> . . . . 

. . 30,000 

General Sir William Rohprtson 

10,t)00 

Oeueml Sir William Birdwood 

10,000 

Liinit.-Col. Sir Maurice Hankoy 

. , 25,000 

THE AIR FORCE. 


Air Vit^o-Marshnl Sir Hugh Trotiehar'I 

. . 10.000 



THE WATER PAGEANT : The King landing from his State barge at CheUea Pier. 


should bo recogni/z'd l)y the following iiionoy 


grants 

TKK XAVY. £ 

Admiral of tlio Sir David Beatty . . loo.oiKt 

Admiral of tho Fleet Viscount Jollioo*? . . 

Admiral Sir Charleti Madden 10, one 

Admiral Sir Dovoion Sturdeo lO.oott 

Rear-Admiral Sir Roger Keyen lO.OOO 

Vice-Admiral Sir John de Robock. . - . 10.000 

Commodore Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt . . 10,000 

THE ARMY. 

Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig . . lOO.ttno 

Field-Marshal Viscount French /iO.OOO 

Pield-Marshal Sir Edmund Allciihy . • flO.oOo 

Fiald-Marshal Sir Herbert PI inner . . 30,000 


Only tlmt morning ii liail been nnnoiineed 
that tho King litwl conferri'd t'arldoins on 
Sir Daviil Hoatty and Sir Doiighis Haig ; a 
vificotinfy on Sir Edmund AUeriby ; baronies on 
Sir Herbert Pluiner, Sir Henry Rawlinaon, Sir 
Julian Byng, and Sir Henry Horne ; and 
baronetcies on Sir OtuirloH Madden, Sir Hogi^r 
Keyes, Sir John do Roheok, Sir Reginald 
1’yiwliill. Sir Henry Wilson, Sir William 
Robt^rtson, Sir William Birdwood, and Sir Iftigli 
Trenehard. In moving tho financial rodolutioii. 
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the l*riino ^linistor, hirnsolf about to rocoivo 
tho Order t)f Merit, reminded the Houae of the 
honoured tradition of tliis country that it 
rewardiMl liberally those who had rendered it 
eonspiciioiis and distinguished seiwices in time 
of war. lie paid lino tributes in turn to Sir 
DougUis Haig, Sir Edmund Allenby, Sir David 
Heatty ami the otlua* successful commanders on 
liis list. 'Fhe grants in the aggregate amounted 
to £585,000 a far smaller sum relatively than 
that award* xl at tlu^ end of other campaigns. 
Mr. IJoyd (leorge r«'called tliat the Duke of 
VVellirigt/on alone Imd £500,000 awarded to him 
after tho Battle of Waterloo. Tho House did 
not show the same unanimity in voting thc^ 
money grants as in expressing its formal 
ai)preeiation of tho services which they were 
intended to reward. Mr. Adatmon moved a 
reduction of the vmto l»y £585,000, heaving 
£200,000 to 1)0 <livide<l. VVdhle d^udaring that 
tho Labour i’arty fully realized tho value of 
the services rendered by tho Admirals and 
(ienc^rals, ho argued that they should not be 
measured by money paynKnita, which moreover 
wore out of all proportion, when compared with 
the im)!ietary rewards given to the rank and fih*. 
A m<^an little debate was redeemed by a 
generous speech from Major-Ooneral Sir John 
Davidson, formerly Sir Douglas Haig's Director 
of Military Operations, who reminded tlie 
niggards that his old chic'f had hitherto refusixl 
to accept any honour until ho saw that liis 
officers and men liad boon ad(H|uately treated. 
The Brime Minister intervened again to 
deprecate strongly statements which conveyed 


ill an indefinite way tliat all the money was 
being voted for the Generals and Admirals an<i 
nothing at all for the soldiers and sailoi-s. 
fact was that the soldiere and sailijivt got 
£100,000,000 a year in pensions, and th.* 
Generals ami Admirals a sum of £585,(MM). 
Tho debate was not long sustained, and althougli 
the J.iabour amendment was pressed to a 
division, the grants on the scale i^roposod by 
the Govornimmt were endorsed by 272 votrs 
against 64. 

There was no evidenco at all to show that 
Labour protest had any substantial bji^*,kirig 
among the mass of the nation. Jiatiu'r won* 
the British people at this supreme moment, 
when the war had ended in victory and peace 
liad boon definitely re-established, in the rmxMl 
to return thanks in the noble language of a 
great poet of our own day ; - 
From the depth of the sprhifjs of my spirit a 
fountain is poured of tha>u/iS(fwing, 

My country f my mother , for thee, 

Tluit thy dead for their death shall luive life in th>j 
sight and a name everliving 
At heart of thy people to he* 

In the darkness of change on the waters of time 
they sJmII Him from afar 
To the beam of this dawn for a beacon, the light nf 
these powers for a star. 

They shall see thee who love and take comfort, 
who hate thee shall see and fake warning. 

Our mother that makest ua free ; 

And the sons of thine earth shall have help of the 
waves that made war on their tnorning. 

And friendship and fame of the sea. 




CHAPTER CCCX 


I'HE UNITED STATES AT WAR : 

END. 


Amkkican War Kffoht~Ki: action to Ckumnn Okifnsivf oe I'.US iNcnr.AsKi) TKANsmui 
oe'Tkooj’s — Assistanc’ig to Alliks in Money and Kood -\hi\rrioNs, Moi ii’ment, AEiiorD \ ni:s, 
Smrs ; (.{ove.rnmknt C-jotumseo I.aiiodii I’iioiidems Prnijcrrv ( ’ami'Aions - Ri'MMrni.u \\ 
(Criticism of the President- he (Jknkhad Kdectidn ; I^iudih.jcan Vh tory -Mu. Wilson 
COES TO Paris — Attacks on the I’eace Treaty and the CovENANT-^-lNTEiiNAii and Would 
Problems — Alien PortiLATiONS — Oehman anj) Jrish Intrkjues — ^'I’endencv towards a Hetuun 
I TO Isolation. 


T he last si.x months of tJio war wa»s 
for tlio Unit(3(l Statos a jjoriod of 
triumphant effort abroad and of 
a gri'at, thougli sometimt's ratlu'r 
[lainful, gathering of .stmngth at homo, tlio 
singjo-mindeduoss of wliich coiitrasti*d ratlior 
euriously with the era of cont roversy afterwanls 
produced by the Tr(?aty of Versailles an<l by 
President Wilson’s personal participation in 
the negotiations leading up to the M’reaty. 

Betweori May and Xovember, 1 1) 1 8, Americans 
saw in Euroi^e the stt^ady arrival of tluar 
mighty liosts. They saw their ti*oo])s helping 
dramatically to stem the final iilunge of the 
• foe towards Parts. They knmv tJiat without 
American reserves Marshal Focli cum Id not 
have then launched his kaleidoscopically suc- 
cessful offensive. During the last stages of 
that offensive they learnt witli jirido that 
American Armi<.»s under American commanders 
were already able to force unaided to a v ictori- 
ous issue operations of the fiivit magnitude. 
At home they saw their vast industrial war 
machinery settling into its rhythm, albeit not 
without complaint and delay ; they saw their 
countrymen by the million cheerfully entering 
or preparing to enter the Army, (cheerfully 
stinting their food supplies for the sake (.>f loss 
lucky Allies, subscribing to war loans and 
cliarities by the Jens of millions, and submitting 
Vol, XXl~-Part 260. 


witiiout a miinnur to tlm prospect of taxes 
which befoD) tln’ war would have been doeiuod 
fantastic. saw laibour and Capital settling 

down to their (common war-work in a >vay that 
a few months bi^foro would have 1)(H>ii unt hink- 
able ; ami if the appearance of honles of 
glittcriiigly s('ltisli prolib'em and parv(Mnis in 
the great citiivs ami in the industrial C(Mitres 
w^«M’e of sommvhat (aniiaais augury for the 
ftitur(>, few stopp('d to waimlcp whether, when 
war ])ros[H‘rity ami ('uMiusiasm had gone and 
liigli pri<;es alone wiaNi left, thei*e might not 
|j<» an uncoinfortablo periofl of readjustineut. 
All that was ap))aD‘ut was that mt'ryone was 
jnine«l in a fumultuous driv(» for vitdory. 
(Jriimiding thei-e might la' about the slow 
|)roduction of ships, the faiilure of the gr<‘at 
aero])lam» prognunna' ami s«> on ; dissatis- 
faction tlien^ might be that in Kram^o Aiiua’ican 
boys tighting und(T llritisli }u>lnu‘ts in 

Hritisli boots Ix'fore French artilltay and Ixdow 
Fmich aeroi)lan('s ; hut wliat did it mutter 
with victory made certain by American effort 
next y(sir and defeat staves I off this y(3ar by 
Aimsrican man power, just as American money 
and then Ameri(;an food hud tided oth(^r 
crises '{ 

Tho sIowMOMS of the mat(Tialization of Ameri- 
can slups was also offset to no small extent by 
pride in the acliievemeats of the American 
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THE ATLANTIC FLEET IN HARBOCR.l 
A few days after the Declaration of War by the United States. 


Navy, Thoro anyhow thor<^ Jmd boon clear- 
ont promptitiulo Amorican war vessels had 
boon on their way to join the British Fleets 
within a few weeks of the declaration of war. 
Since then the American forces in European 
waters had expanded manyfold and the entire 
naval establishment at homo and abroad had 
grown smoothly and quietly out of all recog- 
nition, until at the time of the annistice there 
wero half a million souls working for it and in 
it, nearly ten times as many os when Admiral 
Sims took his finst flotilla of destroyers across 
In the same ptriod ships increased from 197 
to 2,000. Altogether, 1 he Navy had at the end 
of the war 373 vessels based on Europe, in- 
cluding eight battlosliips, 70 destroyers, many 
of a new and large patto’ii, built in the past 
18 mont’.?, 120 submarine chasers, 12 sub- 
marines, and over 50 patrol boats of various 
types. There were also on the Atlantic many 
vessels in convoy work. Of mines, 66,000 wore 
laid by Americans, mainl}'^ in the North Seat 
and that despite the fact that their mine 
production had hardly started. 

Finally, when the German collapse became 
imminent and statesmansliip began to count 
again, thoro was the pride, spiced, it is true, 
by some trepidation, of watching an American 
statesman mould the diplomacy of the Allies. 

As was shown in the chapter of this hlstoiy 
entitle : “ America’s Firet Year at War,’* the last 
phase of the American wor-^ort really started 


in March, 1918, with Hindenburg's gicat rush 
for Ajniens and the Channel ports. The spec- 
tacular suddennoHH ami depth of liis advance, 
followed by th(* J^ys attack a.ml Marslml 
Haig’s famous ordtn* of the day about Brit is] i 
backs being to the wall, entirely changed I ho 
atmosphere both at Washington and in the 
countiy. Before that time prc'parations had 
been proceeding in almost leisurely fashion, 
partly, as will bo shown later, because of the 
judgment of the Allies that tho main American 
effort would have to be for 1919. Troops had 
boon going over comparatively slowly. All tho 
tonnage possible 1 ad been allocated for tho 
relief of the food shortage, which so gravely 
threatened tho endurance of Great Britain 
and her Allies during the spring of 191 S. 
Production of munitions and material seemed, 
to a public unfamiliar with tho immense amount 
of spade-work needed in the shape of plants 
and equipment for tho manufacture of the 
appliances of modern warfare, to be falling 
ilisappointingly short of the over-sangiiinc 
promisor made in the exuberanc>e of the first 
few montlis of belligerency. The war, more- 
over, remained to many as remote as it had been 
during the days of neutrality. No possibility 
could be espied that the enemy would ev(M* 
be a real menace. 

The German lunges changed all that witli 
great speed. They brought tho wai to the fire- 
side of all Americans. ' Tlierc^ were no longer 
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areams of victory without much else than 
ocoiioznio effort, or in moments of pessimism 
of a drawn war before America could intervene 
in force. Officials in Washington no longer 
looked forward to preparation for a maximum 
of effort a year hence. Gennany, it was 
proclaimed, might win in Europe that summer, 
and by her victory become an actual and 
immin ent menace to American civilization. 
The lectures wliich for a year past the President 
had, in his public utterances, been giving upon 
the real meaning of the Pan- German peril 
were recalled and digested* It was realized 
thdt the United States must make offhand a 
supremo effort, not so much to expedite 
victory as to stave off something tantamount 
to defeat. 

How the Gnitod States responded to the alarm 
lias also been told. There was an immediate 
and remarkable acceleration in the dispatch of 
troof s across the Atlantic ; plans were laid for 
a huge army in France by the ensuing spring ; 
the Government’s financial projects were 
hr<jadonod to meet heavier expenditure in the 
iinmodiato future and to support the drain of 
war for years if need were. Industrial plans 
were recast on a larger scale. The organization 
of basic industries was strengthened ; plans 
were laid for the curtailment of imessontial pro- 


duction ; the telegraph and telephone systems, 
in the United States the property of private 
companies, were', like the railways, taken over 
for the term of the war, to bo run, like the rail- 
ways, at a loss and, unlike the railways, at a 
distinctly lower pitch of efficiency. Private 
organizations like the Y.M.C.A. and the Knights 
of Columbus and, of course, the Red Cross wore 
expanded. The country throblx'd with new- 
found energy. No sacrifice, it was proclaimed, 
must be spar«'d that might increase Amoriedb 
weight in the war and the volume and value of 
food and other supplies that she was counted on 
to produce. V'oluntary food -saving, though 
not so necessary as it had Iwen during the 
winter, was continiK'd. Severe rationing of 
such things as sugar was accf'pb'd without a 
murmur ; and what was more remarkable in a 
country wliere cheap production on a larg«3 
scale has made motors almost as much of a 
i.eoessity to the middle class as the bicycle in 
England, great economit's were made in petrol 
by voluntary saving. At a hint from Washing- 
ton the whole country fo!*swore for several 
Sundays of a hot summer all pleasim^ riding 
whatsoever ; and on tlu) rivers and harbours 
mt)tor-boat • no longer ran. 

The first important sign of tliis awaloming 
was in the work of the War Departrtient. During 
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tho winter troops had been moving to France 
too slowly to please ardent patriots who, in their 
desire that the United States should make 
speedy amends for her long neutrality, were 
rather over-prone to disregard the call made on 
her dwindling tonnage resources by other war 
services. On March 21 when the German 
storm broke there were but 343,000 Americans 
in France, of whom certainly not more than half 
were combatant troops. But, whereas in J onuary 
and February combined tho total number of 
troops dispatched was under 100,000, tho 
ftguro rose in March to 81,000, in April 
to 117,000, in May to 244,000, in June to 
276,000, in July to 306,186. By the first 
of that month one million men had thus 
been ferried across. Before the end of October 
the second million had sailed, and when the 
armistice was signed tho total embarkation 
was 2,075,834. 

Altogether there were imder arms at home 
and abroad at that date 3,441,000 men. Of 
these, 2,801,635 had been drafted under the 
selective service law of May, 1917, and its 
subsequent amendments. That law provided 
only for tho taking of men between the ages of 
21 €uid 30 ; and during the summer of 1918 it 
became evident that something under 3,000,000 
men was all that it could supply without imduly 
dislocating industry. As tho President had 


during the stress of the spring promised to havo 
4,000,000 men in France for the campaigning 
season of 1919, it hence became necessary to havo 
a second draft law. 

The second draft law was passed by CongresR 
before tho end of August. It provided for tho 
registration of all males between 18 and 45 
inclusive. As by then the Anglo-American 
Recruiting Convention had come into force and 
allowed each country to recruit the other’s 
nationals, the registration took in a number of 
British subjects, despite the fact that tho 
British and Canadian recruiting mission had, 
during the preceding year, picked up some 
30,000 volunteers. 

The registration was held a few weeks later, 
and when the armistice came the United States 
had nearly 24,000,000 names upon the rolls of the 
War Department. Had the war continued it 
had been meant to have well over 6,000,000 mon 
in uniform — one million in tho Navy, where 
enlistment was still voluntary, and the rest in 
the Army to give General March, the Chief of 
Staff, the force ho had planned of a fighting* 
strength of 80 divisions in Franco and a 
reserve of 18 divisions at homo. It was a good 
proof of the hardening of the American spirit 
that, though there had been a certain amount 
of shirking among the young men under tho 
first draft, the second registration of the middle- 
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AMERICA'S FIRST DRAFT ARMY. 

10,000 conscripts marching through Chicago in August, 1917. 


aged and very young mounted considerably 
higher than had been expected. 

The stiffer taxes of 1918 were met in the same 
spirit, though as a matter of fact, the Revonue 
Bill introduced during the summer was not 
finally enacted till the ensuing February, and 
was considerably modified. The first War 
Revenue Measure of 1917 had been calcu- 
lated to raise between £600,000 and 
£800,000 by taxation. To those already 
under the pressure of war finance in Europe 
the sum was not very startling considering that 
the population of the United States is over 
100,000,000. But Americans, with their dual 
s;|^t6m of Government, by which the States 
have considerable taxing powers, wore not 
accustomed to heavy direct imposts by the 
Federal Treasury. A Federal income-tax had, 
indeed, been authorized by the Supreme Court 
but a few years before. There was consoquen tly 
some nervousness when in May, 1918, the 
President asked CongreiS to authorize the 
raising of double the I9l7 sum by taxation. 
It was feared that even if the prospect did not 
sour war enthusiasm it would interfere with the 
loans that would be neceasary to make up an 


expenditure of nearly £6,000,000,000 during 
the pending fiscal year — a budget just about 
double of that of the preceding year. The 
incbme-tax in particular drew attention. 
Though slightly modified, the rates proposed 
worked out as follows when compared to the 
rates of the equivalent tax in Groat Britain 
and in France : . 


Income 
in dollars. 

U.S. 

lN-rr;onlrtgo of Tax. 
England. 

Franca . 

2,500 

1-20 

8-44 

1-25 

4,000 

SO 

14-53 

2-44 

r»,ooo 

4-55 

18-75 

3-71 

8,000 

fl-Hl 

22-5<J 

4,34 

10,000 

8-45 

22-55 

4-98 

15,000 

1107 

32-08 

6 97 

20.000 

11-48 

34-00 

6-09 

50,000 

18- 05 

37-29 

8-41 

50.000 

24*90 

41-88. 

10-905 

100,000 

30* 10 

47-10 

11-27 

200,000 

50-55 

4:)-84 

11-80 

500,000 

59-42 

51-44 

12-25 

1,000,000 

84-71 

51-97 

12-38 

2.000.000 

70 54 

52-39 

12-48 


The American income-tax, it will be noticed, 
falls much more lightly upon moderate incomes 
than the British. Tliat may have been one of 
the reasons why it was accepted in such a 
philosophical way. Another reason was the 
promise contained in the Bill of a lower rate 
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for the ensuing year, for the American Govern- 
ment, with characteristic sense, us^ the delay 
that there had been in the passage of the 
Hevenuo Bill until after the armistice to take 
into consideration the changes' that peace 
would make. Various sections of the Bill 
were modified so tliat its revenue producing 
capacities wore reduced from eight billions to 
under five billions of dollars. Besides the 
income-tax the most important tax was a tax 
upon the profits of companies calculated to 
produce about £250,000,000 as compared with 
about £360,000,000 from the income-tax. 
Roughly speaking, the excess profits tax was 
re<luced in the final draft of the Bill by about 
the same proportion as the same tax was reduced 
in England a few iTionths later. 

The magnitude of her war preparations was 


France. There was no inclination to begrudge * 
the credit due to General Pershing and his 
annies. It was realized that American reserves 
had played a vital part in Marshal Fooh*s plans, 
and that the American Annies actually on the 
front had fought with the greatest gallantry ; 
but it was felt at the same time that more credit 
should have been given to the American effort 
in other fields. There was probably a good 
deal in that view. 

The invidious task of apportioning among 
its various champions the share of the credit 
due for saving civilization from the Prussian 
peril falls fortunately to the historian of the 
future. It is possible that the verdict may \)o 
that without American anned aid the Allies 
might have been forced eventually to conclude 
a less clear-cut peace ; but that without 



DECLARING THEIR INCOMES FOR INCOME TAX. 

American cidzena were required to attend personally at specified centres for the purpose of makiod 

their decljralions. 


not the sole reason for the magnitude of the 
war finance of the United States. After the 
armistice there was what seemed to Americans 
who knew the facts rather an ultra-exuberant 
outbi*oaic of self-congratulation over the leading 
part that American fighting men were supposed 
to have played in chasing the Germans out of 


American economic assistance they might easily 
have been actually beaten. When in 1017 
the United States entered the war Allied 
finance was in worse shape than was generally 
known. Great Britain in particular Imd been 
drawing vast volumes of supplies from the 
United States. She had financed these trans- 
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actions partly by soiling American seouritias, 
partly by raising credit loans in tho United 
States. For these American securities were to 
some extent used as collateral. There wore 
also great shipments of gold across tho Atlantic, 
and the rate of sterling exchange was pegged. 

During the period of American neutrality 
the United States lent to tho belligerents the 
following main sums — in 1915 a loan of 
£100,000,000 to France and England jointly, 
and a supplementary bankers* credit of 
£10,000,000. In 1916 the United States 
gave £110,000,000 in secured loans to Great 
Britain, £20,000,000 to Franco, and 
£22,000,000 to French cities. By the end of 

1918 tho total of Groat Britain’s war issues 
in the United States was £261,080,000, tho 
total of the issues of France £169 ,000,000, of 
those of Russia £32 000,000, and those of 
Italy £5, K. 0,000. They were nearly as big 
when tho United States entered tlio war, for 
by tliat time the Allies had almost oxhaustiMl 
the credit which they could expect from the 
United S tates. Tho situation was coiise- 
(juontly very serious. Without a continued 
and bver-growing stream of supplies of food 
and munitions from over tho Atlantic tho 
Allies c ould liardly hope to fight effectively. 
^" 0 t unless they could raise tho money to pay 
for them those supplies would presumably 
cease. 

Tho entry of the United States saved the day, 
Tho Government came to the rescue of private 
finance. One of the first things tliat tho 
j^rosident did after the declaration of war was 
to get from Congress leave to raise groat loans, 
a considerable proportion of which could be 
re-loat to the Allies at throe per cent., or about 
balf what tho rate had been for loans from 
private American soui’ces. Between then and 

1919 the American Government was hence 
able to lend the following sums to the Allies : — 


OreatvBritain 

Pninoo 

Italy 

Belgium 

Russia 

Greece 

Serbia 

Umi\ama , . 

Cuba 

Liberia 

Caooho.Slovakia 


£801.200,000 
661,695,200 
316,3 m.ooo 
68.300,000 
37.546,950 
8.682.593 
5.4.'53.721 

5.000. 000 

2 . 000 . 000 
1 , 000,000 

10,065.000 

£1.876.053.805 


To meet the drain upon her resources implied 
by these loans, in addition to her o^-n great war 
expenditures — the War Department alone was 


authorized in the two years following April, 
1917, to spend £3,564,600,000, and spent 
£2,837,200,000 — tho Government was, of 
course, eompollod to borrow to supplement 
revenue as well. It iloatod in that period fivo 
great popular war loans, producing in al 
£5,300,000,000. All wore well over- 
s\ibscribed, and whoroaa there wei’e three 



Secretary of Ajfriciihure. 

million applicants for tho first loan in 1917. 
tlu^re were 25,000,000 for tho last two yoai's 
later, which reached tho improcedontod sum of 
£ 1 , 200 . 000 , 000 . 

America’s aid to th»^ Allies by food producti<jn 
was hardly less l•omarkable. Tho earlier stages 
of h(^r work in this roganl have already Ix^n 
dealt with in this histciry. There can bo little 
doubt that here again American self-sacrifice 
a id American “ push-and-go,” os organized by 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Houston, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, saved Europe from a very real 
danger of at least a comproinise peace. There 
Is no iKied to recapitulate how in tho late winter 
and spring of 1918 Mr. Hoover, aided by Mr. 
MoAdoo, who at that time added to his duties 
as Socretery of the Treasury those of Director 
of tho Railways when their administration was 
assumed by tho Govormneiit, and, aided 
by the response that their demands for saving 
got from the people, carried the Allies over 
the crisis. It may, however, be not out of 
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HARVESTING IN CALIFORNIA. 


place in this, tho last chapter dealing with 
America’s war effort, to sum up in the following 
table precisely how much food the United 
States was able to send us and our Allies. 


The crops of 1916 had beoii small. The 
Department of Agriculture, realizing the calls 
that were likely to bo made by tho Allies for 
food, summoned before war was actually a fact 

FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

United States Department of Commfroe. 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FOODSTUFFS 
Kki’Orts of Bitreau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Artiolo oxpor<f(l. 

Year ending Junes .30. 

Annual 

Average 

1910-1914. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

Amount. 

Per cent, 
of 

1910-1914. 

Wheat . . . . bu. 

WMiont flour . . bii. 

Oa(.s . . . . bu. 

Ry<i . . . . Ini. 

Barley . . . . bu. 

Maize . . . . bu. 

Total 

Sugar . . . . lb. 

Dairy procUictH — 

Butter . . lb. 

Cheese . . Ib. 

Milk, condensed 11). 

Total 

1 

Moat and meat products 
Canned beef . . lb. 
Fresh beef . . lb. 

Pickled beef . . lb, , 
Oloo oil . . lb. 

Booon . . . . lb. 

HaruA and shoulders 
lb. 

I*ieklcd pork . . lb. 
Lord . . . . lb. 

Lard compound lb. 

Total 

.34,118.853 

21,880,151 

105,881,233 

12,065,922 

26,408,978 

40,997,827 

69-9 

204-9 

1,2760 

1,411-6 

334-5 

1030 

149,831,427 

11,942,778 

88,944,401 

13,260.016 

16,381,077 

64,720,842 

173,274,015 

15.520,669 

95,018.884 

14,532,437 

27,473,160 

38,217,012 

259,642,533 

16,182,765 

96.809,651 

12,544,888 

26,764,522 

48,786,201 

56,913.228 
10,678,035 
8,304.203 
855,765 
7,895,521 
39,809,600 
t— 

317.933,402 

— 

386,880,263 

419.258,618 

517,360,227 

161,831,264 

576,415,800 

812-1 

1,248,908,286 

1.630,150.863 

549,007,411 

70,976,908 

17,735,966 

44,330,978 

629,750,032 

414-6 

001-9 

3,368-4 

26,8.35.002 

66.060.013 

259,141,231 

13,487,481 

44,394,301 

159,677,620 

9.850,704 
* 65,362,017 
37,236,627 

4.277,966 

4,916,502 

16,773,900 

591.816,976 

— 

362,026,336 

217,450,402 

102,440,248 

24,967,367 

97,366.983 

.370.067,614 

64,867,310 

56,648,102 

816,310,424 

419.671,869 

33,221,602 

392,408,435 

31,278,382 

1.036-7 

1,266-6 

166-8 

20-2 

446-8 

261-6 

68-8 

82-7 

46-6 

67,636,126 

197.177,101 

58,063,607 

67,110,111 

667,151,972 

266,666,581 

46,992,721 

444,760,640 

56,359,493 

60.803,766 

231,214,000 

38.114,682 

102,646,014 

479,808,786 

282,208,611 

63,460,713 

427,011,338 

52,843,311 

75.243,261 

170,440,934 

31,874,743 

80,481,946 

346.718,227 

203,701.114 

46.065,574 

475,631,008 

69,080,614 

0,302,122 
- 29,462,302 

32,893,^72. 
280,224,605 
182,474,002 

166,813,134 

48,374.920 

474,364,914 

67,318,867 

2,270,829,521 

— 

1,871,807,311 

1,888,111,120 

1 

1.409,628,321 

1,291,198,027 


These tremendous figures were not the result 
solely of the economy of the American consumer. 
They represent a great increase in production. 
When the United States declared war the situ- 
ation in regard to production was not good. 


a conference at St. Lou» to consider what could 
be done. Another conference was, at the same 
time, held in California for the Far West. 
Organisations were formed to stimulate food 
production in each State, fitomething like 
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500,000 people were enrolled in these orgcuiiza- 
tions. Over 44,000,000 pamphlets were, in a 
few months, sent out to them by the Department 
in Washington. Congress gavo large sums of 
money to the work. The amounts of different 
crops were worked out and the farmers wore 
told what to sow. The quota for each State 
was scientifically fixed. Agents visited each 
fann to expound the nature of the emergency. 
In 1917 acreage planted in the leading crops 
grew from 261,000,000 in the preooding year to 

280.000. 000. In 1918 the acreage was 

283.000. 000. The year of 1917 was bad for 
wheat and 1918 for maize. Nevertheless, 
there was for the two years a groat average 
increase over preceding years. It was the same 
with live-stock, as is seen from the following 
table : 


production of 
Boof 
Pork 

Mutton . . 


1914 

lb. 

6.079.000. 000 

8.769.000. 000 
495,000,000 


1918 

lb. 

8.500,000,000 

10,600.000.000 

739,000,000 


The situation in regard to munitions was, as 
said above, less happy when the armistice was 
signed. The artillery, ammimition, aeroplanes, 
tanks, and machine-guns used by the American 
Armies in France were at the time of the 
armistice still to a very largo extent of British 
and French manufacture. 


The aircraft situation can l>e roughly tabu- 
lated as follows : 


Machined protlucod by Novombor 11 ; 

Service , . . , 4 ^ 100 

Traininjf.. .3,700 

In Franco 1,185 

With the First and S.'cond American Armies 740 

Actually . . . . . . . . . . 250 


The artillery situation was as follows : 



Ordered. 

' Fiiiisheil. 

Flouted. 

37 mm. 

0,108 

884 

300 

75 mm. 

8.437 

1.399 

143 

4-7 in 


149 

16 

165 mm. howitzt*r 

3.000 

1,712 

• 

155 mrn. 

2,100 

71 

16 

8 in. howit zer 

295 

165 

96 

9‘2 howitzer . . 

100 




240 mm. howitztw 

1.214 

1 



Anti-aircraft . . 

713 

95 



The situation 


in regard to tanks, gas appli- 


ances, etc., was much the same. The number 


of American motors at the front was bettor. 


Our entry into the war [said Gcmoral Porsliing in his 
final ri'port on op<iralion.s in DcocmbiT, 1918] found us 
with few of the auxiliaries neCMHMnry for its conduct in 
the modern sense. Among our most important defi- 
ciencies in material wero artillery, aviation, and tanks, 
fn order to meet our reqiiir«*monts as rapidly as possible, 
wo accepted tho offer of tho French Government to 
provid(5 us with the necessary artillery equipment of 
75’s, 155 mm. howifz«jrs, ami 150 G.PF. guns from their 
own f»kctorie8 for 30 divisions. The wisdom of this 
cotirso was fully demonstratoil by the fiujt that, though 
we soon began the manufactiiro of these cla.spos of guna 
at home, them w'ere no guns of the calibres mentioned 
manufactured in America mounted on our front at the 
date of the armistice. The only guns of those types 
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producutl at homo thus far rooeivod in Krtinco arc 109 
7/5 mm. guns. 

In aviation wo woro in tlio samo Hit nation, and hero 
again tho Kmricli (Jovornrnont oanio to our aid until 
our own aviation progranimo should bo undor way. 
Wo obtainod from tho Fronob tho nocossary planoH for 
t)jo training of our personnel^ and they liavo provided 
iw with a total of 2,076 pursuit, observation, and lipmbing 
planes. Tho lirst airfilanea received from homo arrived 
in May, and altogether wo liavo received 1,379. Tho 
first American .squadron completely ecpiipped by 
American production cro.ssed tho German front on 
August. 7, 1918. As to tanks, we w^’oro le.s.s fortunate, 
for the reason that the French production could barely 
ouiet the requirementH of their own armies. 

It should be fully realized that tho French Govern- 
ment has always taken a most liberal attitude, and 
has been most anxious to give us every po.ssible 
assistance 

As A matt<ir of fact GA)at llritain also made 
lior oontributioii. She was particularly generous 
in tho matter of boots and clothes, which she 
sold to the ITniteil Stato.s to the value of 
£0,674,000, and to tho numl^r of more than a 
million pairs of boots, over six million pairs of 
socks, and two millions each of caps, drawers, 
glovos and puttees. Great Britain provided 
179 oquipmentn of 9’2 and 8 in. howitzers, 
with a considerable amount of anirmmition and 
the requisite spare parts, nearly 2,000 equip- 
ments of trench mortars with a huge amount 
of ammunition, nearly 1,500,000 steel hehnets, 
about 3,000,000 grenades, a generous outfit of 
gas supplios, over 1,000 machine-guns, some 
rifies and pistols, and many million rounds of 
small arm.s ammunition. She produced for 
General Pershing about 4,000 lorries, over 1,000 
each of motor- bicycles and side-cars, 64 tractors, 
277 water tanks, and lastly 18 tanks, 256 
aeroplanes with engines, 247 without engines, 
87 engines with a large number of hangars, and 
over 100,000 bombs. 

Tho shortage of American supplies in France 
produced much criticism both before and after 
the war. It was noted that, save in spending 


money, none of the agencies responsible for 
production had lived up to their glowing 
promises of the spring and summer of 1917. 
Those responsible for aircraft production l\ad 
promised thousands of machines by tho be- 
ginning of 1918. By the end of tho year they 
had spent $9.8,000,000, and had produced 
virtually notliing in France. For ordnance 
$4,323,000,000 had been set aside, and the 
fruits of this expenditure were also conspicuous 
for their absence in Franco. Tho most impor- 
tant official effort to meet criticism came from 
tho War Department, which got out in the first 
half of 1919 a fascinating history of America’s 
production of munitions during the war. The 
chief argument of the report, and it was a very 
strong one, was that criticjs forget the time and 
money necessary for the preparation for the 
manufacture of modern arms. It W£is also 
shown that the Allies had encouraged tho 
United States to sacrifice comparati\ oly small 
inunediate production to very largo output 
later. 

One sees that in the important and graphic 
account given by Mr. Benedict Crowell, the 
Assistant Secretary of War, in his preface to the 
report of the negotiations on this subject. 

All through tho KUtnmer of 1917 tho omphOHiH iijjpn 
Amorican tnan-powor in Franco gradually grow, but 
no doflnito nchedulo upon which tho United Statos 
could work was rt>ac)ied until autumn or early winter, 
until tho mission headed by Colonel E. M. House visited 
Europe to give America a place on the Suprome War 
Council and in the Interallied Conference. In the 
conferences in London and Paris the American repre- 
sentatives looked into tho minds of the Allied leaders 
and saw the situation as it was. Two dramatic factors 
coloured all the discussions — the grouring need for 
men and the gravity of the shipping situation. The 
Gt^rman submarines were operating so effectively as 
to make exceedingly dark the outlook for the transport 
on a sufficient scale either of American troops or of 
American munitions. , 

As to inan-power the Supreme War Council gave it 
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as the judgment of the Allies that if the day woro to 
bo saved America must send 1,000,000 troops by tho 
following July. There wiro in France then parts of 
four divisions of American soldiers, 129,000 in all. 
The programme of American cooj^eration as it crystallized 
in these conferoncos may be summarized as follows ; 

1. To keep the Allies from starvation by shipping 
food. 

2. To assist tho Allied Armies by keeping up tho 
flow of material already in produclion for them in the 
United States. 

3. To send as many men could ho transported with 
the shipping facilities then at America’s command. 

4. To bond energies toward a big American Anny in 
1019 equipped with American supplies. 

Mr, Crowoll then gives the international 
ordnance agroomont reached .at these con- 
ferences, tho result of which was to make tho 
American authorities inclined to sacrifice 
immediate roquiromonts to large scale pro- 
duction for 1919. The agreement follows : 

Tho represeiitativort of Urnat llritain and France 
state that their production of artillery (field, medium, 
*and heavy) is now established on so largo a .scale that 
they are able to equip cornplotoly all American divi.'^ion.s 
as they arrive in France during the year 1918 with the 
bfwit make of Briti.sh and French guns and howitzers. 

Tho British and French ammunition supply and 
reservc.s are sufficient to provide the roquiroment.s 
of the American Army thus equipped at least up to 
June, 1018, provided that tho existing 6 in. shell plants 
in the United Stato.s and tho Dominion of Canada are 
maintained in full activity and provided that tho 
manufacture of 6 in. howitzer earriages in tlie United 
States is to some extent suffioieutly developed. 

On tho other hand, the French, and to a less exti'nt, 
tho British, require as .®oon as possible large supplies 
of propellants and high explosives, and ilte British 
require tho largest po.ssible production of 6 in. howitztirs 
from now onwards, and of 8 in. and 9' 2 shell from 
June onward.s. 

In both these mattei's they ask tho assistance of the 
Americans. 

Withaview, therefore, first to expedite and facilitate the 
equipment of tho American Armies in France, and, second, 
to secure the maximum ultimate development of tho 
ammimition supply with the minimum strain upon 
available tonnage, tho representatives of Groat Britain 
and France propose that the American field, medium, 
and heavy artillery be supplied during 1918 and so 


hmg aflor lu may be found ronveiiient from French 
and Hrilish j;nn faoiorios ; and ihoy ask (a) fhat tho 
Amf*ri(‘iui olTorts shall he irnn.ediately din^cted to the 
production of nro|M‘llanls ami high explosives on the 
largest po.s.sibli> scale ; and (/>) tln*al. Britain also asks 
that 6 in., 8 in., and 0‘2 shell i)lants already creivtt*d in 
tho British service in the United StHtes shall be main* 
tairied in the highest, iw^ivity, and that large additional 
plants for the manufacture of these shells shall at once 
he Iniif down. 

In tlii.s way alone can the tonnage difficulty be mini- 
mized, and potential Qrtill(*ry di'velopment, both in 
guns and .slu'll.s, of thi' combined British, French, and 
American Armie.s be tnaintainod in 1918 and still more 
ill 1019. 

Thoro wiis also tho rt^iewod insistonco placoti 
upon man-power after tho diBostors of March 
and April, 1918, whon in effoot tho cry of tho 
Suprtpno War Council was, “ Give us tho 
reserves to meet this crisis and we will somehow 
or otlier find their equipment.” Nor did those 
who wore angry at tho appearance of what 
looked to people with their eyes glued on the 
fighting linos at tho front like a mouse out of a 
mountain of effort make proper allowance for 
tho vast amount of timo and trouble and money 
expended upon permanent plant, from aero- 
dromes in ’^^I'l'xas to railways in Franco. In 
Franco the anny built just under 1,000 miles of 
standanl railway linos and more than half as 
much again of narrow gauge, most of wliich, 
like harbour improvements, was so much 
pennanent gain to Franco, and constituted 
to the United States a marketable asset. There 
wore also groat expenditures on things like 
cantonments in the United States and nitrate 
plants and other plants of a permanent value. 
But neither such considerations nor the patent 
fact that had the war gone on into 1919 the 
United States would have mort** than justified 
her slowness by tho inunensity of her supplies 
of aeroplanes, artillery and so on served to 
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silence the dissatisfied or disarm investigations 
by Congress. 

The production of aircraft and artillery drew 
the siiaq^est firt). At the beginning of August, 
1918, a Senate Committee had already ex- 
coriated the Aircraft Board (details about 
which and about f-he otlier war agencies will be 
found in Chapter CCXLIV., Volume XVT.) 
for delay and waste. It was noted that more 
than a year before public announcement had 
boon mado that a floot of 25,000 aeroplanes was 
to be built for the winning of the war, that a 



MR. JOHN D. RYAN. 

Head of the Aircraft Production Board. 

good percentage of the fleet was to be i*eady by 
the end of the year, and that over $000,000,000 
had boon sot aside for tho venture, and 
already it had boon necessary to find more. 
Much good work had doubtless been accom- 
plished, but, nevertheless, the Committee felt 
that ^ere must have been great waste and a 
good deal of inoompetency. It was pointed out 
that no aeroplanes had yet been sent to France. 
It was noted that there had been expensive 
false starts on tho manufacture of sundry types 
of machines, and that, on the other hand, 
approved types of European machines had been 
rejected as patterns. The famous Liberty 
motor, afterwards developed into a fine stan- 
dardized engine which if the war had lasted 
would have been invaluable, came in for 
criticism, as did the failure of designers to find 
a good machine for it. 


During the testimony before the Committee 
one of tho associates of Mr. Ryan, who was then 
head of tho Aircraft Production Board, had 
saijl that Groneral Pershing had called for 
25,000 machines for the summer of 1919, but 
would be lucky if he got 10,000. 

Owing to statements of that kind, the work 
of the Committee caused a groat commotion, 
accompanied as it was by rumours ot corruption 
among tho business men at or near the top of the 
producing side of the air service. There were 
other inquiries into the slowness with which the 
ordnance and shipbuilding programmes seemed 
to be coming on. The ordnance situation has 
already been outlined. Tho American ship- 
building effort has been dealt with in another 
chapter. Undoubtedly, in manufactured 
material for the war the United States fell as 
far short of expectations as she excoodod the 
wildest dreams of the Allies over food and 
man-power. 

Tho thing was, however, understandable, 
and if tho Allies were disappointed they may 
thank, in part, the lack of judgment of the 
missions which they sent out to tho United 
States early in 1917. Intoxicated by the 
spectacle of tho potential resources of their new 
Ally, the members of those missions were at 
scant pains to separate the power to give from 
the will to give. They forgot to impress upon 
Americans tho lessons of their own difliculties 
at the beginning of the war. By so doing they 
encouraged them to underestimate in the first 
months of warlike enthusiasm the tremendous 
magnitude of the problems involved in turning 
so gigantic an industrial plant as that of the " 
United States from a peace to a war basis. 
Because the United States had, while neutral, 
tiu’ned out huge quantities of munitions for tho 
Allies, it seemed to be taken for granted that she 
could suddenly multiply her production tenfold. 
It seemed to be forgotten that contracts for the 
Allies would have to bo continued if tho equip- 
ment of armies already in being was to be £ept 
up. This was remembered later so far as 
munitions went, and, if America’s output for 
her own armies was poor, it should be notcnl 
that during her participation in the war she 
sold to the Allies over 1,000 guns of all 
calibres, 14,000 gun forgings, and over 5,000,000 
shells and shell forgings. Of small arms, 
moreover, with the moans for the production of 
which the Allies were pretty well supplied by 
the beginning of 1917, she turned out for her 
own army 2,500,000 rifles, aad produced as 
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many mfitchines-guns as either Great Britain 
or Franco. 

A great deal was made at the outset of all 
that the Allies could do for the United States by 
turning over to her their designs. The diQiculty 
of adapting alien plans to the use of American 
workmen, the difficulty, of finding the necessary 
number of skilled hands were not sufliciently 
considered. It was also necessary to contend 
with the natural reluctance of ordnance exports 
and skilled engineers to scrap their own plans 
and ideas. One of the facts established by the 
various Congressional investigations was that 
fioth artillery and aircraft production was 
retarded by the desire of American experts to 
go one bettor than their European colleagues. 
There were coses of guns already in the rough 
for the Allies being re-bored to suit American 
plans ; and in aircraft manufacture there was 
loss of time over engines and machines alike 
through the efforts of Amo can motor engineers 
and designers to follow their desire for per- 
fection rather than recognize the need for speed. 
The period of preparation for quantity pro- 
duction on tho enormous scale required was 
underestimated. 

Tho miscalculation was most serious, perhaps, 
over ships. Though in 1917 ships were the one 
tlxin ‘ above all others that the Allies wanted 
the United States to produce without delay, it 
may bo noted that Mr. Balfour failed to bring 
a sliipping expert with liiin on his mission, and 
that tho original American shipbuilding pro- 


gramme was hence formulated and accepted 
without tho advantage of the experience that 
wo had gained. Later, when tho Ministry of 
Shipping became adequately represented at 
Washington, the mischief had bt'en done. It 
was not until 1919 that American yards began 
to produce tho monthly quota which Mr. 
Balfour and tho American public had been told 
to expect almost within a few months. It was 
only the extroordinaiy way in which British 
tonnages was made to stretch to meet &oh 
successive emergency, the seizure by tho United 
States of the 600,000 tons of Qennan tonnage 
that tho British Navy hewi kept in her ports 
wliile she was ntnitral, and her acquisition of a 
large amount of neutral tonnage that prevented 
the collapse of plans conceived on an untenable 
hypothesis and strained by unexpooted emer- 
gencies. 

Had tho war continued until 1919 the weight 
of American production would have boon 
decisive in many other things liosidos sliips. 
It can thus be said that she did what the 
Supreme War Council at tho end of 1917 asked 
her to do ; the iiKnnory of contemporary 
disappointment should not be allowed to obscure 
the essential magnitude of that achiovomont. 

As readers of this liistory will romembor, the 
United States was in 1917 utterly unpreparotl 
for war. Her military establishment in all its 
branches was still on a peace footing, except for 
th^ calling out of some of tho militia for service 
in Mexico. She had loss than a thousand guns 
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of all calibres. She had little ammunition and 
no immediate facilities, save those developed 
by the demands of the Allies, for its manu- 
facture in more than moderate quantities. Her 
air force hardly existed. In the summer of 
1916 (JJeneral Pershing had for his Mexican 
expedition only a few machines of a pre-war 
type. Her mechanical transport resources 
were scarcely larger. Her mercantile marine 
was notoriously small. Shipbuilding, since 
the* Civil War and the substitution of steel 
and iron for wood, had languished progressively. 
Reserves of supplies in the quartermasters’ 
stores were inadequate. Everything had to be 
improvized and improvized by emergency 
organizations. It was worse than it would have 
been if, in 1914, the British War Office had been 
told to mobilize at once armies of the size it 
ultimately controlled, for the War Department 
in Washington was in 1917 smaller and less 
experienced than the War Office in London 
three years earlier. To have been ready, after 
these beginnings, to put two years later what 
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might well have been the largest and best 
equipped army produced even by the recent 
war was a feat beside which the shortcomings 
and disappointments of the spadework period 
bulk rather small. It is illuminating, for 
instance, to compare the small number of 
American aoropkuies actually at the front in 


the autumn of 1918 with the total production 
of engines in the scune year : 


Jan. 1-March 31 . . 

Liberty 

12 

Anny 

122 

Liberty 

12 

Navy 

142 

Hi^pano 
Suiza, 
180 h.p. 

April 1-June 30 . . 

1,493 

633 

— 

July 1-Sopt. 30 .. 

4,116 

1,710 

186 

Oct. 1-Xov. 8 

4,093 

lOs/ 

284 
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There was also the problem of mobilizing 

Labour. The industrial situation was not good 

when the United States entered the war. Unrest 

and discontent existed in many places. Agitators, 

prodded on by agents of Germany and weak- 

minded American pacificists, battened upon it 

and encouraged it. Here again it was rot till 

the armistice was almost in sight that things 

were straightened out. The problem was not 

an easy one for the Government to solve, 

energetically aided though it was by the heads 

of organized Labour. Organized Labour was, 

in the United States, represented by the 

American Federation of Labour. At the head 

of the Federation wew Mr. Samuel Gompor8,« a 

Londoner by birth, a cigar maker by trade, and 

by virtue of his character the soundest guide 

that American Labour could have had for the 

war. Inclined towards pacfficism at the outset, 

Mr. Gk^mpers was among the first leaders of 

American thought to become thoroughly alive 

to the significance of the German onslaught 

against civilization. He fought at every turn 

German efforts to induce American labour to 

quit work rather than violate the Prussian idea 

of neutrality, which was that by refusing to 

r 
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make or export munitions Amorioa should help 
the Central Powers to offset British sea-power. 
He resisted suasion that did not stop short at 
almost direct efforts at bribery. He countered 
efforts to make American working men agitat<> 
for a ppomaturo peace. When the United 
States enteP(3d the war he did all he could to 
hasten the day of her effectiveness, both as 
labour loader and as a member of the Council 
of National Defence. Under his auspices the 
American Federation outlined terms for peace 
of an unimpeachable orthodoxy. He went 
abroad himself and sent representatives to 
%ncouragt3 the working men of the Allies to stick 
to it. He was an uncompromising, an effective 
foe of the efforts of internationalist pacificists 
in England and among the Allies to make 
dangerously premature touch with their Gorman 
colleagues. He fought the BoLhovist idea 
with a keen-sighted energy, which some of those 
as.sociated with him might at times have done 
well to Imitate 

Unfortunately, Mr. Gompers was not supreme 
over American Labour. His Federation wiis 
neither ubiquitous nor omnipotent. It liad 
scant influence with the vast floating alien 
proletariat which unrestricted immigration 
had poured into the large cities. Many of the 
more radical unions were not afliliated to it. 
Its power was further lessened by the fact that 
industrial organization was far behind what it 
had boon in England at the outbreak of war. 
The traditions of the old individualistic pioneer- 
ing age dragged on. Emfiloyers were still to bo 
found who would not recognize unions, and 
refiised to meet their hands for the purpose of 
collective bargaining. There was still a 
tendency to disregard the welfare of working 
people. The gulf between l..abour and Capital 
was, in fact, considerable, and resixuisibility 
for it lay not always with liabour. 

As a result, patriotic^labour leaders not only 
tacked the influence that close organization 
\^uld have given them ; they were handi- 
capped in their . efforts for industrial p('aco by 
local troubles, which sometimes they could 
hardly blame tho men for causing, and which 
invariably gave the pacificist and internation- 
alist his chance. This was particularly tho case 
in the West, where radicalism was at tho time 
strongest. For many months war industry was 
kept back by strikes and troubles in the lumber 
camp 9 of the North-West, in tho copper mim^s 
of the South-West, and in the shipyards of the 
Pacific Ooasti^ So bad was the situation in the 


early part of 1918 that tho Government sent 
out a commission to investigate. The commis- 
sion reported in tho sense of what htis just been 
said. Tho agitators, they found, liad been 
exploiting among people who know little of 
tho war grievances at conditions that were not 
as they ought to be. Tho Government acted 
without delay. To tho lumber districts, 
whonco ought to liavo lx«>n coming huge sup- 
plies of spruce for aeroplanes, tho War Dopart- 
ment dLspatchod an officer wlio, by adjut^ing 



MR. FELIX FRANKFURTER. 

Chairman of the War Labour Policies Board. 

wage questions ami improving conditions of 
employment, was in a .short time able to get 
things going. 10 Ise where tho Government l)y 
striving to remove grievances restricted tho 
held of tho Industrial WorkcTs of tho World, 
as tho agitators wore called. To assist tho 
Department of Labour and tho otlu^r Govoni- 
mont Dopfirtmonts — one of the difficulties in 
coordinating tho labour situation was that 
each producing Department dealt separately 
with its men, the Navy Department with those 
in the Navy Yards, tho War Dopartrnont with 
those in Arsenals, and so on — I’n^sident Wilson 
created, or got Congress to create, various 
special war agencies. Ono such agency was a 
Mediation Board of which ox-Presidont Taft 
was chainnan ; another was the War Labour 
Policies Board, under the chairmansliip of a 
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young Harvard professor, Mr. Felix Frankfurter. 
While each had its special sphere, these agencies 
worked together for the formulation of an 
enlightened labour policy which it was hoped 
would outlast the war. 

Progress was slow. The incubus of a long, 
careless neutrality had to be removed. The 
masses had to bo shown that a menace, scouted 
in 1916 as distant to the point of being negligible, 
had suddenly become \ery imminent — too 
imAiinent to admit of slacking or striking for 
any causes. All through the suimnor of 1918 
industry, and especially the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, upon wliich so much depended, was 
harried to a greater or loss degree by unrest, 
aggravated by some slacking and considerable 
labour shortage. The shortage of labour was 
brought on by sundry things. There was the 
drain of the draft, even under the careful 
selective system that the United States adopted. 
There was the difficulty of distributing labour in 
a country so huge as the United States. There 
was the stoppage during the war of immigration, 
which in the preceding decade had brought in 
nearly 1,000,000 hands annually. Lcwtly, 
there was the continued competition of non -war 
industries. So serious was this competition 
that in September the Govermnent, which had 
already established labour exchange mechanism, 
announced that theiM was urgent need of a 
million additional workers for war industries, 
and accompanied the announcement by the 
inauguration of a campaign against business 
as usual.'’ The announcement read in part ; 

Tho Fedofrtl Kniploymont Sorvice iias nent various 
StaloH tho quotas of men needed, some for work at 
homo, others to bo sent away. These demands must 
bo mot, no mattor what happens to private businoss, 
but tho men cannot bo taken from other war industries — 
farms, railroads, or mines. The shortage must bo mot, 
or our now army will bo facod by additional coses of 
look •)£ equipment such os were apparent last winter. 
Tho shortage bocarno apparent when the Federal Kmploy- 
mont Service stopped the practice of stealing labour 
from one plant to another. Previously, if a plant 
was short it went out and stole men from son'.e other 
plant, and tho shortage throughout the country was 
not apparent. 

On© of the officials of tho Federal Employ- 
ment Service added tho following note for the 
Press : 

If wo are to end the war quickly the production of 
luxuries and non-ossontials must stop Mamifacturors 
must give up the creation of needless goods, workers 
must bo willing to change from non>ossoutial to war 
production. Evoti at a hardship to thornsolvcs, tho 
public must stop buying luxuries. . . . 

Tho armistice came too soon for the new 
policy to bo put properly in force, but the 


following list of non-essential industries put out 
by the Commtmity Labour Board of Washington 
would probably have boon more or loss closely 
followed : 

Automobile industry, accessories, drivers of pleasure 
cars, cleaning, repairing, delivery of pleasure cars, 
.sight-seeing cars, automobile trucks, other than those 
hauling .fuel or doing Government work, bath and 
barber-shop attendants, bowling, billiard, and pool 
roonvj, bottlers and bottle supplies, sweet manufooturors, 
cigars and tobacco, cleaners and dyers, clothing, con- 
feotionurs, and delicatessen establishments, builders 
and contractors not engaged in erection of structures 
for war- work, dancing academies, mercantile stores, 
florists, fruit -stands, junk-doalors, livery and sales 
stables, pawnbrokers, peanut- vendors, shoe-shiiiing shops, 
window-cleaners, soft-drink establishments, soda-watar 
fountain supplies. 

Tho nood for tho appeal may be appraised by 
the fact that it was estimated at about that time 
that there were in the great Hog Island ship- 
yards but 29,000 workers instead of 38,000, of 
whom little over half were native-born Americans, 
and many inexperienced. The appeal had an 
immediate effect. So did tho move which tho 
President made at the same time against strikes 
and lock-outs. The trouble in the East had 
been worst among the important machine shops 
in New York State and New Jersey, and in some 
of the munition and other plants in New 
England. There was also sporadic unrest in 
shipyards and among some classes of railway- 
men. Nor wore the iron and steel workers of 
Pennsylvania working es they might have done, 
and in the collieries there was a tendency to take 
days off for the spending of big wages. 

In some oases it was a question of the recog- 
nition of unions; in others wages were the 
issue, for war-time prices were beginning to 
pinch, and men who were working for a concern 
making handsome profits were not always 
inclined to put patriotism above their natural 
wish to share some of the profits. President 
Wilson acted in charactoiistic fashion. The 
most spectacular strike was among machinists at 
Bridgeport, in Connecticut. Earlier in tho 
summer the men at a munition factory at 
neighbouring town of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
had struck for higher wages and better working 
conditions. Later they returned to work 
pending a decision by Mr. Taft and his Board. 
The decision went against the company, which 
was asked to set aside its prejudice against 
unions for the term of the war. The company 
refused to do anything so “ fantastio." With 
the consent of the President the War Depart- 
ment took over the plant. 

The Bridgeport strike gave the President the 
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ohanoe of asserting himself against the men also. 
In a letter to the strikers he called attention to 
the foregoing case, and said ; 

It 19 of the highoAt importance to secure compliance 
with reasonable rules and procedure for the settlement 
of industrial disputes. Having exercised a drastic 
remedy with recalcitrant employers, it is my duty to 
use means equally well adapted to the end with lawless 
and faithless employees. 

The President reminded the men that their 
case also had been passed upon by an arbitrator 
appointed by the War Labour Board, and that 
5,000 men out of 60,000 had refused to accept 


inuiiity in wliich the strike occurs for a period of one 
year. During the time the United States Kmployment 
Service will decline to obtain cniploymont for you 
elsewhere in the United States, os wt'll as under the 
War and Navy Departments, the Shipping Board, 
the Railway Administration, and all Govemmont 
agencies ; and the draft, hoards will be instructed to 
reject any claim for exemption based on your allegi^d 
usefulness in war production. 

Aftt'r some protost^s tlio mon gave in, and 
Mr. Wilson’s letter was interprel/od as in- 
augurating a policy to tlio effect, first, that 
Washington would take over and run plants of 
employers who failed to abide by decisions bf 



FORGING A 14-INCH SHELL BY STEAM HAMMEK. 


the award. Since the International Lnion of 
Machinists, to which the men belonged, was a 
party to the agreement to submit labour 
disputes to the €U)vemment, the strike was “ a 
breach of faith calculated to reflect on the 
sincerity of orgemized Labour. ... If disregard 
of a finding of a tribunal to which both parties 
submitted their claims be temporized with, 
agreements become mere scraps of paper.” 
Therefore : 

I deniro you to return to work and abide by th« 
award. If you refuse each one of you will be barred 
from employment in any war industry in the com- 


tho War Labour Board ; secondly, that in 
transigeant strikers would lose all privileges as 
essential war-workers. Its enunciation had a 
salutary ef Tec t. It acted upon Labour directly, 
and indirectly also by arousing public opinion. 
A rt^gular campaign was started against striking 
and slacking. There were riveting contests 
in the shipyards. Speakers were poured into 
the industrial centres to explain the war. Walls 
were placarded with appeals to the working man 
to do his bit. In the shipyards more remained 
to done. Riveting contests and so on wore 
all very well for the time, but their effect did 
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not last. It was notoi that at Hog Island 
whereas 195,000 rivets were driven on a com- 
petition day, a week later the tale was down to 
89,000. The trouble, said a newspaper, came 
from slackers of different types 

Some aro inofficioiit men who liavo wormed their 
way into the jartls in order to pick up high wages and 
escape the tlraft. Baseball players, actors and pugilists 
— ^rnen from every non-essential walk — have found the 
shipyards a place for soft living. Their employment 
has incensed some of the iiieii who really know how to 
work. In Cramps* shipyard some of the workers have 
(jUt because these impossible fellows wore put over 
them as bosses. . . . Tin* other evil in tlie yardfl 


public. Each Liberty Loan issue was the 
occasion for a “ drive.” For weeks aliead city 
vied with city, State with State, to stir en- 
thusiasm. Lecturers went everywhere, some 
native, some officers and soldiers of the Allies 
sent from Canada, from Great Britain, Franco 
and from other comitries at the desire of the 
Government. There were processions and 
bands ; there were speeches in all the theat res 
and moving picture palaces. There were war 
plays and war moving pictures. For the pro- 
duction of some of the latter, expeditions were 



BUYING BONDS OF THE FOURTH ISSUE AT THE SUB-TRBASURY. 


com«!s from a cotnmon human woaknc8s, thu desii*e to 
loaf. In a groat many mon the dosiro findn accompli»li' 
mont when wages aro abnormally higVi. Whon a ruan 
can make throe or four limos as much monoy as he 
coiild make before the war, ho often Kuccuinb.s to the 
temptation to work only half as long 

The picture may iiave boon overdrawn, but 
t was decided by the Government, a few days 
before the annistice, that no Class A men were 
to be employed in the yards unless of ex- 
ceptional ability, and that anything like 
slacking would mean the withdrawal of ex- 
emptions. 

Efforts to improve labour conditions, both 
in the East and West, wore accompanied by a 
continuous campaign to stir up the general 


organized to the firing lines in France, where 
photographs were taken actually in the trendies. 
Exhibitions of war relics toured the country, and 
each community had its fixed ones. Tlif^re 
were placards and posters everywhere. Res- 
taurants would be invaded by sellers of Liberty 
Bonds. Citizens formed vigilance committees 
to see that each man*s neighbour took his bond, 
and woo betide the argiunentative person of 
Teutonic tendencies who refused to buy. In 
some instances such people were hailed before 
the Courts. 

The Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A., and other 
war charities had their weeks and days with 
the scune sort of educative enthusiasm, eaid 
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behind it all was the GUjvernment ceaselessly 
working to wipe from the public mind 
the blight of what had boon — from tlie 
psychological if not from tho political | oint of 
view — a too prolonged neutrality. At its fore- 
front stood the President with a series of speeches 
elucidating the baleful significance of tlio Pan- 
German bid for world supi*errittcy, ex[)laiiiirig 
why it was that even remote America could not 
afford to ignore tho danger of a successful 
Drang nach Oaten, explaining tho danger of a 
Middle European Teutonic hegemony, and 


division. It dealt in war exhibits, in posters, in 
photographs for publication, etc. It controlled 
thousands of lecturers. One of its branches 
had tens of thousands of men speaking every 
night for a few minutes in moving picture 
palaces from Boston to. Los Angeles. It took 
charge of distinguished foreignoi*s, from Sir 
E. E. Smith downwards, who came to tho 
United States to give her public tho benefit 
of their war experiences. It put out pamphlets 
by tho thousand and started an ollicial Oazettt 
so that Congress! uen and otliers might have 



VICE-PRESIDENT MAWSHALL ADDRESSING A GREAT CROWD AT THE 
ALTAR OF LIBERTY IN MADISON SQUARE. 


substituting for tho callous matorialLsm of 
neutfality the glowing picture of a world re- 
constructed from tho ruins of autocracy, and 
rendered democratically warless by tho League 
of Nations. But first, he cried, there must be 
“force, force to the utmost,** a phrase which, 
with others like it, brought from Bc^rlin plaintive 
wails about Mr. Wilson’s “ colonial coarseness.” 

With the President worked the Committee of 
Public Information, under the direction of Mr. 
Oeopgo Creel, a radical writer and close personal 
friend of Mr. Wilson. Mr. Creel’s organization 
was a gigantic one. It had its moving picture 


accurate reports of every sort of oflicial docu- 
ment and deed bearing on tho wai\ It co- 
operated with tho American branches of the 
British Ministry of In format ion and of tho French 
and Italian publicity organizations, which were 
set up here to a great extent at its request. 
It had its agents at foreigri capitals ; and the 
whole of its vast machinery was used for tho 
sole purpose of stimulating war entliusiasm 
and popularizing tho President’s war policies. 

Mr. Croel was, indeed, aecuscxi by the Re- 
publicans of too great loyalty to tho personal 
fortunes of tho President. He was accused of 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1917, IN PARIS. 

Admiral Laoaze, General Pershing, MM. Poinoar6 and Painleve reviewing a contingent of 

American troops 


iwing liis organization at homo to press the 
fortunes of the .Democratic Party, and his 
agents abroad to give Mr. Wilson a sort of 
extra diplomatic service. Agents were dis- 
patched to Russia to explain American democ- 
racy to the revolution, and at one time to foster 
Bolshevism beyond the Gennan and Austrian 
frontiers ; to Switzerland to got into touch 
with discontented Teutons ; to Spain to counter- 
act Gk3nnan intrigue. Especially over the 
Russian venture there were accusations that 
the White House was using Mr. CreePs agents 
to supplement the activities of its accredited 
representative somewhat after the fashion 
of Bismarck. The accusation would not be 
worth a place in this History but for one thing. 
It indicated that by bringing the country into 
the war the President had not been able 
to obliterate the distrust engendered by his 
neutrality policy among Republicans and 
Conservatives. His political opponents were 
with him so long as he kept close to the business 
of winning the war, but upon his diplomacy 
they continued to look askance. There were 
suspicions until the . German offensive of the 
spring of 1918 that the President still had a 
leaning towards the drawn-war school. They 


felt that his conviction that the war could not 
be won outright but would have to be com- 
promised was one of the reasons why so few 
troops went to Europe in the winter of 1917 
and 1918. The vigour with which Mr. Wilson 
mot the threat of the spring and early summer 
they attributed to his tardy realization that 
the United States was fighting for her own 
independence as well as to make the world 
safe for democracy. During the crisis they 
supported all that the President did to increase 
American efficiency. After the crisis, when it 
began to become apparent that Marshaf 
Foch’s repeated hammer-blows had more than 
turned the tables upon Hindenburg, there was 
a recrudescence of suspicion that the ^hito 
House might revert to the policy enunciated 
during the period of American neutrality and 
try to mitigate Germany’s punishment by 
pressing for a cessation of fighting before she 
had tasted real military defeat, and for the 
subsequent peace arrangements upon too 
lenient terms. 

The part that Mr. Wilson’s diplomacy 
played in the collapse of Germany’s Allies ii' 
the autumn of 1918 has already been told. 
Nor is there any need to recapitulate the story 
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of that interchange of notes with Germany 
^vhich eventually led Germany and the Allies 
alike to consent to an armistice provided that 
the subsequent settlement was based upon the 
principles enunciated in the famous Fourteen 
Points which Mr. Wilson had laid down during 
the previous winter. 

The President’s critics were extremely 
nervous during the negotiations, if negotiations 
they can be called. The Republican Press 
freely intimated that Mr. Wilson was inter- 
fering with the military conduct of the war, 
and that the supreme command should be 
allowed to go on driving the Gennans back 
until they sued for peace at any price, or 
anyhow until the soldiers were certain that the 
German people had realized that they wore 
beaten. Republican leaders like Mr. Roose- 
velt, who was destined to live j ust long enough 
to see the defeat of the enemy, but not long 
enough to participate in the controversies 
produced by the work of the Peace Conference, 
expressed very freely in private and did not 
tide in public their fear that Mr. Wilson was 
doing a disservice to the Allies by giving Ger- 
many a chance of saving some remnant of her 
military strength, and by sparing her the 
ultimate punishment and disillusionment of 


complete collapse. The President was accused 
of being in sympathy with the European 
pacificists who wished to compromise with 
Germany lost the war should continue until 
civilization was torn to tatters. The flight 
of the Kaiser and the publication of the terms 
of the annistico, which everybody know were 
the work of the Supremo Command of the Allies 
and not of President Wilson, stilled that 
criticism. It did not, however, disarm the 
distrust which underlay it. 

Just before the armistice the President 
made the worst and most expensive of the 
few mistakes in tactics and strategy that 
until then had marred a most successful career 
as party loader. A General Election was due 
at the beginning of November, at which the 
whole of the Houso of Representatives, and one- 
third of the Senate went before the country, 
as they are bound by tho Constitution to do 
every other year. The Democrats controlled 
both Chambci's, and tho general view was 
that the elections might reduce their 
majorities, but would not wipe them out 

Mr. Wilson had already made up his mind 
that if, as seemed probable, he could get tho 
belligerents to accept his Fourteen Points os the 
basi.s of the peace settlement ho would go to 
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Paris and bo the chief roprosentativo of the 
United States at the Peace Conforonco. Ho 
know that it would not bo easy to make the 
political principles which he had evolved in the 
seclusion of the White House fit in with tho 
necessities of the European situation. Ho fore- 
saw a struggle between the nationalist tradi- 
tions of Europe and ^ super-national system 
implied by his idea of the Ix^ague of Nations. 
His idea was probably to appeal if necessary to 
the liberalism of the masses in Europe against 
tho Governments, but even so the outcome 
was doubtful enough to make it most advisable 
that he should sail to Paris with some outward 
and visible sign that ho had his countrymen 
solidly behind him. In the past, over Mexico 
and wliile he remained neutral in the war, the 
Republicans had been bitter critics of his 
foreign policy. They had been distrustful of 
the diplomacy in which ho was then engaged. 
So he appealed to tho nation to return Demo- 
crats to Congress in order that, in the words of 
one of his lieutcmants, “ unity in command in 
the field might be backed up by unity of action 
in America.'* A Republican victory would, he 


said, be taken in Europe as showing that 
America was divided over foreign policy. A 
Democratic victory was, in fact, essential to a 
satisfactory peace. The Republicans had gut 
out something the same sort of appeal during 
tho Spanish War. But neither that nor any. 
thing else lessened their fury at the way in 
which they proclaimed that the President had 
libelled them. He did, indeed, in his statenumt 
virtually accuse them of not liaving given loyal 
support to his war policies. Was it not the 
fact, they asked with some show of justice, 
that time and again important war measures 
had boon put through Congress by Replhblican 
votes while Democratic support was lukewarm ? 

Tho Republican loaders appealed to thoir 
followers to accept the President’s challenge. 
The chairman of the Republican National 
Committee excoriated his statement as un- 
gracious, unjust, and wanton. 

Why, he asked, doos tho Pivsideiit demand tlio dofom 
of iho Hopublicans 7 Is it hocavwo thoy aro for poaee 
through, and not without, victory’, because thoy do not 
boliovo that a lasting poaco can bo obtained through 
negotiation, hocause Ihoy consider that Iho United Statfls 
Btands for UTutoiulitional surrender as well for the 



AMERICANS ARKIVB IN PARIS. 

Mounted men patting through the ctreett were preiented with bouqueti. 
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AMERICAN TROOPS PASSIN(; THROUGH LONDON, AUGUST 15, 1917. 

Headed hy the Guards’ Bands. 


Unitfd StatOH and Unclf' Satn T A Di'jiiocmtic (Ajngruss 
not. Mr. Wilson dou.s not. Mr. Wilson wants only 
" inihboT stamps ** in Congress. He is no longer satisfied 
to bo one branch of the Government as provided by the 
Constitution. Republican Congressmen must be 
f|efort.ted and Democratic Congres.smen must be elected 
as they would yield in everything. That is evidently 
his idee. — the idea of an autocrat calling himself a 
servant, but bidding for the mastery of this great 
people. 

Tho Kepublicana, continued Mr. Hays, had 
sent their sons to tho war. They had given inoro 
tiian half tho money for tho winning of the 
war. 

But Mr. Wilson’s real purpose has nothing to do 
with tho condnot of the war. He has had that from the 
heginning and has it now, and nobody dreanw of inter- 
tering with his control. He wants just two things, 
^hie is the sole power to settle tho war precisely as he 
"ud his sole, unolectod, iinappointed, unconfirmed 
personal adviser may determine (Colonel Hoilsc, who 
was in Europe as the President’s personal representative 
with ex{)ease8 poid out of a private fund that Congre.s'^ 
luid given the President for the war, and without any 

tV reiice to the Senate, by whom t he appointment of 
diplomatic agents is, under tho Constitution, conflnned). 
i’hn other is full power as the “ unembarras.sed spokes- 
•unn in affairs at home,** as he actually demands in his 
'latemont, to reconstruct in peace times tho groat 
‘oduatrial ofCairs of the nation in the same way — in 
*>idinpeded conformity with whatever socialistic 
doctrine.s, whatever unlimited Government ownership 
»iotion«, whatever hazy whims may happen to possess 


him at tho tiino, but first ariil above all with 
abfohite uomrnilmont to free trade with all the world 
thus glviiig Cermatiy eut of hand fruits of victory 
greater than she omild win by fighting for 100 yi'urs. 
'I’he Germans look to Mr. Wilson ti) got this for them. 
They have turned to him in tho belief that ho is the one 
gn'ot x>olitical loader w ho can bo tnisti'd to make a 
political poaee whieh sliall ponnit equal political devolop. 
merit. . . . 

This is a call to all loyal RepiiblieaiLs, proud in their 
patriotism to .si and by Iheiremintry and t hoi r candidates, 
and to let. the world know that America spurns autocracy 
no li!ss ttl homo than abroad ami will uphold her 
allies in what over reparation they may exact for the 
frightful outrages inflicted upon them by the accursed 
Huns. 

A fow days latter tho country returned a 
Congress with a largo Rt^publican majority in 
tho House and a bare one in the Senates. It 
had, tho liopublicans proclaimed, rejected tho 
President’s appeal as “ unsportsmanlike,” with 
tho result not only tliat all erring Republicans 
had come back into the fold, but that a good 
many Democrats had deserted tho President 
in disgust. 

Mr. Hays’s appeal has been gi\ en at some 
length because it is an excellent an^i by no 
means exaggerated picture of the state of 
mind of the average Republican, and, indeed, of 
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PRESIDENT WILSON ARRIVES IN BREST. 


some consei*vative Democrats. Subsequent 
events have shown that many of their fears 
were quite unjustifiod. Loss than a year later 
those who had held them were applauding Mr. 
Wilson for the firm stand that he took with 
Labour in its restless demands for more money 
and for the sudden overturning of the economic 
fabric. Nor was the Peace of Versailles con- 
taminated by any of that tenderness towards 
Germany or tendency towards radicalism 
which Mr. Hays feared that Mr. Wilson would 
insist upon. 

Mr. Wilson, on the other hand, appeared 
determined to justify Republican strictures 
upon the autocracy of his methods and his 
intention of giving the Opposition as little as 
polisible to do with the peace settlement. A 
short time after the election the announcement 
came that the Peace Conference, or rather a 
conference between the Allies for the formula- 
tion of a Peace Treaty which Gennany would 
subsequently be asked to sign, was to be held at 
Paris with as little delay as possible. It was 
announced that the President would go to it as 
the chief American delegate. 

The announcement produced another sensa- 
tion and more criticism. It had been an 
imwritten rule of American public life that 
Presidents should not leave American soil while 
in office. The rule had been broken only once. 


and that was merely to allow Mr. Taft to go to 
the middle of an international bridge over tho 
Rio Grande to greet President Diaz of Mexico. 
And here was Mr. Wilson proposing to sail 
away to Euiope for an absence of indeterminate 
length at a time when America, with all lier 
reconstruction work before her, with groat 
problems, such as tho return of the railways to 
private ownership, the reduction of the cost of 
living, the arrangement after their dislocation by 
the war of the relations of Labour and Capital, 
needed above all things firm leadership on tlio 
part of the Executive. '!l''he Republicans 
inveighed against this crowning example of 
what they meant by tho President’s autocniyc 
tendencies ; tho Democrats were nervous at 
being left leadorloss with tho Opposition in 
power at the Capitol ; the country was inclinerl 
to tliink that, especially in view of the enormous 
executive power that he had gathered into his 
hands, the President might have been bettc^r 
advised to have sent to Paris properly accredited 
agents and to have directed them fmin 
Wcbshington. 

Another autocratic lapse from precedint 
increased the agitation. The President is not 
the sole treaty-making power of tho United 
States. He negotiates emd signs treaties, or 
rather, as a rule, the Secretary of State does so 
for him. But he cannot exchange ratification 
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without the consent of two -thirds of the Senate. 
Nor when a treaty has been duly ratified have 
the duties of Congress necessarily ceased. The 
United States cannot bind herself to go auto- 
matically to war in given circumstances. All 
she can do is to bind the President, in the case, 
for instance, of an agreement to go to the aid of 
a country with force against a third country, 
to point out to Congress that a cams belli has 
occurred and ask it to declare war if it takes 
the same view. Congress shares under the 
Constitution the duty of declaring war, and no 
duty entrusted by the Constitution to any part 
of tfio Government can be legislated away 
from it. When peace was made with 
Spain after the war of 1898 Mr. Mclvinloy, 
who was then President, recognized the 
Senate’s interest and gave it representa- 
tion on the commission which was sent to 
Paris. 

'I’here were especial reasons why people 
expected that Mr. Wilson would follow the 
example set by his predecessor. It would have 
» seemed obvious policy to placate the Opposition 
and stop the criticism in which it had been 
indulging by inviting at least one liepublican 
Senator to accompany him to Paris. There 
was also the League of Nations to be considered 
To render effective American participation in 
the League the President would need the 
cooperation of Congress in a double sense. 
The Treaty embodying it would have to be 
ratified by the Senate ; undertakings in it to 
cooperate with other countries in common 
ventures short of warfare might well turn out 
t(> require enabling legislation. For if Congress 
cannot delegate its share in declaring war, 
there is no reason why it should not delegate 
its authority over economic matters so as to 
friable Presidents to join with the Governments 
of other coimtries in boycotting outlaw States. 
The President ignoi-ed all such considerations. 
Ho ignored the Senate entirely in choosing liis 
colleajjues for Paris. He named a Republican, 
it is true ; but a Republican who had never 
been in political life and whose chief claim to 
party affiliation lay in the fact that during his 
long and successful career as a diplomatist 
^r. Henry Wliite had been more often appointed 
to posts by Republican Presidents than by 
Democratic Presidents and had been a very 
close friend of Mr. Roosevelt. Colonel House, 
his unofficial representative in Europe for some 
time past, and his olosest friend and advisor 
on all public affairs,. |Mld Mr. Lansing, his most 


loyal Soci*etary hu* 8tate, wore Mr. Wilson's 
other civilian colloaguos. 

Mr. Wilson sailed at the beginning of December 
with the loyal acclamations of the multitiuhv 
But no amount of cheering could obliterate thir 
fact the politicians and tho public alike had 
n^fusetl to acquiesce in the very natural exiilana- 
tion of his mission which he made in his Annual 
Message to Congress tho day before his depar- 



HON. HENRY WHITE. 

Formerly U.S. Ambassador to France. 

ture — namely, that the representatives of the 
Allies having accepted his Fourteen Points as 
a basis of negotiation, naturally wished to Jiavo 
him at hand to elucidate the meaning of those 
rather indefinite^ articles. 

The first wet'ks of tlie Pn^sident’s stay in 
Europe lessened criticism in a way which, for 
a time, made it look as though ho had made 
a loss nish mene than many even of his friends 
had feai-ed. Thei-o was prideful pleasui*e at 
his magniticent inceptions in France, Fingland, 
and Italy. There could be no doubt, it was 
proclaimed, that tho Allies wished to do all 
they could to show their gratitude to their 
associates. The United States on her side 
must reci|)rocate by doing all that she could 
for war-torn Europe. Friends of Great Britain 
were mlioved to see that tho President had no 
intention of tiying to write into the Pt^ce 
settlement anything about tho freedom of the 
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soaa. For a time his policy in that regard had 
caused genuine anxiety. Shortly after his 
departure Mr. Daniels, liis Secretary of the 
Navy, suggested to Congress the need for a 
I hn^o-year building programme of a size which 
could have been interpreted only as a challenge 
to the British Navy. The suggestion caused 
astonishment, mystification, and alarm. The 
President, it was rcjcalled, had been strong for 
<lisannament ; but it was also recalled that as a 
* neutral he had said olTicially sharp tilings about 
the T3ritish use of sea-power ; and the assump- 
tion spmng up that perhaps, after all, he might 
be going to declare for a strong American naval 
policy if only so could British maritime 
supremacy be curbed. The assiunption was 
strengthened by various things that he and still 
more his subordinate spokesman had said about 
that rather vague dream of pacificists, the 
Fi*eedom of the Seas 

1 1 Ls possible that at one stage of his thinking 
on international reconstruction the President 
had some ideas of the feasibility of the fonnula- 
tion of rules for the use of- the seas that would 
render impossible such a dislocation of neutral 


and perhaps of belligerent non'Contraband 
trade as had happened during the war He 
may, too, have had some ideas of establishing 
a fioodom of the seas in times of peace by some 
such measure as the establishment of inter- 
national equality in the use of ports an<i 
bunkering facilities and so on. But that Mr. 
Wilson hod ever meant to try to inaugurate any 
such policy without the cooperation of the 
British Empire is unthinkable Nor can so 
keen a mind as his have failed for long to sue 
that with the establishment of a League of 
Nations the freedom of the seas would come 
automatically in the sense that it could only be 
with the trade of outlaw nations that the navies 
of the \^orld could or would interfere. TJio 
Freedom of the Seas, at any rate, hardly figured 
in the con venations at Paris, and it soon became 
patent that Mr. Daniel’s bid for heavy naval 
construction had no chance of authorization by 
Congress, and was probably little more than t he 
product of the energy of sailors anxious to do 
their best for their favourite ann l^eforo war 
enthusiasm waned. , 

Simultaneously newspaper dispatches from 



PRESIDENT WILSON LANDS IN ENGLAND. 

The Recorder of Dover (Sir Archibald Bodkin) readtnl an Addreit of Welcome. The Mayor of Dover 

weart hii chain of office. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON IN ENGLAND. 

Arrival at the Guildhall to receive the Freedom of the City of London. 


Fariw began to show tluit far from being ovt^r- 
shadowed by the statesmen of the Old World 
Ml* Wilson was taking a leading part in their 
deliberations. The Loagiio of Nations was 
seen to capture the first place in the programme 
of the Conference vmder Lis steady impulsion. 
Ill whatever important question came up, 
whether it concerned Kussia or the tn^atment 
of Germany or anything else, Mr. Wilson was 
described as in the forefront. Writers and 
conmientators, who liad in the beginning 
opposed his mission, veered round and pro- 
(‘l#iined that by being in Paris Mr. Wilson was 
adding to the lustre of his country and serving 
well the cause of civilization. He was, it was 
I>roclaimed, the “ honest broker ” of a con- 
ference •in which jarring aspirations of Old 
W(3rld nationality were already beginning to 
lift their ugly heads. 

It was then that Mr. Wilson began to realize 
the depth and bitterness of the feelings raised 
in the United States and above all in the Senate 
i>y his flouting of the Republican Party. In the 
latter part of February he returned to the 
Ciiited States with the draft of the Covenant 
of the Leagfue of Nations which he had assured 
the leaders of the Peace Conference he would 
Lave no dhHculty it^ persucMiing public opinion 


and the Scmato to accept. Never was a 
statesman in fondgii parts more mistaken as to 
sentiment at home. The draft of the Covenant 
had no chance. It was attacked as giving away 
iiwportarft American policit^s and privilege's. It 
was doomed to barter for the shadow of an 
oironio internationalism the deanwt traditions 
of the American nation. The Senato took 
especial exception to its failuro to safeguard 
from fortdgn interfonMice the cherisliod doctrine 
laid down a hundred yeai*s since by President 
Monroe, whicli under subsequent developments 
had come to be rc^ad tis an instrument not only 
to pn>ventextra-Am('ricnn Powt^rsfrom gaining 
new footholds in the Western Hemisphere but 
atso to ensure for th«3 United States that nobody 
should interfere with any of her dealings with 
her Latin neighbours. Mf^xican affairs gave at 
the time a good example of the practical work- 
ings of the latter part of the Monroe Doctrine 
Thom had been for yearn past chaos in Mexico 
following upon the dcgringolade of the Diaz 
regime. The President's policy had done 
nothing to cure — ^many Americans thought tliat 
it had done much to aggravate — the chaos. 
British and other European interests were 
suffering from its continuance at least as rnucH 
as American interests. Yet oven had the war 
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not como, no European Power could have 
intervened on its own account. Only tlirough 
American assistance could safety for British life 
and property be assured, and so long as the 
American Government remained indifferent to 
the plight of the int/orosts of its nationals nothing 
could bo done. Ifad the League ruled Latin- 
American affairs it would, on the other hand, 
have been possible for it to ask the United 
^ States to act in Mexico in the interests of 
humanity 


signatory might invoke to quit the League at 
some future date. 

After a controversy marked on neither side 
by any particular desire to conciliate^ the 
President returned to Paris and secured 
amendments in the Covenant which it was 
hoped would satisfy the Senate 

How impossible it was to satisfy the Senate 
was still to be learnt. On his return in the early 
summer of 1919 from his second stay in Paris, 
the Prt^sident found opposition to the League 
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Other things in the Covenant to which the 
Senate took most exception were Article X., 
which many thought would commit the 
United States too deeply and expensively to 
interfere in non -American affairs, its alleged 
failure properly to safeguard national control 
of domestic policies, such as immigration, in 
which Americans were particularly interested on 
account of their running controversy with Japan 
over their refusal, in common with the British 
Domimons, to give the Japanese equality of 
t/eatmont and opportunity with other immi- 
grants, and the lack of machinery which a 


running higher than ever. The alterations 
had secured were condemned as inadjquato, 
and the more the Treaty was studied the mor»’ 
anxious a powerful band of Senators becaiii«^ 
to avoid many of the responsibilities implied 
by participation in the League for the keeping 
of a peace which they felt had been Anything 
but firmly buttressed by the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

It is indeed a hard and cruel peace that this Treat > 
fiiipulates, and 1 have no objections to its being so, 
see no reaeon why we, who do not partake in its spoil-, 
should become parties to its har^hi^ess and cruelty. 

I see no reason why we should be parties to impo^^'^K 
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upon Germany a Treaty wha^e terras onr negotiator 
^}iy she will not be able to moot ; a Treaty that robs 
onr anoient friend China in a way disapproved by 
our negotiators ; a Treaty that lays the foundation for 
c» iituries of blood lotting into which wo should not bo 
flrMwn ; a Treaty that, contrary to our own judgruont, 
fuils to fix the amount of indemnity to bo paid, leaving 



SENATOR PHILANDER CHASE KNOX. 
A Republican ex-Secretary of State. 

that vast question to the whim of a majority of a com- 
nussion on reparations ; a Treaty predicated upon the 
assertion that a stricken and helpless world requires our 
counsel and support, but leaves to the beneficiaries 
the decision as to tlie measuro and character of the bene- 
1 actions they are to receive j a Treaty that with ominous 
words presages our involvement in th« eruptious of 
‘ uppressed volcanic world conditions ; a Treaty that 
would require us to underwrite all the regional under- 
standings between nations recognised by the League, 
oiost of which are based upon oppression of weaker 
nations, many of which aro os yet secret and un- 
disclosed, and when disclosed might drive us to acts 
of injustice similar to that in which the President 
felt himself compelled] to acquiesce in the case of 
‘Shantung. 

The mind stands appalled and refuses to grasp the 
infinite possibilities wliich arise from the ramifications 
of the obligations we are asked to assume. Looking 
at the Treaty as a whole, is it to be wondered at that we 
are asked to guarantee by our arms and our resources 
the territorial status which it creates f 

Sir, I have all but finished. I have not sought to 
propound or establish any thesis beyond this ; the 
Treaty as it stands cannot bo enforced. Tliig is admitted 
ite proponents. The Treaty as it stands is but a 
harbinger of other and greater wars. 

The above extract is from a speech by 
Senator Knox, who, as a Bepublioan ex-Secretaxy 
State, took a leading part against the 
I’reaty in the debate of the summer of 1919. 
The opposition of t^e Bepublicans representing 


a section of consorvativo opinion was, mon'over, 
reinforced by the dislike of Liberals for much 
in the Treaty of V^ersailles, such na the way in 
which it put Teutons und<u* alien rule, tin.' ban 
upon subsequent Austro -(.u>rman ainalgainat iou, 
and other things like the Shantimg sottlom<*nt, 
which wen' dei^nuid to controvtirt the Pn'sident’s 
Fourteen I'oints. The Tix'aty, proclaimed the 
Liberals, sJiowtxl liow utt-orly Mr. Wilson had 
failed to hold his own against European 
diplomacy, with its bias towards selfish 
nationalism and its inability to n'aliy.o how 
utterly tho war Jiad cut through tho traditions 
of tho old international relationship, with its 
balances of power and its system of grasping 
alliances. Tlio world, they arguod, hatl not 
been remailo at Paris in such a way as to 
tempt the UnittHl States to take an intimate 
part in its futun> administration. 


It has been necessary to glance ahead of tlio 
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period with which this chapter deals because 
without some conception of tho controversy 
which attended the arrival in tho United States 
of the terms of the Treaty of Versailles it is 
impossible to appraise the influence of their 
participation in tho war upon tho American 
people. The situation in the summer of 1919 
could hardly have been more paradoxical or 
more deadening to the enthusiasms and 
aspirations which the war had aroused. It 
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^as paradoxioal because it revealed the 
Itt^publican Party driven from the fixed foreign 
policy of a generation partly by the patent 
shortcomings of the Treaty, partly by 
antagonisms created by Mr. Wilson's methods. 

]V>ughly speaking, the United States came 
into world affairs after the Spanish war. That 
war was largely the product of altruistic 
indignation at the colonial maladministration 
of a European Power. It ended in a victory 
tho easiness of which was mitigated by resultant 
responsibilities. Those responsibilities were on 
a small scale of the same typo as those with 
whichgthe United States and tho other Powers 
of civilization were saddled by tho Groat War. 
Ill Cuba and the I*hilippines and in Puerto Rico 
undeveloped peoples lequin^d to be educated 
in the ways of democracy. Her Spanish war 
responsibilities the United States accepted 
under the leadership of the Republicans and in 
face of steady opposition from tho Democrats. 
Tn subsequent years the Republicans continued 
a stalwart foreign policy in which there was a 
common-sense blend of enlightened self- internist 
and altruistic idealism. A Republican Secretary 
of State formulated the Open Door doctrine 
for China and got tho Powers to recognize it. 
Another Republican Secretary of State tried 
to refurbish the Monroe doctrine so as to help 
the Republics of the Americas in a material as 
well os a cultural way. When the recent war 
came and tho Democrats hung back from the 
acceptance of responsibilities which a large 
1 ortion of thoughtful American opinion early 
thought duty and interest demanded to be 
shouldered, it was tho Republicans who urged 
preparations for war and chafeni under Mr. 
Wilson's patient neutrality. In the Presidential 
election of the autumn of 1910 Mr. Wilson was 
re elected on a platform which argued that tho 
Iftited States ought to remain prosperously 
»j<'utral os it was her destiny to remain aloof 
from the troubles of the world, and the Repub- 
licans, gather feebly, it is true, talked about 
responsibility to civilization and the sacrifices 
it might require. Yet in 1919 it wiw Mr. Wilson 
''^ho asked for sacrifioes in tho interests of world 
peace and decency and the Republicans who 
eoimselled a return to the isolation which a 
«horb time before they had said was gone for 
^‘ver. 

It was small wonder that tho resultant 
controversy tended to stay the progress of that 
process of national solidification which partici- 
pation in the war had started. The chief reason 


why, against the instincts of the majority of 
educated Americans, Mr. Wilson remained 
neutral so long in the ftice of Gonnan submarine 
atrocities and other violations of American 
neutrality was his conviction that only by slow 
degrees could the country be made ready for 
war. Tho conviction may have been right or 
it may have boon wrong — one of tho gmat 
subjects for debate by future liistorians will 
doubtless bo whed-her tho country would not, 
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so far as public opinion went, have come better 
into the war after the shock of the Lusitania 
than it did when Prussian persistence in 
maritime murder finally made it impossible for 
tho President to remain longer neutral. All 
that need bo said hero is that it was a tenable 
one. Even had public opinion been ready in 
1915, there wore other considerations which 
rendered caution necessary. There was the 
question of finance. At the time of tho Lusitania 
the country was in transition between the old 
banking system tliat had prevailed since the 
days after tho Civil War and the new and far 
more compact system authorized by Congress 
in 1913. War then would have thrown every- 
thing into chaos. In 1017 it was different. 
The Federal Iteserve Board had had time to 
get its complicated machinery going and, lik^ 
the Agricultural Department over food, had 
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had the courage to start perfecting its plans for 
war before the President gave the word. 

From the racial point of view their caution 
also had its jastification. Every nation in 
Europe that was at war in 1914, or that later 
came into the war, was represented in the 
United States by powerful groups. The Ger- 
mans and Austrians formed together, as wa« 
shown in the first chapter of this history 
devoted to the United States, quite a con- 
siderable portion of the population, and one 
upon which Berlin had relied for yc^ars to secure 
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a benoficont American neutrality. It was 
estimated that apart from the millions of 
Teutonic blood there were listed at the Con- 
sulates of the Central Powers over a million 
men who had been enrolled in gymnastic 
societies and were supposed to be still loyal 
to the Wilhelmstrasse or to the Ballplatz rather 
than to Washington. Next to the Germans 
came the Irish and after them every sort of 
European. During some inquiries held by a 
committee of the Senate into the relations of 
alien nationalities in the United States to the 
war, an oiBcial of the Government organizations 
charged with ferreting out disloyalty answered 
a question regarding the influence of those 
nationalities upon the collective thought of 
the country by the following table of foreign- 
language newspapers in the United States : — 


Albanian 



6 

.Arabian . . 



10 

Armenian 



$ 

Dutch 



16 

Flomish . . 



3 

Bohemian 



60 

Bulgarinii 



1 

Chinoao . . 



7 

Croatian . . 



10 


Plsperanto 

. . 


2 

Finnif«h . . 



21 

French . . 



43 

German . . 



330 

Greek 



19 

Hebrew . . 



4 

Hungarian 



27 

Italian . . 



104 

Japanese 



17 

liOtt 



1 

Lithimniau 



17 

Xorwegian and Danish . . 


66 

Pernian . . 



1 

Polish 



81 

Portuguese 



18 

Rumanian 



5 

Russian . . 



14 

Serbian . . 



7 

Slovack . . 



28 

Sloverus . . 



If 

Spanish . . 



104 

Swedish . . 



67 

Riiiheniau 



9 

Welsh . . 



2 

Yiddish . . 



44 


Many of these so-called papers were, of 
course, no more than sheets appearing ut 
weekly or even longer intervals. Few had auy 
real influence except some of the big Gennan 
organs, which during the war reached circula- 
tions of large figures and enjoyed more pros- 
perity than ever before. Nevertheless the list 
shows pretty clearly the sort of reasons that 
made the President at the beginning of the war 
call for not only neutrality of act but also 
neutrality of opinion. He and many of his 
advisors feared that any taking of sides might 
mean riots in the great industrial cities whoro 
half the nationalities of Europe live cheek by 
jowl in the same street or oven in the same 
tenement hou^e. After events would tend to 
prove that those fears were exaggerated ; but 
in feeling that time was needed to educate a 
vast metss of aliens, of whom the most iinpof t aut 
unit belonged to the race against which the 
United States would have to fight, and tho 
second most important unit was never tinKl of 
detesting the country that would become tier 
chief ally, the President was undoubtedly right. 
Nor was it merely a question of education. It 
was known that there were people within the 
gates only too ready to make trouble if the 
United States went to war. 

The first thing that Germany did in 1914 was 
to start an organization to influence Araeri(;an 
opinion and to marshal those elements in the 
United States which might agitate to reiulor 
American neutrality favourable to Germany^ 
or if that was impossible to prevent her 
becoming an active enemy. The organization 
was on a great scale. Dr. Demburg, who came 
out as an agent of the German Red Cross to 
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manage it with the assistance of Dr. Heinrich 
Albert, commercial secretary of the Gennan 
Embassy, had on his arrival £30,000,000 of 
(]lerman Treasury notes to sell, the proceeds 
of which would no doubt have gone to advance 
his work. As a matter of fact the sale failed, 
and only £1,000,000 worth of the notes was 
eventually used as collateral for loans. But 
almost unlimited money was foimd from 
other sources, and Dr. Domburg's organization 
outlived its organizer’s departure after his 
tactless efiorts to justify tho sinking of the 
Lasitania and to point the warning which it 
was meant to convoy. Tho least shady work 
of the organization was that which justified 
its ostensible object of action as an Information 
Bureau about tho affairs of tho Central Powem. 
In that capacity, aided by Americans, of whom 
their compatriots wore not particularly proud, 
it sent free “ information ” to newspapers and 
so on. Secretly, os has been told earlier 
in this history, it went in for every kind of 
intrigue that the fertile brain of Bomstorff 
• could devise to influence American opinion to 
lessen tho efflcacy of tho aid that American 


industries were giving to tho Allies, and to 
encourage other enemies of tho Allies, and 
especially the enemies of Gn^at Britain, to work 
and speak in the Gennan cause. Thoro was 
constant bargaining with Irisli extremists ; 
thoro vroro efforts, |)urtly through the Irish, to 
influence tho Catholic (vhurch in America ; 
thoro wore interchanges of encouraging con- 
fidences with Indian Nationalists and revolu- 
tionists. With the IrLsh extremists it was 
pretty plain sailing for tho German agonts ;• 
with tho Church something was done with the 
lower ranks of the clergy, wlio wero mostly 
Irish, but things wore prevented from being 
brought to dangerous exf remea by the hierarchy, 
which, led by men like Cardinal Gibbons and 
Archbishop Ireland, never wavered in its 
sympathy with tho Allies. In their relations 
with Hindus and others tho Gennans had a 
good deal of success, but, thanks to the vigilance 
of the British and American a\ithorities, <lid 
not got much out of it 

Both their success and their failure in this 
regard was brought out in a dramatic trial 
at San Francisco in the winter of 1917 and 1918 
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of 36 people charged with conspiracy to use 
the United States for military operations against 
India. A number of the defendants were 
Indians, and with them were convicted the 
Oerman Consul-General at San Francisco 
and several of his staff. It was proved that 
the conspirators had in 1916 bought and tried 
to send to India a ship-load of arms. The 
anus were stowed in one vessel which sailed 
from San Francisco. Another vessel was seat 
out to meet the first in the South Seas, and the 
(?argo was to be transferred. The transfer 
never came off. It was prevented by sundry 
romantic circumstances. The trial, which 
would have delighted Stevenson with the 
variety of picturesque intrigue that it revealed, 
ended by the dramatic assassination in Court 
of one Indian by another, and by the pistolling 
of the miu^erer offliand by a Court official. 
The conviction of the German Consul-General 
of a share in this conspiracy, and of general 
underhand propaganda work, was, with the 
revelation of Herr Zimmerman’s efforts to 
mobilize Mexico against the United States, 
the worst blow that German official methods 
had in the United States It confirmed a thing 
many Americans had long ago known, but which 
could not be officially resented while the 


United States remained neutral — ^namely, th<^ 
use of the United States by Berlin and by 
Bernstorff and his subordinates here as a baso 
for operations against the Allied. It enabled 
Americans in the spring of 1918 to review, 
with adequately intimate knowledge, the a(;tion 
of all German agents to the United States, from 
Prince Henry of Prussia at the beginning of 
the century to the von Papens and Boy Eds, 
the von Igels and Rintelns, who, when the 
war came, were ready to help Germans in 
America and put into effect the political and 
material sabotage against the country of thoir 
adoption which was demandeil of them by 
Berlin The review increased the general 
determination that disloyalty should once for 
all bo stamped out 

The War Department, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Department of Justice, all of wlueh 
had before the entry of the United States into 
the war rather rudimentary Intelligence an<l 
Secret Service . Branches, increased tenfold tluMr 
machinery for the running down of German 
agents and disloyalties. In this they were 
well helped by the British officials whom they 
asked to cooperate and by private Ameriean 
organizations. Before the armistice there was 
one such League, the American Protective 
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Society, that he^d several hmidivd thousands of 
iiiembors whose business it was to look out for 
signs of disloyalty in clubs and counting houses, 
in drawing-rooms and restaurants, and where- 
over men met in the ordinary processes of life- 
The result was the inter^iment of many Germans 
in camps in various parts of the country and a 
notable slumj) in the popularity of Pan- 
Germanism as a hobby for aoi-disant Americans 
of Teutonic blood. The notorious German- 
American Alliance had its charter cancelled 
by Congress. It became a dangei*ous business 
for dtsloyal Hindus to pose before the inteb 
lectual Liberalism of America as m(‘ndK‘i*s of a 
misunderstood race ; various of the most 
\()cal of Irish-American extremists had un- 
pleasant experiences with American law ; 
and a number of American pacdficists and othei*s 
who had boon useful tools for the G<‘rmaiis in 
their successive efforts to manufactum senti- 
ment for a drawn war found that by dabbling 
with international politics they had boon 
Jt'inpted into unpleasantly deep and chilly 
water, the only means of rescue from wliich was 
in some cases tlirough a place of dettmtion’ 
Another sign of tho awakening of Americans to 
the danger of the foreign intriguer in th(*ir midst 
was the growth of a strong sentiment for tho 
overturning of what before the war had been 
one of their favourite traditions — namely, that 


it was th(? duty of the United States, towards 
civilization to keep her doors agape for tho 
oppressed of all nations, and to try to mako 
herself into a melting 2^ot in which immigrants 
of all nationalities should bo welded into a now 
race, finmigration lias, as said above, stopped 
during tho war, and hardly had the armistice 
come tlian liills wcm introduced into Oongrt^ss 
to rtmder tho stopjiagi^ more or less permanent. 
Supported by organized Iwabour, which was 
quick to grasp tho advantage of a short labour 
market iu the conflict witli Capital that lay 
before it, I bo mov(»ment soon achieved a 
considerafile imp<‘tus 

Tho process of Aniericaiiizntion sketched 
above, despite the help that it had been given 
from the loyalty with wJiich the vast majority 
of IrisJi- Americans and, ind(‘i‘d, tho average 
German 'American tlir*cw tlicms<‘lves into the 
vv'ar, was, on tho otlun* hand, rudc^ly sot back 
by the controvei’sy b('twi‘i‘n tho President and 
tJio Senate over jiarticipation in tho Leaguo 
of Nations. Tho Hepublican Senators, as said 
above, mverted to tlio philosophy that had boc?n 
preached by Mi. Wilson in tho days of his 
neutrality. Tho Unittd States, they argued, 
was rich enough and stremg enough to bo able 
to mind pmsporously her own affairs, however 
turbulent tho loss favoumd cornel's of tho world 
might become. Tho League of Nations, they 
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arguc»d, was a document of British and European 
mariufactui'o. It was meant to bolster up and 
kt^ep intact the Eiripiros of Gmat Britain and 
of the Frtuich Ropublio. Americans ought not 
to put their names to what might bo a contract 
for them to st^nd thtur sons overseas to fight 
for tlio integrity of those Empires. Tliey ought 
to think twice bt^foro signing what might bo a 
contract to send American rogimtmts to the 
, Balkans or to Asia Minor. Let them be 
satisfied with Mae Monroe Doctrine and the 
Western HemispluTe. The Treaty, moreover, 
that the League wtis to guard and strengthen 
was a bad one. It imposed terms of impossible 
severity upon Germany. It carved up German 
territory against the very rules of the game 
laid down by the Tresident. It did nothing 
for Ireland. It pc^rpi^tuated the Ih’itish Pro- 
tect-oraio over I]gypt. It l(‘ft China to the 
inenjy of Ja|)an, and Pei*sia to that of the 
Britisli Empire. It gave in in many dirc^c- 
tions to the bad old spirit of selfish na- 
tionalism. 

To load point to their argument the lie- 
publicans gave public hearings to Irishmen, 
Egyptians, and other suppressed nationalities. 
All of them were against the T<,ouguo. So were 
the Germans. Encouraged by the outbreak, 
they swiftly began to organize themselves again. 
Another league was fonned to take the place 
of the German- American Alliance. It petitioned 
Congrc'ss against the Treaty and the Ijeagm?. 
It talked openly of Kultur. The* German 
language, it actually said in its prospectus, 
must be kept going, Gennan civilization must 
be encom’aged, if America was to remain 
America and not become an appanage of the 
Britisli Empire. German publications began 
to lift their hyphenated Jieads again aiul talk 
ill no hidden terms of the coming of aiiotJier 
‘‘day.’* 

TJieio was also, thanks to the Republican 
agitation against the external commitnioiits of 
the Ltuiguis a recrudescence of distrust among 
null Anu>ricaiis against foreign entaiigleiiieiits 
and, wimt was woise, against the policies of her 
late associates. IMiat was especially the case with 
Great Britain. I’artly owing to the slowness of 
the British Goverumoiit in trying seriously to 


settle the Irish question, an agitation was allowei i 
to arise against British war aims which impaired 
the excellent resvdts of the close and friendly 
cooperation in France between the American 
and British Armies and the effect of the very 
real admiration kindled in American breasts at 
the way in wliich the British nations — tlioir 
soldiei*s and civilians alike — liad spared no 
sacrifice to do their share in the winning of tho 
war. There was the same drifting away from 
tho French and Italians — from tho French 
bocauso Americans found it dilllicult to see that 
tho hard French policy towards Gormanjj was 
prompted not by selliah vindictiveness but by 
a very natural desire to ensure against any fear 
that the history of her relations with Germany 
might repeat itself, from the Italians on accoiuit 
of Fiume. 

'I’he chief sign of this ipiideiicy during the 
mouths after the signatures of Peace while the 
fate of the League of Nations was still uiidi'r 
dobato, was, besides the things said in that 
debate, tho roluctaneo of i\iiiericaii public 
opinion to on visage the acceptance of mandates^ 
in Asia Minor and its indifierenco about tlu^ 
'I’reaty with Franco and Great Britain for l.lic 
insurance of Frtuich frontiors against aggression 
pending the time when tho J.ioague of Nations 
sliould bo really fiuictioning. For those who 
believed that tho future of the world was largely 
bound up in the League, and especially in close 
Anglo- Amoi’ican cooperation under it, the 
siurimer of 1919 was indeed one of anxiety. 
Hopes were still strong that in tho end the 
American Senate would allow Amerittan partici- 
pation in tho League, but in the ineanwhilo <he 
fear could not be stilled that for the reasons 
sketched above tlie United States was likely to 
return to a greater degree than seemed possible 
in the fii’st flush of a common victory to ln4' 
old ways of contented and indifferent isolation, 
and that even if tJie Seiiato ratified American 
participation in tho League, the American share 
in enfori'iiig its constitution would lack i3ome ol 
tho fervour wliich it had bemi hoped Inn I 
been foreshadowed by ]\Ir. W ilson’s vigorous 
cliampioiiiship of its princij)les and by the 
enthusiasm with which his countrymen followed 
liim into the war. 
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T UF autiUttl oiul of hostilitioH, tho 
onlors to coiiso firing mul f.lio (|ao]Uti.g 
of tlio storm of war oil tlio morning 
of Novomlior 11, 1918, cuiiui with all 
t lui surpriso of a shook to tho moii in tho front 
linos of tho Wostorii front. While tho strot'ts of 
tho capitals of the .jMlies woro tlirongoil with an 
excited and exuberant crowd of morry-makors, 
Mhilo Regent Street, Broadway, and the 
An c'liuo do rOp^ra resoundcMl with tho laughter 
and (rheoi's of thousands of men, women and 
eliildion all thankful for tlio end of tho war, 
it was difiicult for those who had fought 
so long tlmt war had become a daily m<>chanical 
task of seizing ground and killing foes, and to 
•whom deatli or wounds were matters only 
tif time, and escape matter of mere chance, 
to realize that at eleven o’clock on that grey 
and misty November morning the value of 
human life was to suddenly leap from tlie 
iutiuitesimal of war to tho inestimable of peace. 
1'ho infantry in their pathetic shelters dug in 
tiio sides of roads or hills who, cut off from tlio 
news of the rear for many days, had not 
absorbed the latest rumours of the coming of an 
armistice, stood, long after tho hour of w’ar had 
passml, disciplined alertness at their incu^liiiie* 
guns and rifles, (yold and miserable though 
the men were they did not lose their sonso of 
prudence, and it was not until tho following 
Voh XXI-~Part ^67 


<lay, after a night in which star shells, rockets 
and various lights had ciMupotod with one 
another in great jirofusioii to illuminate the 
sky and |)i*oelaim lo all tho ht^aviaily worlds 
that pi^ac'n had oneo morit rcturuod to earth, 
that a eoiii|)loto r<?ali/.ation of what had 
liap[)cncKl dawned upon tho minds of tho 
infanti^y. Tho artillery, however, enjoying 
Komo fragile contact with events at the roar, 
only viod with one another in seeking the 
privilf^go of firing thi> last sliot of tho war, 
and <o(»lvs, onlerli<»s, and amimuiition carriers 
woro all prossod into sorvico that inorning to 
pull at tho lanyards for tho final messago to 
tho enemy. The news of tho end cpiickly 
truvollod throughout thci highways and byways 
of tho war zoiio. While ignited [loNvdcn’ made 
the nights wcard with if-s colours, the French 
poilu drank liis ration of jiiiiard with increascKl 
zest. Tlirough all tho little ostamiiiets and 
huts, tlie cafi^s and (dubs of the Western front, 
laughter and song, no longer mocked by the 
grim prospect of sudden death, fcHibly succtsHhxl 
to all the noisy hilarity of an irresponsible Mars. 
Tho bloody toil of over four years had acliieved 
its purposed end. The Gormans were clofoated. 
The soldier could look back upon his handiwork 
with tho satisfaction of success. 'Phe faitli'c^ss- 
ness of tho enemy to his word still demanded 
that every precaution should bo taken against 
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treachery, and the liiu'H wore manned as if war 
still existed but had momentarily lost its 
teeth. Meanwliilo, those wlio could were 
polishing their buttons and cleaning their 
uniforms for the march forward, while the 
Geimans sent over oflicers in derelict auto- 
mobiles Hying white /lags to indicate the exis- 
t(*nco of mines and tank traps. 

It was early on the moi*ning of Novem- 
ber 17, that the Allied troops, Belgian, British, 
American and l^'ieiich, moved out of tlu‘ir 
shelters, crt»ssed No Man’s Land, anil, reaching 
the main roads, inarche<l forward. The British 
S(‘cond and Fourth Annies, under Generals 
Sir Herbert Blumer and >Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
a newly created Arm rican Army, tho Third, 
composed of tho best of America’s divisions, 
with only one oxct option, under the comm and 
of General Joseph T. Dickman, an<l the Tenth, 
Eighth, Fointh, and Second French ATmie.s 
of Geutirals Maiigin, Gerard, Gouraud, and 
Hirschauer, wc>r(» accorded tlio honour, together 
with a Bclgiaix force under General Alichel, 
of following on tho heels of the ^\ithdrawing 
Gennans. Gavalry patrols preceded tho infan- 
try, seoining the countryside as if a retreating 
enemy wore being leisiuely f)iu:8ued. Soon 
that mystery of tho beyond, that wondoimont 
of wliat was happening btdiind tho enemy linos 
which every soldier felt at some time, was a 


my.stery no more. The revelation of village;^) 
bright with joyous and cheering populations, 
who greeted the soldiers of the Allies with 
grateful enthusiasm, unfolded itself as every 
few miles were passed. Tales of priva- 
tions, of enforced labour, of wholesiilo 
requisitions, and top often of brutality, 
were poured into tho sympathetic oai’s of 
tho advancing soldiers. At Chateau Salius 
tho Moroccan division of tho Fronch Army, 
with its Foreign Logion and its Zoua\os ami 
Spahis, ro-caitorod torritory that Gonnany lual 
hold for forty-oight years in bondage, and 
nicoivod wliat was the most moving *and 
caithusiastic w^dcome of the day. Mulhoust^ 
too, iji Alsace, was entered that morning by the 
French under General Hirschauer, command- 
ing the Second Anny. Ever since tho Froucli 
captuied and lost the city in 1914 they had 
been able to view all of its activities from tin* 
security of a mountain observation post. 
Many Fronch ofliccn*s wlio spoke tlic Alsatian 
dialect could see, throngliout those long and 
bitter years, tho homos where their moth(>is 
and fathers were living. They wore at last to 
enter, and the local population, which, over .since 
tho ilisastrousjyoar of 1871, had lived behind 
a German frontier post, gave them a frantic 
w’olcomo. Anythin^ which might suggc-(. 
France and the Fronch- - statuetti^s of Napnkwai, 
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old cockades — were brought out and exhibited, 
to show their French sympathies. TTio old 
town, with its grey buildings and its dull 
exterior, was transformed into a bouquet of 
Bags, dominated by tricolours that had boon 
preserved in nervous secrecy during many 
years by the patriotic townspeople. But it 
was not the army that moved forward, but 
a ghost of an army that returned that made 
women’s hearts beat with overflowing emotion 
and men’s faces rigid with anger of the onomy 
on that cold November day. When the war 
had commenced, a stream of refugees, hvirrying 
away from the advanciTig enemy, liad greeted 
the Allies moving into battle. Those refugees, 
pitiable though their light, had been well 
fed a few days before and, except for physical 
exhaustion, boro no signs of long enchirod 
Buffering. But far more pitiable were those 
blue- and khaki-clad refugees w;ho, after the 
armistice, staggered along the roads in passing 
to ^o rear. At every town on the front, 
from the for north of Belgium southward 
to where the momitains of Alsace ovt>rlook 
the Rhine, these thinly clad, shivering warriora, 
whose arms had not the strength of a child’s, 
and who, if they could swallow a morsel of 
bread, thought themselves fortunate, crowded 
together in search of warmth and food. They 
had been lot loose by their ea|)tora the ( ionnaiis, 
who having underfed and moltroated t/hom for 
months, cared nothing whether they ever 
reached the Allied linos or died on the way. 


A more melancholy and wistful procession, men 
seldom saw. French, British, Belgians, 
Italians, v\moric.an3 and Russians, all shared 
the horrors of that march. With simkon cheeks, 
with shoulders bent with fatigue and ill- 
treatment, witli shrunken frames that made 
their unifonns look ridiculously ill-fitting in 
their abundant largeness, dressed ifi an amazing 
colJiXftion of coats and caps, no distinction 
of nationality or speech was recogni/od, for 
the lielploss hel|)e«l the helpless whether 
Russian or Italian. Napoleon in liis retreat 
from Moscow never saw such a sufTermg army 
as that of those pitiable |»risoners. They all 
told a siitiilar story of liardships, of cruelty, 
and of un(l»»rf coding. Th(» British had Vjoon 
inocktHi with the retort that if they were 
himgiy tlio blockade was the cause, and towards 
them, the other prisoners said, the Gennana 
evinced a sjate and malice which caused intense 
suffering. Many had come handre<ls of miles 
from distant camps l)y boarding the trains, 
and many had walked over 40 miles to 
reach the Allied lines. Yet, amid all their 
rags and all the filth that covoied them, the 
iiK'n had preserved some relic of their days in 
the lines. Frot»i out of the linings of uniforms 
the British in particular produced old rogimontal 
badges and tattered ]->hotogrnplis of loved ones, 
or a ring and an identification disc. Happily 
all the Allied peoples and armies, together 
with the people of Luxembourg, worked with 
feverish energy to relieve the sufferings of the 
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prisonors, and in many a quiet village notices 
were hung saying where those unfortunate 
soldiers could find food and rest. Many passed 
over the frontier into Holland, and some into 
Switzerland, but wherever they went assistance 
was given with a will and a graciousness that 
contrasted vividly and pointedly w’ith the 
treatment of the Germans. Towns beliind the 
old front line, like Nancy and Verdun, became 
the concentration ceritres for these hapless 
prisonors. British officers, in dirty niiilti- 
coloui-od uniforms, poured into the capital of 


wounded in the name of humanity. As the 
men moved forward they viewed, with some sur- 
prise, the cotnplete organization which existed 
behind the German front. There wore newly 
built railways, and well -constructed roads. 
There were comfortable barracks and inviting 
cinematograph theatres. In almost e\^ery 
town the Germans had abandoned some of the 
varied Tnaterial of war, and guns, aeroplanes, 
machine-guns, mortal’s, rifies, ammunition 
dumps, and even threshing machines and steam 
rollers were to be found piled up in the little 
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THE ENTRY OF THE FRENCH TROOPS INTO METZ. 


J^orraiiu', whore such institutions as the 
American Y.M.C.A. wore ready, with baths and 
food, to help their Allies, and the old grim 
fortress of Verdun, with its derelict houses, its 
higli w alls marked by shell fire, and its exterior 
of desolation, resounded to the tramy) of thou- 
samls of weary feet-, all seeking, within its 
capacious citadel, a haven of rest. But week.s 
yinssod before the stream of refugee's began to 
slacken and Mien finally ceased, and it was 
only after 8ir Douglas Haig had addressed a 
vigorous wireless demand to the Germans 
that the inhumanity of tiirning those men 
adrift came to an end. In some of the towns 
and villages hosyiitals laden wdth both Allied 
and German wounded wt^re found, and in a 
few cases Gorman doctoi*s had stayed behind 
to take care of the patients until the Alli^ 
arrived, but generally a note was merely loft 
asking for kindness and attention to the Gorman 


public squares awaiting the gathering hand 
of the Allies. Nor was the sphere of interoj^t 
confined to the sombre lino of yjrisoners, and 
the warm welcome of the delivered. Towns 
famous as the scene of the fightii^ of 1914. 
villages that could tell a dreadful tale of drunken 
Gennans firing promiscuously into the houses, 
and of streets burned down as the yirice of a stray 
shot, still bearing all their scars of w^ar and atro- 
city, related their trials to thoonrnovingsoldSery. 

The Gennans, assessing their unpopularity, 
moved through France and Belgium with 
every fear of attack by the civilians whom they 
had so long terrorised, and who at any moment 
might seize a fortuitous revenge. Notices 
were placarded in all the towns warning the 
people of the consequences of attack, and 
jeering was all the open hostility that they 
w^oro compelled to endure. The retreat was 
very different from the advance. 
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November 19, 1918, will always be re- 
membered as one of the greatest days in French 
history. On that day Marshal Pi^tain, then 
newly promoted to his exalted rank, rode 
at the head of the famous 20th French Corps, 
to whom was given the honour of leading 



ALSATIAN CHILDREN I.OADED WITH 
PRESENTS OF DOLLS AND TOYS AT 
A FRENCH ARMY CENTRE SCHOOL. 

the entry into Metz. From early morning 
the gay tricolour flow from almost every 
building in the city. Happy-faced yoimg 
•girls, many dressed in Lorraine costimies, 
promenaded through the streets. Tlie statues 
of the first Emperor Wilhelm and of Prince 
Frederick Charles, who led the (JJomian troops 
, into Metz in 1870, statues which to the eyes 
of the irreconcilably French element of the 
city represented nothing throughout the 48 
years of bondage but German brutality, were 
wrenched from their pedestals and thrown int.o 
the street. But the most fantastic touch of 
all, and one that had the merit of much wit, 
was the handcuffing of the statue on the Cathe- 
dral fa9ade representing Wilhelm II. as a saint 
A cardboard placard, too, adorned tliis monu- 
ment to his hypocrisy and insatiable vanity. 
It bore the very appropriate inscription “ Sic 
transit gloria mundi.” In spite of the grey 
and dull morning thousands assembled in the 
streets to see the French troops swing by. 
Still the atmosphere had a tragedy very much 


its own. At Metz the ebb and flow of two 
civilizations havT met. For 48 years the Ger- 
mans, with every device that their ingenuity 
could suggest, had been striving to make the 
town Gorman. The more insistent their desire 
the more French the French people of the city 
became. This daily struggle only came to a 
close when tlie (Jermans left the city after 
the war, but the tnidences of its length and 
bitterness were there to bo observtHi by all. 
Thousands spoke no Fnmii. Their languag*^ 
was eit.lier that of the Tiorraino patois or 
German, and it was a little dilTicult for them to 
share with thtai* French fellow'-citiziais the 
glamour of that ilay. Having seiai t hroughout 
all their lives the metluKis the (ierinaiis had 
pursued in siippn^ssiou of the French, they 
foarerl the introduction of such methods by 
their new protectoi*s at their ex|)ensi\ Then, 
too, the oiliest of t.ho French j>eople were too 
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full of emotion to express their fiJolings m the 
waving of flags, the singing of the Marseillaise, 
or the fluttering of liandkcrcliiefs. Tears of 
gratitude were their visible symbols of joy. 
It was in the I ’lace d'Armes, opposite the 
statue of Marshal Xoy, that Marshal Petain 
reviewed his passing troops. After the march 
past, M. Minnan, who had been. Prefect 
of Nancy, wa;-j introtluced to his new post as 
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Coininissairo of the Republic for Motz. wliile 
a torch-light tattoo and a solemn Te Deuiii in the 
Cathedral completed the day's programme. 
That night the people wont to bed happy that 
Metz woe once more French, but it was .some 
time, in fact many months later, before they 
fully realized the true significance of that fact . 
Eventually the streets were re named, and the 
crowd of German shopkeepers who had invadml 
the city after 1870 found it wise to retreat 
whore the Gennans could still rulc^ ; it was only 
then that Metz became really French. 

While Franco was rejoicing for IMetz, Ant- 
werp) was expending herself in a groat popular 
welcome for the King anfl Quo<^n of the Bolgians 
on that day. Perhaps now’hore in Belgium had 
the Germans been hat-ed with such a tiorco hate 
as in Antwerp. Their very name brought 
bternness to the faces of men, and no one 
appeared to see any humoiii- but only a natural 
expression in the signs that were fixed on many 
cafes : “ Dogs admitted, not Prussians." Any 
man whose name might have suggostml a 
• German origin, or anyone who was known to 
liavo boon partial towards the Gennan oc 
cupatiou, was hunted through the streets, 
fortunate, indeed, to escape into sorno rf»fugo 
without sustaining some injury or oven death, 
'rho measure of the hate for the Gonnans was 
the measure of the enthusiasm for the King 
and Queen when they ro-ontorod. Those who 
remembered the teiTible itights of October, 
1914, when the fortresses were destroyed by 
the heaviest artillery the Germans possessed, 
when solid concrete bastions were flung into the 
air as if they hod been made only of wooii, 
and when shells and bombs had rained into the 
city, tlriving the people in terror over to Holland, 
those who could recall that night, when the 
^ Cathedral remained silhouetted against the 
dreadful glare of flames, were tlie most thankful 
and the most enthusiastic for the return of their 
own countrymen. The last days of the Goi-rnau 
occiif)ation of Antwerp, like Brussels, had been 
somewhat similar to the first. The Gorman 
troops, flying red flags, had raided the town, 
stripping provision shops of their contents 
and stealing whatever came to hand. Their 
officers were powerless to resist, for they 
themselves lost their epaulettes in the struggle 
and thought themselves fortunate in remaining 
alive. The Germans, during their occupation, 
had exacted a monthly contribution of sixty 
million francs (£2,400,000). But apart from 
the irritating requisitions and punishments 


which the Gormans chose to inflict upon the 
people of Antwerp dming the occupation, 
nothing aroused more hostility than the 
ot'tivist movement for the separation of the 
Flemish element of Belgium from the rest, 
wliich, startrsl by the Gonnans, received 
the support of some Bolgians. By the time 
the Gorman Army had left the activists liad 
distippoai*od. In Holland and ii\ Gormany 
they foimd a rofugo, foaring to stay in a city 
wdiich d(^sorvodly boro them so much liostility. • 
Twr) days l.-itor, on November 21, Americans 
who had boon steadily marching forward from 
tlioir lino on the Meuse river entered the city 
of Luxotnl^otirg. Passing up through Longwy 
and Arlou they had been greeted witJi 
curiosity and onthasUsm by the l^'reneb and 
Belgian people. The gay and rockless inconse- 
quenco of the youngest army of the day won 
great favour ovorywhore. Tho children found 
particular joy in sitting on the knet»s of America’s 
sons, and by tho time tho American Anny had 
riMiched tho borders of Luxemlx)iirg, its reputa- 
tion ha<l well preco<lod it. Tho city of Luxem- 
bourg certainly strove its host to do honour 
to tho men from oversoas. The children in 
the Hch(M)ls had b(H>ii taught to cry “ Hip lup- 
hooray in hkigUsh, and tho streets of tho city 
rosoundod with tho cries of these youngsters as 
with full abandon they celobratod a groat 
occasion. Tho I8th Infantry Rogirnont of 
tho l^t Division was soloctod by General 
Pei-shing to enter tho city os a guard of honour. 
Tho Luxt3mbourg Anny, numbering roughly 
100 men, did justice to tho occasion. With 
tho barulof the anny playing “ Yankoo Doodlo 
and to tho loud cruw of “ Vivo rArn<Srique ! " 
General Pc^rshijig, standing at the side of tho 
Grand Duchess Marie Adelaide on tho balcony 
of tho palace, recoiviMl tho cheers and con- 
gratulations of tho people. But this act, un- 
fortunately, brought political complications 
in its train. General Pershing, all unknowingly, 
liad supported tho Grand Duchoas, who, 
thoroughly vmpopular because of hor Gorrriari 
associations, was tho object of revolutionary 
feeling wliich was passing through the city 
when tho Americans entered. Sho ha<l enter- 
tained tho Kaiser on many occaaions during tho 
war, and all parties, those who wished for union 
with France, those who desiro^l to become 
Belgian, and, finally, tho groat majority who 
desirod t»> roruaiu pure LuxembourgoOlse with 
political sympathies for tho Allies, all agrwd 
that the end of her reign was necessary for tho 
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future benefit of the country. There was, 
therefore, a little consternation and disappoint- 
ment when the figure of General Pershing 
appeared at the side of the Grand Duchess, 
but this apparently made no difference to the 
people’s attitude towards those whom they 
fc€ 3 rmftcl “our deliverers.” The Americans had 
attempted to keep their troops out of the city, 
except such as were absolutely necessary, 
but, hearing of the elegance and modernity of 
Luxembourg, hundreds of the soldiers trickled 
in during tfie evening, to be amazed by the warm 
welcome they received. All the hospitality 
that could possibly bo offered was given to 
them. Many a soldier slept that night in a 


luxurious feather bed in one of the principa 
houses of the town. Delirious with enthusiasm, 
the Luxembourg people expended every energj^ 
to make their guests as happy and as comfort- 
able as could be. The caf^ were filled with 
excited civilians and happy solidors. I’ho 
National Anthems of the Allies were sung riglit 
tlirough the night. 

The intolerable rudeness of the Germans 
had boon endured by the people of Luxembourg 
during the war wdth unmistakable dislike, 
and the Germans were forced to realize that the 
people’s sympathies were French. 

A new chapter in Belgian history was n<5w to 
open. Four years before, the Belgian troops, 



•AMERICAN INFANTRY MARCHING THROUGH LUXEMBOURG TO THE RHINE. 
General Perahing, with the Grand Dueheit Marie Adelaide on hie right, enn be eiwn on tho baleony. 
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ALLIED TROOPS INTO BRUSSELS. 


Generals Plumcr and Birdwood in the background. 


steadily retreating before tho triumphant 
onnish of the elated Germans, then swet^ping 
through tho country at a remarkable pace, liad 
been compelled to abandon Brussels to tho 
enemy. Never did men leave a city more 
reluctantly or with more .misgivings. Those 
who had fought along that long cobbled road 
that connects Li6go with tho capital, those 
who from their lines had seen tho flames 
leaping into tho sky at night from Louvain as 
• the torch was thrust into house after house by 
the Gentians, those who in many a local counter- 
attack had soon what German “ frightfulness ” 
had wrought, could not but imagine the worst 
of fates for Brussels. Tho struggle seemed 
hopeloBs. The outlook the blackest. But on 
the banks of tho Yser the Belgians hod fought 
the dospoilers of their coimtry with steady 
energy, and at last the day of days had dawned 
when they were to return to tho capital, not as 
the defeated, but as one of the victors in a 
mighty conflict. Bright was the sunshine on 
the morning of November 22 when King Albert, 
with his Queen and two Princes, accompanied 
by the British Prince Albert, rode into Brussels 
after a long and melancholy exile. Happy was 


the day for tho thousands of grateful Belgians 
who lined the streets in aniinato<l density to 
wolconio the first gentleman of the land and tho 
Allied troops who followo<i him. Arriving at 
tho Porto lie Flandre in his motor-car, the 
King mounted and rode to tho Place do la 
Nation, where the soldiers of victory marched 
past. Those who were pros<nit have written 
thi\t it was an unforgottable sight. It certainly 
was a grinit personal triumph for King Albert. 
As the battalions of Americans, French, English, 
Scottish and Newfoiuidlandors swept past, 
tho myriads of flags fluttering in tho br(.>ezo, 
gave to the square a gaiety and colour moat 
appropriate for the occasion. The military 
music stiiTOtl tho peoplo into cheer afte^r cheer. 
No man not utterly dostituto of feeling could 
stand tliore and see tho King, whq had sym- 
bolized in his own amazing fortitude the 
courage of his people, and his Queen, who had 
so bnively supported him, once more among 
their subjects, without foelirtg an emotion that no 
words could justly express. Accompanied by 
Gonural Pershing, General Plurner and General 
Birdwood among many others, the King 
watched the march past. The Americans, 
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sturdy and stalwart, lod tho way, and then 
came tho French, who liad a w onderful reception. 
Quic^kly following wure the Highlanders, with 
two platoons of 8eafortlis, one of tho Camerons 
and oiKJ of tho Black Watch, and as tho kilts 
swung l)y, tho poo|.)lo who had so long waited 
to show tlinir ap|;)i’ociation of tho sons of Scot- 
land drownt?d the sounrls of t.ho pipes in a roar 
of approval. But it was naturally reserved to 
tho Belgians, who came last, boliind coiiiposito 
companies of British troops, to move tho 
onlookers to tears and laughter, to shrieks 
of joy and tho thuiKk>r of cheta’ing. Women 
broke through tho ranks to fling them solves 
into tho anns of loved ones, and men wc^pt for 
happiness as they watched tlio men march past. 
In the afternoon tho King went to tho Chamber 
of Deputies, where the Germans had installed 
a cinomatografih theatre in adclition to an 
ollicei's’ club and casino, and deUvorod an ad- 
dross that won tho approval of all. Tn his speech 
the King askod for tho establishment of 
univorstil suffrage for all inof\ and announced 
the Govenimont’s intention to creato a Flemish 
University at Ghent Tliis latter projoc^ was 
not rocoivod with any great onthiisiasm, but 
wdu*,n tho King appealed for unity tho whirlwind 
of enthusiasm was let loose, and the ehetrs 


continued after the King had tleparted from 
the Chamber. But it was at the H6tol do 
Villo, whore the King, late in the afternoon, 
procetKled to receive tho homage of the city and 
to see Cardinal Morcier, that the people soizo<l 
the opportunity to honour their m oriarch. Whoi i 
ho appoarcnl on tho balcony in tho evening dusk 
and a .searclilight added to tho illurniriations of 
the city revealed his tall, simple and diguifiod 
figure .standing bare-headed wfiilo tho band 
played tho “ Braban9onno,’* all restraint was 
swrept away 41 a final burst of enthusitisrri Iduit 
; 5 oomod to engulf everything that they had yet 
attempted. 'Fhon a fanfare of trun'lpots 
announced his approaching departure, and tho 
crowd sw'armod around him in his car as a fitting 
close to a most momorablo day. Meanwhilo 
tho British troops were crossing tho battlofl(‘ld 
of Waterloo cn route for tho Rhine. 

Tho Allied troops were both pleased and 
astonished to find such gaiety and luxury in 
a city which they had presumed wais wealthy 
only in starvation and dullness. I’lie soldiers 
peered into provision shops full of everything* 
tompUi^g to oat and gazed at articles of luxury 
wdth bewildered wonderment. Delicacies which 
they had never seen for years appeared on tt^a- 
tables, and tho well -dressed people who 
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THE GERMAN- RETREAT : KITS OF GERMAN SOLDIERS CARRIED THROUGH 
BRUSSELS BENEATH THE FLAGS OF THE ALLIES. 


paraded fche Boulevard Anspach gave t.o life 
somothiiig of a fantasy and a droam. 'Fhon at 
night tho caf<^ with their dancing and music, 
the masiO'halls and theatres with their pre- 
sentations, made Brussels the magic city that 
allured all war-stained warriors, who promptly 
voted it the brightest city in Europe, But the 
prices of everything were appalling, and it was 
soon seen that the poor people mast be having 
tho most desperate of struggles to live. Yet 
tho Germans enjoyed themselves in full zest in 
Brussels 9 the soldiers argued, and there was 
something akin to envy in their voices as they 
recalled the little villages and towns behind 
their fronts, which they had thought repre- 
sented all that a soldier could possibly hope to 
have. The German soldiers, who had revolted 
in the capital before they loft, placing machine- 
guns on the roofs of buildings and firing pro- 
miscuously down the streets at tho expen^ie of 
the lives of many Belgians, left the city with 
pockets bulging with cigars, wines and food. 
Brussels was happy to lose them, and she 
evinced her gratitude in intensifying her gaiety, 
in smiling the happiest of smiles, and making 
herself the Mecca of all pleasure seekers within 
reach. Her day of deliverance had come. 
She celebrated it well. 

(Brussels was not alone in her rejoicing* 
General de Oastelnau entered Colmar amidst the 
enthusiasm of the people, while advanced de- 
tachments of the British moved into the famous 
fortified town of Namur and crossed the Meuse. 


They were wolcoinod with a simple joy that was 
touching. Banners wore mscribod with such 
greetings in English os, “Welcome,” “We con- 
gratulate the heroes of Bapaume and Peronno,” 
and “ Honour and thanks to our brave liberators, 
tho British.” Many of these baimors, like the 
home-made Union Jacks that flew from many 
a humble window, had boon made by hands that 
luwl bornewith every fortitude tho presence of the 
onemy for over four years. The British soldiers 
observing the irn^gular blending of tho coloius, 
tho work of simple amateurs, appraised their 
welcome with a true appreciation, and many 
a man was hoard to exclaim that such tributes 
wore worth more than all the grand celebra- 
tions in haughty capitals. Meanwhile tho 
rapid collection of tho abandoned guns, aero- 
planes and ammunition procoodod, and Gennan 
oflicors wore conducted tlirough tho Allied 
lines by escorts to hand over war material in 
accordance with the terms of tho armistice. 
But the soldiers' event of tho day in the French 
Army was at Villors sur Somoy, near where 
in 1914, during the hasty retreat, the 2nd 
Colonial Regiment had buriiKl their colours 
rather than lot them fall into the hands of the 
enemy. Thp Germans never suspected their 
hiding place, and on November 22 the 264th 
Infantry Regiment returning to the town 
recovered th3 battle -worn emblems and with 
full military honours handed them over to the 
Colonial Array. 

Events moved with dramatic swiftness cl uring 
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FRENCH TROOPS ENTERING COLMAR IN ALSACE. 


thoso (lays. While one regiment at one place 
lived in a world of glamour as the guests of a 
n^stoi-od city, another was to be found some- 
where (dse receiving the fullest honours of a vic- 
torious afiny. As the men marched day after day 
through the countryside, as kilometre- after 
kilometre was counted off in their progress, they 
always had in front of them as an inspiration 
the gratitudes of their own people, and the even- 
tual march into Gt^rmany itself. Alsace-Lorraine 
naturally possessed a romance of its very own. 
After ^letz came Strasbourg, and the great city 
of Alsace on the Bhiuo, fartht'r from France 
foi’ 48 years tlian her sister city in Ijondago, 
n-sponded to her deliverance with aii unre- 
stiainod erxthusiasin that distance stwmod to 
hav’e giniorated. 

Of all the cities of Alsace-Lorraine, Strasbourg 
is by far the most emment and most attractive. 
Metz during its domination by the Gennans lost 
many of its French characteristics. Metz, the 
city of tragedy, as it has been fitly ermed, was 
a continual battlefield for the French and the 
Gennans struggliixg, on one hand, to retain all 
the evidences of a lost paternity that was 
Fretich, and on t^e other to impose a new 
paternity that was German. The Germans, 
of course, fiercely eliminated overyt.hing that 
might suggest France or a return to her fold. 
French architecture disappeared beneath the 
weight of German buildings. Ugliness and 
heaviness, the abiding and enduring character- 
istics of the Gonnan, swept away all the 
artistic delicacy of the French. Metz became 


one of the dullest cities in Europe, a monument 
in herself to Gonnan oppressiveness and German 
brutality. But at Strasbourg there was a 
difference. The Gennans, although conscious 
of the love of France of the people, never feared 
her desertion to the French. They knew that 
if the French ever came to the city they would 
be welcomed as the CJormans had never been 
welcomed, but the distance from the frontier- 
in the case of Metz only a few miles — the close 
proximity to Geimany itself, and the absence 
of any fierce activist movement, lulled them into 
an easy security in which they accepted the 
situation as it happened to be, and hoped that 
in the course of the years propaganda and 
infiltration would make Strasbourg thoroughly 
Gonnan. The result was to bo plainly seen in 
the city. The old houses, French in their style 
and atmosphere, elegant with a gracious 
elegance, abounded throughout the city. But 
they presented the most remarkable and 
instructive of contrasts, for among them 
appeared modem Gorman buildings, vei^ 
secure and substantia], but destitute of every 
artistic grace, of every touch of lightness and of 
every semblance of easy dignity. In the Kleber 
Place, whore the statue of the famous general 
was to bo the rallying ground for French 
enthusiasm in Strasbourg, the contrast was 
particularly vivid. 

It was on November 25 that the French 
troops made their grand formal entry into 
Strasboiirg. All along the roads to the city 
the Alsatian people had planted decorated 
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’Christmaa trees, so plentiful in that part of the 
country, and suitably adorned them with 
inscriptions expressing their aftoction for Franco. 
As the French soldiers inarched behind their 
bands they were joined by numbers of young 
girls dressed in the Alsatian national costiuno 
with its black butterfly headgear, who very 
attractively demonstrated their joy in beholding 
the poilus once more. By the time the men 
had reached the Imperial Palace in the Kaiser 
Platz, where Marshal Petain and General 
Gouraud, the commander of the famous French 
Fourth Army, who was to become the military 
gOYornor of Alsace, together with Generals do 
Castelnau, Fay olio and Maistro, the three anny 
group commanders, stood to review them as 
they marched by, they had been almost 
submerged beneath the weight of heartfelt 
enthusiasm with which they wore receivini 
everywhere. Street after street presented one 
thick mass of people honouring a great day. 
With little tricolours pinned in their coats, with 
flags of all the Allies but particularly those of 
Franco and Alsace, flying from thousands upon 
thousands of windows, the Alsatians, numbers 
of whom of the fair sex wore the national 
costume that gave a most picturesque atmos- 


phere to the whole scene, lined u]) to offer the 
soldiers of France a welcome that even the 
purest French blood coidd not have surpassed. 

But there was one figure among them all 
which the 8oldiei*a regarded with an affection 
and a reverence that few men over inspire 
in others. It was that of Gtaieral Gouraud. 
The classically stern features of Marshal Pc tain, 
who beneatli his long cavalry cloak hid all liis 
many decorations, caught many an aihniring eye, 
but it was Gouraud, with liis right sleeve hanging 
onipty (for he had lost an arm in the war) and 
his left hand bearing his sword, who, with that 
pensive, philosophical and cabn look which so 
well revealeil his character, gaziul upon the men 
of his beloved Fourth Anny, the defenders of 
Reims and the INfarne, for whom the soldit'rs 
wisheil to sliow their love and n^spect. He had 
just returned from liis mothi>r's death-bed to 
see Ids men swing by. TlmH} of the divisions 
of his army were s(»lectod to march through the 
city, and as they passed the assembled generals, 
who hail shared with the poilus throughout the 
war its inevitable fatigues and sufferings, there 
was a j>athos in the midst of triumph, a 
sentiment in the midst of victory, that almost 
brought a hush to the excited throngs. Infantry 
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of the Lino, Zouavos, Tirailleurs, Tei ritorials. 
Hussars, Dragoons.Artillory and Engineers, with 
colours flying, sabres and bayonets flashing in 
the sun, bands playing — and for one African 
Regiment a band consisting solely of wild wood 
instruments that chanted like bagpipes — all 
shared in the thrill of that inarch. When it 
had passed, the generals shook hands with one 
another and everyone felt that at last a great 
wrong had been righted and that the crime 
of 48 years, although not removed from 
history’s pages, had at least been definitely con- 
signed to an imhappy past. There was indeed a 
solemnity in the entry that was not associated 
with triumph but with justice. Hands might fill 
the air with martial music, the people might 
listen to the echo and re-echo of their own 
cheers, but the occasion was too grand and too 
impressive for the intoxication of enthusiasm. 
It was some wot>k8 later before the n?al 
significance of all that had occurred onten'd 
the minds of the people, 'j’he night of the 
entry, however, found Strasbourg gay w’ith 
myriads of lights and happy with thoiLsands 
of smiles. The soldiers made the night meny 
with their laughter and songs. Quickly at 
home in the old city, th<^y settled down to 
the full enjoyment of life, a soldiei*s’ reward 
for faithfulness to duty and victory in action. 

Strasbourg had not much complaint against 
the Germans. There had been harshness, 
but not of a kind to excite any deep 
feeling or prolonged antagonism. But the 
decided preference for the French of the 
people of Strasbourg became more and more 


marked ns tht) days pnase^i by, and of nil the 
cities of Alsaco-T..orraino a month later Stras- 
bourg stood first in 3nthusiasm for the French 
and gratitude foi their deli\'orauco fi'om the 
Germans. There was no happier triumph for 
Franco and no greater tribute to the states- 
manship of Geneial Gouraud. The proclama- 
tion that was post eel at the time of the entry 
proved to be a charter which won the ap[)roval 
of all. It road : 

“To the inhabitants of Strasbourg. 

“ To the soldiers of the Foiuth Aimy. 

“The day of glory hiis arrived. After forty - 
eight years of the direst separation, after fifty - 
one months of war, the sons of Great Franco, 
our brothers, are imited once more. This 
miracle has been worked by you people of* 
Strasbourg ai%d* Alsatians, because you kept in 
your faithful heart the sacred love of the 
Mother Coimtry through all the vexations and 
ill-treatment of the odious yoke . . . history 
will hardly furnish another instaiice of this 
admirable fidelity. This miracle has been 
worked by you, soldiers, who have fought 
heroically the hardest battles over soon, Ad 
issued from them covered with immortal glory. 
The reiloubtable barrier has fallen, the eagles of 
the frontier posts have been laid low for ever. 

“ France comes to you people of Strasbourg as 
a mother to her darling child, lost and found 
again. Not only will she respect your customs, 
local traditions, religious beliefs, economic 
interests, but she will dress your wounds, and 
in those difficult days will ensure your food 
supplies. At this solemn and magnificent 
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hour, which proclaims the triumph of right, 
justice and liberty over brutal force, lot us 
unite, liberated Alsatians and liberatii'g solcliors, 
in this same love. Vive la France! Vive 
VArnUe / Vive la R&puhlique I ** 

Meanwhile Paris, too, was celebrating the 
entry into the Alsatian capital by removing the 
crape and faded wreaths from the famous 
Strasbourg statue in tho Place de la Concorde, 
which had awaited for so long tho coming of 
this day ; and Saverno (Zaborn), tho town which 
for five years stood as a symbol of Prussian 
militari-im at its worst, proclaimed its omancipa- 
tioti from tho Gennans with a banner that 
road : “ L* Affaire Saverno, 1913, La LibcTation, 
1918.” 

On November 27 Marshal Poch himself, 
accompanied by General de ('astelnau, visited 
Strasbourg to review the troops and to recei\*e 
the acclamations of tho people. 

Tho problem of transferring the administra- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine from tho hands of those 
appointed by the Gentians to French officials 
demanded all the attention of tho French 
Government, In the telegraph office at Metz, 
for ifistance, the operators spoke only Gonnan, 
and great difficulty was experienced by the 
French operators in Nancy in getting their 
messages understood. But an occasional, “Vive 
la France,” which followed at the end of a 
message sent by one of tho Metz telegraphists 
was taken os proof of loyalty, and promptly 
drew a synipathetic response from the French. 
Then tho provision of foodstuffs became tho 
most urgent of problems. It was not that the 
• people of Alsace-Lorraine were starving, or 
that they fared any worse than tho rest of 
France or of Germany. Indeed, the shops of 
Metz and Strasbourg attractively display€Hl 
such fruit as lemons, which we:-o unobtainable 
in Germany, and scarce in tho northern districts 
of Franco. But Franco, anxious to propitiate 
tho good wishes of tho Alsatians and tho 
Lerrainers, dispatched tons of food to tho lost 
provinces, and so congested did the railw^ays 
become on the Paris-Nancy-Motz lino that tho 
journey from Metz to Nancy, ordinarily occupy- 
ing half an hour, took six hours ; while from 
Metz to Paris the traveller was fortunate who 
could reach the capital within 24 hours. 

Throughout the two provinces two distinct 
trend? of opinion soon became very evident. 
To return to tho protection and domination of 
Germany few, and those only Germans, desired. 
But there were more who wished to see the 


erection of a separate state of Alsace Lorraine, 
enjoying all the freedom of complete inde- 
pendence, and at absolute liberty to give the 
fullest expression to the national life. Tho wise 
men argued, however, that Alsace-Lorraine at 
the time, at least, was unable to stand alone. 
She needed both tho protwtion and help of 
Franco, and economically she would bo depen- 
dent for many years on tho assistance of tho 
country which had made it a condition of peace 
that. Alsace -Lorroino should bo returned to 
France. '^Phoy ridiculed tho iilen that Franco 
threatened their indejiendence or their free dom .* 
and in many* a village tho shrewd Alsatian 
or Lorrainer, sitting in his favourite cafi!^. 



THE STRASBOURG STATUE IN PARIS 
UNVEILED AND ILLUMINATED. 

was heai-d to murmur that “ lndep(>udence 
may be fiius but th(» food of France, at 
present, is much finer.” Tho irKiopondenco 
movoiiH^nt never made any really great strides 
among tho people ; and when the populace 
of Metz took it into their own hands to 
thrust th() Gf^rman tradem out of the cily, 
the French military authorities, in the 
desire b) maintain public order, were forc<‘d 
to forbid tlieir men to purchase at shops 
which worn at all tainted with German con- 
nexions. A numbt^r of notices then appeared 
in tho shops announcing whether tho proprietor 
w%>ro French, Belgian, or Luxembourgeoise, 
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while the Gormans sorrowfully and sadly with- 
drew to beyond the Rhino. Within a very short 
time tho people became accustomed to the 
French^ and finding that their fears were 
groundless, they gave their unswerving loyalty 
to tho now power. Metz took on a radiance 
that shono with sombre contrast amid the 
forbidding architecturo of the city, and there 
was a happiness depicted in the faces of the 
people which plainly showed what a difference 
their emancipation had effected. 

** Li<^go, too, was entered on November 30 by 
the King and Queen of tho Belgians, riding at 
tho head of their troops, and the ‘people of tho 
fortress city, who bore the most vivid of recol- 
lections of the earliest days of the war, when 
they had sought their collars for safety from 
the Gorman siege cannon, accorded a special 
welcome to General Leman, whose heroic 
defence of tho city will always remain a 
glorious chapter in Belgian liistory, os, at the 
time, it served an invaluable purpose to the 
Allies in temporarily delaying and impeding 
the Gennan advance. Vis<^% where, tho 
villagers said, the first combatants were killed 
in tho war as the Gennans attempted to cross 
the Meuse river, welcomed, too, the men who 


had fought so gallantly in 1914 through the 
town that the Qermeuis, in desperate revenge, 
seized and killed the Burgomaster. 

All Allied territory was now clear of the 
enemy. The Belgians, indeed, had sent a 
cavalry brigade, into Aix-la-Chapelle at the 

if 

request of the Germans to preserve order on tho 
last day of November, but December 1 was sot 
as the day when the frontier was to be crossed 
by tho full forces of the Allies. 

For tho men there was a temporary rest in 
the marching along roads in the trail of tho 
enemy and the entering of enraptured cities. 
And they seized the opportunity to prepgro 
themselves for tho advance into the territory 
of the enemy itself. 

Tho Germans meanwhile had been retreating 
nervously and apprehensively until they 
reached the frontier. Many cases of indisci- 
pline, and in some instances of outrage, had 
occiured among tho German soldiers, and 
behind the main anny there had trailed a band 
of hooligans in uniform who, provided with 
arms, terrorized the local populations and 
their own officers. But as tho Gennans 
reached the Rhine a new spirit came over the 
men. They were returning to their homes 
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GERMANS ASSEMBLING IN THE PLACE ST. LAMBERT, I.IBGB, PREPARATORY 

TO THEIR RETREAT. 


acknowledging no defeat, and only conscious 
that the unsullied honour of the anny must be 
preserved at all cost. Discipline improved, 
but the men did not forgot to keep a largo 
number of cattle and food stuffs that they had 
taken from the people of France and Belgium 
in spite of all the provisions of the annistice. 
A surprise awaited them as they re -entered 
their own country. They had passed through 
Belgium and France in a silence that was only 
broken by the tramp of their own weary feet 
and the turning of the wheels of their artillery 
and supplies^ and had looked into faces that 
plainly boro the fierceness of a long, brooding 
resentment that had steadily accumulated 
during the years of war and at last had found 
full freedom for expression. The soldiers 
could not fail to observe the hatred borne 
them, and many muttered that it would not be 
long before they returned, but all were thankful 
to leave scones which had brought them no 
glory but groat loss. The flags of the Allies 
flaunted in their faces os they marched 
on, and it was with great relief that they euce 
more reached the German frontier. Then their 
depression was rapidly swept away. A new 
enthusiasm imbued all. '^The old red, white 
and black colours of Germany floated from 
many a house-top and the streets were deco- 
rated with a profusion ,of banners and ribbons 


welcoming them liome. T1 h< imm viewed with 
some amazomc iit tlu‘ enthusiasm with which 
they were receivid, l)ut they quickly becnrno 
accustomed t.o be n‘garded as heroes returning 
from a victorious campaign, and acc(^pt< d the 
showers of flowi^is that tlio Gennan maidens 
thrust upon tlicm witli a willingrmss that 
shswod liow heartily they endorsed the people’s 
idea of their valour and success. Officers and 
men alike were entertairu^d (extravagantly 
amid a riotous asscinblirig of flags and music 
and good cheer. Never did a beaten anny 
receive such a strange and royal welcome. 
Never were men retreating bi^foro an army of 
occupation accorded such cordiality. They 
were “Our heroes” and the “Brave.” And 
no warrior returning victorious from a mighty 
encounter commanded as much reverence as the 
Oonnan soldiers when they finally reachf d their 
homos. The reception was not isolated. Jt 
flourished beneath the Brandenburg Gate in 
Berlin as well as on the banks of the Moselle 
rivor opposite Luxembourg. It was a national 
demonstration of affection for tho Gonriun ^ 
soldiers that acknowledged no defeat, no dis- 
grace-nothing but an annistice, a peaceful 
compromise. Tho effect on discipline and 
moral was immediate. The Gennan Anny 
became no rabble but a proud military force 
anxious to prove that the solidarity which they 
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HOW THE GERMANS LEFT BELGIUM. 

A scene in Brussels during the retreat. 


liad attaiaod in war could bo rotaino(i in the 
ora of peace. How far those inanifostations of 
joy in their return assisted in saving Germany 
from the worst horrors of a Spartacist regime 
it is difficult to estimate exactly, but there is 
no doubt that the German discipline during 
those fateful days was mainly due to the recep- 
tion the men received when they crossed once 
more into their own country. 

The turn of the Allies had now come to enter 
Germany. Orders wore issued to the troops 
reminding them that they would find them- 
selves among an enemy people and that their 
conduct must not tarnish the lustre of their 
arms so bravely and victoriously borne in the 
field of battle. In the British and American 
aniiies there was to be no “ fraternization.** 
The (Jorinan, whether on indulgent and kind- 
hearted man or a receptive and coquettish 
woman, was to be left severely alone. Ger- 
tmany was still an enemy, and a treacherous 
enemy, and prudence demanded that discipline 
and vigilance should not bo relaxed . 

. The Allied troops contemplated the march in- 
to Germany on that cold morning of December 1 , 
1919, with mixed foelingsi All wandered how the 
Qennan people would bt^have when they wont 
into their billots, and many visualized the 
necessity of sleopiivg with a rifle or revolver 
not far av^ay in case murder were attempted by 
the enemy people. Others thought that they 


would bo segregated from the^German populace, 
but all agreed that it was a great adventure 
that might hold many mysteries and many 
surprises, but come what might was well worth 
any risk or any discomfort. 

It was at 6..^0 in the morning of December 1, 
1919, that the Allied troops crossed the frontier 
and peacefully invaded German soil. In the 
north the Belgian Field Army under General 
Michel completed the occupation of Aix-la- 
Chapolle which the cavalry, at the invita- 
tion of the Germans, had begun the day 
before. Then ^pame the Second British 
Army, including the Canadian Corps, under 
General Sir H. Plumer, which moved into 
Malmody, wliile the American Third Army, 
commanded by General Joseph T. Dickman, 
entered Trdves, and the French Tenth and 
Eighth Armies, led resx)octivoly by Generals 
Mangin and Gerard, crossed the Saar and ^ 
occupied Saarlouis and Saarbiiicken in its rich 
industrial valley. AccomiJanying the Belgians, 
and separating the Canadian right flank from 
the loft of the Americans, were French troops 
apparently acting os liaison links between 
the annios but, in reality, seizing a great 
opportuixity to impress upon the minds of the 
Gennan people the solidarity and harmony of 
the Entente. 

The move forward was as picturesque on thax 
cold morning as it was impressive. Cavalry 
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patrols, gay with a thousand pennons flying 
from their lances*— except for the American 
cavalry, which discarded all emblms of display 

^led the way into the western marches of 

Prussia. The infantry followed close behind 
and the artillery rumbled in the rear. Bands 
struck up the liveliest of tunes and the 
sound of the pipes echoed and re-echoed 
throughout the hills of the frontier territory. 
The men’s faces betrayed all the excitement 
they felt in entering into a strange and hostile 
country. They knew that they were actors in 
a great event, and they seemed to realize the 
full sigtiiflcance of an historic day. The German 
people in the clean and neat villages of the 
frontier flocked to their doors to see the troops, 
while the throngs of German children, all of 
a])out the same height and same age, many of 
whom wore forage caps of the stylo of the 
Gorman Anny, made merry with the soldiers 
and crowded around the field kitchens with 
onvious eyes. Accustomed though t!ie Gc^rman 
people had become to military smartness, they 
wore moved to surprise Vjy beholding the 
cleanliness of guns and horses and the steady 
oven tread and martial bearing of the soldiers. 
The British especially won this approval, but 
it was the arrival of the Scotch troops, with 
thoir kilts swinging and their pi|)os playing, 
that transformed curiosity into excitement and 
imagination into amazement. On the French 
front, on the other hand, a tremor of fear 
swept through the villages. It was rumoured 
that Senegalese warriors were on thoir way, a 
rumour that happened to bo true, and the 
German people, accustomed by the propaganda 
of their government during the war to regard 
the black troops who fought with the Allies as 
the worst of barbarians and the most atrocious 
of savages, were filled with constornation when 
thJy visualized the possibility of these men 
b )ing billeted upon them. But the discipline 
of th > French Army and the childish wonder- 
ment with which the French blacks regarded 
evorytliing they saw quickly removed all fears. 
Nevertheless the prospect of occupation by the 
Senegalese or Algerians was sufiic iont to alarm 
'vhole areas of occupied Gennany months 
afterwards. As the men marched forward, 
observing, with great attention, evorytliing in 
tlie country from whence the hordes of invadcu’s 
'vho had fought with such tenacity and en- 
<luranco for over four years liod come, there 
dawned upon them the realization of a tremen- 
dous contrast. All the wsy up through 


Belgium and France smiling faces, bouquets 
of fiags, hand shakes of gratitude and tear.n 
of joy had greeted them. They had passed 
through a fairy procession in a world made 
happy once again, where grief had lost its 
poignancy and rejoicing held firm sway. But 
once in Goiiminy, and the smiles which the 
returned Gormans had received were turned to 
scowls as the Allies advanced. The Allied troops 
were to suffer what tlie (lormans suffered while 
leaving Franco and Belgium. The silence was 



HOW THE GERMANS ENTERED BERLIN. 
The 155th Regiment received at conquering heroes. 

only broken by tladr music, and the tread of 
thousands of foot. 

All four of the Allans rogardod the event in 
a slightly differing light. To the Bolginns, it 
was a day of rovongo ; to the British, a day of 
congratulation for tho accoinplislunont of a 
wonderful task ; to the Americans a just 
noce.s8ity; and to tho Frencli an occasion for 
exultation in entering as victors the territory 
c»f an implacabhi enemy who had pursued them 
so long with an insatiable hatre'd that knew no 
bounds. 

The occui)utiou of each city and the subse- 
quent rule impo.sod revealed very vividly and 
strikingly tho differing standj oints of the 
Allies. • 

Tho Belgians entering Aix-la-Chapelle, a city 
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both rich with industry and famous as a resort, 
piled their arms in the square in front of 
the Rathaus. Of outward display there was 
little and of noise less, but the people of Aix 
awoke the next morning to discover that 
Gonnany’s crimes in Belgium had not been 
allowed to bo forgotten. The streets, in fact, 
wore placarded with notices over the signature 
of the Belgian Commandant, phrased os nearly 
as possible on the lines of similar Gennan 
proclamations that had been imposed during 
the war on the occupied areas of Belgium. It 
was ns dramatic os it was sardonic. The 
people were warned against offering any violence 
or disrespect to Allied troops and all men were 
to take off their hats to Allied officers in the 
streets. All cafes, restaurants and theatres 
wore temporarily closed together with all hotels, 
except those kept open for the convenience of 
Allied troops. It was forbidden to be out of 
doors between nine at night and seven in the 
mortiing, and shops were to bo kept lighted 
all night. The iiso of vehicles in the streets 
was forbiddeii, and the wearing of Gennan 
uniform or the carrying of arms carried the 
penalty of being sujnmariiy shot. Where 
Gormans forgot to raise their hats to Belgian 
officers they were promptly knocked off, but in 
a few days the realization that such a proclama- 
tion was not only most uixpractical even for the 
Allies, apart from its imitative harshness, a 


realization that the Allied Governments shared, 
brought modifications until, in time, something 
like normal life in Aix was restored without 
discomfort to the Belgians or harm to tho 
Allies. 

Tho event of tho day, however, was th*? 
American entry into Trdves. The famous old 
Roman city, scene of many a thrilling chariot 
race, whore, in tho Moselle, amid a world of 
vohiptuous beauty, tho Romans held their 
aquatic sports, and where Constantino tho 
Great lived among the vine-clad hills and tho 
red sandstone buildings tliat moved the pot t 
Ausonius to call Treves, “Rome Ixjyond tho 
Alps?,** liad boon one of the strongholds of Pun 
Germanism both before and during tho war. 
That fierce antagonism which only hostilt^ 
frontier peoples know liad IxJen strongly main 
tained in tho city. There was, then, something 
appropriate in tliat tho soldioi*s of Amoricii. 
the hosts of freedom, should march past tho 
Roman gate, Porta Nigra, Treves’s greatest 
possession, to odd another historic day to th 
city’s eventful life. Tho last invasion of 
Treves had been by air, when British aviators 
had filing their bombs into the railway station 
and the market place, without, however, in- 
flicting any considerable damage. Tho 
American invasion was entirely different. 

Treves is not many miles from tho Liixnu 
bourg border, and it was just after midday 
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BELGIAN TROOPS GROSSING THR FRONTIHR INTO (JERMAN TERRITORY. 


that the Sixth Infantry Rogimont, ivnownod 
•in many a battle since America’s war of inde- 
pendence, marched in to the accoinpaiiiment 
of its band. The day befons a triumphal 
arch had dignified the main street in honour 
of the returning Gennan troops under General 
von der Marwitz, but never n flag fluttered 
from the houses ov'orlooking the narrow st rends, 
ami in frigid silence the Americans made 
an entry free from every particle of ostenta- 
tion and of ©very sign of triumph. It im- 
pressed those present, in truth, as a m(?re 
marching of troops into barracks, aiul 
those troops mud-stair^ed, weary, and only 
casually interested, some wearing steel helmets 
and some the ordinary forage caps. The dull 
preciseness of this march foreshadowed the 
character of the American occupation. 

The people stopped on their way about the 
city to look at the soldiers of America, and apart 
from, the curiosity of the young, an attitude 
profeAodly of contemptuous indifference wa.s 
observed. But behind many a curtained 
window enquiring ©yes peered down into the 
streets to watch the Americans pass. Such 
Gormans as came into contact with the 
Amorioans were genial from nervousness and 
precise from hostility. The city officials, \inder 
a Burgomaster who had been at the mercy of a 
soldiers’ council until the Americans came, 
showed every willingness to assist in the peace- 
ful administration of Treves, but in the ros- 
tauratits meals were served hurriedly but un- 


willingly to Aiiu'i-k^an olTuM'rrt as if the Germans 
wore willing to plaeaU^ because of j)owop, an<i 
oblige iK'cause of profit, but to nTuse bc'causo 
of prid(\ Profit and pi>wtM* won, however, and 
it was not long until the Germans had converh^l 
the Atmuican occui)ation into a valuabh? com- 
mercial proposition, in which they Ixswiio lost 
to all souse of pride ami shame. 

The Gennan^ wem (piickly assured by the 
Americans that the occupation would ns 
Icnicmt as safely could allow. In Treves a long 
time elapsed VxTore any regulations W(^m issued 
for the public, who went about tlxur avocations 
as if nothing particularly strange liad happomul 
to dislocate their commerces or destroy their 
ploasun^s. This part of Gonnany is fertile, 
and the food supply of the city was not 
seriously menaced. Although prices were high 
and certain commodities, such as leather and 
linen, were almost unobtainable, there was 
little to form a case for the sympathy of the 
Allies. The soldiers, in fact, were heard to 
exclaim their surprise that the Gennans lookf d 
so sleek and well hxl, and as they gazed into 
shop windows attractively displaying a variety 
of articles they began to murmur that the 
Gennans “ did not know what war was.” Their 
illusion of closed shops and a ragged, starving 
people, victims ofA terrible calamity, rapidly 
disappeared as the days went by. Then thciy 
began to contrast the prosperous state of 
Germany, untouched by the marring hand o/ 
war, with the derelict remains of a once beautiful 




FRBNCH TROOPS IN BELGIUM CHEERED IN BRUSSELS ON THEIR WAY TO THE 

FRENCH ZONE OF OCCUPATION. 

part of France, that loss than a month before Allies, but the people were told that the Allies 

had given thorn a feeble shelter from the rain wished them to return to normal life in each 

and wind. And many wore tempted to fool district in quiet and disciplined tasks. Noithor 

that justice was unknown and that right had this proclamation nor those that followed were 

no friends. easily drafted. Diffenmees of opinion among 

The proclamation of Marslial Foch to the the Allies were constantly occurring as to what 

Hhenish peoples was posted throughout the the right attitude towards the Gorman people 

occupied zone, to be read with anxious interest. must bo. That the security of the armies must 

The Germans were told that the Allied military bo maintained at all costs all agreed, but the 

authorities wore taking over command of the British, Americans and French, particularly 

country, that the strictest obedience was the Americans and the French, had differenc'cs 

demanded from all, that the laws and regula- about tolerance and intolerance. In fact, 

tions in force at the moment of occupation the delay in publishing any spocifio regulation % 

would bo guaranteed by the Allies so long as for the people of the area occupied by the 

they did not interfere with the security or rights Americans was due to their refusal to concur 

of the armies, that the public services would be in the first draft of these regulations, which 
called to continue under the direction and they considered wore not only futile in* their 
control of the military authorities, that the harshness but might multiply the difficulties 

officials had a duty and would bo required to of the Allies. It was not that the Americans 

carry out their work honestly and conscionti- were at all favourable to the Germans. They 

ously, and that the Courts would continue to merely could not soo what advantages won- 

administer justice. The inhabitants were to be gained by any harshness in face of the 

warned to abstain from any act of hostility difficulties of putting such a policy into cfFict. 

to the troops or to the Allied authorities, and A natural disinclination to abuse the pf.wcr 

wert^ told to obey the requisitions of the army given to them and a desire to maintain the 

made upon them in conformity with law% traditions of American freedom which they 

Court-martial was to be the fate of those who all hold dear were other factors in the situation 

disobayed or perpetrated crimes against the that were of great importance. 
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Meanwhile the Allied troops were marching 
onward to the Rhine. The British, strangely 
enough, as in the war, found a valuable indue* 
trial district, teeming with factories and a sky 
ever clouded with smoke, in front of them. 
The men could not but help comparing the 
country with the North of England, and many 
who wore from the great industrial cities 
examined with close interest all that they 
saw. Through Juliers, Duron, and Euskirchon 
the British passed, making the main highway 
from Aix-la-Chepelle to Cologne their cliiof 
line of road communication. Soon the people 
became accustomed to see the Allied troops in 
their villages and towns, but while the towns- 
people sullenly awaited events the villagers did 
not find it at all humiliating to go out of their 
way to help the soldiers and even take care of 
tlv'in. The Americans followed the most pic- 
turesque route of all. The Moselle valley, with 
its miles upon miles of vineyards, with its clear 
stn^am, and its pretty villages that cling to 
the banks beneath the majestic hills that rise 
almost from tho waterside, is one of the most 
Vmautiful in the world. In times of peace there 

is a quietude in tho valley which has an 
attraction all its own. It was throiigli this 
valley, winding in and out of the hills, that the 
Americans marched on tho way to Coblenz. 
Tho men could not restrain their admiration of 


the whole scene and the cleanliness of the 
villages, nor could they, sons of a Now World, 
contemplate tho ruins of a castle secui’oly 
perched upon a hill top, the homo of many a 
robber baron and tho theme of many on in- 
spiring legend, without feelings of awe and oven 
wondoiment. The French, on tho other hand, 
passed down from tho hills of Alsace into tho 
fertile and well -cultivated plains of the Pala- 
tinate, where Marshal Turenne liad fought one 
of his linest campaigns ami where signs of a t 
former occuipatinn by tlie Fivuch were still 
to be observed after ccMituries had passed. 
Kaiserslautern and the w^onderful forests that 
surround it were occupied, while on the right 
flank of the Ajuericans tho Frencli travwsed 
the plateau l)etween tlie Phine and the Moselle 
that finally looks down into Bacharach and 
Bingen. In front of all of the armies parties of 
ofiicors went ahead to prepare for the billeting 
of the troops. They were surrounded wlierover 
they moved by a crowd of Cermans, who Had it 
well within tlaar power to inflict injury. But, 
except for the annoyanc*» of being regarded as 
prize animals might have b(»on, they found the 
Geimnn ofiicials willing to confoim to all tJieir 
desires. I'he occu|)atio»i, indeed, was marked 
by a poacofulnoHs and a tranquillity that few 
who started on tho march ever thought possible. 
This was undoubtedly <lue more to the sound 
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A BRITISH ARMOURED CAR ENTERING COLOGNE AHEAD OF THE OCCUPYING 
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CANADIANS CROSSING THE RHINE AT BONN SALUTE THE CORPS COMMANDEK. 


common sense of the Allies than to anything 
else. 

Blit the No -Man' 8 -Land which separated the 
advancing Allied Armies and the withdrawing 
Gormans was soon chosen by the Spartacists as 
a favourite ground for their activities. No 
sooner had the last troops of the Gorman Army 
departed than the municipal authorities would 
bo called upon to deal with a town or village 
revolution. It was impossible to recall the 
German troops, although communication was 
always established with the withdrawing anny. 
There was but one course, remarkable, and after 
the four years of war very ilrainatic. It was to 
call in the Allied troops ahead of the schedule 
of occupation and entrust to their care the 
burden of maintaining order and protecting 
property, 'rims the occupation of Cologne, 
Coblenz, and Mayence by detacliments of 
Allied troops took place much sooner than the 
Germans had anticipated. 

O.i Friday night, December 7, the first 
British detachments, at the request of the 
German authorities, reached Cologne. They 
wen) a small troop of cavalry and had some 
machine-guns, which were promptly placed in 
position in the streets and on the quays in 
preparation for any disturbance. The promise 
of figliting Spartacists, however, proved to bo 
merely a promise. The riots which led to the 
ca^ll of the Gormans to the British were not at 
all serious, but the Germans, very susceptible 


to panic, seized a favourable opportimity to 
ensure the preservation of order in the Rhino 
city. Three weeks before, representatives of 
the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council at 
Hamburg had come into the city and under tho 
red flag had torn off the officers’ epaulettes, com- 
mandeered motor-cars and assumed forcible 
control of Cologne. Then a town guard of 
disbanded soldiers in civilian dress spi*ang up 
when the Spartacists wore removed from po\M‘i , 
and it was tho attempted pillaging by a cionmI 
of hooligans, w'hich was, apparently, preventf'd 
by tho resourcefulness of tho civilian guard, that, 
nevertheless, determined the civil authorities 
to request military support. The small detaclo 
mont provoked more curiosity than hostility 
among tho people of Cologne, who wont about 
theii daily business with no apparent concern 
for tho act of occupation. On the Rhine itself, 
tho boats for Coblenz and Dusseldorf, laden 
with passengers, left as usual. The followii!^^ 
day at noon a detachment of cavalry enten'd 
the university town of Bonn, on the Rhiiif. 
which, like Cologne, enjoys a noteworthy 
liistory dating from the greatest days of Ronu*. 
and the bridges across the Rhino in the British 
zone were occupied and patrolled up to when' 
tho German sentries stood on the right banl^ 
of tho river. The cavalry were able to look 
down on the famous river which, throughout 
the long and anxious years of war, had seemed 
to the troops like a mythical stream over whic h 
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thousands upon thousands of field greys 
piissod to add to the density of Gorman attacks 
or to the accumulation of prisonors. Now it 
was under* British control, and it was pardon- 
able that a curious exaltation should assail 
tlie emotions of the men. Meanwhile the 
Gormans had sent out a call to the Americans 
at Treves. Evacuating Coblenz they feared 
1,0 leave the city improtected, and requested 
the Americans to hurry a detaclmient as an 
advance guard of the occupation. The 
Americans willingly complied, and on the 
• morning of December 8 a battalion of the 
;{9th Infantry Regiment entrained at T revels 


Privileged, too, to possess a Royal Palace, its 
civic pride and military prestige made it far 
from amenable to occupation, but a britlgehead 
commission that had prt^cedod the troops 
had arningod all necessary details by the time 
the forces arrived. The wonuai of Cohlonz, 
wives or widows of German oHict'rs for the most 
part, were ])articularly open in their hostility, 
and one was heard to exclaim to an Aima-ican 
ofiicer who was watcliing the Rhino at the foot 
of tlie Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse statue at 
the confluence of that river and the Moselle, 
“ Look w<>ll at our German RJiini% for it will 
never be yours.” The number of iinifoiimd 



GENERAL VIEW 

and travelled along the railway that follows 
the course of the Moselle to (.'oblenz. Hero 
they arrived at two in the afternoon, and 
immediately wont into barracks, to be seen 
only as occasional sentries saimtering through 
t he streets of the city, rivals, as policemen, with 
I bedraggled company of annod Gennan civil 
guards. The Germans found it difficult to 
< onceal their hostility towards the new comers^ 
t ’oblenz was a garrison town, the headquarters 
^'ofore the war of the Vlllth German Army 
t mrps, and at one tiqio the home of von Moltke. 


OF COLOGNE. 

German oflicors, too, who strolUnl about the 
streets, as if to demonstrate their presence' 
to the occupiers, aroused misgivings in the 
Americans’ mimls, for their troops by a curious 
circumstance were really the guests of the 
Gennan Army, as it was explained at the time, 
and not a legitimate occupying force. Then the 
Gonnans, convinced that they wore not defeated 
in the war, but liad signed an annistic*' by 
which both sides satisfied their cTaving for 
peace, began to sneer at the small American 
force that [laraded tlirougii the streets in 
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companies of two or three with a rifle carelessly 
slung over their shoulders. As in all the Rhino 
towns, Coloino included, food, if not at all 
plontifiilf wa« at loast obtainable in sufliciont 
supplies to satisfy ordinary appetites, but at a 
price almost proliibitive except to the most 
fortimate of the people. The restaurants 
seemed to have a monopoly of the choicest 
eatables, and the Americans onjoyod many 
good meals to which they supjoliod their own 
white broad before the main body of the army 
arrived* The same day the French, too, sent a 
small advanced detaclimont into May once, to 
ardiise the very lively curiosity of the pt'ople 
of a town whoso grandfathers liad livt'd uiidcn* 
French rule and had not entirely forgotten 
its many benefits. Ih^re, too, food conditions 
similar to those in the other Rhino tow^ns. 

Hut the great invent that stirred men’s 
hearts and minds was the crossing of tho Rliino 
and tho final occupation of the bridgeheads. 
O i tho morning of Docomher 12 the Gorman 
people in Cologne wore awakened in tho half 
dawn by the calls ot buglers and a little later 
by the sound of cavalry passing through tho city. 
They loft their lieds to see the event, and lined 
the streets as thi' Hritish Dragoon Guards, 
I^ancers and Hussars, with lanco and pennon, 
followed by the Royal Horse Artillery, moved 
towards the Hohenzollorn Bridge, that massive 
structure with its rugged stone battlomentod 
arch, fianked by bronze statues of tho «'mperors, 
which bridges the Rhine. It was a dull, misty 
morning, with the river partly ohscured by 
drizzle, when Goneial Sir H. Plumer, com- 
manding tho Second Aimy, tho anuy of occupa- 
tion, and General Jacobs of tho Second Aimy 
Corps, took up their positions in front of tho 
Union Jack that flew from tho loft end of tho 
structure, and beneath tho tall statue of 
Wilhelm II, who, “ sitting stiffly on liis horse, 
soomed OS ho gazed from his lofty pedestal 
towards tho town to bo keeping his face averted 
frofn tho spectacio that passed bolaw.” Tho 
cavalry iod, and, to tho favourite tunes of tho 
British soldier, •‘Tipperary” and tho “ J^ong, 
Long Trail,” armoured cars that dipped their 
machii^o-gun^ in aaluting General l^lumer, 
cyclists, signallers, and transport followed to 
tho right bank of the river, there to servo as 
heralds of the coming of tho forces tliat would 
occupy the 30-kilometor bridgeherd as a 
guarantee for Gonnany’s signature and future 
fulfilment of tho peace. Tho next day tho 
infantry, having arrived on their Jong march 


forw’ard, followod tho cavalry. G(»noraJ JMumer 
was again present at tho Jlohenzollern Bridge 
to take the salute when a baMalion of Royal 
husiliers ot tht» 29th Division, h^ading^ llie 
Lancashire Fusiliers, Dublin Fusiliers, with 
bands playing, swumg over the Rln'ne. TJien 
caruo battalions from all parts of ll Brit ish 
Isles. 'J’hero \vej»* Seettisli Ihudenas witli 
pif)os, Leinsters anil other Irisln IMojinoiith- 
shires and »''outli V\’al(«s Borderers w Jio mareiieti 
to tho ” Mc'ii ot Harlech,” llam{)shir('s aiuj 
VV oreestersliin^s, and the Ihirdt i* Ih ginu lit 
walking tlio echoes of tlie lUiine to ask tliim if 



[uj}iL%ai p>,ai..gfuph. 

EXAMINING A PASS AT THE Bki I iSH 
HARRIER ON THE DUSSELDORF ROAD. 

they kenned John Pool. Tho crowds of Giu- 
mans wore almost as dense as the soklitas, in 
spite of rain and discomfort. At the Nurd, or 
Mullieim, Bridge 8cottisli trc)o|JK of the 9th 
Division, both Highland and Lowland, were 
pouring o\'cr the river — Royal Scots and Royal 
Scottish Fusiliors, Soafortlis and (.‘anierons, 
amid a. fount of pipes and undtM' the eye of 
General Sir (.’tiarles Ferguson, Military Governor 
of Cologne, wdio had Vieori tho first to fly tho 
Union Jack from the roof of the Hotel Monopol 
in the city. At the Iron suspeiu'^ioii bridge 
General Plumer motored to watcii tlie 1st 
Canadian Division, strong, sturdy ami bronzed 
mon, cross tho Rhino, wliilo at 13oUU, General 
Currie, commander of tlio Canadian Corps, 
received tho salute from the men of tla^ 2nd 
Canadian Division to tho “Maple Leaf for 
Ever.” Few more improssivo armies ‘ever 
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crosaofl a rivor thau the British Amiy that day 
Every man had taken care that his appearance 
and the appearance of his equipment or 
artillery should be worthy of the occasion, and 
those military-minded Oormans who braved 
the rain to see the crossing certainly saw a sight 
that they did not readily forget. 

The Americans crossed the Rhino at Coblenz 
the same day. The infantry had arrived in the 
city the night before, and at seven in the morn- 
ing with “ Old Glory ” aloft and bands playing, 
the long lines of khaki all topped with steel 
helmets and followed by the artillery moved 
over the Gennan pontoon and Pfaffendorfor 
bridges. They occupied the fortress of Ehren- 
broitstein that overlooks the city and the con 
d nonce of the Rhine and the Moselle, and 
was captured by the troops of the first 
French Republic, and went forward to take over 
the bridgehead. The morning march through 
the streets of Coblenz brought a sudden change 
in the attitude of the German people. The 
array of might, the mass of artillery, and the 
sight of such well set, youthful infantry won 
a reluctant respect from those who had believed 
that only a small detachment of troops from 
.America would constitute fhe occupying force. 
The sneers of yesterday were changed into the 


amiabilities of to-day. And the Gennans 
settled down to endeavoiu* to win the favour cf 
the Americans who, they thought, would bo 
valuable friends at the peace table, and would 
act as a restraining force on the attitudes of 
their allies in the occupation of Germany. 

The Americans, meanwhile had lost half 
their bridgehead. All the zone of the Coblonz 
bridgehead south of and including the Li\Im 
river was taken over by the French, who thus 
occupied Ems, where Bismarck sent tho famous 
forged telegram that directly led to tho wui 
of 1870-1, Nassau, and Boppard. There was 
more than a suspicion of friction betweei/tho 
Americans and the French, who were ut 
times inclined to think the Americans too 
loniont with the Germans. Then the French 
gave General Diclonan a division, with tho 
intention that it should be placed botwwii 
the Americans aixd the Canadians, whtjre their 
lines joined to tho right of Godesberg. But 
the American commander, exercising tlio 
rightful power of an army chief, left tho French 
division in the rear and established what ho • 
was determined to establish — liaison wit.h 
tho Canadians. It was withdrawn by the 
French and assigned to the French Annies 
of tho Rhine. 



.THE FRENCH GENERALS MANGIN AND FBRRAND AND THE AMERICAN 
GENERAL DICKMAN PASSING THROUGH COBLENZ. 




GENERALS FAYOLLE AND MANGIN WITNESSING THE MARCH-PAST OF 

TROOPS AT MAYENCF. 


The French on Docombor 14 staged the 
* most inspiring and most impressive of Allied 
demonstrations on the Rhino. It was the 
formal entry into Mayenee. Those who had 
soon the French troops welcomed amid a 
shower of bunting in Metz and Strasbourg 
agreed that remarkable though those days had 
been they faded before the dignified magnifi- 
cence of the occupation of the Geniian city 
that held the graves of many of Napoleon’s 
Old Guard, and which, within the memories of 
those still living, had once been French. 
General Mangin's Tenth Anny, famous as 
P shock ’* troops, were selected for the great 
occasion.. It might have been a military 
procession in Paris, so perfect wei'e the arrange- 
ments for the entry. The streets were sanded, 
^ troops with bayonets fixed, dressed in a blue 
faded by many campaigns, lined the streets, 
and at the square near the opera house the 
bands of the army assenibled, the taseels 
of tJhe bugler's flying in the air with the chAnge 
of music, making a disciplined whirl of 
rod that had its own attraction. General 
Mangin, clothed in the black tunic and riKl 
breeches of the XXth Corps, mounted with hk- 
staff on one side of the square, while CUmeral 
Fayolle, the commander of the group of armies 
of occupation, in light blue, mounted on the 
other. As the infantry passed to give the 
salute as the bands played those inspiring tunes 
like the “ Madelon ” and the marches that 
had been the enemies of exhaustion of many a 


front-lino march, tho mimls of all wore taken 
back to tho glorious days of tho Marno and 
Verdun of a thousand battlos, and a thousand 
sconos whoro tho valour and onduranco of 
the poilu had saved ami oiuiol.>lod Franco. On- 
lookers of all nationalities but Gennau could 
not suppims a deep emotion when they saw 
those war -stained heroes in the hour of triiunph. 
For it was tho poilus’ tlay. Holiiiul them <*.ame 
all bl4<) varied paiai)hernalia of war. There 
wor*<» anti-aircraft guns, and the heaviest 
artillery. I’ht^ro were tanks that rumbled 
awkwardly over tho (^olibled paving, and there 
were ti’ains of transport that still (iarriod the 
fantastic and artistic; devices as division emblems 
that had ar'ousod the curiosity and tho smiles 
of all the Allied troops in the fighting days in 
Franco. 'Pho Gei’inans viow'od the historic 
sceiio from the safe seclusion of windows, 
but a large crowd of poor pco|>le gathered 
on the str<M*ts to watch what was a stirring 
proce.ssion. 

Rut tho most momentous event of the day was 
stum by few. Generals FayolU? and Mangin had 
given notice that they wonld WHjeivo a deputa- 
tion of the leading civilian inliabitants. * When 
the procession had passed the generals proceeded 
to the palace of the Duke of Hesse escorted by 
their troops. I’he Gorman deputation, 20 in 
munlwir and including two ecclesiastics in robes, 
were ushered into the gi'eat hall of tho palace. 
Then the doors wore flung 0 |)en, and Generals 
Fayolle and Mangin entered together with 
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tJu ir staffs. A dramatic thrill passed through 
all. In this gilded chamber, beneath a 
coiling resplendent with a inagruficont painting 
of cherubs bestowing iron crosses on every 
ac-liivity of (Jenuaii life from out of the heavens, 
sto(^d on one sidt> a brilliant assembly of French 
uniforms enlivened with nuuiy a hard-won 
decoration. There was Fayolle, wearing, like 
the otlv^rs, his kepi, his sword almost touching 
the floor as it Imiig fiom his side, tall, white- 
haired arifi digniliod. Kis florid features wore 
set. 'riio soldier victor of many a battle had 
come to claim the last victory of all. By liis 
side, stooping slightly, and his closely croi)pod 
head on ono side, stood Mangin. The dark and 
fir/n jaw and the severe linos of the mouth of ono 
of the finest fighting gonorals Fi’anco has over 
seiMx, whose “ shock ” tactics dt^mandod as much 
courage of mind from the conunandor as 
courage of heart from tho men, wore relieved 
rally by tho liigh inbdligent fomhoad. Then 
came Gouraud, his right arm left in Gallipoli, 
and his heavily boardetl f»\co contrasting 
strangely with tho symfiathetio expression of 
his eyes. Between those craftsmen of victory 
stood orf^ot and at attention a major in full 
fighting regalia. Ho was tho interpreter for the 
Germans. Tliey were ranged in a bomi-circlo 
from wall to wall. With tho exception of tho 
ecclesiastics, all were dressed in deep black. 
Their heads bared, their faces resigned and 
morose, they awaited in anxious silence the 
word of Fayolle. Hmnility never saw a 
gi’eator triiunph, and tho Burghers of Calais 
liom themselves with more spirit than those 
hoavy-featurod, tliiok-sf»t, square -headed Gor- 
mans. Tho interpreter announced that tho 
Germans hail a communication to make to the 
Frt^iioh generals. Each of them was s(werally 
presented by liis name and title to (general 
Fuyollo, who advanced and saluted them 
in respoioso to their elaborate bows as he 
walked down the lino. Then, in succi^sion, 
tlie Pn^sident of the ITovince, tho Burgomaster 
of Mayence, and tho President of tho Cliaml)er 
of Conunerco addressed the General in German, 
asking for the protection and lenient treatment 
of the inhabitants, and announcing that they 
wt>ro prepaiXKi to work loyally under tho 
French administration. When these spiHKihes 
hod been translated into French, General Fayolle 
coldly and incisively said, “ 1 am going to say 
to you frankly what is in my mind.” And then 
came the truth in a deluge. As each stroke, 


telling of what crimes Gennany had commit (. d 
in the war, fell like a leish on the Gormans, tho 
General moved a few stops u[) and down tho 
floor, liis ringing vofee holding all in silonoo^ 
profound and impressive. More and nioro 
impassioned tho speech grew as General Fayollo 
mercilessly exposed tho falsehood and sharn<* of 
Germany as ho tramped the ducal floor. Tho 
war which they had forced on France they wore 
told was tho most unjust and criK^I Muit 
humanity had over known, and had bfHmmarl<c‘(l 
by refinements of barbarity which the whole 
world had condemned. They had not only 
ravagi^d Belgium and Franco, but they® had 
stolen everything they could possibly lay tiioir 
hands on. “ That is not war It is robboiy Ly 
armed fomo To-day in our CQiuitry and in 
Belgium thousands of families are homeless and 
without rosouroos. Their soil has lieeu turned 
into a desert. That is tho situation which tlio 
iniquity of your war has created and for which 
you will remain responsible.” The General 
then emunorated tho defeats of the Gennan 
Armies Binco July 1.5, 1*918, tho huge captures, 
in men and guns of the Allies, and tho fina 
asking for grace when their annios were on thi> 
brink of final disaster. ” Now we are on tho 
Rhine,” he added In a ring of triumph. He 
told them that they need fear nothing so long 
as they obeyed the regulations of General 
Mangin, who was to bo commander in Mayence, 
and ho went over and personally assured the 
Church dignitaries that freedom of religious 
l)oliefs would bo guaranteed. Ono of tho Ger- 
mans, all of whom had remained silent through- 
out tho address, accepting It as a criminal occiqiliS 
that sure and terrible simuning up pf a judge, 
burst into tears, but tho othem, with gloom 
dopiett^d on every line of their faces, awaibnl 
General Mangin’s asau ranee, given in a soft-, 
purring voice that contrasted remarkably 
with tho features of tho general, that ho would 
do all to ensure the prosperity of the city, 
reminding them that their grandfathorsi hml 
boon happy luider the republicanism of the 
French. Then they slowly filed out of tho hall 
into the gardens and to tho streets, while the 
French gonorals appearing’’ on the steps, riJOid veil 
tho colours from their troops to the stirring 
accompanlmont of tho ” Marsoillaiso.” Tho 
day was over, tho triumph recorded. But it 
still remained for a great painter to immortalize 
tho scene in tne palace hall. For there have 
been few greater or more significant. General 
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douraud was soon half an hour after the 
ceremony buying souvenir picturo postcards in 
a humble shop of the city. 

Occupying Wiesbaden, the well-known resort, 
find advancing to the outskirts of Frankfort, 
which was assigned to the neutral zone, the 
French completed their occupation of the 
bridgehead and of the Palatinate, whoi’e 
Ck'neral Gerard’s Eighth Anny took charge of 
such towns as Womis and Speyer A corps 
also joined up with the Belgians in front of Aix- 
la-Chaptaie, wliile the Belgians tliemsclvt^s 
advanced to the outskirts of Dusseldorf. The 


mansion that belonged to »i ix'lative of one 
of the most distinguislied onicers of his 
staff who, while quite willing to place a suite 
of rooms at her relaiive's dispcxsal, was (juite 
averse from accoinmodating the whole staff. 
The German people, how’ovor, for the most part, 
complied very willingly with the demands (d 
tho Allies. The fortunes of billeting w^'ri* often 
amusing. A Canaditifi mess was established 
in a houst' where th(^ wifi' of a German colonel, 
who had been made prisoner only a few days 
before the annistiCe by the very division 
which utilized his plate and linen, lived. An 



GENFRAL LEGOMTE ADDRESSING THE NOTABI.ES OF WIFSBADHN 
# Who stand bareheaded. The French General can be seen a few steps in advance of the ^roup of 

his officers. 


whole occupation was completed witliin a few 
days, smoothly, satisfactorily, and happily, and 
the sdidiors settled down to make tho best of the 
timo that was to pass before peace was signed 
and demobilization took full effect. 

Natmally tho finding of satisfactory and com- 
fortable billets was tho first concern of all, but 
the power conferred upon Allied officers of dis- 
regarding the objections of individual Germans 
to one of tho chief burdens of occupation 
facilitated tho process. At Bonn Geneial Sir 
Arthur Currie, the Canadian Commander-in- 
Ohiof, found himself living in a luxurious 

3 


American general, William G. llaan, command- 
ing tho Vllth Corps, occupying lYovcs and 
tho Moselle valley up to Cochom, found his 
grandmother living in a Rhine village sur- 
rounded by smiling American soldiers. In 
one of the many royal palaces of the occupied 
area Ajneriean soldiers slept in rooms hung 
with armour and famous old paintings. Then 
various casinos and hotels were taken over 
for clubs, while sports grounds were re- 
quisitioned for tho men, ai»art from tho de- 
mands of hoadquartors staffs for builflings for 
their work. The Germans, however, after 
first trials of occupation had passed, and thoy 
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had Ix^como accustomed to seeing Allied 
soldiers living in their rooms and occupying 
thi^ir favourite resorts, det/ermined to profit by 
the country’s misfortune. Souvenirs of all 
kinds made their appearance in the shops. 
Tlw^re were iron crosses, betraying their name 
by being silver plated, displayed in windows 
for sale to the souvenir hunter, and ifi the 



FRENCH 1 FRANC NOTE, FOR USE 
IN THE ARMY ONLY. 

American zone all the tailoivs and drapery 
stonis coinpebsi with one another in selling the 
insignia of an “ A ” and an “ O,” which the 
headquarters troops won? on their uniforms. 
Souvenir handkerchiefs, “ in remembrance of 
my occupation of the Hhine,” as they wore 
inscrilwd, appeared every where, and the whole 
Rhineland seemed to have departed on a de- 
lirious chase for the Allied troops’ money and 
favour. Ingenuity every week suggested some 
new offer to the purclia-ser, and the Ch^rman 
shopkeepers in course of time began to find that 
occupation, far from being a disaster, was the 
lx>8t of commen.’ial propositions and th(* mo.^t 
profitable of invt?sMnents. Of course thoro 
won? objt'ctions, and for some time the Gt?rman 
food distributing bodies threatened to curtail 
the supplies of those who sold iron crosses to 
the Allied troops, while the newspa[)ers con- 
demned the traflic in many a vigorous leading 
article — but it survived. ’J’he restaurants and 
caf6s, too, offereil every attraction possible to 
the occupying troops. The orche.stras played 
American, British, or French tunes os the case 
might be, and even the national anthems of 
their enemies. The Allied officers and men 
could only, at first, view with amused amaze- 
ment these conversions of hiuniliation into 
hard cosh, and accepted them with a con- 
temptuous smile that exi)ressedmore than words 
their opinion of the Germans. 

, Soon the Rhineland became converted into 
a huge militaiy comp, in which, behind the out- 


posts of machine guns and artillery, always 
ready for any emergency, and the little bridge 
head villages populated with an army propaiu d 
at any moment on a call to take up the offon. 
sive and defensive positions that had bton 
selected for action, an extensive variety of 
amiisomonts sprang into life for the benefit of 
the occup 5 dng troops, and often for the ediflca 
tion of the Gorman people. Every kind of 
sport hold its place. Golf vied with fo(^t- 
ball and cricket, swimming with horse racing 
and home shows. The Americans taught tho 
Gertnan children how to play baseball, and 
the Canadians showed how they excelled at 
lacrosse. Then the Schiller, a Rhino \'(?s.s 4 l, 
flyifig the British flag, made her daily trip 
with a load of smiling soldiers to Coblenz, 
while all the annios explored the Rhino with 
bands playing from the docks of steamers, luid 
every resort had its Allied visitor. Nor wen? 
hidoor amusements neglected. In addition to 
the number of clubs, there worn dances and con- 
certs, cinema shows and lectures, while both the 
British and the American annies brought into? 
existence colleges for their soldiers at which 
every possible subject wt%8 taught. The demand 



METZ, FRENCH AGAIN AFTER 48 
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for learning among the armies of occupation, 
indeed, was remarkable, and nothing more 
valuable was ever accomplished in any army 
than the instruction wliich both officers aqd men 
received from these impromptu colleges. 

Of course, the Germans, too, catered in 
amusements for their enforced guests. The 
programmes at the Opera were pruited in two 
languages, English or French as the case might 
be, and Gorman, while the German publishei’s. 
with the permission of the military authorities, 
issued in English elaborate illustrated guides 
to the Rhine and the Moselle valley, and in tlie 
American area “ A Description of the American 
Bridgehead ” actually appeared. Both the 
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British and Arnorioana published daily news- 
pai^ers on the Rhine, The Cologne Post at 
Cologne, and The Amaroc at Coblenz, which 
s<M*vod the very excellent purpose of keeping 
the men informed up to the moment of the news 
of the outside world, when the Paris or London 
newspajDers arrived at least a day or two after 
publication. 

The greatest problem of all that the military 
authorities on the Rliine had to face, however, 
was that of civil administration of the aixMi 
occupied. The ordora to the populace, which 
were only drawn up after long disputes and 


the first pagt% stating that they had binm 
issued undtT such censorsliij). Th<^ taking of 
photogra.|)hs, the possession of Allied property, 
the conceahnont of pigeons, and the com- 
mitting of any lUit of sabotage or injury to the 
American Army, subjected tlu^ offender to all 
the rigours of a court-martial. Many of these 
rules were arnendtul or extendiMi as tins' passed. 
Strike's wore forbidden, and labour was ro- 
f|uisitioned for building roads, lioth nu^asuros 
which experience proved to be necessary. • 
But the r(\Sf>onsibilil.itw of occupation of 
enemy tc'rritory were found to in\’ol\'c much 



EASTEK HOLIDAY SCENE AT COLOCNE. 


lojlfiiiul t<hf4ograf‘h. 


many corrections, demanded that every {)erson 
above the age of twelve must carry at all times 
an identity card bearing his signature, addrt'ss, 
and photograph, and that the h(*ad of etu;h 
hoiisehold was to keep a list of every person in 
the building, with particulars as to occupation, 
age, sex, and nationality posted insidt' the outer 
door.^ All movement out-of-doors without 
written permission was restricto<l from seven 
at night to five in the morning, while the 
carrying of weapons and ammunition or their re- 
tention was strictly forbidden. Then then' 
were rostrictions on the sale of alcolu'lic 
liquors, which were altered from" tine j to lime, 
■'while assemblies or meetings without pennis- 
sion were forbidden. A complete censorship 
of the Press and the postal, tele graphic and 
telephonic services was instituted, and the 
neA^’spapers appeared with a note at the hea<l of 


more than the mere posting up of arbitrary 
regulations and ensuring their observance. 
The safety of the Allied Annies was the suprein^J 
demand of the hour. Anned vigilance ruth- 
lessly enforced would doubtlessly have 
guara.nte<»d that, but it was ru'Ct'ssary in the 
intero'^ts of all that the people should liv<' in 
tranquillity and that disturbances and irritation 
should be so rare us to become lU'gligibh'. To 
ensui-e tliis it was necessary not only to ace 
that the (Icnnans wen' well fed but also that 
they \v<'rc fully employed. A common [)olicy 
recogui/ing ri'sponsibility for the w’olfare of thi' 
j'eeples committed to the Alik's’ care was found. 
The British, French and Amenenns all diff<'re<i 
on di'tailed poli(?y, but they all agreed that 
although (Joniiany had to bear the (iiuincinl 
burden of occupation they had tlicinselvt'K a 
moral burden. Thus, while the Gen nans weVi' 
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called iipou to obey all regulatioas and orders, 
while piiaishrnont awaited all malefactors, the 
Allies wore makiag a thorough survey of the re- 
sources of the Rhiuolaud and a completo investi- 
gatiou of the state of the people’s health, with 
the object of ainolioratiug any hardsliip which 
might exist. To mniutaiii pf^rfoct relationship 
with the civilian population, to carry out these 
invt>stigations with ofTiciency, to watch atten- 
tively over the attitude of the people, to provide * 
* the machinery of justice, it was necessary for 
each of the Allied Armies to detail a number of 
officers to supervize all civilian affaii's. The 
call for administrative ability, the demand for 
knowledge of finance, ngricultuie, iiulustry, 
politics, public health, sanitation, (Kliication 



> [O/ficud photograph, 

GBNFRAK ROBRRTSON RECEIVES 
MARSHAL FOCH AT COLOGNE. 


Marthal Poch arrived by river on board the 
Bismarck. 

and law was exceedingly heavy. To the 
lasting credit of tlie Allied Armies the men 
were forthcoming. 

The three chief armies of the Rhino all 
approached the problem of dealing with the 
Gorman civilians from a different^ standpoint. 


They issued similar regulatioi^ and used similar 
machinery, but their interpretation of the orders 
and the administration of the territories wore 
not the siune. The French quickly settled down 
to the policy of refraining from inflicting thati 
irritation which accompanies the penalizing of 



GENERAL GERARD. 

Commanded the French Eighth Army. 

smell sin.s. Nor did they intorforo with tho 
pleasures of the people, and, in fact, tho deadly 
offence of “ fraternization ” was an offencti of 
conscience only in tho Freuchisone. The French, 
mdeed, could not forget, as General Maugin had 
once rfjinarked, that the people of Mayonce had 
once been French, and there was an inclination 
both pardonable and politic to show to tho 
Geiman people tho superiorities of French 
policy in administration. Tliat ingratitude, 
the abiding vice of the German, was thoir 
reward made no apparent ditt'oronco. 

Tho French occupied area was divided into 
about 30 administrative circles, each having at 
its head a controller assisted by a staff of export.s 
chosen foi their special knowledge of flgji 
culture, industry and law. In Mayonce a 
central board sat, whoso duties woi‘o to observe 
the administiation of the territory and to assist 
in the si^oedy rebuilding of the industrial and 
agricultiiral life of tho zone. No phase of 
German existence in the occupied area missed 
the watchful .eyes of this board, and the pro- 
vision of coal and oven that of a German 
Director of Education for the schools of Mayouco 
wore made. Throughout the French area peace 
and prosperity went hand in hand. The 
peasants toiled unremittingly in tho fiokls, 
Wiesbaden, with an influx of visitors from the 
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(»ther areas, came into a new happiness, while 
t lie largo indastrial areas gained a new activity 
and a new life. 

'J'he Americans, on the other liand, dealt out 
justice with a severity and fairness, a freedom 
from favour and a cold mlontlessnoss, that 
ficquently angered the Germans Tlit?y wtnx) 
particularly severe with those who weix> found 
witJi stolon army property in tlieir possession, 
aiul the Germans bitterly ooin[)lained of the 
st'iihmces which wem inllieted for t his offence. 
Yet hi the early days of the American occupa* 
tiou rumours were circulated throughout the 
capitals of Europe that the Amtjricana were not 
dealing with tho Germans as drastically as they 
should have done, it was said that a thinly 
veiled friendliness was being shown, and the 
American objection to certain regulations in 
other zones, which they thought too sovere, 
was quoted as proof of the canard. It u as true 
that when the American soldiers, all young men 
and very impressionable, and many of thejn 
reinforcements who had never so(mi a day of 
fighting, arrived in Geritiany they were sur- 
prised to find tho streets so orderly and th*? 
buildings so substantial and coinfortal)le. 
'lia^y had been living amid shatbwvd village's 
in the womt part of bVanc(% and I lu'y (;oiiId not 
but feel soino exhilaration in being bille ted 
in a largo modern town liko Trev(*s or Oobleiiz 
Then, too, ( he German Army when withdrawing 
iiad left bfjhhnl at the different Lamlrals 
instructions tliat tho Americans were to Ix' 
treated inoro with the spirit of fricaals thap of 
coiupicrors, for they would, it was hope<I, bo 
Germany’s best friends at (h(» Peace Con- 
fei-oiico. So that when the Americans first 
arrived on tho Ithino the (hainans, both from 
fear and from policy, performed many small 
acts of kindness wliich the soldiers di<l ap- 
preciate. But the lure soon passed. The trick 
was overplayed. The Gennaii, thinking him- 
self secure, began to pie.snine too much. Tim 
soldiq^* became disgusted with his i)laiisible 
and sycophantic hosts. And tlu; Germans saA> 
with alann that tho American was begiuniug 
to dislike them more and more Then they 
tried bluster, and promptly found thmi selves 
in trouble. At last, when the j)rocec;dingH 
of the Peace Conforonco plainly showed that 
America endorsed nil the judicifjus scnxrify 
ef France and Britain, they charged tlio 
Americans with perfidiously breaking their 
word of honour. Tho Gorman Army, on this 
new theory, was not defeate<l at the close of 


the war, but with groat simple-mindedness 
and in the name of humanity had kindly 
coriseiitod to sign an armistice that guaranteed 
a p«xice to be based on President Wilson’s 
14 points, result was that ovory day 

the Aniorican dislike ot the Gennan iiici'oaseil, 
and it wa.s not long before an epidt'juic of street 
fights took phiee. When peac.*t> was sigiu'd 
tho occupiers and the eecu|)a'd we]*e on tlie worst 
of terms, the , )ne persumliiig t-lu'inseh they 
luul Imeii basely deceived, and the other con- 
viueeil that the Germans ueixleil another soimd 
thraishiiig to iniprovt> their manners. 
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PLAYBILL IN IHLNCH AND GERMAN 

of a performance at the theatre of Mayence. 

To the administndion of the tcuritories fhe 
Anmricans Ijrought irainy of the idt^as of tlu^ 
New Wmid. 4’liey drew nj) sanitary regula- 
tions for the village.s wlii(4i drove the (J<‘rmanH 
into consteriiatinn, and they insfitnted a series 
of publi<! health inspcclions and laws f(»r whicii 
f(»vv of th(' Germans sliowed any liking. Thus 
young America (^xperijnented with her laws on 
old Germany, and the Germans found that th<‘y 
had a good deal to l(*arn. The AnuTicans 
attached an oflleiT in charge of civil affairs to 
9>a<di <livisi»ui. llis duties were to wateh over 
tho district and mport to lu^adqiiarli-rH. In 
tliis way tho Atrauicans were enabled to know 
precisely what was happening and to watch thh 
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process of justice m it fell upon the trans- 
gressor. “ Fraternizing ’* with the onoiny was 
punished with a heavy hand. 

'J'he British, while very severe on a< 5 tual 
violations of tlie low, adopted a policy of as 
little interference as possible. Under Lieut. - 
General 8ir Charles Fergussou and Major- 
General C. S. Clive, an organization not very 
different from tliat of the Americans wtxs 
cn^attMl, with c‘xcellent results. The British 
anui was particularly difficult to handlo. 
For the most part it was industrial, with a 
turbulent population and in close proximity 
to the stonn centre of Dusseldorf. The pre- 
vention of smuggling to the neutral zone and 
the siippre.ssion of industrial disputes occupied 
most attention, while tho German efforts 
to crcfite diasonsion and mutiny in the British 
Army wlien tlio peace teiTiia were about to bo 
pres(nitcd (hunandod all the vigilance of tho 
authoi'itics to defeat. 

The question of feeding the Gormans was 
left to a siH'cial connnisaion appointed by the 
Allif'd Governinonts to deal with the problem, 
and finally supplies began to arrivo, although 
ilie Anny had to untieipato arrangements by 
selling Amiy food at fixed prices. Then all 
the various commissions were amalgamated 
into what became known as tho Allirsl Kliiuo* 
land Couunission, with M. Tirarrl, an ex- 
Governor of French JNTorocco, as chainnan, 
and Sir Harold Stuart and Mr. P. B. Noyos, 
of tho Community Silver Company of America, 
soi’ving os British and Ami*ricaii roprosentu- 
tivos. Tho Belgians, too, sent their repre- 
sentative, but the Italians, although n)- 
questod to have a coinniissionor, rtdused. It 
was Mr. 1\ B. Noyes who submitted to J^rosident 


Wilson the points on which tho civilian contra*! 
of the Rhine in tho Peace Treaty was sni,, 
stituted for the military control which Marshal 
Foch desired. 

With tho approach of peace the Hhinelands 
awoke to interest in the tonns. That tlm 
peace would be impossible to sign, that ruina- 
tion facfsi Oonnany if she did sign, that it 
would be traitorous to sign -^l I tho.so ami 
many more reckless .sentimouts were express. *! 
by indignant Gormaas both in tho occui»i..i 
zone and in Frankfort. Bravado held eompletn 
.sway for some time, but it gradually melfcid 
until the last fow days before Germany^ was 
due to announce her intention to sign. All 
tho Allie<l troops moved forward, all the oM 
scenes were re-enacted. Tho soldiers hailed 
with joy th(3 prospect of moving forward once 
more, and many hoped that Goiinany would 
refuse to assent to tho p(3aco. But l.hi.s .shew 
of do tcu'in illation impressed tho Ckmnan people. 
Th(»y began to roviso thoir opinions, not on 
the peace, but on the advisability of signing. 
They had hoped that an insidious propagandii, 
tho propaganda of discontent, would have made* 
.such progress tliat tho French and BritisliArinies 
would have refused to march forward and the 
Americans would have departed I for home. 
The signing of f)oace w'as purposedy iiroloiiged, 
thoy said, with this object, but they miscalrMi- 
latod one.e again, and their only condemnation 
of tho treaty was in words. Marshal Foch 
arrived at Kreuznach, a piotty rosort not 
far from Bingen, just before tho peace 
wm signed, and on Sunday, Juno 22, 1919, 
at sewen in the evening, lie learnotl by tolo- 
pliouo that the Germans had agreed 
sign. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF GERMANY. 
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I N’ ppovioiis cimptrrs it luv; Ix'cn shown hoAv 
( icriruiny,<luTiii|;? tli<< period From t liodefciit 
on Marno to tJio fall of Horr von 
liothmaiiii-Hollwi'j;, had iisod th*' \v<‘ap<»ii 
of poac'o negotiations sidt) by sido with the 
inilitary and naval arms to sc'curo a victory 
that should give her tho world hegemony of 
hop dosings at tho ultimate cost of her eneinies. 

It has also been shown that owing to tJic 
steadfast purpose of the Allies these schemes 
had resulted in failure. Tho Germans had now 
become the prey to two conflicting policies. 
They had found themselves in tho position 
of a dishonest gambler, who had staked all 
on the success of a sharper’s coup, and had not 
succeeded in getting away witli the winnings. 
Could they have ooncluded peace on the bn,8is 
of the war-map, their victory would have been 
overwhehning. They began to see the fruits 
of yiotory slipping away from them with the 
mere passage of time, as they reasoned in a 
vicious circle. All the oiroumstanoes called 
for an early peace, but they had staked far too 
much to out their losses, and their peace aims, 
whenever these began to take a concrete form, 
always presumed punitive, financial, territorial 
and economic indemnities. These indemnities 
in themselves defeated the project of their 
authors ; it would have taken two to make 
such a peace, and the Allies were unwilling. 
Thus the Qermans were in the posiiion of being 
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<‘oinp<‘ll<‘(l (i.> roiitinitL lln‘ \\ii.r and In incur 
fiirtlpT Inssr.s figainsl «*\ rr rrmling hopes of 
rciiHbiir.somon/ . 

Tills diloiniiiii. was flu* govrriilng faclor of 
(Jorinaiiy's polii^y during iJie p(>riod from March 
to Novi*mb(M% P.MK. If fho p(*riod previously 
rovit’Wed* was ono <»f I r('jiu‘mloiis «‘v<*n(H in 
file Y’ide ar(‘a.s of fin* w<uld eainpaign, that 
now imderconsideraf ion was nof loss f roniciidous 
ill its effect tui (k-rjoany Jierself. In flu* skein 
of events that brought fla* war to a conclusion 
certain tlireads stand out clearly. Tt would 
bo well to g<^t these liisen tangled Udoro passing 
on to the trend of actual events. 

In March, 1‘I18, the war hiwl gone on aliiugly 
for (hive and a half yeai*s, fo the aniaziaraait 
of the world and against all calculations of the 
(lormans. In this period many of the war 
schemes of the Allies had been tested out, 
and Iiad only just come to fruition. Chi<*f 
among those was the blockade. With tho 
interruption of the nonnal carrying trade of 
the world, the withdrawal of large inasscH of 
men from productivi> imlnslry, and a consequent 
decline in the bartering of goods for food, the 
entim world was feeling the pinch of shortage. 
Whole grain -producing countries iiad been laid 
waste, whole industrial districts had been 

♦ Set? Chapter CCXXX. Ceniittiiy : Auru^L 1910- 
February, 1918. ' 
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turned over to the rnaiiufnctun^ of war iiuiterial, 
and owing to the iniprt^s.sniont of shipping 
for war purposes, distant agri(;ultural countrit‘s 
had found theinsel\t\s stackt'd with fotul that 
tliey coidd neit iier consul no nor (‘xport. (lor- 
many had calculated on this lieing the case, 
and in time of pc'act? luK^l dev(»ted givat otTort 
to making herself indeptMident of foreign food 
by stimulating home jirodmdion. Ihit (ler- 
niany's miscalculation of th(' duration td* the 
war falsified her calculation of her own endur- 
ance. For a year she could hohl out agaii st 
a blockade that avcs iH*ver « lfecli\'e ; for two 
yeai*s, against a more stringent blockade, with 
increasing disc<iiiifort ; for a thinl year, egairst 
a really efh'ctive blockade, oidy with consider- 
able suffering; and she found lierstdf facing 
the future with something lilo^ teri’or. 

The seriovis state of tie* food supply by April, 



HERR VON WALUOW. 

Food Minister. 

1918, was reflocU'd in a speech in the K<Mchstag 
Committee by the \’ice-(9mnccllor, Herr von 
Payer, who announced that tlie Food Adminis- 
tration Iwpedt with existing stocks, “ not to 
reduce the bread ration f<»r the present,” 
while the {lotato ration would remain at seven 
pounds a week. This speech was followed by a 
searching examination of the food que^stion 
by the public and by tiie Press of a]! shades. 
The sum of infonuation from individual 
localities revealed a still more alarming outlook 
in regard to meat and fats. It was found that 


cattle stocks anfl head of pigs had been heavil^f 
reduced by slaughtt'ring, owing to lack of 
fodder. Milch cows had been drawn upon to 
maintain meat sales, thereby wrecking the 
prospect of the wint(M'’s milk supply. An 
aiinounceiiK'Mt tliat (wly threshing would be 




FIHI.U-MARSHAL VON EIGHHORN. 

German Gommander-in»Chief in the Ukraine. 

Murdered at Kieff. 

compulsojy was taken m(‘an that the grain 
stocks w«'ro (‘Veil lowtu* than in the provimis 
year. When, ther<^foiv, the people were in- 
formed in May (hat the bnwl ration would be 
further reduced from seven ouncc^s to (ive-and-a- 
half, t he order was ivci'ivetl with grim resigiui 
tiou. A promise of an increased potato ration, 
and an <^x( ra allowan(u> of sugar was disbelieved, 
and ill fact it was never kept. Disappointment 
was hardly t(Mnpt*red by the promises of Herr 
von Waklow, the Food M inisior, in the lieielisiag 
tliat great hopes weivi ontortaiiied of receiving 
grain supplies from the Ukraine. 

'riiese supplies, the existence of wliich was 
already beginning to be doubtotl in many 
quartei’s, laid boon dangled before the eyes 
of the people over since the ratification of the 
Ukraine trmty, but they had never materialized, 
rndepeudent reports from the Ukraine had 
given a depressing liccount of destruction and 
neglect on tlio j>art of the Ukrainian peasantry, 
who littd hoarded their own supplies, and had 
abandoned the spiiag cultivation altogether. 
These reports blamed the severity of the 
Goiinan military administration, which had 
treated the Ukrainians as a conquered people. 
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The drastic arrangements of Field-Marshal von 
Eichhom, German commander-in»chiof in the 
Ukraine, might result in a reasonable harvest 
in the following year, but for the present 
needs, and those of the immediate future, little 
could be coimted upon from that quarter. It 
is signihcant of the temper of the German 
ptK>ple at this period that these unofhcial 
reports appeared to carry more weight than 
the most fervent protestations of the officials. 

Continuous shortage was also beginning 
to have its effect on the health anti energy 
of the German people. Mortality statistics 
of d3^entry were on the upward grade, while 
deaths fiom phthisis, pneumonia and other 
lung complaints, had risen 40 per cent 
Infant mortality was always high in the rural 
districts of Germany, but its sharp rise in the 
cities was a new feature. The average for 
Berlin in September, 1915, hatt been 9*62 per 
thousand. By Jimo, 1917, it harl risen to 
13*52, on a steadily upward curve The births 
for the whole of Germany had fallen some 
40 per cent. Heart ailments among young 
people had also increased, since many such 
yoimg people were obliged to do a man’s 
work on aeration below the nonnal needs of 
their years. Thus the food necessary for young 
people between the ages of fifttjon and eighteen 
employed in normal circumstances was 1,800 
to 2,400 calories ; they were receiving 1,200 
calories.* An increased lassitude had become 
noticeable in the German workman, with a 
consequent decrease in output. Higher wages 
had no effect on production, since increased 
^spending power could not affect the amount 
of food obtainable. Decreased production 
compellOd the importation of foreign industrial 
labour, chiefly from Holland and Switzerland, 
with correspondingly high expense. The <le- 
pression was further augmented, in July, 1918, 
by tlie calling up of men up to the age of 
fifty-two. 

Decline of character is also noticeable from 
the statistics of the period. Judicial statistics, 
which should have boon reduced by the 
numbers in the Army, were swelled by prose- 
cutions for illicit traffic in food, which the most 
drastic sentences failed to chock. There was 
an increase in practically all kinds of crime, 
but it was most marked in crimes of violence 
and in juvenile offences. The Germans had 
never been famous in Europe for manners or 

PfoH#, September 27, 1917. Article by 
Dr. Drencmann, M.O.H. of Dresden. 


courtliness, but it is noteworthy tliat a rociu*- 
rent note in the obs(»rvatious of all travellers 
at that period is the still greater decline in 
social politeness. The Gormans were suffering 
from nerves. As long as the news from the 
war front was good, or oven not df finitely bad, 
the workers had been prepared to put up 
with an appalling degree of discomfort, buoyed 



HARVESTING IN THE UKRAINE. 

by the belief (which was carefully fostorwl by 
Government propaganda) tluit final victory 
was not far distant. But with the increasing 
signs of collapse on the war front, a marked 
decline in the moral of the people at home 
set in. Keports of strikes and foo<l riots— >a( 
first thought in Alliixl c ountries to be dosignod 
by the Gennan govomment for the purpose of 
hoodwinking the world — became more and more 
insistent and circumstantia], compelling the con- 
clusion tliat Germany had begun to lose hr^r 
hold. 

• 

Similar tendencies were at work in the field 

268-~2 
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of financo. It has been shown that Germany 
down to the end of 1917 had raiserl in a sorioH 
of seven loans the »nm of £3, (>39, 206,000.* 
On Juno 11 Iho results of the eighth loan were 
nnnounrcHl as £750,071,270, not including the 





COUNT VON ROEDERN. 

Finance Minitter. 

aino\ints from foiinor war loan offered for 
conveTHion. Tho total therefci-e was now 
£4,389,276,270. Tho amount noeossary for 
the Kt^rvico of such a debt was already beginning 
to be regariled with anxiety in German financial 
circles. Its effect on the people w^as to produce 
the l)elicf that tho Govornment intendoil td 
irn[)ound through tho bank.s all private savings 
foi* investment and then ropudiattj the loan. 
T'hat such feat’s were then possible is indicative 
of tho state of public opinion at tho time. TTu'sc 
fears W'ere not allayed by n stat(‘inent of Count 
von Rocdeni in tho Reichstag. Quf'stionecl on 
tho subjet^t of liis budget programino and tho 
prospects of Gennany's future solvency, h€^ 
rt'pliod : “ We do not know yet tho amomit of 
indomuity w^e shall win." Ho w’aa obligoil to 
admit tho superiority of the English system of 
financing the war, whereby a much greater 
part of war expenditure was covered by current 
taxation. Like Horr Holfferich he looked for 
• Volume XV., page 316. 


reimbursoinont to a future when Goniiany 
should be surrounded by a ring of states paying 
tribute. 

In Count von Roodom's budget statement 
new taxes were announced with a total esti- 
matofl yield of £160,009,000, of which, however, 
tho sum of £30,000,000 was non-rocuni.ng, 
being derived from the confiscation of wai- 
profits made in 1917. There was an acknow- 
ledged deficit of £140,000,000, but examination 
of tho Rudget figure showed that this did not 
represent the tnie position. While crediting 
the country with tho old peace-time revenue yie 
Finance Minister had neglected to enter on th(» 
debit side the £71,000,000 paid in peace time 
for the upkeep of tho Army and Navy. Tho 
true position was that without indemnitios 
Germany must raise an adrlitional £300,000,000 



POSTER ADVERTISING THE GERMAN 
WAR LOAN. 

by taxation to moot liabilities already incun*od. 
The Reiclistag, of course, was not blind to this, 
though little was made of it in debate. But 
its effect on trade was to redouble the demand 
for indemnities among tho big business corpora- 
tions. Thus already in May, when the biulgot 
figures were announoofl, tlie Industrial Union of 
Baxony, on© of the great industrial organisa- 
tions in Germany, issued a manifesto stating 
tliat the war (prior to the eighth loan) htvd 
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FOOD RIOT IN BERLIN. 

A looted shop for the tale of dslicatessen in the Invalidenstrasse. 


addfxi £740,000,000 to tlio poa<io oxpenditiiro 
of £210,000,000. 'Phirt, it was pointed out, 
would absorb 60 por cent, of tho whole incomo 
of the nation. Capitalised at 5 per c«.»nt. the 
National Debt would then ainomit to 
£19,600,000,000, or more than tho entire w'(>alth 
of (lormany bfforo the war. “ Such a bunion,” 
added tho manifesto, ” would completely 
paralyse production and all spirit of enterprise, 
and bring complete ruin to our economic life.” 

This circular roverb(Tatod tlirough the 
German coimnorcial world, and otlwjr great 
business corporations issued similar mani- 
festoes. Those had their echo in (Uiamhers of 
Commerce and in the municii)al councils of 
tho groat commercial cities. These still look^jd 
on Giprmany as tho ultimate victor (they, 
like the State, had made no provision for the 
possibility of even an indecisive war, cpiite 
apart from any question of defeat), and their 
demands were proportionately lieavy. The 
Hamburg Senate passed a resolution demaml- 
irig that tho Federal Coimcil at tln» conclusion 
of peace should press for a sufheient war 
indemnity in money or raw’ maU'rials, the 
fonnation of great colonml possessions, and 
the prohibition of an economic boycott after 
the war. Fears for Germany’s ocfjnomic 
position had in fuct begun to give her com- 


mercial thinkers considerable anxiety. Ger- 
rnuny had no trade that the Allies need purchase, 
no raw mat(^rial.s sh * could |)ro(itably thrt»aten 
to withhold. 

Grea# twcnits had ha ppcnUMl in Genu any 
whtai the ninth and last loan was aiuioiinced 
for subscription between h'eptembi>r 23 arul 
October 23, 1018; but these events may be 
convoTiiiaitly anticipated here. 'J’lie lo»n took 
the form of 5 per cent, bonds and 4J por cent, 
redeemable 'Preasury Hills, both at 08. Ger- 
many had hitherto launched her loans on the 
crest of ‘military successi^s ; m*ver did loan 
start its careta* under more ill-starnsl auspices 
than this. The campaign of advertiscamait 
oporuxl on Se|)teinber 0. Hapaume had fallen 
a fortnight earlier ; a week after that the 
l)rocourt-()!u<'‘ant line had been breached. 
While tla* loan campaign was in pn}grcHs 
General Hershing flattened out the St. Mihiel 
salient, capturing 15,000 |)risonerH and 200 
guns, and giving the HC( 7 )tical Gennons n iifjw 
view of America as a fighting force. Hefore 
tho sub.^'.ription list was actually opened the 
outer defences of the Hinflenburg line had 
l>fH>n stormed, Nazareth and Samaria had 
fallen, and the Bulgariaiw were in full retreat 
on a front of a hundred miles betw^ooii Monastir 
and Lake Doirau. Tho period of the loan 
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coincided with one continuous series of defeats 
for the Germans, and before the list was due 
to close Damascus, St. Quentin, Cambrai, 
Ostend, Lillo, Douai and Bruges had been 
retaken by the Allies, the Belgian coast 
had been cleared, and tho Germans on the 
Western front were in full retreat. On October 
14 it was annoimced that the period of sub- 
scription woukl be extended for on additional 
fourteen days. Long before that period hail 
elapsed Bulgaria had become a republic, 
Austria had signed an armistice, and the Gennan 
troops were back on the Scheldt and the Meuse, 
with tho abdication of the Kaiser a foregone 
conclusion. 

The close of the loan coincided with the fall 
of tho old rigitne. The Vtmvd^s, at that time 
likely to have been well informed, stated that 
subscriptions to the nominal extent of ton 
milliards of marks, representing at pre-war 
rates about £600,000,000, had been rc»ceivod. 
The amount reprosented nothing like face 
value. Tho rapid depreciation of the mark 
had been going on tlirough the war. Germany 
had practically abandoned world-trade for the 
time being owing to the blockade, but those 
whose business it was to know the position of 
her potential credit were well aware that the 
neutral markets of Holland, Scandina\da, 
and especially Switzerland, wore flooded with 
German paper money, issued against prospec- 


tive victory as the main security. As Germany’s 
prospects declined so the exchange weakened, 
till the collapse in foreign markets came and 
the Gennan mark in Switzerland and Holland 
defeated all attempts at support. The pre-war 
value of 100 Swiss francs was M.81.45 ; by 
April 1 it . was M. 112.75, and by July 31 it was 
M. 151.00. The pre-war value of 100 Dutch 
florins had been M. 1 68. 80^ by April 1 it was 
M.216.00, and had been os low os M. 31 5.25 ; 
by duly 31 it was M. 31 1.00. A similar move 
ment was also noticeable in Scandinavia. 
IJttle wonder that the German commercial 
community was showing signs of financial as 
well as social panic. 

The progress of tho submarine war wa^^ 
not without its effect on the German people 
Here again two contending influences we^je at 
work — from the side of the Allies constant an<l 
continuous pressure, and from the German sidr 
a steady concealment of tho truth. Those two 
ultirnatoly contributed to bring about the same 
result. 

The Gorman people, with all their gift for 
self-deception, could not forget that they ha<l 
been promised victory through the medium of 
the submarine within six months from tht^ 
opening of the campaign of imrestrictod 
ruthlessness. In that period England was to bo 
brought to her knees. The fdx>mi8e had been 
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• due of fulfilment in August, 1917, but the 
Germans had allowed thomsolves to be put off 
again and again. Nevertheless, thoy kept 
heart in regard to tho submarino with greater 
tenacity than they had shown in any other kind 
of warfare, perhaps because it was the subject 
thoy knew least about. For there is little doubt 
that the conception of the submarine campaign 
was evolved by political economists as a pla aUer 
for the disappointed hopes of tho military. 
German memoranda since published show that 
it was thrashed out as an economic proposition 
before it was even presented to tho Gorman 
Admiralty as a naval problem. In tho list of 
eminent persons consulted in its early stages 
there does not figure one single naval officer, 
while in 1917 it was Ludendorff tlie soldier, 
Erzberger the politician, Delbriick, Dornburg 
and Solf, tho economists, who wore the en- 
thusiasts for the submarine campaign — though 
by tho beginning of 1918 Ludendorff had joined 
tho growing band of sceptics. Tho navy, given 
tho policy of “ sink-at -sight,” tried to carry it 
out to the best of its ability. 

» In the Iteichstag debate on the N aval estimates 

in April, 1918, Admiral von Capollo, Imperial 
Secretary of State for the Navy, made a speech 
on the submarine campaign, tho wild state- 
ments of which should have driven clearheadt d 
statesmen, if any such still remained un- 


Ixmitchod, to oxamino his figui*es more closely. 
For example, in announcing tho tormago sunk 
ho counted the ships of all the world, wliile in 
estimating tho tonnage that would bo available 
to replace them ho includixl only British ship- 
building, cohvenumtly overlooking tho vast 
output of America and tho grwitly increased 
programme of tho Allies. In calculating thcj 
stool required by Great Britain for replacing the 
ships sunk he refernnl to tlie requirements of 
America as a do(M’ea.so in tho available supply, 
neglecting tho fact that the .stcMd in questioi^ 
was going into American shipbuilding which 
would bo available to tlu» Allans, Thoro were 
other discrepancies, but with tho small exception 
of tho Independent Socialists tho Reiclistag was 
in no mocxl for critical examination. On 
behalf of the Majority Socialists Herr Noske 
Siiid, “ We consider it noc(»ssnry to employ all 
fighting rnetms atul do not think of any n»' 
striction in tho U-boat war.” Admiral \'on 
Capello’s spiHH'h was tho occasion for on 
outburst of demands for ovon mon» ruthless 
methods, and tho Admiral in reply declared 
he would do everything possible to j)roinote 
and dovtdop tho weapon. 

I'he speech liad been prwwlerl by et jually will 
statements in the Press, made at tho instance of 
the German Admiralty Administration, and it 
was followtxl by th(» ))ubli(yition of still wider 
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claim H. Tho Conservativoa in tho Reichstag 
p\it “ no rostriction on the use of submarines ’* 
into their j)rospectivo poaco terms. But by 
July, when the third reading of the Naval 
estimates was taken, deferred hopes ha<l begun 
to f)roduce a slightly more critical atmosphere. 
'Prue, with one or two uninfluential exceptions, 
the criticism was not directed against the 
campaign, but ratlier against the method of its 
proseciiticai. Admiral von Capelle was thought 


GEORG NOSKE. 

not to have Iwn vigorovis enough, and side by 
side with liis furtlua’ wild statememts )io was 
fo\md mildly defending himself. Two main 
lines of attack wore directed against him. On 
tho one hand rumours were |)revalent that the 
Allies had <lisci)vored a means for <lef eating the 
submarine at sea ; and Herr Pfleger, the 
Centr(' deputy, askt^d W’hether it was true that 
two-thirds had been sunk On the other hand 
thcTo w'us the qvawtion of tlu^ transport of 
American troops. On January 1(1, 1918, Herr 
Hegt, Prussian Ministtr of Finance, in hia 
budget speecli in tlie Landtag, had said “ The 
great army ovt^r the water cannot swim and 
cannot ily. It w’ill not come.” But on May 
10, Mr. Bakc»r. S<K'retary for tho Navy in the 
United States, had anuo\mced that the half- 
million Americans estimated to reacli Franco 
by tl^t date had been e xceeded, without the 
casualty of a single soldier through submarine 
attack. J3y June 9 it wtis ofTicially announoeii 
in Washington that the number in Europe 
exceeded 790,000, The men were there, tho 
Qennana knew they were then\ In tho 
memoirs of von Tirpitz we read : “ That such 


an onormouB number should havo been raised 
and transhipped took us all, including tho Amw 
Administration, by surprise.” Yet that did 
not prevent Admiral von Capelle, in his speech 
on the third reading, from going into elaborate 
c.aIculations of tonnage to prove that the thing 
was impossible, and that if it had happened the 
demand for tonnage involved in its maintenance 
would prove merely the greater embarrassment 
for the Allies. 

This miglit stitisfy a heated Reichstag for the 
moment, but neither the Press nor the pcHjpk* 
were now in the mood to be put off with plnasts 
and calculations. On August 8 Mr. Lloyd 
George roundly declared that at least * 1 50 
submarines liad been destroyed, luilf of these 
diu’ing that year. At the .same time rumours — 
of the kind to which the Gormans were ahvays 
an easy pivy — luid it that so grotit W’ere tho 
losses of submarinos that seamen had been 
imwilltrig to put to sea in them, that they had 
grown tired of seeing comrades depart who 
never rotunuHl, that tho authorities had found 
it advisiible not to terminato cniist^s at the port 
of embarcation lest tho non-roturn of tho boats 
sliould be noticed. These rumours, oxaggm’ated 
tJiough they wore, combined with tho general 
discontent at the failures to defeat the ^Ulios, 
had their offe>ct. Admiral von Capelle in due 
course was superseded as Secretary of the Navy 
by Vice-Admiral von Bolinke, and Gnuul 
Admiral von Holtzendoi-ff, chief of the 
Admiralty Staff, gave way to Admiral \^on 
Scho()r, tho unsuccessful commander at the 
battle of Jutland. 

Other factors wore at work in tho German 
floot, of which the submarine ann was, of course^ 
only a small part. It will be remembered 
that the presence of SocialLst agitation had 
already occupied tho notice of tho German 
naval authorities in connexion with an out- 
break of mutiny at Wilholmshafen, which had 
culminated in tho oxecution of tho seaman 
Roiclxnitz.* Tho Germans had toyed with 
the Russian revolution in their efforts to turn 
it against tho Allies ; her© were the seamen 
of their own fleet profiting so far by it as to 
turn it against their loaders. The truth about 
J utland was long kept from tho German public, 
but tho humblest German seaman can hardly 
have boon under any illusion. Tho floot 
had been founded on tho principle of its being 
liable to put to sea as a fighting machine, but 
it was not built, and not adapted, for sea- 

* Soo Chapter CCXXX.^ page 804. 
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• keeping. With so prolonginl a jooriod in har- 
bour, and with no outlet for fighting energy, 
the discipline of any fleet would have been 
liable to decay. The Germans proved no 
exception. When the time came the (h^rman 
sailors were found with the defects of their 
virtues. Iron discipline and perfect organiza- 
tion, coupled with the prospi^ct of death at any 
moment, had made them strong in revolt and 
indiilerent to consequences. With tlie march 
of events they had become an added menace 
to their country. 

Thc^re were signs, not less ominous, of a 
gerfnral moral collapse in the army. Sociali.st 
|)ropaganda was no new thing in the G(‘rmaM 
Army. As long ago as 1902 it had become so 
noticeable as to form the subject of a ( Jerman 



ADMIRAL SGHEER. 


military novel,* of which a million copies had 
been sold in the year of publication, l^his 
propaganda had boon dormant at the outbreak 
of the war, when the lust of battle ran high, 
and the promised victory always seemed not 
far distant. But with the first waning of 
German success it hod reappeared. In 1916* 
there had been an outbreak of mutiny in Uie 

• Jena Oder Sedan, by Franz Anion Bey«>rloin, English 
Edition, reprinted 1914. 


Sixth Army (drawn from the indust rial districts 
of Rhineland and Westphalia) attributi'd to 
Socialist ])ropaganda. It had bet^n ruthh^ssly 
suppr«»ssed and was at t he time one of the In^st 
kept secrets of th*' war. Of the stale of affairs 
in wliich this mutiny was produced there is 



VICB-ADMIRAL HHHNKR. 


the l)est fir.st-haf)d evidence in tIc' memoirs 
<)f Ludendorff himself. “ booking back,” he 
says, “ r say our de(*Iine bt'gan clearly wit h the 
ontbroak of the rovolutimi in Russia. . . My 
sfuidin^ liMuin to Russia our Govi‘rnm«^nt had 
moreover assuuu'd a gn'at responsibility. 
From a military point of view his journey was 
justified, for Russia had to l)e laid low, but our 
(government shouM alst) liave seen to it that 
we wtTo nut involved in luvr fall.” 

His e.stiinato of the German national spirit 
is also illuminating from tlie smiw point of 
view. 

“At the of I'.flH,’’ lv‘ \vril4‘s, “in (iorinaey 

I niilional Npirit ajipi'm'iMl m ]) i hstor than uilh our 
Allins ; n<*v« rlli( l it ha«l Mink vnry low, and f«' ding 
hatl b«'C4>n>o wor.-f. I tnii-a, lulniit t fornwMi too favour- 
ablo an ^•stinlat<« of onr r.'inaining rn-Tjry. . . 

“ Th«? troMjn Inwl l> »rno tk-i coniiniioa.; (k*lon.^ivo with 
uiicoiuiiion dillL-nlty. .Sknlk<Ts won* alnwidy numnroijH. 
They rvapfV'ansl as noon as tln» battle was ov^'r, and it 
had Iwnoii'o c.oininon lor divisi4.»ns which enmn out 

of action with ckisjK'ralely low' iv<v, (o ho tion- 

sidfirubly strong4>r aftcT only a f4iw’ 4lHyr.“ 

This aspect of the Gttnnaii moral had not 
escaped the indep<’ndt^nt notict) of Britisfi war 
corre.spoiidotits, whoso dLspatclu^s of tla^ p<*riod 
am full of evidence from prisoners tliat Gennan 
military i)olico were regularly posted on the 
outskirts of the field to stop th<i ways of escape. 
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Rogiinontal discipline was also in a deplorable 
state. Of the German offensive in March 
and April, Ludendorff writes with great bitter- 
ness that the Allies* niachine’guns were- not 
grappled w'th more vigorously because the 
attackers were not storm troops and often 
wasted time looking for food. 

Tho way in which the troops stopped round captured 
Hupplies, whilo individuals stayc^d bBhind to search 
houHos and farins for food, were serious xnatters. They 
impaired success and showed poor discipline. Frequent 
declarations of amnesty also had a bad effect on the 
men. 

Tho rapidity of this deterioration is further 
revealed by Ludendorff in describing the 
abortive Gorman offensive of August 9 : 

H<^tiring troo^is greeted one particular divi<4ion that 
woh going up fresh and gallant to tho attack with shouts 
of “ blackleg!? ** and “ war-prolongcrs ”... The officers 
in many instances had lost all influence, and allowed 
t hemselves to bo carried away by the stream. 

The decay was not less behind tho line, and 
in Morno rogimonts it had become impossible to 
allow soldiers to go on leave, because of tho 
collusion between the townsfolk and dosertora. 
In May tho General of tho Rhine province sent 
for certain socialist editors to come to Miinstor 
for a oonsultation. There ho explained that he 
desired the Socialist Press to combat certam 
“ false views ” among the people. Asked what 
those false views were, tho General said they 
took the following shape ; 

The war would come to an end if our soldiers at the 
front were to throw down th?ir anns. The enemy would 


not advance, and if h^ did it would not bo a bad thing. 
After all, it is a matter of indifference whether the 
German workers work for German, French or Briti.^^h 
oapitaliste, or whether tho territory they live in belongN 
to Germany or any other State. 

The matter was raised by the Socialists in the 
Reichstag, where it was revealed tliat the 
General in question had failed to secure the 
cooperation of the editors in question. 

By this time tho Allies had embarked on a 
system of air-raids on German towns, primarily 
as reprisals for the wanton destruction and loss 
of life wrought on towns in England, and 
secondarily as a means of prejudicing tho pro- 
duction of German war material. They ha3 
the further effect of destroying, to a great 
extent, the civilian nerve throughout W’ostorn 
Germany. Panic, and rumours of panic, had 
become common. Reports were current that 
troop-trains had been destroyed, that three- 
quarters of the city of Cologne had been wiped 
oiit, that Rhine bridges had been broken down, 
that ammimition dumps and factories had been 
blown up. Those incidents occurred at a time 
when Germany, already hard pressed for men, 
was reduced to tho expedient of combing out 
her munition factories and mines. A further 
100,000 men were taken from tho industrial 
districts of Westphalia alone in May, giving rise 
to reports that the German losses on the 
Western front had been unprecedented, and 
causing further depression among both troops 
and people. After scoffing at tanks, the 
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German Army Command had como to realize 
all too vividly thoir usefulness, and in the spring 
of 1918 there was a call for their nianufaetun\ 
The dilemma in which the army corninanders 
found themselves is described in lAulendorff’s 
memoirs : 

I roally do not know over which branch of Army 
supply wo could have given the tanks prrcedmieo. More 
workmen could not be reloascd ; the home authoriries 
failed to rai.so any. If any had boon available, then we 
wore bound to claim them for the Army. 

The Reichstag debates of the period art> full 
of gallant but futile attempts on the part of 


Gt^rmany’s hatriMl of England. The people had 
been taught that the struggle was for Cemiany 
a war of tlefence, a matter {)f life and dt^ith, 
caused by the Mtichiavellian statesman Grey ; 
that the English had prepared for it liy tlu^ 
pursuit of an eindrcling |)t)li(*y t owards Germany, 
aiul tliat arrangements had been made to use 
Belgiiiin as a jumping off ground for the attack. 
This V iew hud lieon somewhat shaken by tJie 
publication of a document written by the 
Kaiser's own hand and published in the memoirs 
of the ex-Anu*rican ambassador in Rerlin, Mr. 



A GERMAN TANK. 
Captured by the French. 


Herr von Payer and others to explain away the 
depression and faintheartedness tliat had over- 
taken the German people. When the last 
German offensivo had definitely failed, and the 
Allies had begun to roll the Gerjiian hordes 
back ; when Germany’s allies had begun to 
show restlessness for peace at any price ; and 
when the home front definitely broke into 
strikes and riots, they gave up the attempt 

Throughout the years the belief had b(H»n 
fostered in Germany with tlie most se<luIoiis 
care on the part of the Govwnment that (Jrent 
Britain had “ laid all the mines that had 
caused the war.” On the structure of tiiis 
supposition had been based the whole fabric of 


J. Gerard, though the mischief thus wrought 
on (iermaii faith Juui been to a large extent 
repaired by eo«mt»<'r*[u*o|)agaiul«. Faith was tu 
sustain a hir ruder shock by the publication of a 
m^'inorandnm from the pen of Prince* iJcIi- 
iiowsky, thf* last German ambassador in 
England, entitled “My ]Vli.ssi<in to London, 
1 tH 2- 1 9 1 4.” According to Prijice Lichnowsky's 
own aecemnt, this memoir had been written for 
piv'servatioii in the family archives, and not for 
pnblication ; and this fact may tujccpted as 
evidencM) in support of its truthfnlness. In a 
moment of exfiansivencKs, however, he decided 
to show it to a few friends, in whose judgment 
and tnistworthimws he says he had full con- 
fidence. Among them was Captain 'Hans 
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Georg von J^oerfeldo, a ineinbiT of an old 
.bmknr family, and an oHicor of tho PrusKian 
(biani, serving on l.ho (kaieral Staff in J^orWn. 
Cai)tain von J3eerfeJdo was much impressed 
with tho <loeum(*nt. Ho eame to tlio con- 
clusion that G(a‘ma?iy had Ix^on deceived as to 



FRINGE LICHNOWSKY. 

Formerly German Ambassador in London. 

tho origins of tlie war, and in tho interests of 
truth ho dotonniried to give tho momorandnjn 
wider publiedty. Oo])i(^s wore made and passed 
ri>und, the circle of readers ever widening, till 
at last one came into the hands of the Kditor 
of tho Stockholm VoUtikeiu the organ of tho 
Swedisli Socialists, who printed the major part 
of it in his pap('r. It attracted onormous 
notice at once. Summaries wont tolographod 
to (Tormany and also to the Allied and neutral 
countri(^s. Tlwt l*oUUkcn was imiiKuliately pro- 
hibited from (tintulation in G<*rmany, but the 
mischief -from tho (k'/man Government’s 
point of vicnv was out, ami in a v(>ry few days 
tho memoir in pamiddet form w'as on sale 
throughout tho country at the price of three- 
pence. The full text also apixwed almost 
simultaneously in Allied and Neutral journals. 


Tho Hritish Government ordered three million 
copie j to bo distributed, and caused tho text 
to bo telegraphed to tho British Dominions and 
the Far East. It was soon translated into 
almost every known tongue, and in a very shcirt 
while the testimony of I’rince Liclmowsky had 
rung through th(» entire world.* 

That U^stimony from tho pen of a Gt>nnan 
made pc^rfectly clear that the whole b<isis of 
tho German case was a tissue of falsehood. 
In his memorandiun Prince Lichnowsky gave 
most lucid and convincing evidence in support 
of his statc^ment that it was England, and 
especially Sir Edward Grey, who had striven 
hardest for tJie pro.servation of peace ; that 
Sir Edward had dono all that w’as possibles to 
moot Cku'inany in regard to her Easti/rn and 
Colonial policy, and that he (Prince Liclmowsky) 
had reported to this effect to Berlin. lie also 
made clear that Berlin had not w’’ant('d his 
testimony and liad rejecU'd it, and that behind 
his back tho German Government liad all along 
been jn'eparing its own tortuous tuid warlike 
scheme's through otlier and sinister agents in 
London. He added an account of tho pr<'- 
parations for war that had been made in Btulin 
before there w^as any thought of its immediate 
possibility in Europ^s and he conchaled with 
a .series of vivid |)en -portraits of Biitisli 
statesmon which utterly demolished the vitri(»lio 
and legendary caricatim's that had distigured the 
German Press and poisoneil tho (k'rman mind. 

The memorandum received an additional 
adv<*rtisement from the fact- that the Geriijain 
Government in its angtu* thought fit to take 
disciplinary proceedings against Prince Lich- 
nowsky. On March IG a debate took place on 
the subject in tlu' Reichstag Main Committee, 
tho n>|.)ort of whicli was not published until 
tho 19th, the inttu val being spent irj “ t rimming” 
it for publication. It is a striking fact that 
' neither Count Hortling nor Herr von Kuhlinann, 
the two state-smen best able to criticize tlie 
document, appeart'd in the debate, and it was 
left to Herr von Payer to perform tho task of 
denying that the memoir repre.sented tho true 
facts. Herr von Payer’s statement, however, 
merely took the form of declaring that Prince 
J.iiclin(jwsky had n6t tho knowledge of the 
events Iv' pretended to describe, and that his 
description of his own part in them wcw* due 
to personal vanity. This cavalier treatment 
of tho most damning document that the war 

• Tho documont in published in full in The Times 
Documentary History of tho War, VoJ. IX. 
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hrtd produced could not satisfy the suspicions 
of the German people. The effect, indeed, was 
such that it was deemed necessary to put up 
Herr von Jagow (who had been Kortugn 
S(^cretary at the time of Prince Lichnowsky’s 
mission) to issue something in the nature of 
detailed criticism. But Herr von Jagow 
plainly had no case, and fared no bettor than 
Herr von Payer. He was compelled to bear 
out the assertion that in 1913 England had 
been prepared to enter into friendly agreement 
with Germany, and he, too, found himself, when 
it came to the point, unable to supf)ort the 


German poli(*y was false and that the tlu‘ory 
about Belgium also collapsed. Tliis vit w re- 
main(‘d imcombated. It liad the .supi)ort of 
other <locum(‘iits, notably a letter published 
by Herr Miihlon. an ex-director of the Knipp 
armament linn at Essen, whii^h rineak'd that 
the Kaiscw had approytd the Austrian ultima- 
tum to Serbia., and had of his own initiative 
committed the (Jerman (lov<*rnment to war in 
the middle of .fuly, 1914. Itwjvs now plain that 
the war was ( hTinany’s war, and that all that ha<l 
happciHMl bi‘tw«‘en that fateful July and the 
outbrt*a.k (»f hostilities ha<l been mere decejdion. 



MAINZ. 

One of the Rhine cities raided hy Allied aeroplanes. 


view that “ England had laid all the mines 
tluU caused the war.” Ho oven referred to 
” Sir Edward Grey’s known love of peace and 
his serious wish to reach an agreement with 
us.” Ho did, however, say that ” Grey could 
have proven tod the war ” ; but that statement 
would not stand examination beside Prince? 
bichnowsky’s assertion that Berlin had been 
frequently warned that Great Britain in case 
of war would protect France. Even the 
Socialist Majority Press refused to accept so 
thin an explanation, and the Bremer Burger- 
Zeilung is found observing : 

The doctrine of £aglAnd*8 responsibility for th j world 
hafi boon regularly filtered and drutnmod into iis for 
four years, and Gennsny*B war policy wa«« in the main 
guided by it. And now we loam that this doctrine was 
false, and that it was never believed by our Foreign 
Secretary in 1914, or by otir London AmbasBador. 

It further argued that on this basis the whole 


The puhlieal ion ef tliesn <h)rumonts left its 
markon the Oerinan morji.l. It in a (roinmeiitary 
on the jn»*nfnlily uf th<‘ (Ic riiuin peuplr that 
except in the .Sooiiilist lV«*ss there was nnwhere 
o|)en (•oiideinnatiion ol this perlidy. 

A moinefitaiy sense of n-lief wtis felt hy tlio 
(kTinan p(*e])l(? wln*n on May 7 the j)ence with 
Rnmariia was signed. 'Phis and tlu» |H?ace with 
Hussia, together with an arraii gen lent with the 
Ukraim* laid produced the ilhision that things 
were again going well with tlie CfMitral Powers. 
The German public was not disposcul to extimino 
too closely the t<‘rins of either treaty if it gave 
thorn an alleviation of the food situation and a 
promise of ultimat<^ victory in the west. In 
tho Hoichstag, however, the matU^ was not 
regarded in quite the same light. The Indo-t 
pendent Socialists, it is tnie, had wholly mis- 
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calculated tho effect that tlio treaty of Breat- 
Litovnk would have on tho Gorman proletariate. 
Under the iniprossion that the KusBian revolu- 
tion would find a sympathetic echo among the 
Gen nan mosses they had split with tho old 
Socialist organization, thinking to carry the 
rpajority of the Socialist electorate with them. 
Under the direction of Herr Haase, and with 
the supi)ort of Herr Bernstein, who had come 
over to them from the Majority Socialists (he 
Hiibsequontly returned to the fold), Herr 
Kautsky, Herr Wurm and Herr Lodebour, the 
Independents at first grew and gradually began 
to claim equality with the official Socialists. 
But at a by-election held in the constituency 
of Nioder-Barnim (Grt»ater Berlin), a seat which 
had been previously held by the independent 
Herr Stathagen, they were handsonu^ly beaten ; 
a further by-election at Zwickau-Crimmitschau 
produced a still heavk^r defeat, and with it 
disillusion. Thereafter the Independents fell 
on evil days, and their organization went into 
a state of suspended animation. 

Members of the Majority parties of the 
Reichstag had in fact begun to feel that the 
Peace Resolution was out of date, Tho war 


aims of the Pan-Germans were under revisit. ^ 
in an upward direction ; they now includcnl u 
frank claim that ‘‘Belgium must rernain 
firmly in German hands from a militsfy, 
political and economic point of view” — coin 
ploto annexation in fact : and they demandc H 
“a war indemnity commensurate with tlw 
enomious sacrifices and losses of the Gonnau 
people.” The Fatherland Party, under tJu* 
leadership of Admiral von Tirpitz, published u 
similar manifesto, and proceeded to back it 
throughout the country by a vigorous projia 
ganda. The Conservatives and National 
Liberals gave tacit adhesion to the same 
programme, while tho Majority Socialists, 
though at tho time they producctl no 
direct statement on the subjects, could not 
be induced to disavow them. It was 
suspected that Herr von Kiihlmann was not 
sound on eitber, and already in April thoro 
had been rumours of his resignation, both in 
this connexion and because his peace with 
Rumania, severe though it had been, was not 
thought to give Gennany tho full rewards of 
her victories in tho south-east. Similarly in 
regard to Russia his policy had been attacked 
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from two sides. Tho military party bad 
(loinanded annexations in the East, and they 
liad forced him into a policy with regard to 
the Ukraine and the Baltic States that had 
s(^omtKi to clash with the traditional (lorrnan 
idea of a baiTior against tho Russian hordtw. 

A demand by Herr Ebert in tho R<achstag 
Main Conunittee for explanations on this 
subject produced from Herr von Payer a lame 
re^jly that failed to satisfy tlie Majority parties, 
whose representatives declared tliat the 
restoration of a boiu’geois govermnent in tho 
Ckraino, with a view to its ultimate incori)ora- 
t.ion in a restored boiu’goois govenimont in 
Croat Russia, w^as inconsistent with tho demand 
of Genu any for a string of buffer States on the 
Eastern border. They demandtHl that tho 
work of carrying out tho Eastern treaties 
should be left to the civil authorities, and they 
drew xip a formula to this effect. However, 
when Herr von Payer pointed out that this 
would in effect be a vote of censure on tho 

< Government they meekly withdrew it. 

A meeting had been hold at Gemian Main 
Headquarters in April, at which Herr von 
Kuhlmarm had strongly opposed tho militarist 
policy of tho annexation of Courland and 
hGsthonia, which tho Army Commanders 

< laimed as a fresh reservoir ff)r the conscription 
of fighting men. He tendered his resignation 
to the Kaiser » W’ho, however, refused it. Insttjad 
^ special department was planned to co- 
ordinate policy in the East. At a subsequent 
nieeting the questions of Germany’s relations 
^vith Austria and the settlement of Poland 
w'ere discussed. With regard to the Austrian 
Alliance, arrangements of a binding nature 


wen; madt^ to hold lioi* in pormauout bondage 
to G(n*many. but on the subject of Poland no 
agrmnent was reiicbf‘d. Criticism of the 
Eastern peace was now \vide8|)read, and for 
Herr von Kubimann, ground between the 
upper rrullstone of tbc» military and the low^u 
one of the Reichstag majorities, there was vtey 
little syii 1 pail ly— the less indetsl on aecoiint of 
tho additi(»nal fact that his private (‘haractea* 
luwl bfHMi openly attackinl in tho l^rcws in 
connexion with certain social irregularities he 
w'tis supposed to have b<H*n guilty of during 
his stay in Bukarost. 

Meanwhile a further German p(WO offensive 
had been set afloat. Tt.s ost(^nsible nuison w^as 
that Gerinaj»y's victory and prospects wore 
such that tho Allies had nothing to gain by 
continuing the war ; tliat nemesis overtook all 
those who throw in their lot with England, as 
witrios.s tho fate of Ih^Igium, Serbia, Russia ami 
Rumania ; and that if England’s Allies would 
desert her they might obtain a mitigation of 
their just deserts, an offer that would not bo 
repeated if laoglccted now. It was a trans- 
parent pretc^nce, anti not less transpart^nt was 
the underlying motive that prompU'd it. It 
was plain that those wdio directed Gennany’s 
destinies alnuidy percoiv^ed that without an 
tiarly peace tfanr co/uso was hopeless. For 
hem the tide had flowtsl to liigh-watnr mark 
in tiio East, and could only ebb ; while in the 
Wc>st the ebb bad begun. England s Allies, 
and especially France, at whom the ajipeal was 
the more directly aimed, hud before them in 
tho tenns of Brest'- I^-itovsk and Bukarest a 
living example of tlie German in his triumph ; 
if for no higher reason, it would have Ixnm* 
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worth whilo to Jioltl on. So the poaco offonsive 
onco iiioni died down without r()sult. Tho 
blaiidisliirionts in thc» Press, lo(i in chorus by 
tlu' press-bureau of tho Williohristrasse through 
its jirincipal mouthpiece Herr Oeorg Hernhard, 
fell upon cU*af (^ars, and tlio debate on the 
Kumaniun Tr(*aty in the Reichstag on June 22 
saw 11(MT von Kiihlmann with his back to the 
wall. 

J'ho occiision of tho (h*bate was the Budget 
t*stimate for the Foreign Office, and tho Foreign 
So(;retary surveyed the w'hole field of Cler- 
inany’s endeavours. He gave an account of 
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Prince Max's Government and later President 
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what had been dc»ckled at tho mooting at Main 
H(>adquaitera with regard to Austria, Poland 
and the various matters of Russia, Ukraine and 
the Baltic States. Jn these matters, though the 
Reichstag was not entirely in agreement with 
him, only a minor interest was taken. But on 
the vdtal question of peace, and tho tonns on 
wdiich Gonuauy was prepared to grant it, ho 
faced a distinctly hostile assembly. He was 
obliged to admit that “ in spite of Germany’s 
brilliant successes, and in spite of tho initiative 
in tho West remaining with Germany,” no 
limit could bo sot on the duration of the war, 
and no clear desire for peace was recognizable 
•among Geimany's enemies. Ho quoted a 


speech that had been delivered by von Molil o 
in tho Reichstag in 1890 that if war wort- i,) 
break out its duration and end could not 
calculated, anfl that it might become ^ a 
sevon-yoai-s’ war, a thirty -years* war.’* Ho 
added ; 

Thoro is a coinrnon idoa ainorigst tho public tlmf tlic 
IcMigth of th.5 war is Homuthing abjolutoly now, tvs if 
authoritaiivo quartxtrs in our tinio had iiovor n-ckorud 
on a very long war. This idea is incorrect. . . . tSiiuo 
the old master of Qormau strategy made this stateTHfnt 
tho conditions have altered only in tho sense that tht? 
Powers taking part in the war have onormottsly increased 
i heir nrinarnmits. 

In defining (jconnany’s war aims Herr von 
Ruhlmariri entirely omitted all mention of 
indemnities. He stipulated for “ the boun- 
daries drawn for us by history, meaning tho 
retention of Polish lands, Alsace-Lorraine and 
Schleswig ; a Colonial Empire ; and freedom of 
tho seas in time of war.” With regard to 
Bolgium, ” (jrormany declines to make any 
statement about Belgium which will hind her 
without in the least binding her eiiemios.” He 
ooiioludod by saying that a purely military 
decision of tho war could hardly be expected, 
and that the Gorman government wtis prepanKl 
to listen to plain unambiguous peace proposals. 

With those •utterances it may be said that 
the fate of von Jviihhnann as Foreign Secretary 
was settled. Tht^y wore distasteful to tlu) 
military party at Headquarters — ^Herr Scheido- 
marm at a subsequent stage of the debate drew 
a satirical picture of tho “ telephonic dnmirin^*’ 
to which tho General Staff must have subjected 
tho Foreign Secixitaiy as tho sontonoes of his 
speech reached them. Tho views were equally 
unpalatable to the Conservatives in the 
Roiclistag, whoso spokesman. Count VVestarp, 
made it plain that his party could no loiig^T 
tolerate a Foreign Secrotaiy who did not regard 
an inorooso in Germany’s power and territuiy 
as essential conditions of a peace which, 
moreover, must bo obtained by the swerd to 
be worth having at all. Herr Stresemann for 
tho National Liberals and Herr Naumanii for 
the Progressives joined in the attack, foitiog 
tho Foreign Secretary into something liko a 
recantation on tho following day. Count 
Hertling, in a speech intended to support 
that of his lieu tenant, frankly disavowed 
main thosis. This brought the Socialists inh) 
the open. They perceived that the Fort ign 
Secretary stood in a white sheet before 
wrath of Main Headquarters, and Herr 
Soheidomann observed, in the course of 
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throat to vote against tlio war crodits, ** Tho 
rotroat of Horr von Kiihbnann bofoiD Main 
Headqiiartera openod up unploasant vistas.'* 
Horr Haaso, in a spoocli tho points of whioh 
wore tipped with infinite s(;orn, declared “ tlio 
military autocracy, for whicli Count H<*rtling 
and Herr von Kuhlinann are hut figU^avi's, 
rules over us solely and alone. The man 
who really governs — namely Ceiioral von 
LudondorflP — should be plaocnl in the Cliaie 
oellor s chair.” 

This was in fact the bare truth. Tliree 
days later Count Hertling was summoned to 
Main Headquarter, and the dismissal of the 
Foreign Sooi’etary followed a week lat<'r. 
Under the stigma of deh^atism this siiiist('r 
figure pa.ssed for the time Ix'ing from the .stage 
of German aifaii-s, dismissed by his creatoi-s. 
As his successor tho military party chose a juiin 
after their own heart, Admiral vo I tintzo, tli- ii 
German jNIinister in ( -hristiania. 

'l*he threat of the Socialists to vote against 
tho war credit had becni regarded as a f>iece of 
demonstration. When it was found they 
meant business, steps were taken to refer the 
application for credit back to th(' Main Com- 


mittee. So Admiral von Hiiitze ,stt>pp('d into 
the XiU-ated shoes with the ('vil day postponed. 
His policy was detiiK'd at the outset by the 
Coloffiic (lazf’tfc in the' following lU'le ; 

Tlio cotulitiDu uiil ‘ikt to DUtioiiikl unity iw tliiit 
«iuthoritn.tivti < {ov.-rmucui quurt« rs, in uniNon with the 
(nTiium Army ('omiimnil. sliould |>rof«'ss one sin;;l ' hikI 
unitoil jirograuimo. Only llu*n ran ihry rlaiin tlmt the* 
sltntiM |,(« unitrcl. 

What was nmlly nunint was t luit t lu* command 
of tilt' jM'ople as of tlu* soldiers in the held was 
the j)rovince of Main I b‘a.(hpiart(a*s. Admiral 
v(ai I lintzi' was to IxMts li(Mit(aiant . 

'fhe new Foreign St'ciMdary laid come 
originally from the middli' classes and had 
joined th(' Xavy in 1 8iS2. Il(' sta ved liis !ii>it 
years afhnit and was hag-li<Mitenant to Admiral 
I)it‘tiich.s 1)11 1 ho occasion of th<‘ difference witli 
Admiral Dewey at Ma.nilla in llie Spanish- 
Am«‘rican war. Fn IhOlF h<‘ was attached to 
till' emhassy at Pclrograd. lb re he attractid 
tho pe!*sonal attention of the Kaiser, was 
promoted to the latik of wing adjutant and 
raisecl to the nohility. In lht)h he was naxal 
attache for thi' XorthiTn Kingdoms at Tetro- 
grad, and xx'as suhseqiient ly ma.de military 
plenipoteiitiaiy at the court of the Tsar* 
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During the early part of the war he had served 
as Minister in Christiania, his main occupation 
there being apparently the co-ordination of 
northern espionage and the maintenance of 
communication with Russian malcontents. 
Excej)t for a brief interval as Minister in 
Mexico his diplomatic experience had been 
almost wholly connected with Russian affairs. 



RBAR-ADMlflAL VON HINTZE. 

Foretitn SeoreUryi July-September, 1918« 

His initial ventures in his new capacity gave 
a keynote to his outlook, for in his fii'st public 
speech he toasted the ex-Kliodivo and promised 
the “ liberation ” of Ireland. This provoked 
in G(irmany the question whether he was to 
set the policy in these mattora, and drew from 
the Chancellor the statement that they w’ere 
his own province. At the conference betwwn 
von Hintze and the political leaders of the 
Reichstag, no secret was made of his view that 
Germany could not completely evacuate 
Belgium without a military, political and 
economic convention, or conclude peace before 
“ Ctennan industry was d(?finitely safeguarded 
by the incorporation of the Briey Longwy iron 
districts into Germany.'’ These views satisfied 
the Majority Socialists anil they decided to 
vote for the military credits. Count Hertling 
at the same time made a categorical statement 
on the subject of Belgium* “ as a pledge for 
future negotiation,” which in effect meant the 
satae^thing. This was as much of the ” vigorous 


policy” of Main Headquarters in the west as 
von Hintze wa.s permitted to put before the 
Reichstag, though actually there were in con- 
templation far -reaching annexations in French 
Lorraine and the occupied regior s. But as far as 
Hintze was concerned these matters were never 
begim. Things wore going badly with Germany 
in the East, and throughout tJie whole period 
of his tenure of oflice his eyes f umed in that 
direction. Count Mirbach had been murdered 
in Moscow ; now Marshal von Eichhorn was 
shot by a Russian in the open street in Kieff ; 
and Herr Helfferich, the special ambassador to 
Moscow for the arrangement of economic 
relations with R*iissia, went in fear of his life, 
and withdrew with his mission to Pskoff. 

The Allied Powders had given the world to 
understaiid that it was thcjir policy to annul 
Germany's J^’astern treaties at the peace table, 
and Main Headquarters was well aware that the 
only way of maintaining them was by an over- 
whelming victory. This they still hoped for, 
and they therefore devoted their attention to 
straightening out the tomis and arriving at an 
agreement with Austria. For this purpose a 
fresh conference was called at Mahi Head- 
quarters, It may have been intended to 
confine delil>erations to the outstanding ques- 
tions of Poland, Ksthonia, Lithuania, Finland, 
Courland, and the Ukraine- in themselves a 
large agenda but at an early stage the larger 
question of peace and war was raised by the 
Austrian representatives. The discussions pur- 
sued a somewhat troubled course. On the quos 
tion of Poland the Austriajx representatives did 
not appear to find it easy to comc» to an agree- 
ment with Gonnany, while on the general 
Russian question the disagreements betw'een 
Herr Holfforich and von Hintze were such that 
the former tendered his resignation. The 
meeting was followed by a peace move on the 
part of Gonnany, led by the Press and intro- 
duced by Herr Solf in a speech delivered on 
Aiigust 20 to the Gonnan Society, in which an 
insincere attempt was made to hoodwink the 
Allies on the subject of Belgium and thereby 
to provoke them into somoform of peace nego- 
tiations. For the watchword of Gennan policy 
had now become, “ Hold what you have in the 
East, and get the Vjest you can in the West.” 
But the transparent pretence of Self’s assertion 
that Gonnany had never intended to ” keep 
Belgium in any form ” did not deceive any- 
body. It was replied to in trenchant manner 
by Lord Robert Cecil, and it served alone for 
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iiHe aa propaganda in Germany. The s[)eech 
is of interest only in that Prince Max of Baden 
came forward with a similar statement to that 
of Herr Solf» and drew some attention to 
himself as an upholder of moderate war aims. 

The month of August was full of disappoint- 
ments for the Germans in the field. The 
French had retaken the Lassigny Massif, and 
kad driven the Germans with heavy losses from 
Soissons. The British had advanced on the 
Aiicro, while in the Eastern theatre of war 
AHenby in Palestine was continuing his vic- 
torious advance on beyond Jerusalem. The 
moral of the Allies had never been higher, while 
that of Germany’s allies was waning rapidly. 
Austria and Bulgaria had both clearly had 
enough ; Turkey fought in continuous n^ti’oat. 


Now began for Gonnany a fateful period. The 
schemes for the solution of Eastern problems — 
what Herr Scheidomaim called “ the game of 
King -making in tlie East ha<l to be laid 
aside, ami it was destine<l never to be taken up 
again. At the beginning of Soptoinb(»r vtui 
Hintze paid a visit to Viemia, as usiuil iind<»r 
the pretence of ihscussing some aspect of th(» 
Polish questiini, in regard to which no agreement 
had yet htM*n reached with Austria. But Aus- 
tria had by now in view the urgent necessity 
for an (Muly piuice. and it was the form which 
this was to take that really formed tlio discus- 
sion between him and Baron Burian. A dead- 
lock was reached in which Geniituiy on tho one 
haml was pressing Austria to coneludo an 
unpalatable settk'inent. r(>garding Iceland bi^foro 
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any mo\^« should bo uiado ; while tho 

charaettir of iho Polish ofTor on the part of 
({onnaiiy was suoh that ihiron Burian appears 
to have thought any peace prehtrablo. 

Atistm-JIungarian note was issued ou 
September 15, and was diroctotl to all the 
bi‘lligeronts. It invited tla^so governments “ to 
s(»nd delegates to a confidential and non- 
binding discussion of basic principles,” with a 
view to further explanations. That this note 
was not altogether approved of by Gormaiiy 
sptHulily bocaino evident. Herr von Payor in 
a Hi)tMX'h at Stuttgart delivoro«l a few days pre- 
viously to tho issue of the Note, tho contents of 
which wero known f.o tho Gennan Govommont, 
outlined what ho callf'd Gofinany’s irreducible 
ptjace t<»rms. The spwch was delivered in an 
distinctly truculent tone, and it contained the 
|)rinciplo that Germany alone was to settle tho 
fates of Poland, Finland and tho border states, 
and would tolerate no intta-vention by tho 
Allies in her troatUiS with Russia, IJkrainia ami 
Rumania. Ho also demanded tho return of all 
Germany s colonies, and the riglit to exchange 


them for others. Then only would Germany 
evacuate the occupied regions-- if'it ploascf! 
her to flo so. The’purpose of this w'as apparciu ; 
it was tho intention of the Gormans to w!*ccU 
any such pc*ace overtures. In the midst of 
discussion which followed the issue of tin' 
Austrian commiuiication came a bombshell iu 
tho shape of tho Bulgarian rorpiost for nn 
armistice. ^ 

Tho war wearuioss of Bulgaria had long Ixmmi 
apparent to all obsorvoi*s of Central l*hui>pva!i 
aflairs, and there was no real siu-prist) win mi 
M. MalinolT came in to succetd M. Rarloslax «)fi, 
and to moderate the Bulgarian war aims. • 'Fin* 
advance of tho French and British in i\l acts Ionia 
had begun arul a cry had gone up to Geiinaiiy 
for help. It 'was not forthcoming, and on 
September 2t)th a Bulgarian dologation, with 
th«3 authority of tlie Sobranje, started to get 
into touch with Fntente commanders for tlu' 
purpose of arranging an armistict^. 

An outburst of anger throughout Germany 
was follow(»d by a parliamentary crisis, in which 
tho main feature was tho sudden accession to 
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tho ranks of the combination of tho Majority 
Socialists, Progressives and somo parts of tho 
Centro party, which had favoured a coalition 
Government in its supremo dissatisfaction of 
tho policy that had been coiulucted by Count 
Hertling and von Hintzo. Socialists 

issued a manifesto setting forth tho minimum 
tenns on wliich they would accept olTice in a 
coalition govormiient. These included the 
acceptance of the prin(*iplo of the League of 
Nations, a declaration on Belgium, its restorai- 
tion, an understanding on th() question of an 
indcmmty ; the restoi ation of Serbia and 
Montenegro ; the peace treaties of Hi’est- 
Litovsk and Bucharest not to hinder tho 
couclusion of peace, and the establishment of 
ci\il atbninistration in all occupied tt^rritoiics ; 
autonomy for AlsacovLorraine ; suffrage ndorin 
both in tho federal states and in Prussia; and 
tho repeal of Article IX, claust} 2 (prohibiting 
members of tho Reichstag from becoming mem* 
Vjors of the Federal (Council) and frcH'dom of 
mof'ting and tho Press. Before the Bulgariari 
disaster all further opposil.ion to ])arliamontari- 
sation broke tlowu. On Sej)t('mb(a' .‘lO the 
Kaiser issued a rescript <lismissing Count 
lltMlling and authorizing tho |)j‘('i)a!’ation of a 
mmisuro by which I, he ( Jorman [leoplo sliould 
“ cooperaxte more effectively than heretofore 
in <lociding tho fate of l.ho Fatherland,” and 
that “ men who are sin)porto<l hy tho confidence 
of the people shall to a wide extent coo[)erato 
in tho rights and duties of tho ( Joveriunent.” 
At tho same time it was announced that von 
liintze had resigned, and that his resignation 
liad been accepted. His brief career* as Foreign 
Secretary had been one of continuous failurtc 
With liis eyes on tho loot of Russia, lie had 
failed to perceive that the fii*st conditions 
requisite for bringing it home were tho di^fent 
of tho Allies in the West and the unity of 
Germany’s ow*n support(>i*s. 

The battle of Amiens had b<M‘n fought on 
August S—IO with disastrous results for the 
Gennans. Ludendorff’s offensive had flcfi- 
nitely failed, and at the Coimcil of August 14 
it had been generally agreed by the Anny 
- Command that a military victory had bc*come 
iinpossiblo. The view had even been put 
forward tliat an iimiiediate overture should be 
made for an annistice through Pn^sident 
Wilaon, but tho l^iser had opposed this, 
preferring to wait for an opportune moment 
(meaning the next German success in the 


West) to ath^mpt to come to an uiidtu'sianding 
through neutral mediation. Aer’ording to 
IbuT von Berg, Chief of tlie Kaisca’s Civil 
(Cabinet, who was pn^sent, then* was a section 
of the Council which favoured Holland as a 
mediator. The project tlien faih'd, but the 
question of direct appeal to America came up 



THE KAISER AND THE KING OF SAXONV 

again wlH*n Bulgaria had collajised. The 
decision that was reached iiidi(!ates onc</ more 
the Mililary party jis the substance of which 
the Riachstag was only the sluulow, h»r it wiw 
at this ])oint that tie* dociHii)n was riMiched to 
bring in Prince Maximilian of Baden as ('han- 
iM'llor. 'the post was olfered to liim with tlm 
instruction that ho should immediately address 
a reqic'st to President W ilson for th(' opt^ning 
of Peace negotiations. ^J’he Reichstag, the 
Pr(\ss, and the G<u*man people witc allowed 
to Hj)eculate for 24 hours on tlie (.’han* 
cellor crisis, and wcr«^ then pmsente.d with tho 
new (3hancellor ; but the crisis was in fact 
militaiy, and must be regur<led us part of a 
jnameuvro in the f)roceHS of avoiding a itulitary 
dibits tra. ^ 

Prince Maximilian of Badtm, tirst cousin of 
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PRINCE MAX OF BADEN SPEAKING IN THE REICHSTAG. 
The Prince it indicated by a white cross. 


the reigning Grand Duke of Baden • closely 
related by his marriage with Princess Marie 
Louise of Brunswick to the Gennan Emperor, a 
General of Cavalry and President of the Baden 
Upper House, had previously appeared in Im- 
perial Gennan politics as a man of more moderate 
views, though tho Council and the Kaiser 
could have been under no illusion regarding tho 
typo of “ democracy ” to which he adhered. 
Still, it was thought he might be acceptable 
both to the German people and to the Allies, 
Tho Army Command was still under the 
impression that the Gennan nation dearly 
loved a prince ; while in Entente countries 
there was thought to bo the view that Prince 
Max was supposed to have attempted to 
exercise a moderating influence on tho treat- 
ment of prisoners of war by tho Gennan Army 
oflicials. 

On tho other hand, the same qualities laid 
him open to suspicion from both sides of the 
Reichstag, Tho Conservatives looked askance 
at his democratic aspirations, while the 
more progressive elements were aware of 
rumours that he was only doing lip -service to 
democracy. How correct the latter estimate 
was may be seen from a letter he had written 
to Prince Alexander von Hohenlohe on the 
subject of a speech ho himself had made in the 
Baden Chamber, taking for his text tho Sennon 
on the Moimt, and suggesting that “ not hatred 


of our foes, but rather love of Gemuiny, should 
bo tho soldier’s true motive in fighting.” In 
the letter to Prince Alexander, which w'as 
dated January 12, 1918, Prince Max had 
written in explanation of his speech : 

For many a day I have longed to have a good dig at 
our enomios, and to hold up to ridiniilo thin affected 
judioial attitude of thoira in the matter of reEpongibility 
for tho war as well as their rant about “democracy.** . . . 

Ah my object was also to laugh to scorn the democratic 
war-cry of the Western Powers, I hod to como to some 
sort of compromi.se with my audience about our own 
internal affairs. As I quite decline to acerpt any such 
thing as Western Democracy for Germany and Baden 
I had perforce to tell my hearers that I perfectly under- 
stood their needs. . . . 

I vish to have the greatest possible indemnities no 
matter in what form, so that after the war we may not 
be too poor. I am not yet in favour of anything more 
being said about Belgium than has already beten said. 
Our enemies know enough, and in dealing with such a 
cunning and astute opponent as England Belgium is 
the only object of compensation we possess, . . , 

I have a very poor opinion of the moral di.>^po?ition 
of the nilers of our enemies, as well as the terrible lack 
of judgment among tho people whom they rule. 

Those, then, wore tho views of tho new 
Chancellor in the previous January. It would 
have been little short of a miraculous con- 
version if by September he had foimd salvation 
in democracy. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that the appoint- 
ment of this “ democratic ” Chancellor was 
made not by tho people, but by the Emperor 
and the Anny Commanders, a fact in itself 
the negation of what waa pretended. But the 
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Socialists declared themselves satisfied, and 
Prince Max speedily fonned his coalition 
government. The Socialist meinlxjrs woi-e 
Herr Scheidemann as Minister without Port- 
folio, Herr Bauer as Minister for J^abour (a 
new office), and Dr. David as lender- Sec notary 
for Foreign Affairs. Prince Max’s first en- 
deavour was to attempt to hearten Austria 
into holding out during the forthcoming 
negotiations, and he sent (and published) a 
flamboyant telegram to Baron Burian, praying 
that the glorious deeds of the armies, the 
determination of the peoples, and the loyal 
cooperation of the Governments might lend 
to an honourable peace. Baron Burian sent 
a suitable reply. And indeed Prince Max had 
need of some such device. Austria was show- 
ing hemelf less aiul less inclined to be bound 
by her treaty to fight for Germany when 
Germany was fighting mainly for the mtention 
of Alsace-Lorraine and the best possible bargain 
in Belgium, to say nothing of aspiration.s in 
Poland at Austria’s expense. 

If we look but a little way beneatii the 
siu’face of Army schemes and Reichstag 
politics at this period, wo find social Goi*many 
and the Geiman Army seething with discontent. 
The people at home, largely ignorant of tho 
true .state of affairs in tho field, werc3 yet 
depressed with all they knew ; the soldiers 
were discouraged by defeat and inclined to 
Ixdiove that the Army loaders, not les.s than 
tho people at home, had ‘‘ let them down.” 
These symptoms of Army uar(»st developed 
rapidly, and already reports were being rtceivocl 
in Berlin by tho General Staff on the unre- 
liability of tho troops, together with ominous 
news of outbreaks at the naval ports and 
strikes and riots in the great cities. 

On the top of this tho British fought and 
won the decisive action of Cambrai. They 
broke the Hindenburg line, while the French 
took St, Quentin. Tho Supremo Command, 
which had been inclined to follow tho Kaisers 
lead, at any rate to the extent of giving Prince 
Max plenty of time, suddenly gave way to 
something like panic. A request was made 
to Prince Max urging tho uninediate dispatch 
of tho peace offer owing to the acute danger of 
the military situation, since a break-through 
might occur at any moment. The Chancellor 
lias described the progress of negotiations 
himself ♦ : — 

I made the oountor-propoeal that the Oovemroent 
* Pr§%uii^phe JahrbUfiher, November, 1918. 


hhoiild as it« first act put forward a detailed war 
pro|;raTuine, making clour to tlu' whole world our agnn*- 
nmnt with tho principlen of l*ro«ident Wilson and our 
roiwiincsH to make heavy national sacrific(»s for th««Ke 
principhvs. 

The military authorities n^plied to this that no eflect 
could any lotif^cr bo counted on from such a doiuon- 
^t ration ! the situation at the front demanded an armis- 
ti<*e proprjsal within 24 hours. If 1 did not offer it tho 
old Governinent would have to bring it out. 

Kt'xt day (k'noral LudcndoiiT tclophonod to 



HERR VON BERG. 

Chief of the Kaiser's Civil Cabinet. 

Berliu flu? draft nf a Nott? to America. This 
draft scared Priuct? Max, who replied that the 
cousequcnc<?.s of such action under pressure 
of military dist^^ss would involve the loss of 
the Gorman colonitvs, Alsace-Lorraine and 
parts of I 'oland concessions that the Inde- 
pendent Hocialists did.not yet oven contemplate. 
But the army commanders were in n<» stat<? of 
miiul for discussion. It has since been stated 
that General laiderulorfT liad completely lost 
his nerve, and one can picture tho panic and 
distraction that agitated Spa anti Berlin. 
Hintlenburg peremptorily n?plied to Princt? 
Max’s objections by stating that tho Army 
Command insi8t^3d on its demand for an 
immediate offer of peace, A noto in tho terms 
previously telephoned by Ludendorff was 
thereupon drawn up and was s<?nt to tho 
President of the United States. It requested 
the President to invite all belligerc?nt8 to* send 
plenipotentiaries for the purpose of opening 
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negotiations. The Note stated that it accopte<l 
the programme set forth by the President of 
the United States in his message to Congress 
of January 8, 1918 (the Fourteen Points) and 
in his latter pronouncements, especially his 
speech of September 27 (the Four Principles). 
The Note added that “ with a view to avoiding 
further bloodshed th(^ Cennan Government 
requests the immediate conclusion of an 
armistice on land and water and in the air.” 

*At the same timc^ a Not<^ of somewhat similar 
t<mor was dispatched by Austria, and in a 
speech to the Heichstag Prince Max explaine<l 
that “ Turkey was about to take a similar step.” 

Prince Max in his speech to the lieichstag 
made only tht^ slightest reference to the military 
situation. The political lieads of (kuTuany 
had begun to bo more dt^eply concerned with 
the internal position of (iennany as it would 
'pn>sent itself to outsiders. But he laid great 
strt»S3 on the point that ” (he manner in which 
Imperial leadership has now been const ituted 
is not something e[)h(mi('ral, and that when 



GUSTAV BAUER. 

Minister of Labour in Prince Max's Government, 
1918. 

peace comes a Government cannot again be 
formed which does not find its support in the 
Reichstag and does not draw its leaders f roin it.” 
The general tone of his speecdi, taken with the 
referoiioo in the Note to negotiations, suggest 
that ho still hoped to bargain with the Allies 
notion the basis of the Fourteen Points of 
Mr. Wilson, but on the territorial paragraphs 


of tho Reichstag programme. Prince Max 
himself declared in private that ho considered 
the dispatch of tho Note premature. 

Though the immediate effect in Germany 
was one of relief at tho prospect of an early — 
some oven thought immediate — termination 
of hostilities, there were plenty of people aihong 
the commercial magnates and the Junkers to 
raise an outcry. ” Our demarche,'' wrote Herr 



Dr. EDUARD DAVID. 

Urder-Secretary for Foreign^ Affairs in Prince 
Max’s Government. 

VValther Rathenau in the Vossische Zeilung on 
the next day, “ was over-hasty. Th(' answer 
will come ; it will be unsatisfactory ; worse 
still, it will bo negative and humiliating and 
will demand too much. We must not bo 
surprised if the immediate evacuation of the 
Wt»st, if not of Alsace-Lorraine, is demanded.” 

Echoing the Junker party at tho Council, he 
ailvocatod a levy en rnm^'C for a final struggle, 
a view that was finding considerable support 
among the Conservatives. It is more than 
doubtful whether such a scheme could have 
Ixien carried through, and it served to depict 
the ignorance that prevailed in Germany as 
to the true state of tlie country. The idea was 
trenchantly attacked by the Vorudrts, which 
pointed out that “ there had been such levies 
in the past, but that they always began by the 
people froiung its anns for tlie righteous'struggle 
and eradicating from its ranks elements which 
did not belong there.” It went on to point 
out that tho French had risen en masse in 1792, 
and as preliminary to this the metaee had 
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;riiillotined Louis XVT and about a thousand 
jiristocrats in the September days, and it 
(U)ueUidod : “That, my Conservative gentle- 
luon, is what the ‘ final struggle ’ will kK>k like. 
Choose whether you want it ! ’* 

Main Headquarters chose that they did not 
want it and the idea was not procofMled with. 
President Wilson replied to the Ck^nnan Note 
with very little ado. Two points stood out in 
his answer — that he would not propose an 
anuistice to the Allies so long as th(^ (ierinan 
Armies stood on their soil ; and that h<^ dJsin'd 
to know whether the Chancellor was speaking 
for the constituted authorities of the Empire 
who had so far conduct<Mi the war. 

The fonnor was a matter of action and 
could bo arranged ; the second had been fort»- 
s<ien in Germany when the new coalit ion govern- 
ment was formed. In this latter Cf)nnexion 
it is necessary to revert to three questions that 
had been agitating the Reichstag almost from 
the era of von Kuhlmann. Theses were : The 
Prussian Franchise, Autonomy for Alsac<*- 
iiorraine, and tlie Imperial Constitution. 

The question of wi<lening tho antiquated 
system of class, pluralistic and property voting 


for tho elections to the Prussian Diet had long 
been a matter of debate. Tlie systt'iu was 
admittedly one of the worst in Europe, and any 
real scheme of inform ctuild hanlly be done by 
way of amendment. Only complete abolition 
and the framing of an ontin'ly new <df*ctoral 
system couhl havi' bnnight it into lini> with 
modern ideas. But for this v^eiy reason it was 
one of he mainstays of the pow(T of Prussia, 
and the figlit for nlorm had been bitti'r. It 
had now reaclunl the stage at whi<!h the Lower 
Mouse had abn<»st given way to tla^ demand 
for mardiood suffrage and had come into sJiarp 
collision with the l’p|»er House. It was well 
known that the Kaiser did not favtnir reform, 
ami the fact that in his s|>e(»eh to the work<*rs 
of Essen In' had not eNen mentioned the 
subject was not allowed by the {Sttcialists to 
pa«ss witbiait notice. As for tlu' CppiT House of 
the i)i('t, it was to n‘tain tlu' hereditary 
members who luul hitherto been in it, also 
fourteen Burgomastem, 1h<' pn'siihaits <d the 
Agricailtural Chamb<‘rs, five imanbers of the 
Evangelical Church, thi'ee (.’alholitt l^ishops, 
represen tativM'H of a.ssocia.1 ions of fa.inili<'S 
distinguished by i'xtensiv4' family propfU’ty, 



entrance to the seat of the armistice commission at spa, formerly 

THE GERMAN HEADQUARTERS. 

German officers ditplayin^ a white fle^. 
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ovory uriivorsity, and a number of other insti- 
tutions likely to have views of tho more 
n?a(;tionary typo. As a concession. Industrial 
Chambers (associations of workmen) were to 
have twelv'e seats ! 

It is possible that if Prussia had had tho 
political foresight to grant autonomy to Alsace- 
Lorraine at an earlier period of its history 
events in Western Europe might have taken a 
very tlifleront course. Instead of autonomy tho 
province had been governed in a manner that 
had become a by -word in Germany and 


amended so far as to admit the cooperation 
tho Socialists in Prince Max's Governnunf, 
though Ministerial nominations were still t)io 
prerogative of the Kaiser. But this was onlv 
the fringe of the matter. Article XI. read us 
follows : — 

“Tho presidency of tho Federation belongs 
to tho King of Prussia who bears the name of 
Gennan Emperor. The Emperor has to re]n?-- 
sont the Empire internationally, to declare war 
and to conclude peace in tho name of i lio 
Empire, to enter into alliances and other 



A SITTING OF THE PRUSSIAN DIET. 


throughout Europe had been crystallized into 
tho word “ Zabernism." All attempts on the 
part of the more moderate elements in the 
Heiclistag to do away with this reproach had 
been firmly resisted. Successive Chancellors 
had done lip-service to tho need while setting 
their faces against the act. And now the Wilson 
Note had arrived without any stops towards 
the settlement of Alsace-Lorraine having been 
taken 

With n^gard to the Gorman Imperial Con- 
stitution some little progress had been made. 
Article IX. of the Constitution had provided 
that no member of the Federal Council should 
also be a member of the Heichstag, a provision 
r which effectually excluded the Socialists from 
participating in the Government. This had been 


treaties with Foreign Powers, and to accrrdit 
and receive Ambassadors.'* 

This, in fact, was the paragraph which 
constituted the Kaiser “ Supremo War IjokI/' 
a title of which he had always been inordinat«'ly 
proud. It was to be doubted whether at tin* 
moment of failure he would bo so anxious tu 
rotain it. On the other hand, by an adc^'if 
emendation of tho text, the odium of docIariu^J 
I>eace as a beaten nation might be shifted to 
the parliainentarized Government and di<‘ 
Kaiser might escape responsibility. It was tlic 
courae he had counselled the Tsar to tako in 
1905 .* 

The Article was duly amended to read :• 
“The assent of the Federal Council ami 
t • The Willy-Nicky correspondence. 
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the Reichstag is requisite for a declaration of 
war in the name of the Empire. Peace treaties, 
as well as those treaties with foreign States 
wliich relate to the subjects of Imperial legis- 
lation, require the approval of the Federal 
Coimcil and the Reich .tag.** 

Other articles were changed to give etTect to 
the responsibility of the Chancellor to the 
Reichstag for the acts of the Kaiser and to 
^Vendor the counter-signature of the Chancellor 
necessary for naval and military ap|)ointments. 
Little enough would have been accoinplishod by 
these changes in actual practice. They would 
have boon full of loopholes in their applioation, 
as no doubt they were meant to be. But they 
served to satisfy German vanity on the one 
hand and to enable the Kaiser to “shift the 
odium *’ on the other ; while their main object 
was to convince Mr. Wilson that he now had to 
do with a modem democratized State. The 
clianges were at a subsequent date confinnodby 
a decree of the Kaiser in which the following 
characteristic passage occurred ; — 

On the occasion of this step, which ia so nioinentoua 
'• for the future history of the German people. I have a 
dcaire to give oxpreaaion to rny feelings. 


Prepared for by a series of Oovorntnent acta, h new 
order now oomes into force nihioh transform the funda- 
mental rights of the Kaiser’s jxtsoii to the ptH)ple. Thus 
cornea to a cloao a period which will stand in honour 
Indore the eyes of futtire generations. 

Thus tho ground had boon |)ropaivd for all 
twontualitios. But tho roply of Prosidont W'il 
was not at all to tlio tasto of tho Army (Vun- 
inandoi*s. JjiKlondoril* by now had n^covt'rod 
from his attuek of UiU-vos, whil»» tho position at 
tho front liad to somo t*xtont lu'on stahilizod. 
Thoro occurs in Gornum export (uiticism i>f th<* 
fighting at this period a decidedly inon> hopeful 
note. Tho Army rommandoi-s bt^gan to think 
they liatl boon a littk' ovi‘r-hasty in sending 
their demand to Princt' Max, and on receipt of 
tho President's rt'ply they rt'presonted to the 
Conference held in Berlin on Octol>er 9 that 
Germany was not obliged to accept all that 
President Wilson demanded.* But while a gii'ut 
change had evidently come o\"er Main Head- 
quarters tho civilians had become more doubt- 
ful. When Ludeudorff was asked to state 
plainly how long he thought the anny could 
hold out he could only give very vague replies. 

• Gorman Wbito Book, 191W. 



VALENCIENNES MUSEUM AFTER THE GERMAN OCCUPATION. 
Notieea were left Ibet the ftetue, bed bee. removed by the Germen MiUtery Aothotit.ee 
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conflict of opinion was now in 
})otween the civilians, who wore prepared to 
take President Wilson’s proposals as a “ basis 
for negotiations,” and the military party who 
wore for fighting on. It was decided to 
temporize, and Herr SoK, os one who could 
bo thrown over if necessary, was put up to 
reply. In a note dated October 12, addressed 
by him to President Wilson, it was declared 
%hat the object of the Oeiinan Oov'eriiment 
in entering into discussions would be only to 
agree upon practical details of the a])plication 
<jf the terms laid down in (he ” Fourtetm 


2. That no armn|?«nient can Yw accoptod which doiw 
not provide absolutely 8atisf«,.tory safopuard« and 
piarantoos for the present military suprt maoy of iho 
Allied and Associated Arini<»s in the Held 


3. Tlmt till’ AllioU nntl A^fitciiUi-U I>ow,.in will ni.t, 
coiM-iil (o «„ ftniiisticM- KO lonK .u tlio arm...! fonvs of 

(..■rmnriycominii,. ilioir ill,.go| a„.i 

^neh ivs tht* sinking of pass«fnger ships and their life- 
boats },y Mibnmrines and the wanton <lestrnetion of 
life and pn>jv*rty in Flanders and France 


4. That arbitrary power to disturb tlu» |H.a<‘(, of tho 
world, sueh us the Government eont veiling Germany 
must be destroyisl. 


'I’liat n separate reply wouhl be made to Austria. 


This answer, which in (dT«M‘t meant the , 
abdication of the Kaisi r, produced a storm at 



A DETACHMENT OF BRITISH CAVALRY IN SFA. 


Points ” speech and Pre.sidont Wilson’s sub- 
sequon*: addresses. The Note accepttHl evacua- 
tion of the occupied tt^rritories, and add<Hl that 

the Chancellor, supported by the will of the 
great majority of the Reichstag, sp(?aks in the 
name of the Gk^rman Government and the 
Oerman people.” 

The Note of Herr Solf, by its lack of straight- 
forwardness, created among the Allied and 
Associated Powere a very unfavourable impres- 
sion, and on October 16 President Wilson 
dispatched , a further and much more definite 
Note. In this he Udd it down clearly : — 

1. That the procMf of evacuat ion and t he conditiouH 
of an armistice are matters which must bo left to tlio 
judgment and advide of the military adviaen of tho 
Allied and Associated Powers, 


Berlin niul at Main J Icadijiinrtcrs. The 
Supreme (’ommand at oncf» desired to break 
off all peace attmnpts. A long period of dis- 
cussion ensued. And at this iioint in the 
negotiations th(» abdication of the Kaiser 
began to be spoken of and written about, even 
in ejuartors liitherto suspected of nothing but 
the nM»st exaggerated loyalty to the throiun 
The Socialists of Bavaria passed a n^solution 
that (Jennaiiy should he recount ituted into a 
people's Statf% am I th(> Munich pafiers called on 
the Kaiser to give a shining example to his 
people by sacrificing himself. In vain did tlie 
(’liancollor reply that ” the groaU^r sac.rifice 
wtw to n'lnain.” The tone of the country was 
nienacing ; a break -thiougli seemed imminent^ 
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THB KAISER’S ABDICATION. 


and the Anny Imd settled the question for 
itself ; peace having been mooted no power on 
earth could galvanize the soldiers into full 
resistance again. Throughout Gennany there 
was now clear indication that a disappoint- 
ment of peace hopes would be fraught with the 
most serious oonsequences not only for the 
^tate but also for the Throne. 


Yet tho Army Command still hesitated. 
Another reply was dredted, though it was of a 
natiue that oould have no other purpose than 
to gain time. This argued that -the present 
strexigth on the fronts must be made “the 
basis of arrangements'^ that will safeguard and 
guarantee ** the annistice, and tliat orders had 
been sent to the submarine oonuuanders to 
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ceaae torpedoing passenger ships — ^though even 
those orders might take some time to roaoli 
their destinations. Also Article XI. of the 
Constitution, as amended, was put forward as 
proof of the desired change in the Government 
of Germany. At the same time Prince Max 
met the Reichstag and delivered a speech with 
Ihe double purpose of convincing the Allies 
that Germany had been thoroughly parlin- 
mentarizod, and at the same time convincing 
Ills supporters that it had not been overdone in 
the process. Neither Herr Self’s Note nor 
Prin(^ Max’s speech deceived anybody outsider 
Germany, least of all President Wilson. In his 
rejoinder to Herr Solf, dated October 23, the 
President again declared that the only armistice 
ho would feel justified in recommending would 
bo one that would leave the Allied and Asso- 
cftitod Powers in a position to make a renewal 
of hostilities impossible, and to safeguard and 



HERR OTTO LANDSBERG. 

Minister of Art and Literature. 

enforce the details of the subsequent peace. 
He added: — 

It does not appear that the principle of a Govominetit 
responsible to the Qermao people has fully worked 
out, or that anygnarantoes exist or are in contemplation 
that the alteration of principle and practice now partially 
agreed upon will be permanent . 

He pointed out that the Gennan people had 
no means of commanding the acqiuoscence of 
tho military authorities in the popular will, and 
that if the Allies must deal with the “ military 
masters and monarchical autocrats ” they 
must demand not peace but surrender. 

There could be no mistaking the plain 
speaking of President Wilson’s communications. 
In the period c'>vorod by them Austria had 


surrendered and Turkey luul asked for an 
annistice. Yet there were still Generals who 
thought they could make the disilhisioiUMi 
CJerman troops fight on. General von Miidra 
and General vou Gallwitz woi’e evtui at tliis 
moment seeking at Main Hcuidquarters per- 
mission to make a fir^al atkaupt to show that 
Gt nnany’s position was better than the reports 



HERR LIEBKNEGHT. 
Leader of the Independent Socialists. 


had mad(} out.. But the i ejection of the annis- 
tice was now impossible. The Gennan people 
regarded the war aa over, and whtmovor on 
attemi^t to delay its conclusion was Buspectod 
tho troops rose in revolt. Tliere was now a 
.sudden accoss of liurritsl zeal for social rc»fonn 
among tho civilian heads, A la.st effort wan 
made in regard to Alsace-Lorraine to ])resent. 
the Allies W’itli a fait accompli of a refonned 
Alsatian State within the Gennan Kinpire, an<l 
an Alsatian Gov cu’iior, wuth an Alsatian Gouncil 
and Constitution began to be j)ush(Hi forward. 
But tho Alsoco representatives in tho Reichstag 
would have none of it. Dr. Hiigy, in tho intro- 
duction of tho draft refoiins for first dis- 
cussion in the Reichstag, said : 

Wo aru cool towards thn arinounood rdfonuH. Tho 
proHcei ByHtem has lain on AIhoco oh a foreign doniinHtion 
for forty yoara. Tho Zaborn affair has booorne a world 
affair, and led in no Hiriall moajiur.) to tho world war. In 
AbiaoO'Lorraino we do not undoratand how, in tho 
E4ticlistag, tlu; Wilson programme can be fU;ccfptod and 
sirnultanooxiMly a now Federal State bo created. 

Equally unreal and hurried were tho debates 
on the Prussian froncliise and the re-drafting 
of the clauses of the Constitution. In the 
Prtissian Diet tho Conservatives fought the 
extension of tho franchise to the lost, while ip 
tho Reichstag the Conservatives and National 
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THE GERMAN SHIP MARKGRAF. 

The imprisonment of stokers of this ship led to the mutiny at Kiel. 


Ijiborals, in thoir dosiro to dofoat any altoration 
in tlio (^institution, tore the now draft to pieces 
in thoir ciitioal oxaniination of its wording, 
revealing thereby the pasteboard nature of 
the whole thing. But events in (jromiany 
showed that the situation would brook no 
further delay. While . on Ootolier 20 the 
National Liberals and (conservatives in the 
Reichstag were vowing they would never 
consent, TIorr Solf was penning his dispatch 
of October 27, in which, with final protestations 
of (jionnany’s complete parliainontarization, 
ho acct»pte<l without reserve the terms on which 
President Wilson had agreed to moiliate for an 
armistice. 

Those terms wore accepted by the Allies 
with one important reservation — the clause 
relating to the Freedom of the Seas. The 
phrase was ambiguous ; President Wilson had 
never defined what iiieaning ho attached to it, 
and the Allies stated they could not accept 
some of the interpretations put upon it. But 
with tliis reservation, Ih*esident Wilson’s pro- 
posals for an annistice were agreed to. The 
infonnation waa^ convoyed to the German 
G^vomineiit that Marshal Foch alone was 
authorized to communicate the actual con- 


ditions and guarantees, and the German 
delegates, General von Winterfeld, General 
von Giindell, Admiral von Mulk»r, and Herr 
Krzberger, left immediately to get into touch 
with the Allied liru«. 

Meanwhile a rapid change had taken place 
in the outlook in (h^imany. Public patienc*^ 
had grown threadbare in the last stages of 
the war, and the delays, coupled with the 
apparent insincerity of the Goveriunent in 
dialing with the reforms, became imbearable 
Revolts broke out in many places, clearly 
foreshadowing a revolution. At Kiel, as usual 
the first to display storm -signals, members of 
the Independent Socialist body, emerging 
from the comparative obscurity that liad 
shrouded thoir movements since thoir split 
with the Majority, held a public meeting to 
demand the release of some stokers of the 
battleship Markgraf, who had boon imprisoned 
for refusing to put to sea when tho Navy had 
decided to venture all on a last sea-battlo. 
A procession formed and paraded the town after 
storming the naval barrck^ks and liberating 
some of the men in question. In tho town they 
came into collision with a cordon of soldiers, 
and were fired upon. In the bnd the demon- 
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.strators gained the day; and by the next 
laoriiing the coritroh of the town and port was 
ill their hands. Modelling their taetica on 
those of the Russian revolution, the Indepen- 
dents proceeded to sot up in Kiel a Soldioi-s\ 
Sailors* and Workmen’s Council. Next day 
however, Herr Haussmann, one of the now 
A^nisters, and Herr Noske, tlu> Majority 
Socialist, arriveti in Kiel, and in agreement 
with the Soldiers’ Council (as it had now 
eotno) they took over the management of affairs. 

The revolt spread rapidly to other towns, 
* Tlambiirg and Bremen being among the fii-st to 
show signs of <listtfftK.‘tion. Coiuicils wore 
cstabli.she<l at both place's. At Cologne a 
general strike was follow'od by an outbreak of 
violence and the taking over of tlio city by a 
Council. J3emon.strations occurred at Drc'sden 
and other Saxon cities. In nt^arly every case 
the revolt was Jed by the extreme wing of the 
Indepondout Socialists, among wJiom Ij(Mlebour 
and Liebkneclit (who had some time previously 
bwn released from jirison) were most promi* 
lu'iit. In MunieJi, after three days of 
ilenionstration, a Republic was dt'clared 
for Bavaria, with the Hocialist fanatic Kurt 
Kisner as presi<lent. The change came with 
startling rapi<lity in Berlin. Herr Kbort, on 
behalf of the Majority Socialists, had dedivored 
to Prince Max on November 7 an ultimatiini 
domamling immediate conclusion of the armis- 
tice, an amnesty for military offences, imme<liate 


rlemocrati/ation of Ihussia and th<» Kixleral 
States, and the imme<liate settlement of tho 
Kaiser question. 'I’lie alternative was tlio 
w'ithdraw'al of tla> Socialists from tlu' (Jovern- 
ineiit. The (dwincollor responded with an 
appeal to the nation to riMnain calm w'hile the 
negotiations pri»ce<Mlod -for the Cermans still 
P^^osuiiuhI that they would be perinittiHl to 
iiegotiati^ on the armistice ti'rms. (Jeiu'ral 
von Linsingeii, Covt*rnor of tlu» Mark of 
Branileiiburg, issued an onli'r |>rohibiting the 
formation of Soviets ; by nightfall he had 
“ resigned." 'I’he So/Jal Democratische Frak- 
t ion, at a. met'tiiig with delegati's from tlie 
Berlin factories, d(>clariMl they could wait m» 
longer, ami immediately after the ]iu'<*ting a 
general strike was declared. A Council was set. 
up, and appi'ids for ord(»r wt're issui'd on luhalf 
of the new (h>vi»rnment, signed by Kb»a*t, 
Scheidi'inann and [.andsherg. Xegotiiitions w'(»re 
then open<*d with the Independent So<*ialists 
for cooperation in tla^ woik of (loveriunent. 

The call f(u tho abdication of the Kaiser 
had now gathered gnvit force as the urgent 
n<»od for a cessation of hostiliti(»s became more 
and more impi'rative. d’ho ultimatum of tho 
Socialists had (hanandiMl that th<‘ Kaiser 
should n^tire and that the Frown Prince should 
renounce all rights of succession. It is a 
curious commentary on tho habits of thought 
of the J^rennan [)(U)ple that th(» (piestion was 
debated by tho puhlic and in the Press almost 



THE MUTINY AT KIEL. 

Part of the crew of the battleship Kaiser, who killed their commander, wounded other ofticers 
) and hcAtted the red fla^. 
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wliolly from a constitutional point of view, 
owing to the fact that the Prussian Constitution 
made no provision for a regency. It waa not 
yet lealized how little dynasties would have to 
do with the interim period that waa to elapse 
between the break-up and resettlement of 
Government. Outside Prussia there wore 
ominous signs. The King of Bavaria liad 
fled to Wildenwarb, leaving the Miuiich Soviet 
in possession of his Palace. The Duke of 
Hruniiwick had abdicated, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse had made way for a “ Council of State,” 
the Grand Duke of Baclen had announceil 



a National Assembly would be called to settle 
the future form of Government of the German 
nation. It was in fact deemed no longer sufr 
for the Kaiser to remain with the troops, just 
as it had been shown that it was no longer saf< 
for liim to remain in Berlin. That night, witli 
a few officers and servants, he made for tln‘ 
Dutch frontier at Eysden by motor-car ai^l 
crossed into Holland, proceeding (with 
consent of the Dutch Government) to tlio 
chateau of Amerongen, the seat of his fiieini 
and relative, Count Bentinck. At the sainr 
time the Crown Prince deserted his con\piand, 


THB BX.KAISBR WALKING IN THB GROUNDS AT AMERONGBN. 
Accompanied by General Dommei» hia Aide-de-camp. 


” an amendment to the Constitution,” and 
oven Mecklenburg-Schwerin, politically the 
most benighted of all the German Federal 
States, had demanded a parliament and tlie 
dismissal of the Grand Duke. 

The Kaiser vacillated to the last moment, 
and some of the contemporary accounts of 
his vacillatioas depict liim in not too dignifled 
a light. But he gave way at last. On Novem- 
ber 0 Prince Max issued a decree that the 
“Kaiser and King” had decided to renounce 
the Throne, and with him the Crown Prince 
• also ; that Herr Ebert was appointed Chan- 
cellor for the period of the Regency, and that 


and fled to Holland also. On the orders of 
the Dutch Government he was interned in thr 
Island of Wieringen, at the mouth of 
Zuyder Zee. 

The German armistioe delegation arrived in 
the French lines at 11 o’clock on the night of 
November 7. The delegates were aocoinmo- 
datod at the village of Haudroy, near 
Capelle, and next morning were conducted to 
the appointed meeting place. Tliere they were 
met by Marshal Foch and Admiral Wemyss 
with their staffs. Amid strict formalities thoy 
proffered their prayer for an armistice and the 
text of the Allied condition^ was read to them 
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llio “ nc^gotiatioiw ” which the Ohaiicellur, tlu^ 
Keiclistag, the Army Cojiiiiuiad and the ( Jenuaii 
people had envisaged t*onn<l no phwre in the 
meeting. There was no [)rovision wluit<‘ver 
for discussion ; the conditions were to he taken 
or ltdt within 72 hours. The doeuinent con- 
tained clauses, and tlie measures that had 
beiMi embodied in it cari’ied the I’ulleHt guarantee 
^uit the suspension of Jiostilities should \ir rmal. 
Tlwre were to h(^ no mon< “ scrajH of [)a|>er.'’ 



HERR KURT EISNER. 

President of the Republic of Havaria. 

The (lerinan (k^k^gates w(‘ie a little .stagg<^r<*<l 
aj what they cfuisideretl the stn-erity of thc^ 
terms. They had come as plenipotentiaries, 
hut witJ) all their powers, and with all their 
knowledge of the fate of (heii* cmintry if their 
sigTiatiwes w<n*e withheld, they l\esitaU?d to sign 
witliout ri>fer(<nce to tlu* Main I leadriuarterv. 
Slow to n^ali^io the meaning of (k‘f' at, they even 
made some show of attemiiting to haigain, hut 
oh tliis head Marslud Foch left tlvan in no doul>t. 
Six hours hefoi’o the expiry of tlu? time limit, 
that is to say at 5 o’clock in the morning 
(French time) on November 11, tht^ armistice 
had boon signed, and fighting on all fronts 
ceased at 11 tho same morning. 

The (Tonnan State, and with it th<i Uerman 
p«-^ople, liatl made provision only for victory ; 
defeat, and tho consequences of defeat, weighed 
heavily on them. Appeals had bogiiu to be 
addressed to allied quarters for mitigation im ' 
mediately the negotiations liad been opened. 


Through them all tht*n* runs a common note - 
fear »if ei>nHe(|uences combiiuHl with iM'gret at 
failiii'e and a tokd absence <»f any sign of 
contrition or rcgicl for the (‘vil that had hei‘n 
wrought to the world l>y lh(i (leriuan id<'n in 
tlie four years of fiM*rihlo wjir ’riiere runs 
through tli'Mii ail the saiiu- unhecomiiig Ia<*.k 
of dignity in disa-^ter. In the moment of 
(k‘nnan tjinmph Herr Mherl had n*jt‘ete<l the 
pea.ee attem)>ts of Mr. Ihaidei-soii with a.ii 
<Mnpha,sis hei-ileiing on etaitiMupt ; yet iii the 
ll<i<*hst >g on tln‘t|i‘hat ‘ on the |*i‘a(e propo.-^als 
he is fonial sa-ying : “ May l*resid<eit \\’ils<»n 

list*'!! (i> Ihaideison and hi.'- friends, who <|o 
not want to apply foree ! W'o have d(M*l4tre<l 
onr readiiu*ss t(» r^^ll tlie stiac's ont of the way 
of a.n nndeist Miuling. ' Jleir Stilf, in an appeal 
a<ldresse«| to .Mr. Lan.sing, the Seei'etary of 
Slate, hegeeil the l’n*sii|ent of the I’niled 
States'lo OS'* his inflneinM* w it h t he Allied I'ow'iMs 



the.;rx.king of bavakia. 

in <»rder to mitigaU' tliesc fearful conditions,** 
and adding a thre^at of consequenciis if this 
were not done that savoured of i hn old TniSKian 
maniuM- if not of the old PruH.sian spirit. Tho 
iu)w Pn^siilent of the Hepublic of Jlavaria, 
Kurt- Eisner, addr<^sH<*d his appc'al to tho Federal 
Oouncil at Berne, throwing all blame on ihe 
(lerrnarj aristocracy and militarists, and assort- 
ing that tho new states ought not to huITct for 
tho deeds of their peoples under the old regime** 




77/a; times history of the war. 





CHERRING THE PROCLAMATION OF THE BAVARIAN REPUBLIC IN MUNICH. 


'J'lu’ two Socialist partitas joined in a jnomoran- 
<(uin to JSI. Hraiitin^, appc'aling to tho Socialist 
liitornaii<jnal to use its influ(mco ti) obtain a 
mitigation of tlio conditions: “Some of tho 
b'niiH threatoii tho very pliysical oxistonco of 
tlio (h.a'jiian j3ooplo, now lil)oratod and romly for 
poaix'.'* A similar rnanifosto was addmssed 
by tho Kxociitivo of tho Soldi<'rs’ (^mncils to 
the peoples of hVanco, Italy, Kngland and 
Ainerioa, laying all blamo on “ the accursed 
Hoheiizollorn dynasty,” and begging the peoples 
to do their utmost ” that tho coming peace may 
be a of brotherly understanding.” A 


flood of such manifosto(»s |)oui*c*d into tly 
(h‘i’inan Press from all parts of (iienuaiiy. 

Hut (he Allies, aiid with tliom Prosidnul 
Wilson, had decided tha-t tliis tiiiu^ th(a*<.» shoiiM 
Im^ no risks. Ikyond a concession of the tini'* 
limit for ( he evacuation of occupied territorirs 
and one or tvvo minor alterations they suflen d 
no mitigation of tho armistice terms, and (hr 
Herman delegates ret uriu'd to Berlin. ^ ( lennany 
lunl now^ to learn to ronlizo the extent to whicli 
her plot against mankind had failed, ’^rin 
Peace Towns wore yet to come ; the Armis( u r 
was but a foretaste. 



CHAPTER CCCXm 


THE NEW GERMAN REGIME 


Effects of the Armistice — Occupied Germany Spa rtacist Pomoy- 'I’he People s Com- 
MissARiBS -Soviet or Rbiohstao ? — Congress of Councils — Question of Fkdkk vtion 
SpARTACiSTS’ Riots — ^Murder of Liebknecht and Rosa Luxkmhuro National Asskmhly 
Elrctions—Thb New Constitution — Peace Resolution -(Lehman Dkleijation to Paris — 
Scene at the Trianon — Scheidemann’s “Unacceptable” — German Coi nter-Proposai s — 
A Comparison — Question of War-Offenders — Allies’ Concessions — K nzui:iioi:H Heiiino 
THE Scenes— Fall of the Soheidrmann Cabinet —Herr Hatier Gives Ww Pe\<’e Sicm d 
— \Vkat Germany liOST. 


W ITH the signing of Gu> amustice 
and tho ab<lication of tho Kaiser, 
Gemiaiiy may bo said to hav<* 
parted witli tho old regime of tl e 
iCohenzo Herns. It had often boon said that. 
Prussia’s only industry was war ; hero was 
Prussia’s occupation gone. Gone with it wore 
tile grandiose schemes of world eoiuiaest whhh 
the Prussian Junker class had shared with tl e 
modern industrialists, and the still more modern 
professors ; gone was the r6gime which subjected 
ell thought and training and action to war and 
tho glory of war. It had boon going for some 
time ; this school of thought saw tho tuniing- 
point of Gennany’s fortune in one event of the 
war, those saw it in another. For the moment it 
was a matter of historical interest only whether 
the failure of Gtermauy in tho gamble of tho 
world war u as duo to the Marne, Bismarck, 
Frederick’s statesmen, the Ottos — there was a 
school of excuse that went even fui-ther biK*k, in 
tho timo-honourod (Jlerman professorial style. 
But wliatovor tho cause, the concrete facts were 
there. 

There was, however, one point on which all 
Germans agreed to agree — ^that Germany was 
nokboaten in the field. They were prepared to 
ascribe their failure to any cause but that. 
Always a nation of self -deceivers, tljpy could 
VoT. XXI.— -Part 20» 


not face t}it> idea tliat. thrro poiild bo any (M»m- 
blmition military power in world that, 
could beat f heir own. lM>r GiIk ri*a.son Kurprise 
is sometimes expressed that (he Allies, at tho 
moment when it was wholly within tln‘ir power 
tohdiiiinistiu* to Genneuy any dogmo of dofoat 
they elio.s(», should have Jield their hand and 
havo allowf^l the arinistic«) to bo eoncJiMlod. 
“We ought to have smashod thorn thoro and 
then ! ” is tho vicav that was frequontly utU^rod 
at tho timo. But it ovorh^oks what would Imvo 
been tho offoi’t of such a eoiuiuost. I’ho Gor- 
mans said at this point, “ ft did not f)ay us to 
wreck largo areas of the oartli. J..ook at us I 
Wo ar<» Kiitfering for the dostruetion wo wrought. 
That is how you will suffer for tho dostruetion 
you may wreak upon ns.” 

Tho trutli W'fla self eviihsit. Tho condition of 
Germany, mental and ]>liysieal, was tho direct 
result of Giamany’s own ill-dotals— in Belgium, 
in France, still more in Uiissia, and most of all 
at soa. Whatov^oi* tho fooling that Germany 
ought to suffer direct punislimont, it was plain 
that a military advance into tho country, with 
the attendant destruction of wholo country- 
sides — ^to say nothing of the loss of life involvcnl 
by both armies — was certainly not tho way to 
do it. The severest armistice terms, the hardest 
peace treaty, couhl not corroepond to tho 
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FRENCH TROOPS ENTERING COLMAR, NOVEMBER 21, 1918. 

General Castelnau, who had headed the column, it seen on the left witnettind the maroh of hit soldiers 


inirtory Gonnany had inflictoci. But such tonns 
Hs wovo possible — ^progressively severe, tin<l 
celrulatcHl on tho basis of fxi'St roiidoring 
Gerruauy powerless for further harm were 
iiit-oiulod to hav‘? indeed, they did have) 
their effect on Hr' whnlo German people. But 
compared with Germany’s deserts, this degree 
of moderation, while it could hardly be 
avoided, had this eiToetj that it became tho 
habit among Germans to think of Germany as 
tho arbiter of peace, as she ha»d been of war, 
Tlironghout tho period of tho Peace Conference 
the wliolo nation clung to the idea that the 
Anny had agreed to de?ust from fighting in order 
to spare further bloodshed ; and that as they 
Jiad oallod in aid the fourteen points of President 
W'ilson, so their construction of those fourteen 
points should be the one that should govern 
any negotiations. This basic point of ^dew 
profoundly affected tho attitude of Germany 
towards the Peace Conference. 

The armistice tenns had affected — as was 
intended — ^not merely the armies in the field, 
but the Germans at homo. The principal 
terms fell under five heads : cessation of 
fighting, evacuation of all non-Gennan terri> 
to pies, surrender of material, occupation of 
Gonnan t erritory as guarantee, and restoration 


of stolen goods. The whole of tho temis bi’oa the< 1 
precaution. The armistice was not to l>e an 
end in itstdf, but a j)reliin inary «tej> towards a 
peace that should guarantoo tho world against 
a repetition of wars for tho fulfilment of any so- 
called national and imperial mission on tho part 
of Prussia or Germany. Hence tlio decisi\'e 
character of the armistice conditions. Experi- 
ence had tested German good faith, both in 
the military and in the diplomatic field, and 
this time nothing was to bo left to chance. 

Tho Getinans boro with ill grace the terms 
of disarmament. Accustomed for generations 
to rattle the sword in all their arguments, 
they adapted tlrnnselves with dilTiculty to the 
new conditions, and tho habit ui thiva toning 
continued oven after tho revolutionary govern- 
ment liad settled down. But it is probable 
that the Occupation clause was the hardest for 
the Germans to swallow. All through tho 
war it had been their proud boast that no 
enemy had stood on German soil. It was not 
strictly true according to 'the Germans* own 
claims, for if Alsace was German — as most 
Germans claimed with more than vehemence 
then the French were on a considerable stre^cli 
of it in the Vosges ; while at an earlier stage of 
the w'ar Russia had invaded East Prussia with 
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considerable effect, although to little purpose. 
But the occupation of the entire provinces of 
Hhenish IJ^uaaia and the Palatinate, with the 
bridgeheads of Cologne, Coblenco, Mannhoiin 
and Strassburg, to say notliing of the complete 
siurender of Alsace and Lorraiiie, was sfimetliiug 
that came home to Germany. “ Dor Rhein, 
Deutschlands Strom, nicht Deutschlands 
Gronze,*’ were the words the poet of the Pan- 
* Gormans, Arndt of Bonn, had written eighty 
years before. It was no longer to bo Ger- 
many’s stream, and for the tkne being Germany’s 
frontier lay beyond the neutral zone some eight 
miles to the east of it. Rhineland ha<l seen 
foreign occupation before, the last time abiiost 
within living memory, but never on such a 
sciklo. 

The country designated for occupation by the 
Allied and Associated Powers contained some of 
the finest towns and some of the most fertile 
soil of Western Germany. Cologne, Bonn, 
Coblonce, Mayence, Mannhoiin, J^iidwigshafoii, 
Bingen, Kaiserslautern, Strassburg, Trf'vos, 
Aix-la-Chapolle, Metz, Saarbriickon, Colmar, 
• Miilhausen — -those were a few of the cities 
surrendered to Allied ocoupat/ion. There were 
others of manufacturing and industrial fain<^ — 
Crefeld, Duisburg, Diiren, Nouss, Mulheiin, 
Doiitz, while the country comprised the fertile 
lower Rhine plains, the forest slopes of the 


volcanic Eiffel, the vineyartls of the Rhine, 
the Moselld and the Ahr, and the coal and iron 
regions of the Saar. Five or six cathedral 
cities, the see of a Cardinal Archbishop, throe 
university towns, and the chief centre's of the 
entire business world of WcMstern Gennany came 
undar Allied occupation. 

ThoGemiati tmojis .sullenly, but inmofleratoly 
good order, ^\ithdmw across the Rhine and out 
ef sight beyond the neutral zoiif . British 
guards occiipitHl strategic posts at the bridge 
heads of the middle region, with the Belgians^ 
to the north, the Americans immediately to 
the south, and the Frt>nch on lieyond the 
Americans. Tlie civil governments nunaincHl 
btdiind t o admin ist<'r tlie provinces os the Allies 
should direct. 

Before following tlie it'I rt'ating soldiern into 
Gfirinany ~ when , once out of touch with 
pursuit, they broke and d*’Ki»rted in larg^' 
nuinlx'i'H - wo may for a inomt'nt glance at the 
Allied ocou|)ation and its effects, since it was 
designetl to last for a jioriod of fifteen yi'ars, and 
therefore to have some character of pi'nnonenoy. 
A wise step hnd been taken when the Allk's 
luul decided to retain th(' local adrninistnition, 
but oven those administrators hod to loam that 
Gennany victorious and Germany defeated werf' 
exjx'cted to obsc*rvc' difTercmt methods. During 
the first days after the occupation was complete 



BRITISH CAVALRY CROSSING THE HOHENZOLLERN BRIDGE, COLOGNE. 
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CHANGING GUARD ON THE RHINE AT BONN. 


th« Annies of Oeoupation had made fleven? rules 
regarding the daily lives of the inhabitantB. In 
the ploasimv loving Rhino towns these niles ill 
accorded with the habits of the populace, who 
thought any regulation not imposed from 
above- by which Prussia was meant — could 
be disregarded with a light heart. It neede<.| 
but a short ex|x^riono9 to. convince the Gormans 
that Hritish, Frtmch, Belgians, and Americans 
alike were not to be trifled with, and after a few 
preliminary prosecutions imposed with great 
unpartiality in the Allied courts for trails- 
grt^ssieriH against tlie regulation against staying 
out after hours, the Annies of Occupation wen^ 
soon on terms of understanding with a popula- 
tion that hail learnt its obedience in a far harder 
system — t he iron rule of Prussia. There was no 
pretence that the occupation was welcomed, 
or that it wtvs anything but a reminder of mis- 
carried sohemeH. But the Rhinelanders had 
occasion to bless it. A proclamation of CJenoral 
Plume r's during the dii|astrous striki'S of the 
interregnum in Berlin and other parts of 
Germany illustrates the bimovolent attitude of 
the Allies towards the inhabitants of the 
ocoupiisi territory : — 

The situation ir» the whole of Ch^rroany bocom^ff 
graver oV9ry day owing to eoonomio and indurtnal 
disturbances and ^utrikes* 

Until row the inhabitants of the territoiy occupied by 
British troops have been able to live under law and 


good order and have been Kpared the bloodshed which 
has oocunred in other parts of Germany. It is in tlic 
ir Uireet of all the inhabitentp that things should coniinu? 
80 . Considerable quantities of food oro now available, 
and its’ distribution will soon be fully organia'd. 

Strikes and disturbances will not improve conditionf, 
but will only produce misery and disaster, and therefor:* 
must not continue. In the intoroHts of the inhabit anlH 
of the rone occupied by the Britihh, I therefore ai k all to 
Co-operate with me in maintaining order ; tins is the only 
means of sparing the inhabitants the misery which pn - 
vails elsewhere. 

All disputes and difforenreB of opinion must be settled 
by the legally proscribed German methods of concilia- 
tion. If agreement cannot be reached when all other 
Courts have l>een appealed to, the case must be submitted 
to the British military authorities, who, after a sym- 
pathetic and impartial hearing of the parties, and of 
technical experts, will themselves give a final verdict 
which shall bo binding on both parties. 

It is my firm determination to protect the rights of 
workmen anil employees to the fullest extent. 

I warn all that the strongest measures will bo taken 
against any persons acting contrary to this proclamation, 
or in any way against it.s provisions. 

Herbert Plumek, 

General Commanding-in -Chief, British Army 
of the Rhine. 

April 16. 1919. 

While the rest of Genuany was overwhelmed 
with labour ,troubl©B and worse, the Rhineland, 
under the wise government of its temporary 
rulers, enjoyed a period of peace that wont far 
towards setting it on its feet. Long before the 
rest of Germany could give any thought to the 
reconstruction of their trade, the pushing 
Rhinelanders were already reaching out for the 
markets of th9 world. • - 
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The Soviets that had boon formed as the 
result of the revolution wore not a native 
German product. The Germans had tumod 
to the model nearest at hand, that of the 
Russian Bolshevists, among whom the special 
local conditions of illiteracy and tho absence of 
t rade unionism had led to the evolution of the 
Soldiei-s and Workmen’s Councils. Ltft to 
• themselves, with their own highly organiseil 
industrial workers’ system and their implicit 
faith in their anny discipline, tho German 
proletariat would undoubtedly litive j)rocoo<led 


nurnls^rs, figured considerably in the (*vcnts 
following upon the revolution. As lins been 
previouslyiloscribfd. they had dorivetl their title 
from o series of letters puhlishiHl in tlu' CliemnitK 
VolkastminiF. signed “ JSpartairus,” ^J’hese were 
the work of stn^eral collnliorators, faebkiUMvIit 
being among tliem. The nucleus of the Spartacus 
party was tliiis already in existence, but the 
exhait of its following had all tlirough tlm 
war betai uncertain. At times the Spartacists 
would l)e so dormant as to seem altogetlter 
dead; at other times pamphlids of a highly* 



OPENING SESSION OF THE “IMPERIAL CONFEKENGR OF WORKMEN’S AND 
SOLDIERS’ COUNCILS” IN BERLII^, DECEMBER 16, 1918. 

Herr Fcheidemann (with head in hand) it teen in the centre of the picture with Herr Landtberd 

on his right. 


on an entiiviy diffeixmt plan. As it was they 
,woro quick to porceivo that tho Russian dress 
did not fit them, and tliey at once made some 
hasty alterations. Bolshevism, in fact, had tho 
support only of a very limite<l section of tlie 
Extreme Ix^ft, lx>th among the working |x^opl<» 
at homo and in tho army. ’I’lie Spartacist 
Party (with a section of th»^ Iiidopi*ndont 
Socialists, to lx> mentioned later) alone sought 
revolution on Russian linos. Tliey alon<^ 
desired tliat the Soviets should be substituted 
for “ tho inh.^rited organs of capitalist class 
rule : the federal councils, municipal councils,* 
parliaments.” The more moderat<> SocialistK. 
the Majority followers of TPut KtHul and Herr 
Scheidemann, and to a gicat extent the 
Minority followers of Herr Uaaso, worn content 
to capture these organs and to make use of 
such institutions of the bourgeoisie as served 
their ends. 

The Spartooists, thougJi comparatively few iii 


inflaminaUiry c.liaractcr would find circulation 
in the trenches and in the factorii's Is'hind the 
lines ill such quantities as to suggest, that some 
v'<*ry virile and active organ i /.at it) n was directing 
forces that were by no mc*ans negligible. This 
literature was known to b(> largely financed by 
Rii-ssian money botli Eichhorn and Dr. Oskar 
(k)hn were proved ct)nclusiv('ly to have hamlled 
Russian funds for propaganda purposes. Dur- 
ing the war it had tme single aim ; that on both 
sides tho soldiers should ceasti fighting at t ho 
bidding ef the cajiitalist and should turn to com- 
bine against him. ’ris^ capitalist, it aftinned, 
had filanned tlie Serajtsyo murder, had made tho 
war, and alone stood to gain from it. 

With tho sudden uprising of tlw) revolution 
in Nov'cmber tho Spartaeists had (;omo out into 
tlu* open. Liobknooht, tlieir chiof, and Rosa 
J.,uxoinburg, his iiis|)irer that strange, little, 
old Polish-Gi'niiari cripple whoso shrill voieo 
and inagnetio personality could sway tho mej^ 
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in i1.H thoiisandH- woro out of priHon. They 
iiiiJiuuliatoly started to carry into practical 
offtKit the Sparbacist progi’airimo, of which the 
following is an outline as skotchcrl in tho 
party’s own publications • 

tin imiixdiato rneaiiH for making tho revolution 
oiMiro they proposed (1) to disarm tho police and all 
‘ iion-prolotarian ” Holdiors ; (2) that the Soviets should 
lize »]I arms, ammunition, and war industries ; (3) to 
rtrm the entire atlult male population as a workers* 
litia, and to fer a Red Guard for protection against 
fi c(iunter-revolufi»)n ; (4) to abolish compulsory dis- 
Jiiie, and to introduce the rigid to elect officers at any 



ROSA LUXEMBURG, 
Revolutionary Leader. 

time ; (5) that Soviet representatives should take over 
all political organisations ; (6) to set up a Revolutionary 
tribunal for tho trial of those rr^sponsible for the war, 
and for any counter-revolution : and (7) tho immediate 
seizure of all food. 

Further plaus harl been outlined as to how 
the Spartacists proposed to proceed with 
l)o4itical and economic organisation when the 


revolntion had been securetl — that is, when the” 
power had boon seized. They followed tho 
familiar Russitm lines of confiscation of pro- 
perty, govermnent by the many, high wages 
for little work, cancellation of national debts 
and nationalisation of industry, the whole set in h 
permanent atmosphere of “ tho right to strike. ' 

At first sight it would have seemed that 
circumstances favoured Liebknecht, since many ^ 
of the leaders in the early Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Coimcils were among his followers. 
But, os events showed, ho never had a rcul 
majority, and his supporters were politicall^N* 
so ineffective that they lost hold of the r 
they harl possessed. Perhaps tho fall of tlu' 
Russian revolution from its Marxian ideals to 
tho meanest, vilest and cruellest tyranny flu* 
world had seen for ermtm-ies, had a restraining 
effect on I .iebknecht’s fellow -theorists. 

Witli tho example of Russia before their eyes 
tho fact was plain to all serious -minded Cleiinons 
— and tho Gonnnns, in spite of defeat, remained 
a serious -miiuied people? — that the cou(?lusiOu 


of peace must depend upon ordered govern 
ment. Tho Majority Socialists, who throughout 
the war had been in fact a bourgeoisie party, 
had boon quick to seize tho main props of 
the fabric of German government and adapt 
them to the new conditions. Tl>e bulk ef 
the civil administration personnel was still 
available. Tlio strings of government were 
already in tho hands of tho Majority Socialists, 
who had been represented in tho late Govern- 
ment by Herr Fibert, Herr Schoidemann, Herr 
Bauer and Dr. Davkl. There was hero a nucleus 
of experience. ’Fhey were, however, w(dl awan* 
that tho Minority and those who were still* 
further to tho Left wen? not likely to brook tla 
dictatorship of a party they considered only a 
little leas bourgeois than the bourgeoisie itself- 
It was therefore a wise move— due mainly to 


the longer views taken by Herr Kbert — that 
tho Ministers who took over control decided to 
invite the cooperation of the Minority. TIk* 
first Cabinet was composed of three Majority 
Socialists — Ebert, Schoidemann and Landsborg 
— ^and three Minority Socialists — ^Haase, Ditt- 
momx and Barth. The six formed “ tho Council 

of People’s Comnussaries,” Tho more important 

offices of States wore parcelled out among them 


as follows ; — 

Prime Minister 
Finance 
Ihibhoiiy 
Foreign Affairs' 
Demobili^stion 
Social Policy 


Horr Ebert 
Herr Scheidemann 
Horr Landsberg 
Herr Haase 
Herr Dittmaim 
Herr Barth 
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It w important to roineinbor that this body 
was solf-appointod, having come into existence 
without any public sanction, and that ono of 
the conditions of “ coopoi*ation ” between the 



DR, AUGUST MULLER. 

Under-Secretary for Food Distribution. 

two wings of tho Socialist party was that each 
should be hold rosponsibh^ only ti> its own 
lOxecutivo, and not collectively. It vas a bold 
attempt at a critical inonient, and though 
ultimately failure was certain tlu^ fusion lasted 
through a dangerous time until something more 
stable was ready. 

« At a very early stage th(» (piostion was raised 
of the responsibility of these “ People's Com- 
missaries to tho Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Councils. This body had already achieved a 
degree of organisation wherc'by a central 
representative committee called the Executive 
Council was in more or loss ))crmanent session 
ill the Prussian Herronhaus at llcrliri. It 
should properly have b(n>n the governing 
oxocutive of Germany if tho revolution had 
been \idiat its promoters intended, namely, a 
complete break with tho j)aHt. But there had 
been, as a matter of fact, no such complcio 
break, A short, sharp strugglo (on paper) soon 
decided that while all orders wore to bo signed 
by this Council tho initiative w’ould continue 
to come from the People’s Conunissarios. This 
agreement declared ; — 

(1) That the political authority reetod with the 
Workmen*! and Soldiers* Councils of the German 
Socialist Republic^; but * 


(2) That until tho nuHWin;^ of ilologatos from all tho 
Workmen’s one! Soldiers’ Councils took pUuM>, tho 
Berlin Exocut ivo should exorcise the functionH of all, in 
agrtH'tnont with the Jk^rlin WVirknnm’s and Soldiers’ 
Council ; anil 

(3) That tho “ People’s Conunissarios ” wort' enlnislcd 
with the duties of government subject to tho IVrlin 
l‘:\eoutivo’s control; rx|x»rl ininislers wore to bo ap 
pointed by the Comini.-sarios, but the Berlin Executive 
must !*«• heard betoro suoh app liniments were nuidi'. 

It is easy to s(*c trom this wlw'ro tho powt>r 
w'oiild ultimaloly lio. Mnariwhih^ llio “ Pooplo’s 
Omunissarios ” had appoiutod a govonunt'ut 
of “ oxpiTts.” 'I’ht so worn as follows ; * 

foreign Oniee, ])p, S«>lf ; lui{M>riiil 'L’reiksury, Hurr 
SidiilTer-; KVomuiiie Ollico, Pr. August Muller; Dc- 
mobilization oniee. Dr. Koi-th ; War Food Onico. Herr 
Einaimel W'unn ; lin|MU'ial Labour OIVum', Herr Bauer, 
War Ministry, Ceneral Sebeiieh ; Admiralty, Admiral 
V’on Mann ; .lust ice, Dr. Kranso ; and Tmpi^rial Post 
Office, Herr Kiullin. 

Th:> Kxoout ivo aocoptod tliis Cahinot en bloc, 
and rnt'ixdy sti[>ulat(d foi* tho ai)pointinont,, 
of cortain Socialist, s, among thom Dr. David, 
Dr. Kautsky, Horr Nosko, Ilcrr Eduard 
Bernstoin and lb*rr (?ohii as uiidor-socmtariotj. 





HERR SCHIFFER, 

Finance Minister. 

As this, too, had almidy lx>on douo, it ih, 
plain that tho Berlin Executive had played a 
email part in the whole affair. 

This Govenimont camo in for a good tieal of 
criticism from the Extreme Loft, who saw' in it — 
us well they might — ^hardly any diffoixjnco from 
tho Government of Princ<» Max. Btit it wiw 
acoc^ptablo enough to th) parties of tho Riglit 
They ha<l beem clamouring, indeod, for tho 
summoning of tho old Heiobstag, and the 
quickness with which they realised that tliis 
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WBfi iniptmsiblo ift gn^atly to the credit of the 
political ROjiRe of Gennany's non-Soeialist 
parties. Their ablest writers were soon calling 
on them to accept the; now order with the best 
posnible grace, and to concentrate on Gr* 
forthcoming National Asst'mbly, for the elections 
to which it would be necessary to organiz(3. 
They speedily responded. A new Democratic 



VICE-ADMIRAL RITTER VON MANN, 
Under-Seoretsry of Marine. 

party was foririeil, \^hilo all the old bourgeois 
parties took on new democratic names. The 
Oonservatives became the German National 
People’s Party, the Catholic Centro Party 
Ijecamo the Christian People’s Party, and the 
National Lilx^rals and ProgresHives the German 
J’ooplo’s Party. At once they issued their 
appeals and began their campaign. 

The parties to the Left were divided on the 
question. There was no agreement in the 
h^xocutive, which blew hot and cold according 
as the Holdieifj or the workmen were in the 
asceiKlancy. Herr Bichard Muller, however, 
who shared with Herr Molkonbuhr tlio chief 
U^adership of this body, indicated at an early 
stage his conviction that the Constituent 
Assembly must meet. The only point ho made 
was that therf^ must first be a conference of 
delegates from all the councils, a necessity 
tliat was now being generally conceded in onler 
to give the elections some covering of national 
sanction. Op))osition to tlie elections now 
came solely from certain of the Independents 
and from the Spartaoists — and even th3 
Independents wore divided. Herr Haase, for 
irfttanoe, was for, Herr Dittrnann apparently 


against ; but neither in a very decisive 
manner. Once again the Minority party was 
showing its old inherent weakness. It was 
exposed on either flank, tending to swing to 
the right when thing.) were going well with 
orflerly government, but to slide away to thf; 
left whenever the Spartacists came into proinin- 
enco. For it was the curse of the Independent.^ 
tliat they could not brook the existences of a 
party further to the Left than thomselver. 
The Spartacists might have been thought to 
be wholly opposed to the National Assembly, 
and most of their speakers denounced it from tht* 
first, though I^iebknecht and others of political 
experionoo were known to favour at least 
some similar scheme. By thia time, howeMpr. 
the great majority of the workpeopl % who had 
spent all their lives imdor settled government, 
were beginning to desire some form of rule, 
and the best the Spartacists had to offer 
(this only by the right wing of them) was a 



MAJOR-GENERAL SGHEUCH, 

War Minister. 

Haase -Liebknocht Govomm. iit. Tliis protx)Hai 
w'os the fortuitous result of a leaning of the 
Independents to the loft, and the idea collapred 
immediately when Herr Ebert, speaking at the 
Social Democratic Cormnittoo meeting for the 
whole of Germany, warned all Socialists that the 
Majority could tolerate no such combination. 
At this meeting the views of Communists and 
Indepondeuts and Spartacists wore faithfully 
dealt with, and a sharp note of opposition to 
dictatorship by any class was noticeable. 
Simi)|ar struggles went on in each of tho 
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Federal * States. Space would not p« rinit the 
dealing with them all. in general it may 
said that Bavaria led the way to all (i(‘nnarjy, 
both as regards tho t volution of orderly 
government and the opposition to it. For it 
may b© said that the struggle lof twcen the 
Socialists and the bourgeoisie on tho one ,>id<» 
and the Spartacist-Comimmists on tho other 
was fought out with gmater bitterness in 
Munich than in any other part of (Jennany. 
Here tho Spartacists showed the gn'atest 
ruthlessm^ and doterniination ; here', perliaps 


The following further stt^i^e in the gov’eriinient 
of tlermiiny was ix^ached : 

(1) The unity of the (lennan Kepuhlie, while 
safeguard! I vg the rights of the com pt merit 
Federal States. 

(2) ihe convocation of a (Vwistituent 
Assc^nbly as soon as })ossible. 

(3) The Werknmii’rt and Soldit»i*s* Founcils 
meanwhile to be th<» re] )n>S!^ntn lives of the 
Peoph^’s will. 

(4) 'Pile (J<)V(s*nment to do its best to brings 
about an (Mirly [irelimiruuy peace. 



BERIJN. 


by tho fact that opportunity <lf‘veU)pM ability, 
the moderates showed the gn^atest dotennina- 
tion and the greatest skill in steering their sliip 
of state through a storm beside which the 
riots in Berlin wero but a capful of wind. 

A conference of tho representatives of the 
revolutionary govominonts of tho Federal 
States met at the end of NovemU^r in Bo rim. 
It had ill view more the question of an early 
peace than the .decision of any form of govern- 
ment, which was thought less urgent But it 
was clear that the Clovomment must bo one 
which the Entente Powers would recogni»% 
and therefore tho question of tho National 
Assembly was constantly before tho /neeting. 


The Fe<l<»ral nqirescaitntives then returned 
to their efmtnis. Their hands wore busy enough 
with their own local fonns of goveriunent, and 
they were glad (^nnugh to leave larger aiTaii'S 
to a central goviTiiment . M'he Spartacists ha<l 
<?vcryw'herc become mon^ inKistc‘nt and then' 
were ihr(‘ais of renew! d risings cm all hands. 

The INmpU^’s ("ommissaries voicn^d the almiist 
gfmc^ral view’ when thi^y <lticid(Hl that tlu» 
elections to tho Nationai Assembly slionld be 
held in Ftdiruary subject to tho assent of an 
assembly of all tho German Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ (’ouncils, which was fixed for Decern - 
Ixjr 10. At the same time they passed an 
electoral scheme for the voting, whic;h shoftrsl 
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sigas of long preparation. It differed from the 
former manhood sufTrago for Koiclietag elections 
in two important respects ; there was no longer 
any sc»x disqualification and the voting was 
by j)roportional representation. While not a 
|)erfeet sc^heme, it had the merit of making the 
new Assembly fairly representative of nil 
(jlasses. 'Phe nrriingemonts for the election at 
r>nco had the sufiport of the Soldiers’ (Councils, 
the Non'eommissionod Officers’ Associations 
and the (luards’ Committees. 

Only the Spartacists and that section of the 
Minority Socialists which continued to adhere 
to them showed any opposition to the proposal. 
'Phe Minority inside the Cabinet appear to have 
been divided on the subject, but Herr Haase 
was certainly in favour of it, and he carried 
w ith him the best brains of his part 3 ^ On the 
other hand, the extremists of his group and the 
extremists of the Spartacists showed great 
anger, denouncing the National Assembly as 
designed to wreck the revolution, and declaring 
for a unified (os opposed to a Federal) Germany 
with a dictatorship of the proletariat for 
securing the safety and the fruits of the revo- 
lution. The phrases had become glib clichia in 
the mouths of their loaders, and had passed 
from political arguments to battle-cries. 

A preliminary brush between the Extremists 


and the party of orderly government' occuncil 
on December 6, when a procession marcluTi^^ 
towards the Wilhelmstrasse came into collisitm 
with strong posts of anned soldiers who tir« «l 
on them with machine-guns, some twenty 
pei-sons being killed. This happened iinnu - 
diatoly after a declaration in support of tin 
Ebert-Haaso Government had been made 

4 ) 

by tho Guards who had been drafted into 
Berlin as a measure of precaution. It is probable 
that tho soldiers were acting with good inten- 
tions but without political direction, and tlir 
incident served to inflame the Extremists still 
further. Liebknecht exploited it for all it was 
worth, but the presence of tho loyal troops and 
tho krxowlodgo that they would firo on tho iwob 
had a temporary restraining influence on his 
followers. Meanwhile, as a result of the division 
of authority which was apparently at the root 
of this affray, a further agreomont was come to 
between the People’s Commissaries and tln^ 
Executive of tho Workmen’s and SolduM-s’ 
Councils, by which the latter now had only a 
controlling right but no power of executive. * 
Thus gradually tho inheritors of the Sovii^ts 
wore being politically disarmed. They inad(» 
no particular complaint, and it is appan^nt 
that the Majority Socialists, who now hold tle^ 
balance of power in the Executive, w(m<^ 
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^dotormiued not to embarrass their eolloagues 
ia the Cabinet. As for the rank and file, they 
wore busy choosing delegates for tlio Congn^ss 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers* Councils. This 
went by election in the indivitliuil councils and 
resulted almost everywhere in the triumphant 
victory of the Majority Socialists, wlio dofeatiMl 
the Minority party by an average of two to 
• one. 

The Congress of Workmen’s and Soldiers* 
Delegates met in the Prussian Diet building on 
December 10. ’Phe proceedings were marked 


who followed Ha*iso and Dittmann gave their 
8up{)ort to the National Assembly ; their main 
diff{»rence witli their Majority colleagiu^s was 
that they desired to retain also tlie Wt)rkmen’s 
t-Vaincils. It was now clear that this issue must 
bo fought otif, imd matter b(»came a rpiestion 
of op|>ortuuity. 

An occasion arose in connexion with a riot 
on the j)art some sailors, who laid come to 
Berlin from Ki(»l early in the revolution a.nd 
who liml th(‘ir quartei's in the S(‘hloss. With 
tlv'ir Spartacif.t sui>portei*s, tlu'y wen' said to 



( CONFERENCE OF THE (JERMAN ALLIED STATES UNDER PKESIDENT EBERT 

IN BERLIN, DECEMBER, 1918. 


by considerable disorder, l)oth inside the 
building and in the square. But the temper of 
the congress was shown at an early stage when 
a motion to admit Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg was heavily defeated. While TIerr 
Richard Muller was giving an account of his 
stewardship in the Berlin Executive a delegation 
of Bpartacists broke in upon the meeting 
(^lemanding the abolition of the Kbort -Haase 
Cabinet and govenunent hy Soviets aloDf'. 
The proceedings, in fact, suffered sev^eral sncli 
incursions, but out of the Congress came tin* 
very definite conclusion that the masses of the 
people desired the National Assembly, and 
that the Independents anfi Spartacists who 
opposed it did not control the nuinbei-s they 
claimed. The more moderate rnd<qM«idents 


numlx'r some 3,000, mostly armed. TIerr 
Ebert, rcgartliug their presence as a menacw^ to 
the safety of the city, ordered their reduction, 
and instructed Commandant W'els, who was in 
charge, to withhold tln ir pay until tliey obeyed 
the onk'r to return to Kii'I. Au armed out* 
bn*ak by t he sailr)rs, supported by thtj Sfiarta- 
cistrt, followtMl immediately ; the sailoi's 
occupied the Chancellory and the Koni- 
mandatur and held iho commandant prisoner. 
A meeting of the People’s Commissaries was 
called, and it is a Kignificant fact that only 
Ebert, Scheidemann and iMiuMjorg wen- 
present. These issued an order to General 
Lequis to “do what was nec,(^ssary t-o lilx>rat^^ 
Weis.'* The general brought out his division, 
and during the night surrounded }x)th 
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SchloBH ttnd tho royal Htabh'H, bringing hia 
field guns to lx»ar on the sailors* positions. 
In duo course the sailors were driven to 
negotiate ; but the use of amied force sent 
further large sections of the Minority over to 
tho extrc^inists, while Herr Haase, Herr Barth, 
and Herr Dittmann, disclaiming all i*e8pon8i- 



HBRR NOSKE, 

Minister for the Army and Navy. 

bility for the outbreak, resigned from tho 
Council of People’s Commissaries. This was, 
no doubt, just what tho Majority Socialists 
wanted. In their places Herr Ebert brought 
into his Cabinet Herr Noske (the “ strong 
man *’ of the Majority Socialists) to control the 
army and navy, and Herr Wissol (who had 
Ijeaten Stadthagon, the Independent, in the 
Heichstag by-eh^ction) to control social policy. 
Tho third post was not filled up. 

The Spartacists held a conference for the 
Extremists of the whole country on Decern- 
b(^r 30, and showed at once that they toe were 
divided on the question of a National Assembly. 
Thei*e was displayed the strange spectacle of 
Tiebknecht and .Hosa Luxemburg advocating 
that tho Spartacicits should take part in the 
elect ions and being Iwaten by the more extreme 
Extremists by 63 to 23 votes. Not that 
l.»iel)knecht was more moderate than tlie absten- 
tionists ; more f)robably he hoped to wreck tho 
Assembly from within. But tho followei-s (by 
whom he was really ruled) decided otherwise, 
and they now began to prepare for a stiffer 
fight. 

Tho President of tlie Berlin i>clice — ^Eich- 
horn — had owed his appointment to tho 
Soviets at tho time of the rfwolution. He had 


remainoil in this poition in spite of attempts* 
to get rid of him, though it was known that 
siiyjported the SyjaHacists. During the sailors’ 
fight at the Schloss he had hampered tho 
militaiy in every wa5^, and had even armed the 
factory workers from a store of weapons he 
ha<l acciunulated. It was furth(^r known that 
he had been in receipt of money .wnt by tho 
Rus.uan Bolshevists for supporting aimed § 
revolution, and that ho had disarmed all 
civilians exct^pt those who could produce 
Spartacist inembemhip cards. In due couiw, 
the Prussian Oovernment (under which he held 
liis post) wa.s induced to dismiss him. mHo 
rt‘fused to vacate tlie Police Presidency, and 
rallied tho support of sov'eral classes of young 
j^oldiers then in l^erlin, besides tho arm?Hi 



HBRR WISSBLL, 
Minister for Social Policy. 


Spartacists, occupying at the same time tlie 
Vorwdrts Building, tho Telegraph OtTice, the 
Post’ Office, and the heiui offices of the railway 
administration. 

Tho attitude of the GovernniL-nt was ot first 
in doubt, but the arguments of Herr Noske, 
that weakness would lose all, and that a display 
of strength would probably bring out th»* 
[x>oplo to the Government’s side, carried the 
day with his colleagues. Tho decision prtived 
the right one. Herr Noske demanded at once 
that all buildings should be evacuated, and at 
the same time he opened a recruiting office for 
trade unionists to arm themselves against 
the terror.” A great accession of strt'ngth and 
public support, was the immediate n^siilt of his 
finriness. 

Uebknecht meanwhile was going about 
encouraging his supyxirters, dcclanng that all 
preparations had been motie “to ov’erthrow 




THE SPARTACIST RISING IN BERLIN. 
A Street Scene during a Shooting Affray. 


tho Government, to arm the |)rolotai*iat, an<l 
to carry out the radical progi’ammc.” So far 
tho fitruggle, even where buildings had boon 
occupied, had not boon attcmdod with blood- 
H>iod. The fighting really began on th< 
following day, January fi, when tho Spartacists, 
growing increasingly bolder, mar<3hod down tho 
Jjfapzigerstrasso and fired on some supporters 
* of the Gov'enunent outside the VVeitheimor 
store. They then jnado for tlio Schloss, 
expecting there to bo joints I by tlu^ Naval 
Division, tho only disciplined body whoso 
support they count/od on. Hut the Naval 
Division failed theiri and (ieclait'd its 
“neutrality,” to their intense chagrin and 
dismay 

Fighting altogether went on throughout tho 
week. On the Spartacist side the time w<^s 
devoted to the occupation of the newspapu* 
quarter, the railway, post and teIograi>hic 
centres, and similar points of communication, 
tho paral 3 mij of which seems to liave b(H»n tho 
backbone of thqjb* plan. Herr Noske, for his 
part, left Berlin to take cam of itself while he 
went to organize troops, which lie did with 
some deliberation and thoroughness. Eichhom 
hod taken tho Sicherheifa police with liim. 
Herr Nosko caused tho question to put to 


tho Berlin Kxecntivf» of the VVorkmen's and 
Soldici's’ Oonncils ns to wlu'ther Kicliliom had 
IsHMi |)rop»*rly dismissed, and wh<*n that body 
d<>cidecl that he hml, Herr Noske causfMl the 
n^Kult to h(3 made known among the polices 
with the I’esnlt that twod-hirds of the forccj 
d('Bcn-t/od Kichhorn, The Berlin garrison also 
went over to the Government. The ii st of tho 
fight WHS the gradual mcaptnr<» t)f the buildings 
and railwaiy stalions which the Spartacists had 
occnpi<*d. By Jivmiary 14 the lather wen^ 
making thc'ir hist stanil at the Botzow ))n»w«*ry 
and th<» Silesiai station, which Rurrt»rid(3n*d in 
cine com-se. Kichhorn fled. Herr Noske was 
the h«n*o i,f the hour, and when, at a democratie 
irifM'ting, he declared, “ I sliall ndain in Berlin 
the nnjrilj<M‘ of troo|>H m'cessary to seouro the 
elecfi<»ns to tho Natioiuil Asst^mbly, which will 
take place in ix w<H>k’s tinu», arnl to conduct 
them in an ordf»rIy way,” h(' was choc»rf»d for 
this s;»ntiment with a veheiiK'nce that might 
have' Isdonged to th<^ old n^gime. 

Tlnwt) events marked the victory of tho 
rf> volution, and tho way was now cloar for the 
elections to tho National Assembly. Berlin 
was “ eletin'd up ” and tho city place<l under 
a kind of martial law, divided into seven 
military districts arul ruled by a Brussilln 
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ARMED SPARTACISTS HOLDING A STREET IN BERLIN. 


goin»ral after inothoda thoroughly understood 
by the Berlin people, who had seen them in 
force for two generations and appreciated a 
“ government that could govern.” Many 
arrests were ma<h% though the subsequent 
|)rocoedings were, with one highly discreditable 
«»xeej)tion, carried out with moderation. The 
f^xception was the arrest of I^ebknocht, and 
with him Rosa Luxemburg. The two had 
attended a meeting of Spartacists in Wilmers- 
<lorf, possibly to debate their failure and to 
hatch further plans. The house where they 
met was surrounded. Both were captured and 
taken, first to th 3 headquarters of the Reinhardt 
Regiment and afterwards separately in the 
rlirection of the Moabit. Both wore murdered. 
Liebknecht was said to have been shot whilst 
attem]jting to escape, though the surgeon’s 
examination of his injuries showed that to have 
bwn impossible. Rosa Luxemburg was shot 
while sitting in the ear, and her body thrown 
into a canal, from wliich it was afterwards 
recovered. Tliree ofticei’s of the Garde Kaval- 
lerie Division wore later arrested in connexion 
with the murders. Captain von Pflugkh- 
Harttung, Lieut. Vogel and Lieut. Liepmami. 
They were tried by a military court and virtually 
acquitted. The murders throw light on- the 


darker undercurrents of reaction that wert< 
then begiiuiing to develop. 

In due course the elections were held. They 
passed off without fimthor incident, though 
Spartacist rumblings were ominous throughout 
the country. Of the 421 seats the Majority 
Socialists secured 163, the Christian I’eojjlo’s 
Party (Centre) 88, the German Democratic' 
Party 75, German National People’s Party 42, • 
German People’s Party 21, Independc^nt 
Socialists 22, with 10 adherents to minor causes, 
such as Guelphs, Danes, etc. Twelve seats had 
been allotted for Alsace and Lorraine, but th»‘ 
victorioas Powers forbade these elections — 
indeed, Alsace and Lorraine had both passed 
formally into French hands, and were to be 
regarded henceforth as part of France. 

The results left the Majority Socialists in 
great strength, while the Centre also emerged * 
stronger than before. The Independents had 
been vii*tually routed, while the Conservatives 
and bourgeois parties could by no conceivable 
combination defeat the Government. The 
Spartacists had held aloof. It was thought that 
their plan was to render the Assembly powerless 
by organising great strikes in Berlin on the 
eve of its convocation, but the project was 
defeate|i by the decision to hold the Assembly 
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at Weiiiiar — ^iiominally out of consideration 
foi* the non -Prussian states. There the Assembly 
met on February 6, in the theatre, whieli had 
l)eon hastily adapted to parliamentary requii-e- 
ments. 

Before tho Assembly met the various parties 
held preliminary . meetings, as had been tho 
custom in the old Reichstag. Impoi’tanee 

• attaches only to those of the two Socialist, 
wings. In the programme of the Majority 
were four points : safeguarding of the revo- 
lution, resumption of economic life, an early 
peace, and a supply of food. The Independents 
laid down no definite program! n(\ Herr 
Kautsky characterized their f)osition in a fcav 
topic sentences. They had had to choose, he 
said, between the newly fonned Spnrtaeus 
group and the Social Democrats (Majority), 
and they had chosen a middle course, wliich 
meant nothing at all. By their inal)ility to 
come to an undei’standing with either they lanl 
lost their power to attract, and had lost all 
credit in the eyes of the masses. 

* One other important stop w’as takcai before 
tho Assembly mot. Herr Scheidemann allowed 
himself to be interviewed in order to make a 
pronouncement of groat moment. Ho said ; 

Tho National Assembly is Iho unmistakable expression 


of the people’s opinitm. Only th« Indeptunient^ try f«> 
discrodit it. They say tho Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Councils are tho solo gain of tho revolution. Sueh 
councils may be suitable for Russia, which never hod any 
organi74>d labour. 

The councils may have had their uses in a rcvolutiornirv 
transitional fwriod, and no doubt tliey did a good deal 
of useful work, but tho tniusitional {x^riod has emne to an 
end witli tin? election of tho National Assembly, aixl sm*h 
couiieils are only obstacles in the way «»f regular ad- 
iiiiiiivt ration. 

This N'iitiially marked the nholitieit of tho 
I’ouihmIs as a ])ow(‘r to afTcct the machiru' of 
govermiu'fit . Angry protests wt r<‘ heard for 
whilt*, but tln> Xatioual Assembly, brushing 
all asi<le. sett.li‘<l down to its work of pcjus*. It 
WHS now sii]>r(*m(*. 

Kxcopt for tin* iiicliisiou of women nnunhers 
the X'atioiuil Assembly difh'red little from tho 
ohl Itoichstag. Dr. David was idet'tod prosi 
dont, with Horr Foluvnhacli and Herr Dietrichs 
as \ ico-prosidents, but tho arnvngenn«ut u as 
only tomponiry, mid in a bnv days Horr hVhnm- 
bach bocamo ])rosid(‘nt, with Hcut Schulz us 
v’ico-fuosidoiit. Dr. David thiiu hsl the Majority 
Socialists, IbuT llaasi* tho Minority, llei'i* 
(Irobor tln» ('ontn> (Horr Krzborgor being 
engagod on tho armistice commission), Horr 
Heintzo tho National Liberals, Count I’osa- 
dowsky tho Conservative's, with Count Wt^starp 
as his lioutenant. The now government was 
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prodoiniuantly Majority -Socialist, and ineludod 
Horr Schoi<lornanri (Primo Mmistor), Hon* 
Bailor (I^ibour), Horr Laiidsborg (Justioo). 
Horr Nosko (Dofoiico), Horr Wissel (Ecoiiomio 
Affairs), Horr SchitYor (Finauco) and Dr. 
J>avi<l (without portfolio). But it also iucludod 
Ooiiiit Hrockdorff-Rautzau (Eoroign AlTairs), 
Dr. IM-ouss (Homo Affairs), Horr Krzborgor anil 
Horr (lotlioin (without portfolio). That tho 
fact might not bo lost sight of that Gonnany 
was still in ossonco a military State, tho Prussian 
Ministia- of Dofonoo was included, but without 
a vot(<. Well might it be remarked that, as 
far* as tho jiorsonuol of the Govorninent was 
ooiKfornod, tho rc^volution need never have taken 
place. 

MMie cooperation of the lnde[)ondeut Sociali.sts 
w'as not sought. On the election ligures no 
claim could lie, and Horr Kbert, at the Majority 
Socialist ])arty mooting, doclarod that such 
cooperation “ would have increased tlio 
chaotic condition of Germany.’* 

Since the {mrpose of the National Assembly 
was to give Gonnany a constitution in accor- 
dance with the di^mands of the Allies, steps had 
previously boon taken to prepare a draft, the 
work being vmdortaken by the eminent I’russian 


law official Dr. Preiiss, Minister of the Interior. 
This contemplated a Gemiany divided difPtiront- 
ly from the old division by states, and would 
have reduced the predominance of Prussia. 
It was objected to, however, by all the parties 
by tho Conservatives and Centre as departing 
too far from the old federation, and by the 
Socialists as not sufficiently consolidating tlie 
now' order. It formed, however, the basis of 
tho constitution as ultimately adopted Jt 
l>rovidofl for a ^‘derated people’s State, an 
elective Keiclistag, and an elected Presidt^nt, 
and it accorded certain fundamental rights to 
the people in ridation to freedom of thouglit, 
belief, and action. On the question of tlie 
competency of the I’resident in relation Jo 
foreign states, Ai'ticle 03 read ns follows : — 

The PreBident of the Knipire has to represent iiie 
Kmpire in intemaiioniil relations, to conclude treaties of 
alliance with foreign powers, and to accredit and receive 
Am ba.ss odors. 

Declarations of war and conclusions of peace are made 
by a law of tho Empiric 

Treaties with foreign states, touching matters con- 
eerned with Imperial legislation, require the assent ot 
the Reichstag. 

This was tho now reading of Article XI. 
of the old constitution, by which tho Kaiser 
had held the office of War Lord. The Keichstng 
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(as the National Assoinbly boeaioe imdor tlio 
now constitution) thereby established itself 
the authority to make [xiace. 

Herr Kbert, who had been elected ]3rovisioiml 
president of the newly constitutcul States 
delivered an opening speech, the major part of 
which, though delivered to the National 



DR. HUGO PRRUSS, 

Minister of the Interior and Framer of the 
Constitution. 


Assembly, was really addressed to the Inter- 
Allied Supreme Council in Paris. 

In this ho reprosontod Germany oh militarily unboatoii 
The hunger blockado and food shortage had hande<l 
Germany over to the onomy powers. Kaiserism had 
been abolished for over, but in the w-tions of Germany’s 
eiiemios — the armistice terms, the <Kcupation of the 
Rhino torritorioB, the continuation of the blockade 
the retention of Germany’s prisoners — there was no 
sigfn of recognition of the new order. There was no 
Justification for imposing upon the young Socialist 
Republic conditions that had been drawn up for the 
old Hohenzollcrn legime, “ Germany laid down h»'r 
arms in confidence, trusting to the principles of President 
Wilson, Now let them give ns a Wilson peace, to which 
wo have a claim.” 

This was the keynote of the couilitions under 
which Germany proposed to outer the Peace 
Conference. It was echoed by Herr Sclieide- 
mann in his outline of the- foreign policy of th<» 
Government, which he defined as : 

(1) lrnmediat<o couolusioa of peace; inaintenanco of 
the principles of iplosident Wilson ; a ptMvee of vioUjiico 

to bo rojecticd. 

(2) Reconstitution of a German colonial sphere. 

(3) Immediate return of 0<?rman prisoners of war, 

(i) Equal rights of participation in the League of 

Nations ; simultanoous and mulual disarmament ; 
compulsory arbitration to prevent war ; abolition of 
secret diplomacy. ^ ^ • 


her this policy llt*rr Schoideinniui stood 
valiantly thrfuighout tlit' period of his ministry. 
I hat it was not tor («(M*innny to inak(« terms on 
which she would agree to peae(» must ha ve l)een 
evklent t<» him. Hut, a jxilitician Ixd’ore all, 
he hail no inttailion ot bt*i»\g the persoTi who 
sIuMild sign a p(‘ai( t* tlmt tln» Allia's might think 
just. !b> haul tluai the sjMM-taH'Ii' is fore 

him of HaMT Kr/ha rga*!- aittiiakasl am all siala's 
bea'anse he haul signa>al tha‘ aniiiisiia*a*. 

d’ha» a‘yt*s a>f adl (oMinainy vvaara? tnrnaMl in iha* 
aliras'tion of 1‘avris frann the ahiy a>f the first 
meeting aaf thaa Pa»aica) ( \>nfa'ra*nca'. I5y iujW thaa 
(hTman |>aaa»|)le waaraa auvairaa thait thaay wera> mat 
to l)a» invitaul ta> paarticipate in thaa Camicirs 
aladibaaraatiaans, hut tlia‘y st.ill hopasl fa>r lu'gotiai- 
tiaans on its lirulings, h. wais l.aa thaa aval vautaiga* 
of (laannamy thaat tiiaa aittaampt taa praavaant all 
aliscussiam alual luaw's aaf lliaa Canina il hraako alaawii, 
avnal thaa [aiilalished staita'ina'Uts aaf thaa lOntaantia 



DR. KONSTANTIN FEHRBNBACH, 
President of the Reichstag. 


Press 8orv(‘d the (barman Govcarruiient as a 
guide in funning its comment and objections 
08 the debates jarociaaxled. As tlie details (af 
the proposals leaked out they were discusseal 
point by point in the Nat if anal Assembly. 
Tlio general ])oint of vicaw, “ A Peacia of 
.Justice,” was kept in the foregrounfl. It was 
at first (lifYicult to force a clear'cvit flebatca ui 
the National Assfambly, partly because th<a 
Govenunont’s iufonnation was based on hearsay 
and rumour, aufl jiartly, also, because of tlm 
insiatonco with which home affairs contimaxl 
to ff»ret* themselves oii public attention. Nevf^r- 
theleas, the Democrats, Centre anti Majority 
Socialists at an early stage plact'd their vieVs 
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BERLIN’S PROTEST AGAINST BOLSHEVISM. 
A Demonstration of the Combined Democratic Parties 


on rocord in the ^^"ational Assembly in the form 
of a peace resolution. This declared '‘The 
(h»rinan people did not laydowix its arms until 
it had come to an agreement with its enemies 
on President Wilson’s points, and it counts 
on the iiwiolability of this pt*omise.” The 
resolution protested ogainst France treating 
Alsace-Lorraine as French territory oven before 
the conclusion of pea(H?. It protested in 
advarxce against the steps being taken in the 
Saar district, as pointing to annexation by 
France. It protested against the demarcation 
line wliich the C^inferenco was said to have 
drawn in regard to the new Poland, and called 
upon the (lerinan Goveriunent to waril off any 
further attempts of the Poles to enter tJerman 
territory. It demanded the raising of the 
blockadi>, the supi)ly of raw materials to Ger- 
many, and the return of the German prisoners 
of war. It protested against the terms on 
which the armistice hail been prolonged (the 
original terms had not been fulfilled), and it 
concluded with a protest before the whole 
world at treatment calculated to “drive the 
German people to desperation.” 

The resolution is int«^roeting as revealing 
th^ the Gonuan mind had undergone not the 


slightest cliange. The protest had all the 
familiar features of PruBsianism. Put the 
annistioe had been well attended to, and a 
protest after the true Prussian manner was 
impossibls. Nor was the threat of Bolshevism 
— ^for that w'as frankly stated to b^ the implica- 
tion of the last sentence — to be taken too 
sriioiisly, since the Majority parties of the 
Reichstag had shown, and continued to show, 
their deep-rooted distrust of extreme measures. 
The resolution, which carried a vote of con- 
fidence in the Government, was carried. The 
Conservatives, who later on introduced a 
similar but slightly stronger ^solution, joined 
the Indopfmdent Socialists in voting against 
it ; but it reflected the views of them all. 

Tho protest, wliich was intended as a message 
to the Paris Conference, wa» ,'choed throughout 
Gennany. The general trend of the debate in 
Park wa.' now widely knomi, and it was possible 
to construct something of a rough draft of 
the treaty’s main outline. The monarchist 
reactionaries gave vent to a *^at burst of 
anger when the proposals for the limitation 
of the German Army were forccaeted. They 
had stayed their hand and held their peace 
against the new rulers of Germany in the 
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hope that a reconstruction of the Amiy would 
soon put at their disposal a weapon with which 
they could back their views on a possiblo 
restoration. Accordingly, the National Assembly 
nmg with their impassioned protests that the 
t<*nn8 of President AVilsoii allowed no such 
limitation. They likened the proposal to that 
of Napoleon at Tilsit, and promised it just as 
•long a life, declaring that “ a new Geiman army 
is an internal German matter and muft l»o so 
n garded by the Entente .** 


by the Great Powoi*s ; or, failing that, autonomy 
under liritish proU'ction ; or, if not, then 
autonomy under American protection ; or, as 
a last rt\sort if all those failed, autonomy iiiider 
French protection. NoedloKs to say, these 
proposals carried no weiglit with the iM]io.s, 
who rfganlcd the question as .settled. The 
National Assembly was fotiiid advocating a 
referendum, and tho idea of self-del'onnination 
foiuul a wonderful band of new tulhert'iiih 
among th:" t raditlonal oppressors of Alsace and 



A SITTING OH THB GERMAN NATIONAL ASSEMBLY IN THE THEATRE AT WEIMAR. 


The question of self-determination by local 
referendum for the non-Gorman torriU»ries that 
had been forced by PrussLia’s frontu^r policy 
into the Gorman Empire was canvassed with 
equal eagomess. In tho case of Alsace -Lorminc 
the question of self-determination did not 
arise. Quick to see that all hop<5 of r< tent ion 
of these provinces by republican Gemiany must 
be abandoned, the Gomian industrials ami 
other Germans who ha<l sought and jiukIc thtir 
fortunes in the Reichsland started a vigorou.s 
propaganda caippoign in favour of autonomy^ 
A Conmiittoe of Autonomists woe sot up, and 
its members issued protests against union with 
France, which, they declared, would spell 
ruin. They demanded neutrality, guaranteed 


J^orraino. Herr Schcideinann advanced a 
specious pretext for this now attitude : “If, as 
regards Alsace-Lorraine, we urge a reh'rendum, 
it is not in the furtive hope of rendfiring void a 
point in Wilson’s programme, but in ord*’r to 
destroy for all time ideas of revenge and mw 
accusations of tyranny.** 

This was the new attitude of Germany 
towards a n^femnduin for Alsace-Lorraine. 
Vt*ry different was tho attitude of German 
statomen and tlio Gen nan Press towards the 
jiroposals of the Peace Conference for a 
reforondiun in tho districts whom Bolgiani*., 
Danes and Slavs, torn from their parent land* 
by the lapocity of Prussia, now sought freedom 
by a plebiscite. In each of the areas, in Malmedy, 
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oil tho Belgian frontier, whore a handful of 
Fn^nch-s[x aking Walloons liad hold out against 
IVussianizing efforts ; in Schleswig, whore the 
Danish language was proscribed : in I’osou, 
whon^ the oppression of the Polos had become 
a by word ; in Bast Prussia the idea of a 
plebiscite was combat(Ml and further oppression 
instantly instituted by the civil officials. 



THE NATIONAL THEATRE, WEIMAR. 
The original teat of the National Assembly. 


By the (Mid of April the Paris (kinfertnice 
had so far prepared the draft of the Peace 
TrcMity that a summons could bo sent to Berlin 
*nviting representatives of the German Govern- 
ment to Versailles to receive the text. Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau, the Foioign Minister, in 
announcing the receipt of tlie invitation, 
allowed it to bo understood that Berlin had 
been asked to send a diplomatic courier to 
Versailles “ to receive the draft Treaty at the 
hands of the Allies.” This distortion of 
meaning was made intentionally, and a group 
of minor olTicials was appointed. Thereupon 
the Supremo Council informed the German 
Govornment (in rt'ply to what seemed quite 
unnecessary discourtesy) that they had been 
prc'pared to rc^oeive plenipotentiaries. In 
passing this announcement on to the German 
pi'ople the German Foreign Office indicated 
that the “ change ” in form from minor officials 
to plenipotentiaries constituted a diplomatic 
victory for Gennany, in that it must imply 
negotiations and not mere submission. The 
ho]xis of the (iemian people wt>re artificially 
raised ; though they distrusted their own 
diplomatists they now thought that there 
would be an opportunity by negotiation to 
mitigate the terms, the severity of which 
could no longer be in doubt. The incident 
illustrates the frame of mind in which Count 
Bjockdorff-Rantzau and his colleagues went to 


Paris ; it must also have prepartxl the Council 
in advance for chicanery and intrigue. 

The Gorman dolegatioiti was chosen by tlie 
Goverrunont. Although the Allies had ask(Ml 
for plenipotetitiaii:»s, Count BrockdorfP-liantzan 
stipulated from tho first that he should haw 
the right to ref(‘r the treaty to Berlin before 
signing it. It is intoi’esting to note that Hen 
Scheidemann was opposed to this precaution.* 
Both ho and th(? (k^unt desired tho same thing 
-to avoid ]x*aring tho final onus of assent. 
Five other delegates were chosen ; Herr 
Landsberg, Minister of Justice in tlie Sclxnde- 
maim Cabinet ; H(M*r Giesberts, Ministef of 
Communications ; Herr I^inert ; Dr. Carl 



COUNT BROCKDORFF-RANTZAU, 
Foreign Minister. Headed the German Deledetes 
appointed to receive the Peace Treaty. 


Melchior ; Professor Schiicking. Two minis- 
terial directors (pc^rmanent Socretaries of State), 
Herr von Stockharnmorn and Dr. von Simons, 
accompanied the delegates &s advisers, and Dr. 
von Haniol, the ox -Ambassador, went with 
Count Brockdorff-Hantzau as his special ad- 
viser. There wore besides 11 officials from th<3 
Fort>ign Office, 18 other ministerial officials, a 
number of experts in economic, naval, military 
and territorial questions, and minor and clerical 
staff. 

The delegation left Berlin on April 28. Theirs 
was not a mission of triumph, and they made 
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thoir departure from a Potsdam railway siding 
tvi quietly as possible, arriving at Paris on 
May 1. To avoid publicity tlieir train was 
stopped at the little station of Vaiicn^sson, 
bt^twoen Paris and Versailles. There they werti 
presented by Baron von Lersnor to the Prefect 
of the department of Seine et Oise, who, 
addressing Count Brockdoi*ff-Rantzan, said : 

Excellency, as prefect of the Department, 
and in the name of the Government, 1 am 
charged to receive the delegation of tlw^ German 
plenipottnitiaries. I have the honour to salut(< 
you.’* He then introduced th(' delegation to 
Colonel Henry, chief of the French Military 
Mission, who had be(Mi appointcMl to act fvs 
they intermediary. 

The Gorman delegation inotonul t(» Vtnsaillos. 
The chief delegates were- lodgrnl in the H<d.el 
des Roservoiivj, an old and historic liotel, once* 
the residence of La Pompadour, tlio others in 



THE PALISADE IN THE PARK AT 
VERSAILLES. 

Limiting the German Delegaten’ freedom of 
movement. 

the immediate neighbourhood. Their hotels 
backed on to the park of V(?rsailles. Hero the 
Germans were to live during their stay in 
Fmnce, with access to the park but not other- 
wisc» free to leave their liotels. Formalities 
occupied some days. The exchange of cre- 
dentials and their exainination Viy the Verifiert 
tion of Powers Committees took place on the 
first day. Delajr was caused owing to the 
temporary withdrawal from the Conforenco of 
the Italian delegates, duo to differences of 
opinion on Italy’s territorial rights ; but this 
was got over at the last moment, and the 

Italian delegates returned. 

> 1 


'J hi* delegates wen* summoned (o tlip Hall (*f 
the Trianon Palace at three o'eloek on the after- 
noon of May 7. and were aecompaiiied by Herr 
von Stockhammern, Dr. von Simonsand J)r. von 
Haniel. Then* they were conilucted to seats 
facing a table at which there sat in the centre, 
as |>resident. !M. Clemen<*eau, with President 



COUNT BROCKDORFF-RANT/AU 
arrives to receive the Peace Treaty. 


Wilson and tlm Aniia’icau delegates on his 
right and Mr. Lloyd George and the British 
delegati'S on his left. |,h(» ilemocracios of the 
worM .summoning tlie last remnants of abso- 
lutism to account-. The |)rocoodings were brief 
indeed, last ing bandy an Jiour. M. (Memencoau, 
addn^.ssing the German didegates, observed that 
the time had (;ome for (iermany to make full 
reparation for the war so cruelly imposiMl. 
‘‘The Secoiul I’eace of Versailles,” he adderl, 
” lias boon too dearly bought for us not to lisk 
for the full satisfaction which is our flue.” He 
then informed the delegation that it would be 
given fiftoini days in w hich to frame its observa- 
tions on the I’nnity, which would have the 
Consideration of the Council, 

On behalf of the Gorman delegation only 
Count lirockdorfT-Ra-ntzau spoke. M. Clemon- 
ceau had risen to his feet in aildressing liim, but 
Count Broc.kdoiTf-Raritzau made his reply 
seated. Whatever the intention and atbanpis 
at explanation W'ero afterwarils made the 
effect was to suggest that not even dire aflversity 
could cure the IVussian of his arrogance. But 
the Count was respectfully listiuied to. The 
main features of his reply were that while the 
former German rulers were responsible for 
the German sliare in the war guilt, all ICuropo 
shared the responsibility for the war its<^, 
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and that the Goimaiis were willing to collabo- 
rate in the creation of a new world baaed on 
the fourteen points of President Wilson. “ We 
tire not quite without protection,” he ex- 
claimed. ” You yourselves l)roiight us an ally. 
The Allied and Associated Governineiits for- 
swore in the time between October 5 and 
Xoveinber 5 a peace of violence, and wrote 



MARSHAL FOCH ARRIVES AT THE 
PALACE. 


‘A Peace of Justice’ on their banners. . . . 
The principles of President Wilson have thus 
become binding for both parties to the war, 
. . .You will find us j'eady to examine on 
this basis the preliminary peace which you 
have thus proposed to us.” 

Intriguers to the last, Coimt BrockdorfE and 
his party were assuming an attitude consistent 
with the previous communications. The appeal 
WM not to President Wilson’s points^ but to 


Germany’s interpretation of them. Count 
Brockdorff laid bare the mechanism of the nogo 
tiations regarding the armistice, and invested 
them with the character of a piece of sharp 
practice in a questionable deal. Ho talked ot 
the willingness of Gennany to examine f hr 
“preliminary peace” as though further hiisi 
ness might be done on Gennany’s terms, with 
a hint of threat if rejected. The Council • 
i*emained unmoved and offered no imintnliatt' 
comment. The Germans wore left to file from 
the hall first, and it was noticed that after this 
display of strange manners the French officers 
present solved the delicate question of saluWng 
by removing their hats and holding them in 
their liands. 

’I’he scone in the Hall at the Trianon Palace^ 
was memorable for two reasons. In the lieai t. 
of every Frenchman present there was probably 
a feeling of thankfulness and gratitude that 
the scene enacted on a former occasion, when 
Germans stood as conquerora and Fronchivu^ii 
as suppliants, w^as now to be wiped out of 
memory by the jn8ti(*o of time ; while in tlie ^ 
minds of the Germans there must have reigjunl 
a puzzled despair of miscarried schemes, in 
which that earlier scene at the Trianon had 
been such a promising step. M. Clernonccnii 
had participated in France’s downfall and had 
seen what the Gennan in his triumph could <lo 
to his enemies ; the world could only admir<» 
his moderation. 

Xo tii7ie was lost in transmitting the terms of 
the Treaty to Berlin. Their general outline 
became known the same evening. To t-lie 
Ministers and to those whose business it was 
to follow events the outline did not expaml — 
though it confinned — what was already knowii 
or feared. But the Gorman people, and to 
some extent the German Press, wore not 
prepared to face in reality what they had 
grown accustomed to in rumour, A great 
outcry was raised. The curtailment of Gennan 
territory alone presented a formidable part of 
the penalty. Alsace and Lorraine were lost, a 
territory of 6,600 square miles ; Poland received 
from Posen territory equal to about 11,000 
square miles ; territory in East and West 
Prussia was to be given up equal to about 
13,000 square miles ; and in the region of 
Malmedy about 400 square miles was ceded to 
Belgium. Besides these there were certain 
areas in which plebiscites were to be taken to 
settle the question of frontiers by racial dis- 
tricts — or, as it was now called, self-determina- 
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lion These plebiscites were to take place in 
districts of Prussia, Schleswig, and a further 
distnct on the Belgian border ; while Danzig 
was to be a Free City, and a strip of land ceded 
to Poland giving access to the port and the sea. 

The outcry was well stagt*d, and it joached 
rt (»onsiderable volume. Herr l^bert irniiie> 
diately issued a proclamation in which ho 
Tleclared that Germany had Ijtjrne the liard 
armistice conditions in tho hope of a peace of 
right on the basis of the Wilson Note, but that 


hirst. But the GtM’inans hail conveniently 
short memorit^. When tlio Gcminn Peace 
Council of the National Assembly met, in 
Berlin, Herr hidin'iibneh, who pivsided, deelan'il 
the pt'ace had gone beyond the most pessimistic 
for<‘eas(s. Herr Seheidemann, easting dignity 
to the winds, said that - 

1 oiiTuiny lijul iluil iltiy (.Iriink tin* liisi of 

tliUion, Duit tho Iitidh wore u .soiit<’iu*o of (loat)i at a 
inoro t»r Iokk distant dat**, but that tho Ctovoriimont 
hojM>fl to roaoli an a^roomont hy way of negotiation. 
Tho noto was unarceptahle a« it stood, hut tlio (b)vorn- 



THB GERMAN DELEGATES LEAVING THE TRIANON PAI.ACE AFTER 

RECEIVING THE TREATY. 

For an illustration of the scene in the Hall of the Palace, sec Vol. XXL, p. 168. 


what was now given in tlio fteace tenns wtus a 
contradiction of that promise. 

The terms, he declared, would ho unb<‘aTablo fcir tho 
Gorman people, and also iniprueticabh*, t vin if they i>ut 
fort-h all their powers. Violence without measure of 
limit was to be done to the German people, but tb© 
Gorman people’s government wouhl “ answ'or the peace 
proposals of violence with a proj>osaI of a peace of right 
on tho basis of a lasting peace of notions.” 
s 

Once again it must have ot^currctl to many 
minds outside Germany to compare Germany’s 
reception of her fate by the St^corul Peace of 
Versailles with the dignified attitude of Franc© 
when she loomed the harsh conditions of the 
* \ * 


inont had iii.strueU*d tho Delogation to prosent aoountor- 
note with tho. (lovorrwiiont’s viows and to rt quest an 
oral discuHsion. 

I'll© word “ unae(M*ptabl«? ” was at once caught 
up as its k<-ynote by the Gt^rman Pn^ss, and 
|K>rlMips more was imfHirted into its nicaning 
than Herr Schtudemann had intended. At 
any rate, he was soon found qualifying it. 
Throe days afterwards he declared in an inter- 
view^ tliat ho hod come to the opinion that it 
would 1>© possible to fonii a Government which 
would sign the |>eace terms, though it was 
doubtful whether it would be on© that would 
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DEMONSTKATION IN BERLIN AGAINST THE TREATY PROVISIONS REGARDINi; 

POSEN AND DANZIG. 


satisfy the Kntonto. was a challenge 

pointed at the Indept»nd(mts and Extreme 
I -eft parties ; however, th(?y ignorfxl it. 

The expert commissions attached to the 
German delegation were not idle meanwhile. 
Within a week Connt Brockdorff-Rant/au and 
Herr Landslx^rg had rc^turned from Germany — 
whither they had gone with the text of the 
Ti'eaty - and handed to M. Clemenceau three 
interim notes. The first was a reasoned 
<?conomio statement. As a summary of the 
main features of what Germany stood to lose 
by the Trt^aty it was reasonably fair, while its 
conclusions showed that tho ptmal clauses of 
the Treaty as an act of justice were beginning 
to (joints home to tho Gennan mind. 'Phe note 
pointeil out that Gennany, as constituU^d 
before the war as an agrarian state, could 
support a population of 40 millions, while as 
an industrial static she was supporting 07 
millions. The foodstuffs imported were 15 
million tons, and 15 million persons depended 
directly on foivign trade or shipping, or indirc'Ctly 
thvough tho working up of raw materials. 

It then proceeded to tniumerate tho obliga’ 
tions under which Gennany lay. (kjrmany 
had to dtdiver up her commercial tonnages, 
ships under construction, and for the next five 
years would have to build primanly for the 
Allies. The colonies had been lost ; the 


territorial losses involved corn regions that 
would mean a drop of 21 per cent, in foodstuffs 
produce ^d, the loss of one -third of the coal 
production, nearly three-quarters of tho iron 
ore production, and thrt?o-fifths of the zin<^ 
production. 

The note postulated that a vast population 
of Gennany would be obliged to emigrah* 
but where to ? On this point the eoononne 
experts were under no illusion as to what the 
rest of the world thought of its Germans. 
“ There would be an embargo on Gennan 
emigration, while hundreds of thousands of 
Germans would be banished from the states 
that had been at war with Germany.” Th<^ 
nation, it was declared, was broken in health 
by the blockade, and if the Treaty was passed 
it would bo a sentence of death on millions of 
Gennan men and women. 

Count Brockdorff-Rantzau’s second uoU^ 
disputed the question of an indemnity. It 
protested that the German people did not wish 
the war, and would never have undertaken 
a war of offence. The claim for indemnifica- 
tion by Gennany of the Allied and Asscciated 
Powers was contested on thef ground that the 
responsibility for the war had not been deter- 
mined. If any Allied Commission had inves- 
tigated this question, tho delegation asked that 
it might be furnished with a copy of such report 
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• Tho third note dealt with territorial changes 
from the point of view of nationality. It 
declared that, in regard to the allotted terri- 
tories of Alsace and Lorraine, Moresnet and 
Poland, large areas inhabited solely by Gc^nnans 
hod been taken away ; and that while Germany 
was aware that in some districts t.ho Polos 


considered themstdvos non Geniuuis, tuul that 
certain inhabitants of Scldeswig looked 
towards Denmark, Germany had l)oen rtMuly 
to conciliate tht» Poles and to come to an 
agreement with Denmark for a new frontier. 
But tho readiness of the Gennan Goveriuinait, 
it explained, ili*! not exitaid to regions not 



HOMB.COMING OF DANES OF S^***^®*^'® ^“°,o^n'ers**bY THB^Ai*L?ra 
BY THE (JEKMANS, AND WERE TAKEN PRISONERS BY THE ALLIES. 

They were repatriated in April, 1919. 
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Left to rSuht : Herren Rauscher (Preis Chief), Robt. Schmidt, Sohiffer, Scbeidemann, Dr. Landsberg, 
Witsel, Bauer, Count Broekdorff-Rantzau, Dr. David, Herren Noske, Gothein, Dr. Bell. 


indubitably inhabited by a population of a 
foreign race. It was not permissiblo that 
German populations and regions should be 
“bartered by the Peace Treaty from their 
present sovereignty as though they were 
counters in a game.” The note protested 
against the proposals for a French control of 
the Saar region for fifteen years, while France 
was being compensated for the destruction of 
her own coal mines by the Gormans. In 
“ this partly Prussian, partly Bavarian region,” 
the entire population was claimed to be 
opposed to such severance. The plebiscite at 
the end of the fifteen years depended on 
Germany being able to buy back the coal 
undertakings, a condition which was quite out 
of the question. 

The note added that Germany was prepared 
to come forward with a much better proposal, 
oil which agreement might be reached without 
difficulty, for the delivery of os much coal as 
would satisfy French demands. This could be 
obtained from the region of the Ruhr, and 
there need then be no disturbance of the 
status quo in the Saar district. 

Apart from these special notes a further 
long note was delivered on behalf of the German 
Government, covering 119 foolscap pages. It 
is possible hero to give only the briefest 
summary. Many of its statements and ffgures 


were questionable, and in places absolute mis- 
statements wore made. The view in Gennany 
was that the protest was slightly overdone, but 
it gives an insight into the official German mind. 

This note began with the familiar protest 
that the peace did not square with President 
Wilson’s fourteen points, though no attempt 
was made to take those points seriatim ami 
show the discrepancies — inwall probability the 
only argument that would have moved tlu* 
Allies — the inference being that (Germany did 
not care to risk such a comparison. Anothei' 
now familiar protest was made that the war 
was against an imperialistic and irresponsible 
Government, for which the German people, 
ruling its own future for itself, should not be 
made to suffer. The note affirmed that to 
I’estore any part of Schleswig to Denmark, 
Upper Silesia to Poland, to separate Memel, 
to isolate East Prussia, to declare Danzig a 
free city — all these things made the peace a 
peace of might, instead of a peace of right, as 
agreed by the Allies under the terms of the 
Armistice Notes. It declared that the economic 
terms, and the claim that German citizens 
must be handed over to th4 courts of hostile 
powers, were contrary to the “ innate rights of 
nations.” It declared that the decisions regard- 
ing the Saar, the districts of Eupen and Mab 
medy on the Belgian frontier, the provinces of 
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Alsace and Lorraine, were in opposition to the 
principle of self-detennination, in that the 
views of the people of those districts had not 
been taken anew by popular vote. It esti- 
mated that thereby two and a half million 
(ierinans were being “ torn away from their 
native land.” The Treaty, the note said, 
involved the utter destruction of Gennan 
^econoinio life, and condemned the (Jorman 
people to financial slavery ; while Gennany’s 
creditors would not be able to obtain the 
immense sums required from a panperizod 
country. The delegation felt itself called 
upon, therefore, to make counter proposals, 
which it did to such eltoct as almost to re- 
\N rjte tho Peace Treaty. 

Before considering these pro]>osals it is of 
interest to compare the protests of (iennany 
})eaten with tho well advertised schemes of 
<Jlennany victorious. During tho submarine 
wor German economists had made no secret that, 
a))art from tho aim of “ bringing Pngland to 
h(U* knees by a submarine hunger blockade,” 
* Gonnany had in view, as being almost more 
important, the crippling of England’s ovei*seas 
trade by the destruction of her mercantile 
marine. Therefore Germany's plea that the 
terms would ruin her -own foreign trade, “on 


which fifteen millions dependefl,” could have 
been answered by the statement that it was 
tho application, mnUitis rnuUmdis^ of her own 
policy. As to tho lost eoloni(»s, Germany had 
only to refer to the hichnowsky memoir to 
remind herself of the fact that she was, in the 
years before the war, in a positi4>n to acquire 
honestly a colonial taupirt' (piite as extensix e 
as she could have numagod for generations. 
But sht> had prt'haTcd the method of plunder, 
in the illusion that it would be cheaper, ami it» 
had failed. As to the curtailimait of Germany’s 
firoduction of coal, iron, and zinc, Germany 
admitted that the di'struction of the Belgian 
ami Frtaich mines and industry had l)een part 
of a policy to <leh^at competition that was to 
bear fruits afha* a. victorious (aid to the war, 
and was not at all the wt>rk of irn*sponsihle 
soldiery. No more was being asked than that 
these damages should be made good ; but if 
punitivM^ reparation had been demanded, Ger- 
many c(aild not have (haded that it w'a.s in 
a<.!cordance with luu* own (Hronomic tln'ories. 
The dtsdaration regarding the areas cethnl to 
Erance, Belgium, and IViland could have 
deceived no one -even among the Gennans 
th(‘mselvt‘s. Tht' fact t hat th(u*e were Germans 
in these districts was due to Prussia’s [lolicy 
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of colonization in tho areas she had through- 
out her history forcibly added to her kingdom, 
fhsrnarck’s plantation policy in Poland hml 
been no secret ; it had been defeated by 
the grtuiter virility and tho more U^nacious 
patriotism of tho Polos themselves, so that, 
districts overwhelmed with oppression and 
spoliation had remained indisputably Polish. 
Moreover, no Prussianizing had been ablo to 
alter Morosnet. And the Germans might have 
asked themselves what would have boon the 
result of a plebiscite in Alsaco and Lorraine in 
1871. What of .the young Alsatians and 
Lorrainers, born under French rule, yet forced 
by tho Prussian conqueror into tho Prussian 
Army ? On the question of indemnities they 
had need only to recall the boast of Horr 
Helfforich when Finance Minister, that Ger- 
many would after tho war be surroundod by a 
string of states paying tribute ; or Count 
Roedern’s unforgotten speculation regarding 
Germany’s position after4>ho war : “ Wo do not 
yet know what indemnities w^e shall got.” 
As to annexations, tho ink was not long dry on 
the Brest -Litovsk and Bukharest Treaties, 
while the plans of Ludondorff for the annexation 
of a vast tract of France beyond Lorraine had 
only lately become known. As for bartering 


peoples, had not B(dgium bc^en rt^garded nil 
through tho war as a pledge to bargain with ? 
To all those things tho Majority Socialists, no 
less than tho Junkei's, had boon party. 

We can form but a dim idea of what tho 
Peace Treaty would liave boon if Germany liad 
won ; but the Gormans themselvos have out- 
lined for us their view of what the German losor 
considered not fair, but the best obtainable. 
In the Gemian Government’s note disarma- 
ment was treated as a mutual affair ; Germany 
would reduce her forces and dismantle her 
fortresses provided that similar reduction was 
general and that there should be no special 
supervision of tho process. Germany was 
prepared to supply coal to Franco, but not to 
hand over, even temporarily, the Saar mines. 
It was declared that the district of Moresnet^ 
and Eupen-Malmedy had a majority of Germans, 
and that as reparation to Belgium Germany \ras 
prepared to supply Belgium with wood from 
the Eupen forests. It w’os declared that, as 
Alsace-Lorraine was mostly Geiman, Germany, 
as reparation for not taking a plebiscite in 1871, 
was prepared to offer the inhabitants choice 
between union with France, union with Ger- 
many as a ” free ” state, and complete inde- 
pendence. 

i « 
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In regard to the new Polanci, Gt^miany pm- 
poaed to cede to Poland such districts of West 
Prussia wf‘re “ indisputably ” Polish. On 
the other hand, Upper Silesia, the bulk of West 
Prussia, the whole of Ea;t Prussia, Posen and 
the city of Danzig were declared to be Gernian 
pure and simple, and Germany did not propose 
to give them up. The fact that a non-G<3nnan 
^language was spoken in many districts was “ in 
itst If of no importance.” In mgard to the 
Memel district, on the borders of Lithuania, th<’ 
Germans claimed tliat hem the Germans wen^ 



THE PEACE TREATY ARRIVES FOR 
SIGNATURE. 


08,000 to the Lithuanittiis' .'54,000, and that th'- 
majority of the Lithuaniaiirt also spoke Gennaii. 
Tho Gcnnan view on this point added t!i<' 
following tlireat : 

If any German termtory ih ultimately ceded to Poland. 
Germany must protoot it« former nationals. That is 
all the more necessary because the Poles have not so far 
shown thomselvoH trustworthy protectors of the national 
and religious rights of minoritie.s. 

The German note contented itself with pro- 
po8ing in regard to Schleswig another bopndary 


and a diHert'iit .sysU>in of voting and control 
of the plebiscite. This was not f»xplained. 

In regard to colonies, Germany claimed ” the 
right to oo-opemt-e iti the joint Utsk of mankind 
as a great civilized nation.” P'orgetfiil of h(T 
shaimdul n^cord in German hJast Africa, among 
the Herivros of German South-West Africa, 
and ill the* Camerooiis — names of ominous 
memory — she projiosed an impartial h<'aring 
of the colonial (piestioii b<*fori‘ a special com- 
mittof\ Corni^K'iisation was clairiusl for Shan- * 
tung, and all n^stitution and n*paration for 
territory that belong«*d to the former Russian 
Phnpire was |XTeniptorily refused. 

On tho question of riqiamtion, < Jermany 
accepted the obligation pay hir damage's 
sustained by tlu* civil populations in Belgium 
and France, but not in Italy, Montenegro, 
Serbia, Rumania and Poland. She conomled 
responsibility for Relgian loans, but declansl 
tho Allies’ ('stimatd's of these and <»f tho 
civilian damage to bc' excessive . A Gorman 
(.\)mnuH.sion was proposed for coofX'ration with 
the lifqiaratiori Commission, with tho roferenct) 
of dispuU's to a mixcsl noutral Court of Arbil ra- 
tion. But tho condition was made that 
reparation could only Ix^ rnadf' if Goifiian 
U'rritory were not divided uj>, industrial tmd 
food bases not destroyi^d, and overseas e.on- 
nexions, colonies and mercantile lleet ititained. 
(ionnany proposed to indemnify Franco for the 
dt'stf^oyed ooallu'Ids by exporting to Fiance 
coal equal to tho dilTorence occasioned by the 
destruction of P'nsich mines, the maximum to 

20 million tons for the first live years and 
five million tons theis'ufter, in return fur 
adeqnaU' srippUvs of minerals for her smelting 
works from l^jrraine. I’roposals for money 
payments of rt'paraiitms were to be Iiased on 
an annuity U> be paid each yi ar in proportion 
to CUuinany’s revenues. Finally, oral negotia- 
tions wtJre proposed. 

In conclviiling paragraphs Die trial of tbi' t'x- 
Kai.s< r was refiisiMl. Giuniany, while dt^daring 
herse lf prepared to se'e that violations of intejr- 
national law were) punished with full severity, 
coultl only consent to this bt'irig done afU)r 
triiU by an international tribunal on which 
Geniiaiiy shoulel be re3prc8eiitftd. 

In re'turn for Germany conceding a peace of 
tliis kind the armies of occupation wi re' to be* 
withdrawn from Gcmnany within six montlis 
after its signature. 

It is impossiblo in the brief space at disixisal 
to give more than tliis bare outline of the 
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(tcrnian objections to the Treaty, and the 
counter-proposals made by tho delegates on 
behalf of the Gkinnan Oov(5mment. An exU^n- 
sion of time had boon granted on Connany’s 
request, but the reply of the Allies wns soon 
forthcoming. The concessions inndf^ were 
principally the following : 

In regard to reparation, the (i(?niuins may faihinit 
proposals within four months. Within another two 
ftoiithfl the AllicR will reply, and the final ainoiml due 
from Germany may then be fixed. In the meant iim* 
the terms of the Draft Treaty must be aeeepted as 
definitive. 

It is indicated that Germany may be (uirnittrd to the 
League of Nations at ** an early date ” if she proves by 
her acts that she intends to fulfil the conditions of the 
1 eacel 

A plebiscite for Up|j«>r Silesia is offered. 

Germany need only retliieti her army to 2(10,000 men 
within thre«3 months. The rate t)f the rr<lucfiori to tlie 
stipulated 100,000 nvMi will ho reviewed every three 
months. 

With tho reply wort' tlir* olisorvaf inns that 
July 1914 was not th(^ only poriod to ho con- 
sidorod in ndation to tho rosponsihility for fh<? 
war, but tho whole history of 1‘rnssia, whicJi 
iiad Ix'on ono of “domination, aggrc'ssion and 
war”; that punislunout of tlioso principally 
* responsible for the' W'ar wii.s c'sst'iitial to just ice' ; 
tliat tho tix'aty was in aci'ord with Prt'sidc'nt 
Wilson’s fourtoen points ; that the' plan of tho 
Saar Basin was tho only method by which 
eortipe'iisation for tho ile^stmedion of he'r cotil- 
ti( Ids could bo secured to France? ; that no fiart 
of Oe^nnany outside tho formor kingdom of 
Poland had been included in tho re.stt>n?d 
TVjland ; and that the (.ierinan objections to a 
plebiscite in East Prussia wore “ inexplicable.” 
As to the Gorman claim that the fourt<?t'n pc ants 
had been violated, Pivsidmt Wilsem made the 
following statement ; 

Our Treaty violates none of my i»riiu*iple8. If 1 
(bought otherwise I should not h«.*.sitat<» fo confess it 
and should try to retrieve this error. 13ut (he Treaty 
which we have drawn up is entirely in aecordance with 
my fourteen points. 

Tho reply of the Allies to tho Gennan 
eibjections and counter-proposals was handed 
to the German delegates in a simple and foniial 
ceremony in the Hotel tie's Ile?se?rvoirs. With 
^ it the intimation was convey(?d that th<^ time 
limit expired in five days, but thaf as a con- 
cession to the German demand for more? time — 
though the time limit had originally been fixeel 
on the estimate of tho Germaris the?mselvo8 — 
a further 48 hovys would Ix' granted. Tho 
reply to be awaited w^ould lx? “ Yt's ” or “ No.” 

With this the Gennan delegation returned 
home. Meanwhile the discussion, both formal 
and ihforma], had goiie^ on, a section of tho 


Gorman public clinging still to tho idea that the 
peace might not be signed, and that Germany 
might bo spared wliat tliey describe* I as 
“humiliation." Opposition ce*n(ivd cliiefly on 
two points. TIh? oih? was the? adinishion 
that Germany alone? was re 'sponsible? for 
the? war; Mu' oMut was the de'inand for (lu* 
(rial of Mu? e'\-K/iist*r and his war-makers, 
(’ompared with tiu'se two points the ple?biscites, 
the reparations, the? restorations, bulked as 
nothing ; Mu‘y wen? unpleasant and bitter, 



HHHK EHZBRRGHH. 

but (lie “young (h'nnan Bepubliet ” was 
IViissian and i>re?dator’y by insline't, and <?oiihl 
at h'list und<?rstand them. To toucli the 
sacresf p('rs<»n of the? Kaiser or to ailmit Mint 
(h?rniany eoiild bo wrong was t-o e*Ominit 
sacrilege. 

Proposals had beu'ii made to |nit the ’rreaty 
to a pk?biscite of t he whole nation. Tbe?y were? 
soon abandoned. The? Government cjoukl not 
risk the possibility of disturbanco that wt)uld 
have follow(?el. even if there hud been time t-o 
inaugurate th<? cumbrous machinery that the? 
process would have de?maneleel. There? had heeii 
a proposal, backtul by a section of the Prussian 
Evange?lical Church, to sign, with mental 
reservations, and work for a combination of 
Continental nations against England. But 
the attitud*' e)f Fram^e at V^er8aille?s was suffi- 
cient to (lissi|)atc any such idea ; the elay for 
German intrigues against the Entente, a habit 
begotten of the? war, hael gone by. 

It se'e'meel plain from the first that neither 
Hf'rr Sche idem anil nor Count Broe'kdorfff- 
Rantzau w^ould bo among tho signatories or 
even rtupporters of signature. Horr Scheide^- 
mann was ti(?d to tho word “ unacceptable ” 
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that h« had used at an earlier stage, though, 
in the Social Democratic Congress at Weimar 
held after the Treaty had been received, he 
had deprecated the repetition of ‘‘that hard 
word,' and had made the admission that 
“ not all the <lemand8 of our opponents are 
unjust. ■ In the same mooting Horr Eduard 
Bernstein had taunted his fellow-Socialists 
with crying ; “No plebiscite — it might turn 
out badly ! ’* Thoro were, in fact, signs 
already at the meetings of the various party 
factions at Weimar on tho ove of the sum- 
moning of tho National Assembly that a 
majority could almost certainly bo found for 
signing on any terms. As for the German 
people, their attitude was well summed up in 
the review' of the conditions V)y Herr Harden : 

Tho prosrnt terms are ir.ild in cuinparipon with thusn 
which the Germans thomsolvos projKiKci to inflict had 
they been sueci^Fsful, or in compar^^on with thof© they 
ac;tiially inflicted at Brost-Litovsk. 

Tho German nation does not yot iindorMtnnd what has 
happtmed, or why the Knipiro has aroused such anger 
among the nations. Millions of Germans still believe 
in an encircling plet to which Germany fell a stidden 
victim in 1914. Others with equal stupidity rely on 
th'j Marxian doctrino and ls>liove that capitalism was 
the cause of th(‘ war. 

The country being still stuimed and apathetic^ 
Ministers had the field to themselves. But 
Weimar romuinod undecided. There was a 
majority in the Cabinet against unreserved 
signature of the Treaty ; there was a majority 

/ 


in the National Assembly in favour. Tho 
German Peace Commission mot at Weimar on 
June 17, and Count Brockdorff-Rant/.au arrived 
during the night. Jt was then decided that 
tho Treaty should be put before the National 
Assembly with the tw'O re.servations on war 
guilt and the trial of the ox-Kaisor. That 
Count Brockdorff-Rantzau would not sign was 
at once apparent, and it was also clear that 
if ho left the Cabinet the other Democrats 
would follow liim. On tho other hand it was 
thought that Herr Miiller might sign, and could 
possibly fonn a cabinet. 

At this stage of the proceedings Herr Erz- 
berger once more began to make his influence 
consciously felt behind the scones. Ho alone 
appeared to have a clear grasp of tho situation 
as it would present itself to the Allies ; h(» 
alone appears to have I'ealised that there was 
now no time for delay, that tho annies of 
Marshal Foeh wore ready for a further advance, 
that refusal to sign w'ould be an invitation to 
tho Spartacists to create further troubles. . 
Despite the campaign that liad been waged 
against him as tho negotiator of the armistice 
— the Pan-Gcnnans had successfully created 
the legend that he had given away far more 
than was necessary — he commanded a good 
following in tho Assembly among the Centre 
and the Majority Ix>ft. That he could carry 
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Herr Soheidemann with him in any caVnnet 
was out of the question, but there were many 
of the Socialists who were quite prepared to 
listen to him and to save the country at all 
costs from a further advance of the Knt^onte 
and a further adventure with Spartacisin. 

The Cabinet was now sharply di\ i(iech not 
so much on the question of siguiri^ for that 
some form or other had already come U) bo 
regarded as a foregone conclusion as on the 
all-important question of who should sign. So 
far, Herr Erzlx^rger had with him only Herr 
Heimann Muller, Herr Noske, Herr Schmidt, 
Herr ^Wissel and Herr Bauer, with perhaps 
Baron von Kichthofen. On June 20, only three 
<iays before the extended time limit was to 
expii'8, Herr Scheidemann resigned. He had in 
the National Assembly an easy majority for 
signing with some forms of reservation, and if he 
had reduced the matter to t he minimum of the 
two protests — th<^ question of war guilt and the 
trial of the Kaiser — ht^ could have (;arried with 
him three -quartern of the Centre, a t hird of the 
pomocrats, 90 [>;*r cent, of his own supporhu’s 
and all the Indeptmdf^nts. Hut ho chose 
otheiwiae. 

A plain hint was given to tJermany that Hie 
sands were running out. The Rhine armies 
made all preparations for an advance. On all 
fronts the order to prepare for an advance was 
given and the troops fell into mobile formations, 
with guns, transport, air material and ordnanco 
on a war footing. The word went through the 
Herman Press that Essen, Frank foi*t and Mann- 
heim were next to bo occupied and the 
Oennan.s had been determined at all costs, and 
for reasons of their own, to kec*p Frankfort 
outside the zone of occupation. 

An attempt to form a cabinet by Herr 
Hermann Muller failed. It was then that Heir 
Eraberger played his card. Herr Iiaiu*r, who 
had been I.iabonr Minis(>er in Prince Max's 
Cabinet, now came foi-ward, and quickly 
secured a Government of Majority Socialists, 
Jjdth the programme that signature w'itli 
reservations was to be put forward. On the 
night of Jime 22 Herr Baui^r liad fomv?d his 
nunistry. Herr Eraberger remained in the 
l>aokground os Finance Minister, but his was 
the “ power behind the throne.” A vote of 
eoniidence was at oitco introduced. It took the 
form of declaring that the German Republic 
^aa ready to sign the Peace Treaty, without, 
however, admitting that the G<’nnan [leophi 
the author of the war, and without under- 


taking the obligations relating to the trial of 
the Kaiser and the surrender of war criminals. 
Tins was carried by 230 to 80. with 08 al>Kt<m- 
lions, and was ooiiv't^yed tt» M. (.Uenienceau 
the same evening. But the Sufiri'iiie (kmnoil 
replied with much st^-rnness that the time for 
discu.s.sion was past, that tht^y could acknow- 
ledge no qualification or reserve', and that loss 
than 24 houi*a renmim^d of the* time within 
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who licned the Treaty on behalf of Germany. 


which the G(*nnan Gov('rnm<‘nt tnust makt^ 
its final deeinion. 

The game wivs now u|), ami Germany kie w 
it. Capitulatir)!! followed on th<» lU'Xt day, 
when HtMT Bauer, in a final jirotest, admit U'd 
that the hour of protest harl passi'd. “ Ix't us 
sign ! ” he exclaimed. ” Tliat is the jiroposal 
which I make to you on behalf of the entire? 
Cabinet to sign unconditionally.” The advice 
was taken ; by a large majority the |)ro[K)sal 
of the Government to sign unconditionally was 
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Tho Galene des GUoei, in which t^e Treaty was signed, is indicated by a X upon the roof, 

on the left of the picture. 


carried. This decision was conveyed to the 
Supremo Council by llerr von Haniel — Count 
Brockdoril-Rantzau having meanwhile resigned 
his post as delegate — in the following note : 

Tho MiniHior for Foreign Affaira has instructed me to 
communicate to your Excellency the following : 

Tho Qovornmont of the German Republic has seen 
with consternation from tho last communication of the 
Allied and Associated Governments that the latter aro 
rosolvod to wrest from Germany by sheer force even the 
acceptance of those conditions of peace which, though 
devoid of matarial significance, pursue the object of 
taking away its honour from the German people. Tho 
honour of tho German people will remain untouched by 
any act of violence. 

The German peoplo, after tho frightful sufferings of 
the last few years, lacks all moans of defending its 
honour by external action. Yielding to overwheln;iing 
force, but without on that account abandoning its view 
in regard to the unheard-pf injustice of the conditions of 
peace, tho Governmont of the German Republic therefore 
declares that it is ready to accept and sign tho conditions 
of peace imposed by the Allied and Associated Govern- 
inonts. 

There rt^mained only tho fonnality of signing 
at Versailles, which is described on another 
page, and of ratification. In spito of a last 
attempt on the part of the Conservatives in 
the National Assembly to pass a resolution 
reserving the question of the trial of the 
ex-Kaiser, ratification was agreed to on July 9 
by 208 votes to 115 ; it had been approved by 


the Federal Assembly two days previously. 
Thus ended Germany’s great adventure. 

On July 7, while services of thanksgiving 
were being held in England and tho Allied 
countries, the churches of Germany hold evoiy* 
whore services of mourning as the coiiritiy 
buried its lost hopes. Special prayers wfno 
offered up and the church beUs wore tolled as 
for a fimeral. The prayers took the form of 
intorcession that Germany might rise again 
to her position in the world of nations and yet 
live to accomplish her destiny. The supplica- 
tions of a “-humble and contrite heart “ found 
no place in them. 

In concluding this chapter, we may recall 
the position Germany had held before tho war, 
and the things she hoped to gain by war^ 
Bismarck’s ideal of a unified Germany hod been 
achieved with the war of 1870-71 ; thencefortli 
the forward march of Germany might have 
been expected to lie along the paths of economic 
development. In the period between the end 
of the Franco-Prussian weSt and the outbreak 
of the world war of 1914, the progress of 
Germany had been little short of marvellous : 
in tho history of national evolution there is 
probably nothing to compare with it. In 
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Mi(*t brief period the Crrnian genius for fn*d<*r 
end organization, for logical tliinking and for 
industry in action, had brought the country' 
to the forefront of the nations. Germany’s 
internal organization, her municipal govern 
nient, her social legislation and lun* aijpUcation 
science to industry had set a model that fouinl 
its imitators throughout the two Jieinispht>rt»s. 
German trade had multiplied itself, Cronnan 
cooperation in all that .spelt progress had Ix'on 
sought, and Germany therein had great reward. 
It was her boast that wealth was moro evenly 
divided and the average standard of living 
liigher than anywhere else in Knrope. 


mereial policy as the main end of int<nnational 
relations can be traced to a Qt^nnan conception, 
On this head Germany could not complain of 
her position in the world. In fair competition 
.sho was holding her own, while in that kind i>f 
coinjwtition that the eomiiKU’tnal world 
liad hitherto thought not i(nit4* fair — tiie 
siil)si<ly, tlio cartel, th(' disposa.! of tlio results 
of oviM’-ja'odiict ion (iiTniany set the |iace. 
Her comnuM-cial magnates were of mushroom 
growth, hut they w*Te earning high pi*otits. 
In ceiiain sta))le articles t)f mannfactiice 
(k?rniany was snjiivino; in others, while hack 
ward, she was gaining daily. Germans ev(*iy- 



THE GERMAN COLONIES LOST IN THE WAR. 
Germany and the Colonies the owned in 1914 arc shown in bUok. 


Yet beliind this fa^mle whicli Germany 
presented to an astonished and admiring world, 
tlier<>t were ever seem to lurk two spectres — 
indebtedness and militarism. Germany liad 
i^oiie ahead tpo fast, and when t he war e.anio it 
Jiiendy |>08tpoiUHl a financial erash that must 
^^ooiier or later liavo brought down the whoh» 
^:;ont. War, as hod l>een said, was ever 
Prussia's only industry, and l?*nissia, as the 
t rue inheritor and master of tlie rest of ( k^rmany, 
<'(>uld conceive of no security that was not 
based on the sword. The Prussia!! conception 
of property was plunder held by strength - 
iuid strength had liecome a costly thing. 

In the years immediately before tlie war 
h»reign policy had acquired a sinister moaning — 
Markets. Of no country was this more true 
han of Gennany ; in fact, the idea of com- 

• I 

I I 


when' showed remarkable (‘uterprise in stH»kiiig 
new markets, in ousting old c’omjM'titors, in 
creating new demands, in adaptability t«> local 
ikhhIs. Industries wc'rt' orgaui/iOd and produc- 
tion was coulrollod ; where* competition was 
h*lt to l>o specially ko n. Slate suppeat was 
forthcoming to help the new irulastiy on to its 
feet. A banking system, with th«' widt'st 
possible ramifications and sources of secrct 
in format ion, was at hand to help (leniian 
traders in foreign markets. If there wtw a weak 
s[)ot it was over-organization and over-assist- 
ance ; for oommeitje is a hardy plant and thrives 
Iwst in the open. 

Perliaps it was because greifct riches seian mI 
to have come so easily within grasp that the 
Gennan jKditical directors, from the 10mpf*ror 
downwards, had planned the tlestiny of the 
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country on heroic lines. Tlieir visions wore 
of a great German Empire stretching south- 
eastward through Asia in the temperate b^lt, 
danked on either side by states under German 
influence and German tutelage. The Drang 
nach Osten had been the motive power imi^elling 
Gennan policy for a generation. Tlie Gormans 
had di'eams of a great Central European Em- 
pire, of which Gt^rmany should be the nucleus 
and the controlling spirit, and of which the 
Saiiuirai should be the Prussians. It was to 
take ill Austria, and stride across the Balkans 
lo 'rnrkey. The states flanking it were t-o be 
under its control in varying degnu^s - perliaps. 
as in tlie civst^ of Luxi'iuburg, in econoiu’c 
flutters, or, as in the cost^ of Holland, in political 
independence but shorn of commercial power, 
or, as in the case of Sweden, a more or less 
willing entrant into the German family tf 
states. Wide steps towards the accomplish- 
ment of these ideas had been taken already, not 
only in the Northern States of Europe, but also 
in North(?rn Italy, in Switzerland, in Rumania. 
'Fhe German plans in regard to Belgium, had 
Germany won the war, illustrate what was 
thought to be Gennany’s interest when it cam<» 
to economic arrangements. 

Ridations were well established with Turkey. 
The bargain Ix'tween the German military 
state and the Gennan industrials had been : 
“We will make you war and you shall make 
us rich.” Accordingly, as befltted so martial 
a race as the Turks, the penetration of Turkey 
was at first th<’ business of the soldier. The 
German industrial was not slow in following him, 
and between them the policy of the Baglidad 
railway was mapped out. How thoroughly 
the Germans had penetrated into Asia Minor 
and into Mesopotamia may bo estimated fi*c»in 
the trouble the campaigns in the Near and 
Middle East cost Great Britain. And from 
Baghdad the Gennan schemes extended to 
Persia, and from Pei-sia into China, whei-e 
German trade had long obtained a share of 
the trade with enormous ramifications. 

These were the places in the sun that Qemiany 


most oovettHl, but she did not despise those ii, 
less temperate zones. Bismarck liad Ixvi; 
opposed to a colonial policy — ^lie deelai*ed thfit 
it would bo the undoing of Qeniiany -bul l.i, 
successors thought otherwise. German^^ lu.l 
a large colonial empire in German East Africa. 
German South-West Africa, in Togoland, in 
the Camoroons, in th(i Pacific. It had beema 
ghastly failure. The idea that colonies an 
things to be exploited for the benefit of He 
white man, and that the int/CK'sts of th. 
natives can be neglected, that every black man 
is a nigger, ami that eveiy Prussian siM’geanl 
is a born colonist, an> deeply rooted in tlic 
German mind. Yet with the failure of Ic i 
own colonies before her eyes, with tlu'ir lack 
of development of everything but officialdom. 
(Germany coveted others. The world will not 
soon forget the shameful bargain in regard lo 
the French Colonies which Germany sought to 
make with Great Britain in th© negotiations 
before the war, while a satisfactory airaugf 
meat was on offer to Germany- in the case o( 
the purchase of the Portuguese African colonies. 
Germany had other schemes of a far-i’eaclun^ 
nature in the Eastern Arcliipi^lago and t he 
Pacific. And more than this wore the stsh' ines 
of colonisation by j:)eaceful —if aggressive — 
penetration. Gennariy’s project's in S>uHi 
America lu^ long been watched with a jealous 
eye no less by the Latin American States Hum 
by the United States of America. Atul there 
also the German population had secured a 
hold on the trade and finance of the country 
that made them citizens to bo reckoned witli. 

These, then, wore the stakes Germany clu»si* 
to play for. They constituted a menac<' to 
the world, yet if Germany had chosen to play 
her gome sloi^y there is no knowing how inncl' 
more of the programme she might not lia\ ' 
achieved. But Germany was a nation in a 
hurry. Her schemes threatened nothing 
than the abolition of human liberty, ami tho 
whole world rose against it. She failed ; an(( 
the story of her failure is told in the tonus ot 
the Peace Treaty. 
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Propaganda in War as Tiikory and iv Operation (Jkuman Activitii s Ivmu v I^uttish* 
Propaganda V\ OKK VV kluno ion Hoi sk 'I’hi: I )i:i» viri MEv r 1 \i okma tion rm-: Kokmation 
and SropK OK Tine Ministry ok Information Viscm at XoRpm likki-: m:roMi.:s DiRKcptHi oi. 
Propaganda in Knkma ( oi .ntrtks Okmr.ations A<;\inst .Vi s'rRi \-l I i ngarv , (Jkrmaw and 
]{ uLo ARIA -Methods of Distkiih tion of-* Hiterati rk rRim pks to Lord >rouTiirMKi’i: s 
Work from Hindionburg, Lijdendorkf, and tiff*: CiHni.w Press, 


B eikorii: um the fuDctioii of propji- 
ganfla iii war was liHh^ innl(R>;loo<L 
In operation during Mi(» war iind 'r 
skilful diivrlioii it aeliii'V'ed luarvollous 
results. Yet, wh(‘u badly controlled, it was 
woi’so than a failui-e. 


Tile ( lerrnans mad • fli*st use of it as a. serious 
weaptin, ])uHing into |)ra.cti(r(' lh<‘ doetiiia* of 
(^lausewitz, Avho laid down tliat war must he 
waged witli t he whole force* of a uat ieai. P»ut in 
tlie twentieth centuiy no rulei’, lie he* ever so 
autocratic, couhl conduct a pi’ot I’aidi'd war*, or a 
war bringing a heavy burden on his people', or 
that sways doubtfully, UFik'ss suppeule'el by 
public opinion. Tluu’efore? t he* cap! ui*e* aial eon 
trol of the public o|)inie)n of the uatiein we*re* 
vital factors in the successful waging e»f wai*. 
Scarcely less impeirtant was th»> iutluenering e»f 
foi*eign opinion, especially if such intlueiHM* coukl 
he made to reach (uiemy countTie's. 

Pmpaganda may be defiue'd as Hie* attempt 
to control public opinion. It had four ob- 
jectives — ^tho control of : 

(а) Homo opinion. 

(б) Neutral opinion* 

(c) Allied opinion. 
id) Elriemy opinion. 

On both sides, home propaganda preiclaimed 
the certainty of victory, ex|)laiin‘d mv<*rses, 
lauded naval and military succossos, elescribed 
the national economic strength, financial re- 
sources, power of organization, tlv* overcoming 
of difficulties in supply of food and raw materials 
and so forth. 

Neutral opinion was influenc'd wntli the 
propagation of all the themes mentiont'el in 
Vol. XXI--.Part 270 


Hie pivcesling paragra})h, spe'cial aft.'ufieu 
l)e*iiig eliu'e'fe'd to lA'plaiuiug as ne‘(N*ssit ies e»t 
war a.ll Hii*se* steps wliich irili*rfcrc‘(| w iih I he 
righf.s ef uculrals, or w liii'h had heon luirmfiil 
to fhi'Ui, and nil \\a.i* aims Mfie prt scufrd in 
the inildost |)ossihl<‘ fasliion. Again tlies(* 
saiiR* I hemes w<Te used fur maintaiiiiug^ the 
prestige of tin uMli«>ns io the eyes of t heir a.llies, 
and in encourngiug tin* allies to uia.iiitnin tlieii* 
efforts at the higin'st jxissihh* pit«‘h. In the 
(‘iiemy propn-gainln, both sides elnimed F hat t hey 
wei*e \\ inning nml must win the wni’, arid 
the ( leriiians mnd** mnny nt tempts to s«)w iLis- 
(torti aiiiong tin* eountries nJlii'd in oppositimi. 
Much (jf the ( Jermau [)ro[)a.gnuda was so ermh* 
an<l palpably untrue, many of the methods 
employed weri* se uiiseiiipulous, Unit fre- 
queiUly hy exeess it |)i-oduc.e(l tin* (»ppf)site 
eflect. to that «lesired. 

A high Hritish autJiority, who had cV>Sf*ly 
studied (l(*rmar» pi’opagarula during the war, 
|KMiih*<l out that thei'i^ was a chaot ic ('\ul)era.nce 
of diffeivnt points of view. He ((noted th(' 
distinguished (lerman proh'ssor, Dr. Karl 
Lampi’i’cht, who, in a l(*cture giv(*ii at fln^ end 
of 1014 , when tln^ ( leriuaus t bought t fiat t heir 
victory was secure, deplored Hie modern ten- 
dency of (Jer'mans to misunderstand otlier 
nations. “ Wln'ii the war came,” li(' said, 
“ (‘veiyone who could write obtained the 
largest possible goose quill and wrote* to all his 
foD'ign friends, telling them that they did not 
realise what splendid fellows the (k'rmans were, 
and not infrequently adding that in many oasi s 
their conduct required some exeuw*. 4'he 
efTect uas stupendous. • I can speak with th(? 
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most opon hoar! on t>»o subject,” he at hied, 
“ for aiiionpst tlie w hole crowd it w’as tho 
prohwsors who wero most erratic. The ctmsc- 
quenct^K w'i’ro gruesonit^ Probably much more 
lianii came to our cause in this way than from 
all the (‘fForts of th(^ eiaany. None the lesa, 
it was done with the best intentions. The self- 
confidence was superb, but the knowledge w'as 
lacking. Pi'ople thought that they could 
explain the riermaii eaus<* without prt*paration. 
JVliat was w’autt'd was organization.” 

'I'lu' (lernians ina(h‘ great play among flicMt 
own p(H)ph* of th(Mr <‘nemies’ ‘‘ ('ncin.'ling 


cast over the Central Fmpire.s and the neutral 
coimtries. ( Ireat efforts wei’e made to convince 
their owm people of the historic mission, higli 
ciiltum and civilisation, and rt'al freedom of 
rkmnany. They proclaimed that Gt'nnan 
victory would be for the good of tho w’orld. 
Moreover, they pointed out that the great and 
expaiulitig Oorman' people required an outlet 
for tluar talent, organizing eapacity, capital 
iiiul manufacturing |)roducts, and that, as 
(J(‘rma.ny inrived too lati* to obtain her real 
place in t Im^sum, ( l(‘i innn right's had to bes(‘cured 
by force, from Kngle.nd in ]m.rt iciilar. Rs|M*Ha.l 
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poli(ty/V pointing out the danger to Germany, 
and contending that (lerinan militarism was 
the lu^cossa-ry <M3n.s«'qu('nct' of the position of 
Germany suiTounded by powerful (memies, 
the Russian danger, and the ” Knglish jealousy 
of German commercial success.” As it was 
not eiisy to sf|u>we this theory with the actual 
Ckuman plan <»f canqiaigu, including tho in- 
vasion of Ik^lgium, the plea was advanced that 
an offensive was merely the best means of 
d(»f('nc^. N'iolent reports about the English 
staivation plan,” tlie violations of the law^s 
of war by all the Allies, end the use of dum-dum 
bullets and of black troops, with spiH'iui broad- 


ein|)hasis was laid upon tho ossi^rtion that tho 
grow th of tho ” English Empire ” w as an accoin- 
filishment of ” successful piracy,” and that 
England must now bt? made to “ disgorge.” 

Gorman prcqiaganda in neutral countries 
laid great stress on tla* gain that W'ould Come 
to neutrals from ” tho freedom of thd soaa,” 
and care was expendi'd in showing that the 
victory of the Allies would l>e disastrous to 
neutrals. This w’Os especially manifest in the 
United States befofe that eountry came into 
tho war. In allied countries it'w^as strongly 
urged t hat Germany and her alliixs had common 
interests, and that a great future lay before 
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Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey, whon, by (be (bat Britain was using France and Bussia 

help of Germany, til 3 power of England, Franci* nvun^ly for ht‘r own sellish ends, and (ba.( Mu' 

and lUissia bad boon brok n. iiiteres(s of the Ibiikaii Powers could not be* 

^ In orHleavouriug to control the opinions of reconciled. Other a(teni|)ts wen^ niad * (<» 

llieir enemies Germany proolaiine(l far and stir up disajT(‘C(ion within Allied courdrit^H. 

wide that she was winning, but in the la(er Ireland, South Africa, India., Egypt and 

s(ago.s of tho war sh(' shifted her gnnind by Mobannnedan eountrit's, W(‘re f'xanipk's in the 

harping on the theme ( hat the Allies could not cas<‘ of Britain ; Algeria in (hi^ case of Franoev 

win, and that the gr<‘ater time they wt're in Pacilisni in Allicsl count riis was encourag<*d. 

realising this the grea(.er wouhl b<' their losses. But, d«‘.spile the great expcuiddun* of effort. 

Many attempts weroinade to stir up <lisaffection Caporetto was tin* only succi^ss worth nauition- 

betweeri tho Allies, and the favonrite toi»ics ing whiFh she atdiieved. 

were that England was not taking her fair share For too long a time the British Government 

of the burden, that Britain intended to retaiii neglected jiropagaiula., both for defensivt^ and 

Belgiiim ahd tho northern part of France*, offensive purj)os<*H, grav<*Iy iinder-esf iinating its 
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f 3 ffectiv<?n(* 8 H. Those few who realised its 
potentialities worked enthusiastically but lacked 
support, encouragement, and guidance in policy, 
'.rhe presentation of isolated facts, the influence 
ing of opinion on particular matters, were alike 



MR. C, F. G. MASTERMAN, 

In ohariSe of ** Wellington House,” one of the 
earliest British propaganda departments. 

of little avail unless there wivs an underlying 
foundation of sympathy on the part of the 
people thus to be influenced. Such a foundation 
in its turn could only be built up by a consistent 
propaganda policy. The lack of realization of 
this basic principle was tVie chief ix'oson for the 
failuro of much early British propaganda work, 
with all the advantago it possessed of having 
on its side the righteousness of the British 
cause and the universal loathing of Gennan 
militaiism and KuUur in theory and in practice. 

One of the earliest propaganda efforts of the 
British Government was the formation of a 
tlepartment under the Rt. Hon. C. F. G. 
Mastennan for the production and distribution 
of books, pamphlets, maps, photographs and 
articles for use in Allied and neutral countries. 
This department was always known as Welling- 
ton House, from its location in the Buckingham 
Gate office of the National Health Insurance 
Commission. Many of its publications were ably 
produced, but the overseas transport and 
distribution of bulky parcels were difficult 
problems When these were overcome there 


was no assurance that the printed word would 
bo read, even if received, by those whom it was 
intended to influence. Later came the settiniL; 
up of a Department of Information under thr* 
auspices of the Foreign Office. Mr. .foim 
Buchan was appointed head of the Department , 
for which Sir Edward Carson assumed Ministerial 
responsibility. 

Slowly the march of events forced the Govern-^ 
ment to appreciate the efficacy of propaganda, 
and some semblance of a serious effort was begun. 
At length, in February, 1918, the long-overdue 
Ministry of Information was set up under the 
very efficient direction of Lord Beaverbrook, 
who was already a member of the Government 
with the sinecure office of the Chanceilo)i’ of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. Lord Beaverbnjok 
took prompt and vigorous charge of propagandn. 
in Allied and neutral countries and in Turkey. 



[Hcrt'ifotl. 

MR. JOHN BUCHAN, 

Head of the Depart met t of Informetion. 

Associated with him, supervising various sec 
tions of the Ministry, were Lord Rothermor 
Sir Roderick Jones, Mr. John Buchan, Mi- 
Arnold Bennett, Mr. Harold Snagge and Me 
Evelyn Wrench. Wellington House and tl>* 
Department of Information were absorbed inb' 
Lord Beaverbrook’s department. For general atl- 
ministrative purposes such countries os France- 
Russia, Italy, Sweden and Holland were eac 1 1 
allotted to a “ National,” while ” National 
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were also appointed for Scandinavia, India, 
the United States, South America and other 
parts of the world. These “ Nationals ” met 
together in conference twice a week to discuss 
the details of their campaign. The methods 
adopted iil the United States have alrciady been 
described in Chapter CCCVf., pagt^s 100 to 108, 
and similar methods, adapted to local circum- 
stances, were employed in otlicr countries. 

So as not to offend political susceptibilities 
the work of explaining at home the n^asons for 
Great Britain’s participation in the war was 
undertaken by the National VV'ar Aims Com- 
mittee, which consisted of I’epi'osentatives of all 
political parties and all religious denominations. 





VISCOUNT ROTHERMERE, 

Who was aiisociated with the Ministry of 
Information. 

It was assisted by local committees, established 
throughout the country. As far as possible 
each local coininitteo wukS equally refin^sentative 
of the different parties. 

A special department of the Ministry of 
Information, in cliargc of Colonel W. J. Gallo- 
way, acted ad hosts in the British Isles to 
parties of representative visitors from the 
Dominions and from Allied and neutral countrios 
who came as the guests of the Ministry to 
study the BrR^ish war effort. Another admir- 
ably organised department, under the late 
Sir Bertram Lima, an’ango<i the wonderful 
supply of photographs of Britain at war on 
land, sea, in the air, and in the great workshops. 


A third most important dejmrtmont of the 
Ministry haniossed to the cause of the Allies 
that gn^at educational and publicity agent, the 
cinema, and produced and distributinl through- 
out tht^ world wonderful films. Sir William 
.lury, with his gnuit ttHihnical knowh'dge of 
cinematography. manag(Ml this department. 
Such films as that entitled “ The Battle of the 
Somme ” attracted and amazed millions of 



LORD BBAVBKBROOK, 
Minister of Information, 1918. 


jieople all over the globe, graphically portraying 
alike to Anglophile and Anglophols^ i^yos arul 
minds the .story of Britisli prowc'ss. Where there 
wei-e no pictun* houses, as, for instance, in 
rural parts of Italy, Sir William .Jury sent 
“ cinemotors ” big lorries carrying all the 
iiecc8.sary paraplienialia for improvi.sc*d open- 
air cinema shows -to the gn.*at wonderment 
and edification of innumerable villagers. 

Simultaneously with thf» Ministry of Itifonna- 
tioii a department was established under 
Viscount Northcliffe to undertake propaganda 
in the eni'iny countries of Germany, Austria- 
Hiingary aii<l Bulgaria. 

It is not generally nMiicvinlx^red that Lord 
Northcliffe, at th«^ suggestion of General 
S win ton, prepansl some pamphlets for dis- 
tributioM among the German troops as fai* 
back as October, 1914. 

Propaganda in en^my countri^^s was of an 
iwsentially diffenmt nature to that carried on 
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THE LATE SIR BERTRAM LIMA, 
Organizer of War Fhoto|raphfi Section of the 
Ministry of Information. 

ola(?wh(m\ "I'hrougliout the war it was known 
that the truth was being withlield from enemy 
armies and peoides by th(‘ir leaders ]x>cau8o of 
th(5 lowe ring of moral whi(;h would follow the 
publication of inconvenieut facts. 

When fjord NortholifTe (<.)ok charge of tlu' 
work, coordinated (existing agencies, laid down 
policies for propaganda appmved by tht‘ 
Foreign OfTfic(% and began an energetic campaign, 
the ix>sults achieved astoiiish<‘d friend and enemy 
alik(\ Abundant lestiniony to its (U?vastatiiig 
(effect on emnny armies and populations cain<' 
from irmumerable ('lunny sources. The results 
achieved were out of all proportion to the size 
of tho staf^ employed and the amount of money 
expended. Many Jiave contended that had 



MR. HAROLD SNAGGE, 
Secretary of the Ministry of Information. 


such an effort been made in 1916 instead of 
>x>ing delayed until 1918 tho war would have 
l)een more quickly won. This cannot be more 
than inf(*renco, but it is undeniable that the 
British Gov'crnment stayed its hand in this 
re.sprct far too long. 

(lr(*at credit is duo to those who peisevered 
amid all kinds of discouragement in the early 
yeai-ii of the war. For a long period Mr. 
8. A. Guest, a Civil Servant attached to tho 
Xatioiial Health Insurance Ooinmission, 
worked almost single-handed. Although 
lacking support, he set up agencies by which 
propagandist literature was smuggled into 
Germany through Holland, Scandinavia and 



SIR WILLIAM JURY, 

Head of the Cinematojlraph Section of the 
Ministry of Information. 

Switzeiland. The nanavs of tho pei-sons 
who carried out this highly dangerous work 
or the methods employed can ne\Tr be reveal' d. 
It was not until Lord Xorthcliffe’s department 
was formed and Mr. Guest and his small staff 
became incorporated with it that the value of 
his constant work was fully realized. With 
renewed energy and a free hand he was able to 
develop new channels of distribution in co- 
operation with the other sections of Lord 
Northcliffo’s department. 

Better known, although no <'morc: appre- 
ciated, was the work of tho Military Intelligence 
Department of the War Office. A special 
sub-section of this department had been 
sot up at Adastral House to prepare leaflets 
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COLONRL GALLOWAY, 

Head of the Hospitality Section of the Ministry 
of Information. 

ill (iifnntiii for (list by aero|)hun^ 

over the lines tiinong the (h’nnan troo})s on 
tlie Western front. Aft«r Fvro planes had 
been used for a short pcuiod in 11117 for this 
purpose two Hritish ainnen wer<' captmvd by 
the enemy and were tried by eoiirt-inartiab 
and threats, which could have boon nirt by 
reprisals, were made t hat any otliers d<'t-eet<Ml 
dropping propaganda material would be shot. 
The War Office thereupon feebly de(*ided to dis- 
continue the use of aeroplane's for the distribu- 


tion of propaganda matv'rial. l-.aborious 
ivs(»arc;h for a satisfactory substitut(> for 
aeroplant's was nuule, with the cooperation 
of the Aerial lnv(*ntions Hoard and the Muni- 
tions Inventions Department, but it was not 
until tiu' (‘arly part of IDIS that it was decided 
that paptT l)aIloons could b(‘ fairly satisfactorily 
used, 'riiis work was d(‘\'eloped by tlu^ War 
OlVice as successfully as was jiossible with such 
poor substitutes for aeroplanes. 

In llu' sumiiH'r of HHS tlu" work of ]»!•('- 
paring tin* leaflets was t ranslt'rrt'd to (h’cwt' 
House, but the dist ril)ut ion was always 
organizt'd jind carriejl out l)y tlu^ War Office 
in close a.ssoc.ia.t ion with the Department 
of iVopaganda iii Huemy (\)untri<*s. Lord 
Xort liclitTe, who had puhliely dt'clined a seat iu 
thoCahinet, became Din-ctor of Hropaganda in 
Kinauy (saint lies iu Kebruaiy 11)18. It was 
arranged that he should n‘p<a*t. iiirecrtly to the 
Prim * MinistcT although, of course, keeping in 
close touch with the Ministry of Information. 
11.0 gathered naind him a uumher of nMuarkable 
men possessing evpi'rt knowh'dgo of Oonli- 
nental i)olilics, of the ))sychology of eiu'iny 
peoples, and of publicity mi't hoils. All three 
<|ualifica.tions wi'ie vitally necessary to the 
ctomplete ecplipmeiit of file depart llieiit. I lie 
central office of the (fe|>artinent was at (Jri'wo 
House, which, hy the geiu'rcais public spirit of 
the Martpiis and Marchioness of tb'ewM*, bad 
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placed at the disposal of the Goverrunent. 
Crewe ITouse became as well known in the 
(yhancellerieft of Europe for its pi'opaganda 
politics as it had been in Great Britain as a 
social centn^ for national politics. 

Lord Xorthcliffo realized that inter-allied 
coojifu-ation in jjropaganda against the enemy 
would mean greatly increased results. A small 
inter allied committee met at Crewe House 
('aijy in February. There were i)n^8ent, besides 
Lord XorthclifEe and his principal* assistants, 
Lord. Heavorbrook, Mr. 0. J. Phillips of the 
Foreign Office, Monsieur Franklin -Bouillon 


Sir Roderick Jones, K.B.E. (Managing 
Director of Reuter’s Agency). 

Sir Sidney Low. 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bt., M.P. 

Mr. James O'Grady, M.P. 

Mr. H. Wickham Steed (Foreign Editor, and 
later Erlitor-in-Chief, of The Times), 

Mr. H. G. Wells. 

Secretary, Mr. H. K. Hudson, C.B.E. 

This Committee held fortnightly meetings 
at which the progress of the work was reportetl 
and discussed. Mr. C. J. Phillips ami Com- 
mander (now Sir) Guy Standing, R.N.V.R., 



A CINEMOTOH OPEN PREPARATORY TO A DISPLAY. 


(representing France) and Signor Gallenga- 
Stuart (representing Italy) and their assistants, 
together with repmsentatives of the United 
States. Lord Northcliffe thus formed an inter- 
allied link which was strengthened from time 
to time until it resulted in the coordination of 
policies, niethods and organizations. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Campljell Stuart, K.B.E., 
who was Vice-Chainnan of the London Head- 
quarters of the British War Mis.sion to the 
Unitwl States, was appointed Deputy Director 
of the .Department and achieved great success 
in that capacity. A strong advisory committee 
was formed of the following well-known men 
of affairs and publicists : — 

Colonel the Earl of Denbigh, C.V.O. 

Mr. Robert Donald (then Editor of the Daily 
Chronicle) 

/ 


attended these meetings and also the daily 
meetings of the heads of the different sections 
at Crewe House in the capacity of liaison 
officers of the Foreign Office and the Admiralty 
respectively. They rendered invaluable ser- 
vices as did later Captain Chabners Mitchell, 
who previously had been in charge of the War 
Office propaganda section at Adastral House. 

The short daily meetings at Crewe House 
were lughly successful, as they enabled every 
responsible member of the staff to keep in touch 
with all his colleagues’ activities. The dis- 
cussions wore fruitful in leading v.p to suggestions 
for new' channels of distribution and for the 
production of new literature and in the main- 
tenance of a common policy. 

Ludendorf! showed in his “Memoirs” that 
he had idiscovercKi the secret of the success of 

•'I 
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VISCOUNT NORTHCLIFFE, 
Director of Propaganda in Enemy Countries 


l‘* At Home " ph »to litneut H. Mill$ 
for 0. B. Houghton, Ltd., Margate 


Lord Northclilfe’s departiaciit. Propaganila, 
he wrote, should be “the pace-maker for 
policy, and should form opinion without 
opinion realizing that it is so being fonned/’ 
This was the first and principal maxim of 


Crewe House. The second was to tell the 
enemy the plain truth, ami nothing but the 
truth, without suggeatio Jahi or deft inter- 
pretafion.” 

The immediate task confronting Lord North- 
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cliffo was tho definition of propaganda policy, 
according with that of the Clovernment where 
the (Jovernmont policy had already been fonnn- 
lat(?d. Til otlier cases, which were not in- 
frequent, meinoraiKla suggesting main principles 
of policy were submitted for Cabinet or Foreign 
Officer conciirrf^nce. 

Surveying tho whole field. Lord Xorthcliite 
and his advisers caim^ spec'clily to the conclusion 
that, as sutM*(\ss would naturally come (juickest 
if tlie wtmkest link of the chain of enemy 
tiltates were at tacked, Austria-Hungary offered 
greatest opportunities. Of the 31,000,000 in- 
habit>ants of the Empire of Austria less than 
onci-third w('re of (ierman symiiathies. The 




• I [i/oppe. 

SIR CAMPBELL STUART, K.B E., 
Deputy Director of the Department of PropajJanda 
in Fnemy Countries. 

remaining two-thirds Poles, Czecho-Slovalis, 
Rumanes, Italians and Southern Slavs were 
actively or passively anti-Oennan. In Hungary 
one- half of tlu' population of 21,000,000 was 
anti-dennan. Thus, of Austria-Hungary’s total 
population, 31,000,000 were anti-demian and 
21,000,000 only were pro-(lerman.* 

The greatest blow w^hich could be struck at 
tho Dual Monarchy was the active encourage- 
ment and support of these anti-Ch'nnan and 

♦ The KMinographio map of Austria-Hungary pub- 
lished in (/hapter XXX VI (pages 216, 217) strikingly 
illustrates tho preponderance of tho anti-German popu 
lations. 


ISpeatuhl . 

THE EARL OF DENBIGH, 

Member of Enemy Propajjanda Committee. 

pro-Ally peoples and tendencies. The chief 
means of aecomplisViing t he desired elTect wore 
agreed to be tho insistence by the Allied 
(Governments and the United States upon their 
tietorrnination to secure dimiocratic freedom 
for the races of A\istrin- Hungary on the 





[Elliott & Fry. 

SIR RODERICK JONES, K.B.E., 

Ona of the Directors of the Ministry of 
Information. 
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|)i inciplo of “ govormoeiit by t ho consent of tlio 
^ovoriiod ” ; tho appreciation of the fact t Imt 
the war could not be won without tho removal 
of the anti-Oerrnan Haps})urg peoples from 
(Jennari control; tlu^ use of such already 
existing agencies for propaganda aintnig the 
ariti-Gennan peoples as tlio Bohemian (Czecho 
Slovak) National Alliance, the Southern Slav 
(lemniittee, and certain Polish organizat icms ; 


mont for imion with St‘ibia whi(‘h had long 
existed among the Serlw, Croats and Slovenes 
of Austria-Hungary took detinit<* shape and 
alh^etetl thi‘ Southern Slav regiments of tho 
Austro-Hungarian Army. This dt*velopment 
t)f the movenuMit disquiet.ed the* (Jerman 
military authorities and hastem*d their <leeision 
to take <lireet control of the llapsburg forces. 
This tlu'V di<l in OelolH*r, 1917, and organize<l 
the offensive which broke the Italian line at 
CaporetttJ. 

As .soon as the Itnliao lim' hatl been estab- 
lislu‘d on the Piav«\ aii attempt was made in 
London by Mr. Wickham SUhmI and Dr. Scion- 
VValson, sid)se(juenl]y dinsdors of the Austrian 
section of t^rewe House, ami other meinl)ers of 
the Serbian Sociely of Great Britain, to pro- 
mote conferences Ix'tween leading Italians and 
intMidM'rs of the Soiitliem Sla.v Committee with 
a vi<‘w to estaldishing a general agivemcnt that 



SIR SIDNEY LOW, 

Member of Enemy Propaj»anda Committee. 

and tho oncouragei nmd. of an eulcnte Ixdwisai 
Italy and these anti -German ])eoples. 

To prevefit misapprehension, the |)oiiit must 
l»e emphasized that this was a (*<»nstru<*ti\ 
programruo ealeulated t.o fonn a basis for a 
future federation of free no?i-German j3(H>ples 
in Central Knrope, while gradually paralyzing 
the striking power of the Austru-llungarian 
armies which were about to undertake a 
decisive offensive against Italy. 

Tho greatest diflieulty in tiie way of linking u]» 
the ])ro-Ally Hapsburg peoples with each t>tlun’ 
*oid of mobiUzing their influence' on the side of 
tlu> Allies lay in the existence of the Lomlon 
rmaty of April. 1916, by wltich Russia, Great 
Britain, and PYance had promised to Italy 
»v(»rtain territories inhabited by the Southern 
Slavs. As long as Allied policy was rejm)- 
s<mted only by this Treaty, it appeared iin- 
P^rssible to convince the Southern Slavs that 
the Allies really wished them well. T older tho 
influence of the Southern Slav Unitary Declara- 
tion, concluded at Corfu on June 20, 1917, 
liy the President of tho Southern Slav Com- 
mittee, Dr. Trumbitch, and Mr, Pashitch, on 
behalf and with the assent of the Government of 
Serbia and the leading public men, the move- 


MR. JAMES O’GKADY, M.P., 

Member of Enemy Propaganda Committee. 

might servo as a basis for a solution of tlw 
Italo-Suiithcm Slav ({uestion. General Mola, 
the Italian Military Attache in I.ondou, 
attended thos(^ confeiruces, and contrd>ut»<! 
greatly to their success. A memorandum con- 
taining roughly the general points umb r <Us- 
cussion was coiimiunieat<‘d t/O the* Itelinn Priuuj 
Minister, Signor Orlando, in London, in January, 
J918. At the suggestion of Mr. Steed, Signor 
Orlando thereupon nceivod Dr. Trumbitch, 
and after considt'rable discussion with him, 
invited him to Home, Tn the mc'antime an 

270—3 
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influential Italian parliamentary committee, 
repi\?Henting both Houses of I Parliament, sent 
one of its members. Dr. Torre, to London, with 
the object of establishing, if possible, a definite 
basis of agreement, \fter much negotiation, in 
wtiich Mr. Steed, Dr. Seton* Watson, and Sir 
Arthur Evans took part, the agreement was 
con» luded, which was subsequently ratified by 
the Congress of the Hapsburg Subject Races 
held at Home, with the assent of the Italian 
“ (}overnm(>nt, on April 8, 9 and 10. The terms 
of this agreement, together with the general 
resolutions of the Congress, in which it was 
embodied, are given below. The resolutions 



[EllivU & Fry, 

MR. ROBERT DONALD, 


Member of Enemy Propaganda Committee. 

rc'oeived the public adhesion of several Italian 
minister’s, including the Prime MinisU^r and 
Signor Rissolati : — 

“ The representatives of the nationalities 
subjected in whole or in part to the rule of 
Aastria -Hungary — the Italians, Poles, Rumanes, 
C/«echs, and Southern Slav.s — join in aftimiing 
t heir principles of common action as follows ; 

“ (1) Each of those peoples proclaims its 
right to constitute its own nationality and 
Statt> unity, or to complete it, and to attain 
full political and economic indopondonce. 

“ (2) Each of these peoples recognizes in the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy the instrument of 
Uonnan domination and the fundamental 
obstacle to the ivalizat ion of its aspirations and 
rights. 


“ (3) The assembly recognizes the necessity 
of a coimnon struggle against the common 
oppi’ossoro, in order that each people may 
attain complete liberation and national unity 
within a free State unit. 

“ The repre^sentatives of the Italian people, 
and of the Jugo-Slav people in particular, agreo 
as follows ; 

“(1) In the relation of the Italian natioff 
and the nation of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
— known also under the name of the Jugo-Sla\ 
nation- the representatives of the two peoples 
recognize that the unity and indej^endence of the 
Jugo-Slav nation is a vital interest of Italy, 
just as the completion of Italian national uiiit> 
is a vital interest of the Jugo-Slav nation, ^nd. 
therefoi*e, the representatives of the two 
peoples pledge themselves to employ evMuy 
effort in order that during the war and at t he 
moment of peace thf se ends of the two nations 
may l>e completely attained. 

“ (2) They declare that the liberation of the 
Adriatic Sea and its defence against every 
present and future enemy is a vital interest of " 
the two jx)ople8. 

“ (3) They pledge themselves also, in tiie 
intt>rest of good and sincere relations between 
the two peoples in the future, to solve amicably 
the various territorial controvemies on the basis 
of the principles of nationality and of the right 
of [peoples to decide their own fate, and in such 
a way as not to injure the vital interests of the 
two nations, as they shell bo defined at th(‘ 
moment of peact'. 

“ (4) To such racial groups (nuclei) of one 
l>eople 08 it may bo found necessary to include 
within the frontiers of the other, there shall tx’ 
i*eoognized and guaranteed the right of their 
language, culture, and moral and economic 
interests.” 

The conclusion of the Italo- Jugo-Slav agree- 
ment in London had made it possible to begin 
propaganda against Austria-Hungary on th^^ 
lines suggested by Lord Northcliffe. 

During the interval between the conolusio*^ 
of the Italo -Jugo-Slav agreement and tin* 
meeting of the Rome Congress, Lord North 
cliffe sent Mr. Wickham Steed to Italy at tht 
head of a special mission which, with the support 
of the Italian Prime Minister and the Italian 
Commander-in -Chief, and of the British and 
French commanders, organized at Italian 
Headquarters a permanent Inter- Allied Props 
ganda Commission that arranged for the dis 
tribution of propaganda literature, in the ohic t 
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Austro-Hungarian languages, among the Austro- 
H\ingarian troops at the front. ReiJrc^sentatives 
of each of . the principal subject races were 
attached to the Commission to supervise the 
drafting and printing of the literature. 

Lieut. -Colonel GiauviJle Baker remained 
p^nuaneutiy at Italian Hoad(tuart('rs as re- 
pres* mutative of J^ord Northcliffe's departrnent. 
He received every assistance and encour- 


== Karta koja pretta^ja veliku ofanaivu 
Saveznika sa rezultathma poitiirnutim pd 9. 
Avguzta do 1. Septembra. — —r 




U ovoi ofemivi od 15 JwIb do 31. Avfnii $«ve<nlcl earobtl* 
140.000 NtieiiMM od kofli 2674 (Mdra. 3600 lopova. 1734 vHromta, 
13703 miiraQca. a Mlal ocrwiiM aW litMjiL 



A MANIFESTO ISSUED BY THE 
JUGO-SLAV COMMITTEE. 

agement from General (now Sir Charles) 
Delm6 Hadciliffe, head of the British Military 
Mission. The actual work of distribution 
of leaflets and other jiropagandist material 
was naturally directed by representatives 
of the Italian military authorities. After 
the Rome Congress this organization dis- 
tributed by aeroplanes, contact patrols, balloons 
and rockets, many million leaflets based upon 
the resolutions of the Rome Congress. Gramo- 
phone records of Czecho -Slovak and Southern 


end 



rod 8. SdpUwnbra. U- 
l^ke Vlftdci d» Qua inurtfii 

0 ncgavlswootl 1 stvairiMijift 

r ^a kojc sc Saveanlci boro 1 
ffii otf 1 duigog mira**. 

Pdrlava odKuvorite »u, da M azdovo* 
izjavu UUijansko Vlade. * . . 

Toven!. 

)sti>rlskt»m 1 sudbonosnoio izjavofn ftaiffil poa- 
^.10 svriiu XH koju se borl: ruSenje Aiialro-Usdniko 
lijc onake kakva jc donaa 1 pndizaiije na razvaHnaiiiM 
mi, nc/avlsne I ujcilinjcnc drlave Srba, Hrvata 1 Slo- 
^na.a. 

Ovii plcmenitu t^dluku njezinu, prlhvaiaju i avi Savaztiki 


*^a&i 


Vojnki. 

UloRa koju je Italiji puvjaat dodJcUla, manifeatirala «c 
danas jaCe iicao ikad. Kao za&Ktnica Hlublli, nosioc alobode 
I ouc misli za koju Suvcznlcl ve«i ietlrl aodine ratuju, njezlna 
aviita 7 B k*)ju J*e bori, nijc mlr Breat-Htovakl i Bukuftftkl, 
neuo Kloboda siahih I potlafciiih. 

Zatn otvurke oUl. Upamtlte, da bored se protlv nje, 
borimo se prolic sebe, protlv potumstva naHeg, protiv Rlo- 
bade I ujedinjenja nasrj;. 

liv Ija ll atija, llvi la uj cdinieno I slo bodna Jm^o slavija, 
D.r ante TftUMBld: 

jjW pifsji'.dnik Jui^oslovcrthhoa Odbuia. 


A JUGO-SLAV MANIFESTO SIGNED BY 
DR. TRUMBITCH. 

It has the National Colours printed across it. 

Slav songs were secured by the BritisJi 
Commissioner, and used in the front lin»‘ 
tn>nches. The Commission also published a 
newspaper in the Czt^cho-Slovak, Southern 
Slav, Rumanian and Polish languages, con- 
taining news collected mairtly from the Austro- 
Hungarian Ih’cisH, by a special Italian oflice 
which Professor Borgese had set up at Berner 
The propaganda thus initiated deranged the 
Austrian inilitaiy plans for the great oflfensivo 
against Italy intended for the middle of Ajiril, 
1918. During May and June it induced many 
Austrian soldiers, belonging to the subject 
races, to come over to the Allied lines. Then 
the ofTensivt) was planned for June, and wa> 
delayed about ten days. From the des(^rter.> 
the Allied commanders were completely in-» 
fonued of the Austrian plans and dispositions. 

'rhe delay proved to bo very important, be- 
cause when the offensive came the Piave rose 
behind the Austrian army and converted the 
attack into almost a disaster. There is reason to 

I 

believe that many ammunition dumps behind 
the lines were blown up by tho Czechs. A 
rumour was spread in tho Press that the 
Southern Slavs had been fighting desperately 
against Italy, but this was officially denied. 
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^Phe divisions in question wert^ a mixtiin- of 
Gonnaris, Magyars, Poles and liuthones. Tf 
appeared that the Southern Slav divisions had 
l)epn divided up and mixed wit h ‘‘ ndiahji^ ” 
troops, wliich showed that the Austrians wore 
afraid of them. The prisonei's taken, lus a rule, 
expressed willingness to volunteer at onee. 
Dalmatian prisoners showed great (‘nthiisiasm 
^for Jugo-Slavia and the Allies. The .Austrians 
detached machine-gun s('ctions to dial with 
attempts at desertion en fnasse during the 
offensive. Deisertions of singh^ men or parties 
were frequent during the action -indeed, one 
whole company of Jugo-Slavs went over. 



MR. H. WICKHAM STEED, 

Directors of the Austrian 

After tlie Piavo victory the Italian (kim* 
inandor-in-Chief expressly recognized the great 
value of the propaganda in hel|>ing to pr(q)are 
it. It is possible that, had the otVicial policy 
of the Italian Goveriunont during May and 
•luno been loss reticent in regard to the Czecho- 
^ Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs, the victory on the 
I'iivo might have boon decisive. The reticence 
of Italian policy provetl, indeed, so sevens a 
handicap upon the work of pro| )aganda, t hat at 
the Inter- Allied Knemy Propaganda (vonfereiico, 
convoned by Lord Nortliclilfe in Lomlon on 
August 1 4 th, a resolution was passed, with the 
assent of the British, French, American and 
Italian delegates, inviting the Italian Govern- 
ment to take the initiative in making a public 
declaration in favour of the creation of a united 


and inde|M‘nd(‘nt Southern Slav State. Some 
\Ne(‘ks liitiu* th(' Italian t'al)in(*t, alti'r much 
discussion, ri‘spond»Ml (<) this invitation, hut its 
action was luiturally less ('tli<'acious than it 
would have been h’ul it l)eeu hioih* |)roinpt . 

Propaganda by these ^'aI'ions methods eon- 
tinned to ex«‘rl an evta-iiiereasing iullurnee 
oil the Austro-Hungarian .Vnuy. .News of the 
victorious progri'ss ot llie Allied armies on the 
Wi^stern front was sent over tlu^ lim‘s eon- 
timially, and ki>pt wi'll up to date. Ih'sei’tions 
aiul disoi'der iiit'reased among the raid\s of t.he* 
enemy's ainiy to sneh an extent that, finally, 
in the last days of October, laie vigortius allaek 



DR. R. W. SHTON-WATSON, 

Section cf Crewe House. 

start eil liy British divisions brought down 
in a enirnhling nniss an army whicdi had for 
centuries shown a snr[)rising capacity for 
recovering from (hdeat. 

When the collapse »)f Bulgaria took plac<s 
not a inonietit was lost in using the new field 
of operations thus opened out against Austria- 
Hungary ; and it was (leeidi*d to establish a 
Proyiaganda (Commission on the Balkan Irorit 
on lini‘s similar to the ('ommission at the 
Italian G.H.C^., though, of course, a(la|)tf‘d 
to the lu'W eireumsf aiiees. (’oloriel Craiivillo 
Baker was des|)atehe(l to Salonica, ami arrange- 
ments vviu’e already Ixang inadi? for the printing 
and ilistrihution of leafl(*ts (some w<*r’e actually 
used) and the despatch of a small exfiert stalT 
which would bo in specially close touch with 
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the Jugo-Slavs and Rumanians as border 
races. Fortunately, however, events altogether 
outdistanced these preparations. The defeat 
and dissolution of Austria-Hungary rendered 
the further work of the department superfluous. 


Office continued the preparation of leaflet >«) 
suitable for dropping over the Gennan lirn s. 
This work was in charge of Caxitain Chalmeiv 
Mitchell, F.R.S., who had made a com pro 
hensive study of Gennan propagandist L'tera 



Wliile the operations against Austria-Hungary 
were thus being engineered, propaganda in 
Germany had been left in the hands of the 
existing agencies. A special section of the 
Military Intelligence Department of the War 


ture. Besides these leaflets cn German, this 
section prepared a weekly newspaper in French 
(entitled Le Courier de V Air) for French and 
Belgian inhabitants in territory occupied by the 
Germans, and also made reproductions of 
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written by German prisoners in British 
hands, for distribution over the German lines. 
Mr. Guest also oontinuod liis admirable work 
of ciroulating books and pamphlets in Germany 
through non-military channels 

After the campaign against Austria was 
siiccessfully laimohed, Crewe House turned its 
attention to Genuany. Mr. H. G. Wells 
agreed to take charge of propaganda against 
(Germany, with the cooperation of Dr. J. W. 
Head lam -Morley. MucVi study was devoted 
to the exact line of policy to be followed, and 
on May 27 Mr. Wells submitted a long mt^mo- 
randum to the Committee on this subject. A 
letter summarizing this memorundum, survey- 
ing the existent conditions in Orinany, and 
outlining the lines upon which propaganda couhl 
bt^ hosed was sent to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Aftairs, witli the object of drawing tho 
ath'ntioM of the Oovernineni to tlie need of a 
public and authoritative statement of policy 
from tho Allied Govermiients. 

The memorandum set out that propaganda 
in Clennany, in other enemy countries, must 
obviously bo based upon a (dear Allied policy. 
Hitherto Allied policy and Allied war aims 
had bt?en defined too loosely to be compre- 
himsible to the Germans. Th(^ real ^var aim 
of the Allies was not only to l)eat the enc'iny 
but to establish a world peace that preclud(‘d 
tho resumption of war. Successful propaganda 
in Germany pre^supposed the clear detinition 
of tho kind of world-settlement which the 
Allies had detennined to secure and the place 
of Germany in it. 

The points to be brought home to the Genuans 
were : 

1. The detennination of tht* Allies to continue 
the war mitiJ (ilermany accepted the Allied 
ix^ace settlement 

2. Tho existing alliance as a Fighting League 
of Free Nations was to be deepened and extended 
and the military, naval, financial and economic 
resources of its raombei’s pooled until - 

(а) Its military purpose was aohiO'^d, and 

(б) Peace was established on lasting 

foundations 

One of tho first requisites was to study and to 
lay down the lines of a practical Learie oi 
Nations. The present alliance must bo taken 
as tho nucleus of any such League. Its control 
of^raw materials, of shipping, and its power 
to*exclude for an indefinite period enemy or 
even nexitral peoples until they subscrilie to 
and give pledges of their acceptance (if its 


principles should lx* t'lnphasized. It must 
be pointed out that nothing stood b(*tween 
enemy people and a lasting pea(v> (>xc('pt tho 
prc'datory designs of th«ur ruling dynastii^s and 
military and ec,(»iiomie (uisfes ; that Mit' di^sign 
of the Allies was not to crash any |xs.)j>l(», but 
to assurt^ tlio freedom of all on a basis of snlf- 
d3termination to Ik» ex(*r(ns(‘d uiid'T definite 
guaraiitoi^s of just ice and fair play ; that, 
unless emmy |M*oples aiUM'pted the Allii‘d 
(‘xmeeption of a world seltlenx'iit, it 

Poselslvi prof. Alasaryka Ceskosloven- 
skdmii vojsku v Italii. 

Prof. T. (j. Masiiryfi pi'slitl z W.ishiinMoiiu prosikiliiti t\ ini 
Krai. il.ilskiMio vil\ ysl.irii i Ivi i cskoslnvcnskanu .iiitoiioninimii 
vujskii V llatii Unto v/k.«/ : 

" fiitilh ! h^itkou'iko-i'hi't sku. < lih'jic rl-'mifi !<’ of osm 

u'sl.vsfuvt’iisf.dii. tvtdUo, 'l' luisi' i'( )/'■ '»() /i’ si’hntnkit. it\ tin: 

p;>/tfu Arhu iiru voit itukchn \y.'ntiinit. VyfUisfiht iftkt'ih i' !i'>, nu,y 
vt'Jsko .\<* shUiilti Rust) it jif’vc/i lUinnhiosti u .V th’ .Uii ii l ojskri 
tt'sko:,l()\riiskt'ho. A'i)s nurihi niiiViiil hniiiiti} Uuniu a /Av/o/ 
tu-smihtvfnyin ii hniyni no M e' voisho. T, fhiy Rokousko-Uht'tsko 
pokusilo sc :osihlifi ro:lu\intHi nniti iioscinu nanniu tun, hv 
jnii'ic Viis zmCih vojsko pko. C'hfcio zmoi niti sc no^i vlojky otihoje 
ii saniosUitnosti, synihitlti viry ^ aspiroci luik/tn norotio. 

* Broil if Vo^c \‘i)h\ I'os i/olcko:irny !i/cil pfckiiztiy pU'iny 
lupfitclc. proper vfo/c /itiR lui posu i svi^fcni' iv!?/ uchmnf 
Noi noro'J poiud ri/s't’ hnhnskc tiny a . vstrftfui ^rJee sc pohnou 
hlubokou vthVucsfi k vam. Chhubou nod vtuni a hrdou vzpth 
iiiiiikou poillyc/i broln). 

“ Jiikv \rchni vchtcl posihim vom svi)/ i.ejsrJeCtifjki dik 
.N) udatnosf. klcrtm^ jslc zruno pnsp^li k viRisIvi noschtt mirodti, 
nolif, Spnientu o ccfcfio /idstw. 

S'azilor f ’ 

T. G. Ma^aryk. 

Nufk.ilo ii.is p.tchliibiii vain ii/M.5niiii r.a^cho milovandho 
vridee, jeni iiefs i narod iu( dnvrdc k vilf/iuniii till. 

Jsfiie pfcsvtdteiil, ic i vy, vc sliodt' s triyi.i ii^ffodnii, vidite 
spibu Vlasti a nskiiloCncrii iia.^itli .svaiyili pia\ jirH v ro/hlH 
Rakou.ska. 

Ai poUetum vus, obyslc nosturt/i prsn lo proroJnou dynastii, 
k nii narod nenia :zd\Hi:ki), na/dcic Jisic pidc}ihKit odpovN^t 
vhndni nn sftifcR idisky a racfirtlnH sc pro Icp^i budoucnosl f 
Na/dar ' 

Vojj^ci-dobrovolci (cskoslovensk^ 
i armAdy v Italii. 

V llahi 2. fijiia bUH 4 ? 0 . 

MANIFESTO TO CZECH SOLDIERS, 
Signed by Proftssor Masaryk. 

would 1 h^ impossible for. them to n^pair tho 
havoc of tlu^ prescnit war, to avc^rt utter 
financial ruin, and to save tlumselves frpm 
prolonged misery ; and that the longtu’ tlv^ 
stniggh? lastc-d the deeper would be<jorae the 
hatred of everything Gi'rman in the non-Gennan 
world, and tho hc^avier the social and economic; 
handicap undi^r which the ent'ray p(*oples would 
labour, even after their admission into a Ijeagnc; 
of Nations. 

The primary war aim of -the; Allies thus 
bectiin; tho cfuinginff of Germany, not only 
ill the int(‘rost of the Allied r..(?ague but in 
that of th(^ (k^rmaii people itself. Witlioiit 
tho honest coopi'ration of G(;nnany disanna- 
mont on a largo scale would ho impossiblf.;, and 
without disarmament social and economic 
reconstruction would Ijo impracticable. Ger- 
many had, therefor*;, to (dioosc b(;twoen her own 
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[HMinanont ruin by adhering to her present 
system of (ilovernmcmt and policy and the 
prospect of economic and political redemption 
by overthrowing her militarist system so as 
to be abl(» to join honestly in the Allied scheme 
of world organization. It had become manifest 
that for the purposes of an elVicient pro -Ally 
propagantUk in neutral and I'nemy cjoimtries 
a clear and full statt*m('nt of the war ainxs of the 
Allies was v itally necessaiy. 


such as could, if presented in a suitable fori if, 
made to do something to strengthen whate\< i 
‘ opposition * exists in (lei many. 

“ From such information as is available as 
to tho intc'rnal condition of (tennany two puini s 
emerge which are of the greatest importanc(> foi 
immediate pm poses : 

“ (a) There is much evidence that t in 
(ierman people as a whole desii*e above all a 
cessat ion of t he war. They are sufT -ring mnrr 



CREWE HOUSE. 

Headquarters of the Department of Propaganda in Enemy Countries. 


In liis letter to the Foreign Secretary Lord 
Nort hcliffe wrote : 

“ 1 wdsli to submit to you the following 
general scheme of policy as a basis for British — 
and eventually Allied — propaganda in Oennany. 
Propaganda, as an acti\'e form of policy, must 
be in harmony w ith the sett led war aims of the 
Allies : 

“ TJio object of all propaganda is to weaken 
the will of the enemy to w'ar and victory. For 
this purpose it is necessary to put in tho fore- 
front the ultimate (d)ject of the Allies, and tho 
use which they would make of victory, for 
this is the matUn* with which the (Germans are 
most ooncemed. , . I t appeal's to mo, however, 
that our war aims, as I undei'stand them, are 


than their opponents, and war weariness has 
advanced further with them than it has with 
us. They acquiesce in tho continuance of the 
present offensive chiefly l>ecau8o they are 
assured by their leaders tliat this is tho only 
way in which a speedy peace can be achieved.^ 
It is, therefore, necessary to impress upon them 
that they are face to face with a deteiinined and 
immutable will on the part of Allied nations 
to continue tho war at whatever cost, not- 
withstanding Gei-man military successos, and 
that for this reason military tK’icce.ss is not the 
way to bring about the peace they desirt?. 
It must be made plain that we are prepai'ed 
to continue a ruthless policy of commercial 
blockade 
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“ (b) Side by side with this we have? anotlirr 
motive of the highest importance, of the 

chief instruments of t he (iennan ( Ii)\'i‘rnincnt 
is the belief which they foster tliat any pi‘acc 
that the Allans w^ould, if they liad their way, 
impose w’ould mean tlie inteinal ruin of Ci r- 
many, and this again would mean tliat eacli 
individual (Jennaan family would find itself 
without work, without money, jind without 
food. As against this it is iiect'ssary to impn^ss 
on the (leniian nation that tliese n'sulfs might 
happen, but that they can he avoided 'Phey 
will happen if tho (loverninent. of ( lei-inatiy 
continues to carry out its openly avowed design 
of subjecting the other free nations of Kuropo 
to its domination. 1diey can l)e avoiiUd if 
the ({ennaii nation wdll n'sign these proje<^ts 
of domination and consent to accept t he Allied 
scheiue for a new^ organi/atiou of t he world. 

“These two points (a) and {b) must be k<‘pt 
in elos(‘ connexion ; iht‘ first p' o\ ides tlu* 
element of h^ar, tlic second provMi^s tlic (dement 
of hope, . . . 

“ Hitherto Alli(*d [)oli('y and war aims have 
been defined too loosely to bo eomiu*eh(‘nsiblo 
to the (iermans, and there Iuin o been ajjparent 
inconsistencies, of w'hieh tla^y hav«> (piiekly 
taken advantage. Moreov(‘i', it lias Imm'ii 
possible for German writ(Ms to iuisr4‘|)resent 
onr w^ar aims as dictat<Kl liy Imi>t**’hdisl ie 
ambitions, similar in kind to tho.se by hieh 
they are themselves actuated, and involving 
‘annexations and indemnities,’ sucli as hav(‘ in 
the past been too often the result 4if victory 
in war. I take it that the real olijeet of flic 
Allies is, after dtdeating German v, to establish 
such a w^orld peace as shall, within the limits 
of human fort‘siglit, preclude another 4’on- 
flagrution. It seems ueet'ssary, (herefori*, that 
tho separate aims which wouM, of r-ourse, he 
maintained, such as the n'storation of Belgium, 
the liberation of Alsace -Lorra ires tho establish- 
ment of eiviliz(Ml government in Mesopotamia 
and Palestine, should be jmt forward in I heir 
propor places as individual lait essential points 
in the general scheme for the scttlenu'iit of 
w^orld |)olitics on a Viasis which w'oiiki go lar 
to remove tho causes of future wars. 

“ Any such scheme would, in ofh'ct , amount 
to the constitution of a ‘ L<*ague of Pree 
Nations.’ It Ts, I presume, geneiully uraka'' 
stood that eventually Germany would b<‘ 
invited to take her place in such a League 
on condition that she accepted the principk s 
of its foundation. Tier admission to the 


TbS 

League would he in itself lu r guan\ute»^ agaiust 
the establisliiuciit ot, <.(/., a b(vstili> inoue|)<)ly 
of I'aw materials. Gur ft'nus uf p(*ace, tl'.ere- 
fore, <‘au be repn/seuted as tlie eeiiditious on 
wliieli GtMinany shraild be iu\ it,ed ft) take her 
part in such a Leagu(\ In ordiu* to s**enre tlu^ 
eeonoinie beiu'tils she would hav<‘ to accept 
the politi(‘al conditions. If this is s.), tlu^ task 
of proraganda is greatly lightened, for it 
Would b'* 4‘asi(*r to put our aims in such a » 
tonu as t<» fuakt* t hem to i-oiue (»\(<*iit accept - 
abk» to tht> tnod(‘rat>e elements in (!ei‘m 

leuIjifH* MrfC}idtirf<itt|tciie (ont men tinier ben 
enaliftfieu ^iitiitt an, mo fir non ifiren istamer«bm» 



bic fir eiiicv 0ttteiG^cf)Attoiunfl ncrfiibcrn, brgrit|l 
mrrben* 

LHAFLET l»ORTRAYlN(5 CONTENTED 
CONDITION OF GERMAN PRISONERS 
IN BHITTSH HANDS. 

than if ihi'y w<*re |>ut for\vai<l merely as terms 
to b<^ im[)osed on a defeated »*nemy 

“ It is, howe.ver, i»l)viou.s that propaganda 
eondueted on these lines will b<< ot littk? us<i 
unless it is sup])oited hy public aial aulhorita 
tiv<‘ stateiia nts from the Allied ( ;o\ (*rnmen(,s. 
Otherwis<?, it woukl lie repn^scaitcil that the 
real ol)j(?et is to heguiki (lermauy into accepting 
a jM'aee remna?iation, and that, as s<.‘on as this 
<jhject has heep aeliirwed, these sehenies will 
bo re|anliato<l, and a weakened (Jermany will 
find herself fac4» to faet» with an Anglo-Saxe>n 
comi'iuation which aims at dominating tho 
world, Hiyl kee])ing Germany permanently in a 
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position of political and commercial in- 
feriority. . . 

Mr. Balfour replied that this “important 
letter ’’ must be brought before the War 
Cabinet, and that ho was in general agreement 
with the line of thought. Eventually the 
War Cabinet approved the letter ns a basis of 
propaganda, but no public declarations of the 
character suggested by Lord Northcliffe were 
made. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wells had been laying bases 
foV work upon the lines suggested. Ho kept 


for the Glerman section at Crewe House to 
make its own printing arrangements, and 
plans wore made for daily bulletins of war 
news and leaflets explaining to the Germans 
the hopelessness of continuing the struggle, 
to be produced with the same speed as that 
of a daily newspaper and dispatched to France 
for distribution by balloons within forty -eight 
hours of their being written. This called for 
rapid work on the part of the printers, Messrs. 
Harrison & Son, and at Messrs. Gamage’s, 
whore the loaflots wore attached to the balloon 



by the Germans, whose undyin(( hatred he earned as Director of Propaganda in Bnemy Countries. 


closely in touch with the associations formed 
l o promote a Leagm^ of Nations. Ho took up 
the idea of setting before the German jioople 
a vision of a new Germany which should 
renounce aims of world-domination and return 
to peaceful and beneficent activities in the 
fields of art, science and industry, with wliich 
the greatest names of German history were 
honourably associated. Mr. Wells also began 
a systematic collection of facts bearing upon 
the application in Great Britain of science to 
indastry ; the object of this was to show the 
Germans that wo were emancipating oursolvt's 
from dependence upon them in the matter of 
products of scientific manufacture. 

Mr. Wells, however, was not able long to 
continue his work. On July 17th he offered 
liis resignation, which was accepted by the 
Oommittee on July 23rd, and Mr. Hamilton 
Pyfo was appointed organizer and conductor 
of German propaganda in his stead. 

About this time the work of preparing 
leaflets for dropping among Gorman troops was 
transferred from Adastral House, and Captain 
Chalmers Mitchell and Mr. Guest both became 
attached to Crewe House. Now it was possible 


“ releases “ ; their cooperation was willingly 
given, and was a most valuable aid. 

The War Office undertook the necessary 
organization for transporting those “releases “ 
to the front, and for the inflation and dispatch 
of balloons. These were made of paper, cut in 
longitudinal panels, with a neck of oiled silk 
about 1 8 inches long. Their diameter was 
approximately 20 feet, and their height, when 
inflated, 8 feet. They were inflated nearly to 
their full capacity, being sent up with from 
00 to 96 cubic feet of hydrogen. The weight 
of the balloon was under one pound, and the 
weight of propaganda just over four pounds. 
The propaganda leaflets were attached to a 
fuse of treated cotton, similar to that used in 
flint pipelighters, and burning at the I’ate of 
an inch every five minutes. The string of the 
leaflets was fastened to the neck of the balloon, 
and just before liberation a slit was cut in the 
neck to allow for the escape of gas, and the 
end of the fuse was lighted. The weights were 
adjusted so that the balloon rose sharply into 
the air to a height of several thousand feet 
before the loss of gas due to expansion would 
have destroyed the free lift. At this point 
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9oomb«r 1018. 


10 ?fB. 


ger /giuf 3ttr ^ittighcii. 




^p?i 


VA ivirl) juiii „9iimnic(it" §eiAl 8 feii. 


tftxtotene 

„SBie onben, (Mrelc^en, war blt’l."— (i^oetbe*# 
%*^aurt.- 

!Gi> onberl, 3)etttf(^Ianb iDor bir'i bpr bcm 
ftncfie 

$en brine ^errf(^begtrr jn Stanb oebrac^t ; 

filbritte^ rdbftbewubt ppn i^ie0 ju 3ir0C, 
Ten Qiipfelpuntt eneicbtcft beinci 9Aa(f|t ; 
UnangeraM, befibenb i)uc (^enuoe 
Tad ^rbengut, ben IMubm, bie lueitlic^e rpradu ; 
Tit ^otteft ja luonac^ bir 9ftcnf(^beii tiacbict, 
Unb Warft. wenn nicfit getiebt, fo bod) gcad)tet. 

Unb )cbo toelc^er ioeId)er 3d)aucr, 

^)enn Mo(j ber ifiame Tcutfd)Ianb^ luirb dc> 
nannt ! 

Urn bein oerior'nN Q^lfld wie tirfe ^^raitrr, 

Tie Cfbre bin, bie Seelenrub oerbaniii ! 

Tu negft, fli’trennt burcb eine eiferne 'Kouer 
Tie bein 5.<erbte(t)rn AWifcbcn uuij gefponiii 
"Wn beinem falfd)cn ^^beoi gebunben— 

Unb oUe friibrre ^>crrlid){eit oerfdnuunbeit 


9i< 


nvicfl t«u«t»e ill 
flotlliAin bcfil^ioneit. 

i^m tingariftben ^orlament be> 
bonptet Oiraf TU^a loAbceiib ciuer 
Tebattc flbee ben Urfprung bee 
Jitnegel, ba| boe lUiimotum an 
€etbicn bei einet ftonferena aufgefetM 
toutbe,bei ber fein beutftber Sertreter 
Attgegen war. 

(Sin 'Hbgeorbneter : „9Ud)t in XBien. 
ionbern in ^olibani.* 

(Mraf TtlAO erwiberte : „^eber in 
^otebarn, nod) irgenbwo anberi.* 

Ter Vbgeorbnete : ,,Tae Ultima- 
tum Wutbe nirbt in ^otibam be- 
l^toffen, obet ber Hrieglaue- 
brncb tvuTbc bort befcbtollcn." 


iite aroii|«}riitii 0 . 

Tic bolUnbiffbe d^lung ^anbelc- 
blab melbei, bag ein forben oue 
Tentfcblanb nocb ^oUanb 3ura(!(ie> 
lelrtet an einer widttigcn ^bri? in 
blirfenbndiftabcn gefdbrieben fob : 

wTouert bn ftrieg nod) ein 3a1)c 
(Hebt d tSttbelm wie bem Cftar.** 



.•ctMuiii mmfaicfoii, Aevtiiii W<g*ii."-^ai»ttto, 
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the first bundle of leaflets was libenrted from 
the fuse, and this piooess eontinuerl until the 
end of the run, when the last bundle was 
released. 

The total time-length of the fuse and the 
attachment of the |>ro]iagaiida to it weri‘ 
calculated according to the area whicdi it was 
desired to reach, and the average strength of 
# the wind. The experimental iinprovemont of 



MR. H. G. WELLS. 

In charge of Propaganda against Germany. 

the “ dope ” witli which the pa.|)er was treated 
in onler to ])reveiit loss of gas by diffusion, 
and the manufacture of l)alloons of double the 
standard capacity, liad plac(‘d runs of upwards 
of J.'iO mil(*s well within tlie capacity of the 
method befon' the Anuisticc* suspf*nded ojiera- 
tions, but fh(‘ bulk of the ])ropaganda was 
distributed over an an'ji. of fnun ten to fifty 
miles Ix'hind the (‘iiemy liin’s. 

The distribution unit at the front consi.ste<l 
of two motor lorries, M’liitdi cnri i<’d the balloons, 
hydrogen cylinders, and personnel to a tjon- 
venit^nt spot, generally from three to five milea 
Ixdiind the front line. Thence the balloons 
sent up. Fortunately, during the* late 
summer and autumn the wimi was almost con- 
sistently favourable for tlieir dispatch. 

Nevertheless, distribution by lUU’oplaiH? wtus 
the ideal method, and the Anny (Joiincirs 
decision to discon tin u(‘ tlu' use of aerophuas 
for the pur}:)ose (to vvliich I'ldereiu^e has already 
been made) was a serious setback to Lord 
Northclitfo's work. BalKxui distribution was 
dept'ndent upon faVonraV)le wiiuLs, and could 
only Im? performed in one dire<tinn, when‘»i.s 
aeroplanes could cover a miuti more exUrisivc 


;U7 

aiva at great spee<i. t)n several <H*casions 
Lord Nt)rf h:*liif*' pressed for tb»' i*eKumption 
of their us('. Lord Milner repliiul fo the fii*st 
recpiesf early in May, to the elYecf that th' 
Britisli authorities were disjaitiug the Geriuaii 
contention that the distribution of literature 
from aero])la.nes was contrary to the laws of 
war. and had given uoti(^»> that they iiilriuk‘(l 
to institute reprisals immediately on re<M*iviiig 
iiifurinat ion that auy British ivirmen wt‘re 
iiiiderg»)ing puiushna‘nl for liiuilar a<!tioin 
Although (list rihut ion hy aero]ilau(' on tlu' 
We.sU'rn Ki<uit had Ims u temporarily sus[UMid(‘d. 
th(‘y field fh(‘mselv(‘s fret* at any moinenf tt» 
resuiiK' it, and meanwhile literatun* coiiliiuK'd 
to 1 m‘ (list rihut ('d there hy other and, as they 
thought, umre (‘ffeetive means. /hty 



[f-ihdtt & /•>!'. 

MK. HAMILTON f YFE. 

Succeeded Mr. Wells in the Direction of 
Propaganda against Germsny. 

admiited tfmt thrre had been no stoppage of 
iJie use of aeroplanes for the purpose on the 
Italian Front. 

A month Iat(T, ]..ord Nortlicliffe again wrote, 
asking if anything had b(u*n done to eaiictel th<^ 
t(*mporary suspensicjii of th<' disi rihution of 
|eafl«‘ts hy a(‘ro|)lan(* on th<^ Wi'sterii Front. 
He and his co-workei’s felt strongly that 
propaganda work against (Jennany was Vicing 
severely handicapped hy disuse of this nu'thod 
of (list rihution, (^sp<‘eia]ly as, according to his 
infonnation, the (iennans thems*lv*es con- 
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TESTING LIFTING POWER OF PAPER BALLOONS. 


tinned to drop leaflets over the British lines 
from aeroplanes. Ho could not believe that 
<li8tribution by balloon was anything like as 
accurate, or therefore anything like as effec- 
tive. 

Many weeks passed befon? the War Cabinet 
agreed to tho resiunption of tlie use of aero- 
planes, and then the Air Ministry raised further 
objection. Finally all objections were over- 
come, but not until the end of Oct(jl)er. In 
one week 3,000,000 leaflets were prepared for 
the inU^rior of Germany, and the distribution 
of these was begun just l^efore the Armistice 
stopped such operations. 

In the meantime the best possible use had 
been made of balloons. In the beginning of 
August it l>ecame important to increase the 
speed of distribiition, particularly because early 
news of the military successes of the Allies, 
concealed by the Gennans from their own 
troops, became valuable propaganda. It was 
therefore arranged that the leaflets should be 
divided into two categories, “ .stock ” leaflets, 
the contents of which would not lose their 
value by a little delay,, and “ priority ” leaflets, 
containing matter of urgent impoi*tance. It 
was agreed that tho latter should be printed 
three times a week, each leaflet being of uniform 


length and printed in an e<lition of 100,000 
copies. The issue and rapid dispatch of those 
continued from August until the signing of the 
Armistice. Of tho “ stock ” leaflets producofl 
by Crewe House, over nine millions weit» 
attached to releases, and sent to France between 
August and November. 

During the month of August, then, the 
number of leaflets dropped over the (jterman 
lines and Ixjhind them reached a figure of well 
over 100,000 a day. Written in simple language, 
they aimed at letting the Germans know the 
truth, which was >)eing concealed from them 
by their leaders. They gave infonnation as to 
the progress of the war in all theatres, anil 
showed at a glance the territory gained by the 
Associated Nations by means of shaded maps. 
Great stress was laid upon the largo numbers of 
troops arriving daily from the United States. 
By the use of diagrams, the steadily progressive 
increase of the Anarican forces was strikingly 
illustrated. German losses were insisted upon 
and the futility of making furtli^»r sacrifices in 
a losing cause. 

The large numljer of prisoners taken with 
leaflets in their pockets proved that these were 
doing their work. Tho German commanders 
issued orders against their be^ng read Some 
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offered rewards for all leaflets handed to 
officers. Others threatened f>unishinent if 
they were not given up. This is an example of 
the notices which appeai'ed in Gk'rinan Anny 
Orders : 

Orders Reoardino Propaganda Leafi.kts. 

The distribution of propaganda leaflets from KngliHh 
aeroplanes and balloons has of late eonsidernbly 
increased. 

It is the [duty of every officer and man immediatel v to 
hand in such leaflets to his unit. 


Any oflicer or man found to Ik* in possession of such 
leaflets after their having Imx'h found, or attempting to 
send same home, is to he very severely dealt with. 

(From Standing Orders of (he 11th Reserve DivisioTi). 

An equally severe warning was given by tlie 
Deputy (%>inmnndor of the V^flth Army Corps 
in the DiiHscUlorfer Nachrichten of SeptcmlMU* 22 : 

Our oppoiieiils luivc rcieiitly been endenvonring with 
etihiiii(*ed /.eal to prodnee dis(>onteii( among the Oermiin 
peopht hy spreading mistdiievous leaflets in the interior. 
These leaiflets are mostly dropped ovt'r the country in 
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pap»M* or toy balloons by means of a meohani* 

oal <lropjiin^ apparatus, arul tboy are further spread 
by enemy UKonts. Althouji^h, in view of the sound sense 
of the people, it is only to bo exf)Octod that they will of 
their own accord resist these enemy machinations, it 
is nevertheless einf)hati<-ally pointed out that it is the 
patriotic duty «)f every German in whoso bands such 
leaflets, jaiper balloons or indiarubber balloons fall, to 
deliver them to the nearest police authorities ami to 
tlonounc'o to the police the aj»ents who spread such 
leaflets. 

In tlK‘ WeisseAihurger Zeiiuntj of Aiignsi 20, 
1918, the following iiotioo was ptjbli^hod : 

It is prohibited to retain parn|)hlets, books ami 
leaflets, and pietures of the enemy ])ropaganda. For 
the delivery of unknown specirriens a bofius will be 
paid as follows 

3 marks (Us. nominal) for the first copy. 

30 pf^. (Id. nominal) for other copies. 

r> marks (/>s. imniinal) for a book. 


In tho Franlcfurter Zeitung Herr F. Stossingt‘r 
charaot('riz?-Hl Biitisli propaganda as “ Tlu' 
moat complicated and <langerona of all.” 
“ Countlf HS are its activiti(?a,” Herr Stoaaingcr 
declared . ’’Pht' ix-'ault of this and other articles in 
the same? compliimmtary vein was the stirring 
up in Germany of ati agittvtion for counter- 


^catc |ln6 wir auf dem 'glftdiiittflc. 

gat)r tpcr^cn tpir 
t)crnid)tct merden. 


illTnenlfl, ji 1 750 000 

SKann in iUntilrcid) l)ot, liattc 91n» 
ftniten ortroffen bid ndrtfted 
3 5000(X> ju fenben. 

VIber ii‘l^t,anqcfid)ld ber ^cigrning 
ber bcutfrt;rn Wegirriinfl cinen fdjtcn 
5ricbcn«Por|ttIaq |tu maeften, fjot 
Wmerifo entl^lojicn bie ^Injaljl ju 
terqrft^ctii. 

V3i« nndjftrd tvl^b 'Mmerifo 
r)0000(X) iOianii an bev SSeftfront 
^aben. 

SLiaa laqcn unfctc (^ill)rcc bierju — 
un|«e J^uf)tcr, bic erfliirtcn, ba^ 
Vlmcnf.i feinc Ocfaljr fflr nnd lufirc, 
tpcil inijcrc ll*©oolc cd bnran ter* 
bii\b/rn wurben, Iruppen iiaib 
toeprt pi |(bidcn ? 

Sad faflcn ipir bajn, inir, bic tuit 
burd) bie niiflcljciitc 3cl)lcniibct* 
Ifflonbcii polllfftnbig ctbtiiift nictben ? 


t 




juitc^mcit bcf amctifaitifti^cn 91tmce an bev 

1917 1918 . 1919 . 

100000. 1750000. 6000000. 


A LEAFLET SHOWING THE GROWING 
STRENGTH OF THE AMERICAN ARMY 
IN THE FIELD. 


Po bic i&inberI)iitfl-S?inic burdibrocften i ft. 



* ‘^u’je !>tnTtc setflt nenau too bic cnfllijctcn Znippcn {icf) cincii burd) citicii 
luidiliocn Ifil bet i>iiibcnburfl''-Bi*rleibigunfldnnic crjwutmcii !)obc». iJic flcjodtc 
'ante bon Vlotbcn noct ©ilbcii beutet bicji* tBectcibirtmiflcn an. 7)ic frfjiuutie 
iBotre jictip bic bon bcu (fiiflidnbctn cncicbtcii Stcllunflcii. 3l)t ©otbrinjicn 
baucrl an .'in i^lunbctn (mb bic beutfeten ^ccrc in nolle tn 'Jtiiitiiiifl, bet STcntmcI' 
®er0 ifi aiifflcacbcn „©(t>betcn .^etjeni octliebcn i^n un(etc Ituppen/' 
Icbtcibi ft'arl IKofner, KiiegObciicbtecfiatt^c bed „ Uolalanieigctl." 

LEAFLET SHOWING THE BREAKINC? 

OF THE HINDENBURG LINE. 

I>ropaganda. ” In propaganda the enemy is 
undoubtedly our sup»*rior,” admitted the 
Minister for War, G:‘neral von Stein, in the 
Berlin Morfjemwst on August 25. 

To the same (*ffect wrote the Rfieinische- 
Westfdlitfche-Zcitu h g : 

A(. any rate, the British ProiJagauda Department has 
worked hard. Had we shown the same activity in our 
propaganda perhaps many a thing would have been 
different now. But in this, wo regret to say, w'e were 
absolutely unprepared', but we hope that by now we 
have learned differently. 

And the Deutsche Tagezeituny : 

We Germans have a right to be proud of our General 
Staff. Wo have a feeling that our enemies’ General 
Stuff cannot hold a candle to it, but we also have the 
feeling that our enemies have a brilliant Propaganda 
General Staff, whereas we have none. 

Tho creation of a Ministry of Propaganda 
was, thorofort^, urgently demanded, and a 
Gt?nnan Army order, captured towards the 
ond of October, showed th<it some .such organiza- 
tion had l>een established. 

All this time the most violent attacks were 
being made upon the British Enemy Propa- 
ganda Department. It was accused, rightly, of 
being responsible for the riervousnes? of the 
Gorman nation, anri for its waning confidence 
in its leaders. But the means by wliich it had 
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caiwed nervoiisn6s.s and sapped con tul *1100 were 
not understood, Tho Ck>miaii loadei-s and 
nowspa|>er8 declared the agency nt work to l:>e 
lies. For example, in tlui Biivaiian T^ower 
Ifouse of Parliament during August the 
Bavarian Minister for War, (General von 
llellingrath, referred to ruino\ii*s in circulation, 
which, according to the Munich co]Tes|K»!ui<*nt 
of the Kolniffche Zeiiuihj, wen' “so wild and 
extravagard that oiuj hardly uiuk i'stands how 
they can be cre;»iited and pa.ss<‘(i on ani<ing 
certain classes of the people.” 

“These rumours,” the Minister sold, “ an^ 
nothing but the result, of the industrious and 
deterrninecl agitation W'hioh our <‘nenucs carry 
on in the interior through their agents.” 

Tlie editor of the Berlin Lokol- AnzeigeVy !b‘rr 
von Kupferr, dealt in a lejiding article with the 
(‘tfect of these same rumoui*s in the Xorlh 
( lemiany. They had produoe<l, lu* wrote, “ a 
carnival of aoul-stonns, idiotic. l(‘rror, and 
criininal irresponsibility,” and he w(‘ut on : 

Tho main tiling is t<i romc'inlier tin; stuim* <»f such 
iiirnonrs and to hear in iniiul wluit tlu'ir object is. 

• Tfioir ohjoct ia to donioralizo ua and, hy ho doing, turn 
into roiiliiioa wliat othorwiao would n'lnain iiimrly 
nightinaroH. Ono would have to ho really blind not to 
see that those things radiate from tliat tirgani/nfion in 
I'mgland formed to shatter tho (ionnan nervous sysloin 
by inoana of ahameful and iinpudonl lies. Is not ih«^ 
liguro of Lord Northcliffe, tho great IVofiaganda t’hiof 
of tho English Home Army, pillorioil in worM-history 
for all time ? 

la anybody in doubt as to tho |)ur]>os<^ of this pro|)a* 
gatidu ? Docs not everybody know that (he genoralissiino 
of this campaign of inenduoity has unlimited fiiiids at 
his disposal in order to <‘irculate siroams <»f lies tlirongh 
noutral ohannols with devilish cunning aral almost 
impressive skill y Does not every body roali/.o that tho 
Xortholilto jiropaganda is too shrewd to work liy im*niis 
of inoro newspaper tales that <'ouhl easily ho disjiroved, 
and therefore resorts to tho much more sublie method 
of carrying unrest, disloyalty and alann into our country 
.tnd into tho lands of our allies hy na'ans of verbal 
communications of all sorts ? I’aid ras«'als are sys- 
tematically employed for this pui’fiose. It is this sort <>£ 
person who propagates these wild stories in (lorniuny 
and upsets our sense of proportion in connexion with 
war events. T’hese are tho facts. Let people hear 
them in mind before they promote, the NorthclifTe 
Propaganda by repeating every bit of wasberwomairs 
voHsip as gospel, oven though it be without the slightest 
foundation in fact. 

* The 8am0 rumours circulated in and around 
Hamburg, and on September 11 the widely- 
read shipping journal Haiitta printed the 
following : 

God be thanked ! At last wo are just beginning to 
recognize what the hour of war (Jemands ; what our 
duty as Germans anfl as citizens. Despondency, dis- 
content, depression, hanging hetuls, grumbling I Wo 
moot them at every step and turn, but we <lid not know 
their origin, these growths of evil fantasy. Wo did not 
understand what meant these secret whispers about 
alleged unfavourable news from the front, these 
®*ugg©rated reports, fraught with misfortune, which 


ptvsswl so glibly from mouth to mouth. One had heard 
this, another that, hut always it was something had in 
regard to o\ir military situation. Xothing delinito was 
ever iiHoitioned. There were only stiggestions, which 
provtid to be chiinerns os soon us «wer they could be 
run to earth. Tlu^y were tin? birth of igmdile defeatism. 

^ et there they were, invisibly suiTounding us, thsturbing 
oiir spiritual balance, darkening our (ein|H'r ; like an 
epidemic, like poisonous bacilli, they flew hither and 
thither in idl direetions through (mr Cernian air. 

\\ henee eaiin* they ? Wlio brought them to us? 
Tt>-<liiy we know. To-<lHy we can recognize the origin 
of this depression of (lerinan will-power. It was (he 
long-adverlisisl publicity ollensiv»' of the l''nteiite 
direeteil against ns \n)iler l'’.nglaiur.s lea*l, and under 
the spe<‘ial dirt'ction of that intprincipled, nnserupuhais • 
rascal. Sort hclillc. 

'riu'so diatribt'.s wort' bniiuliMl in jniscon- 
c<‘ptioii. 'riu» tinrost iti (Jcrmtmy, with tlu' 



ATTACH INr, LEAFLETS TO A 
BALLOON. 


spreading <»f wild rtimourH to which uiin-st 
always gives birth, w«'re caustH indeed V>y 
British proptiganthi ; t his propagamla useil as 
its aiiiimmit ion, howc'ver, not lies, bnt solely the 
irtitli. It was biMumse they hogan to r(Mili/.e tho 
truth t hat tlu^ (lerman i)ooj)lo hdt nervovts and 
dojirchsed. It was bctuiuse th(' failuro of tlm 
U-lToats and tlu^ coming of t.hi^ Ameritums, anti 
tho solidarity of tho Allies and tho weakening (*f 
their own military powt^r w(*ro now nwealed tt» 
(hem, in spito of their leadt'rs’ efforts to keep 
them still in ignoranc(\ It was b(*causti of thtur 
t'liliglitt'iiinent on these and other inaittu's that 
(ho Gt'nuans were seized with panic, a jianic 
which culminabxl towards tfio end of October in 
complete C(»llai)sc, and, during tho first days of 
Novomlx^r, in rt^voiution. 
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The ruinours wf*re as rife among tlie troops as 
among the civil population. There is ground, 
indeed, for Ix'lief that the soldiers communicated 
to their relations and friends the uneasiness they 
felt upon learning how matters really stood. 
An order issued l)y ( Jeneral Ludondorff said : 

There lias btHjn an inerooHc in the numhor of corn- 
plaiiitM roceivoil from home that men on leave from the 
front create a very nnfavoiirahle imfireHaioii by making 
Htatements actually bordering on high t.reaaon and 
incitement to disobedience. Instances such as these 
drag through the mini the honour and respect of the 
^ individual as well as of the whole Army, and have a 
disastrous effect upon the moral of the people at horrux 


ill my hands, and it is not to be doubted that our oncinicS 
are in that, also, our masters, for the pamphlets are 
well produced that anyone who is not on the look -out 
is very likely to fall a victim to them. 

One effect of telling the Cxomians the truth 
was to make them distrust their official com 
mxiniquis. “ We have in our dear Fatherland 
to-day,” wrote the Kdlniache Zeitung on So}) 
t-eml)er 11, “great numbers of innocent and 
ingenuous minds, who doubt the plain stat(‘ 
ments of tlie German Army report.s, but Ixdiev* 
the false reports and omissions of the ent^my. 
To prove constantly the contrary to them is a 



NOTING THE DIRECTION OF THE WIND AND THE POINTS AT WHICH THE 

LEAFLETS WILL FALL. 


Certainly the discipline and the confidence of 
t he German Anny declined steadily as the year 
wore on. In the Kdlnische Volkszeitung for 
September 11a letter from the front said : 

Leaflets destined to cause low spirits and despair, 
or to send deserters to the enemy, are being showered 
down in thousands in certain places and their surround- 
ings. It is this combat, waged openly or secretly, which, 
])articularly at home, produces low spirits and despair. 
Here you find statements that . Hindenburg was once 
regarde<i as a Divinity, but that his laurels are beginning 
to fade, which is quite evident from the way the enemy 
advance daily ; that our troops have lost courage, whole 
oompanies are dew»rting to the enemy, and such like 
things. 

In another leittjr to the same newspaper, 
published on August 20, the winter said : 

Our enemies have recently been very busy distributing 
leaflets from the air. 1 have had two of these leafleta 


rather thankloas task, but of which one should 
never tire.” 

It was, indeed, a thankless task to try to keep 
tlio truth from the whole German nation. 
“ Warn your brothers, your sons, your husbands, 
not to believe the enemy’s leaflets,” was one of 
“Ten Commandments for German Women,’ 
published by the Kdlnische Volkszeitung ou 
October 20, but it was then too late to maintain 
the lie -system by which the German Tesistanev 
had been stimulated for so long. 

That the enemy leaders an& newspapers mad« 
so loud an outcry against British truth-propa 
ganda proved .that it was effective. The first 
sign that Lord Northcliffe’s department was 
meeting with the success lioped for was the 
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THE TWO SIDES ADVANCES 


TRUPPSN'NACHRICHTENBLATT. 1013 

|)cutrd)gr general 

tic tOrteN laltcii timaii Canbert fftt ibv nnbell 

bevM<i90t(Ci<l^. 

^toei llrmeon ocrnid^fcf. 

i|tii0ate« tBcrbeit Mi^^«ii|^^gebei|ii<cv iBaUanfront 

pu|Ier« $iimmttng be» ^xecfen i&erfling. 

ter ®ie({ ber Xcupprais foIfijHnft UBet bie Qom beii<f<^n 

(General Simon non mbttl tathf^tt Xcitptjeit ^ot fidi rnt« 

ipiitclt unb ba{ trid flrtlefc ^m^niiascnintmoininen oil bte erjUn iBcticOfc 

(inboiittfJen 

3)oci ttirfif(b( StmeciL Me 7. nnb Me 8., bdben aufgC^Stt ejiftieceR. 
fionjcl Xroin, one ibve ^ ^on^ti IhrteQlmatcrtal i{l 

erbeutd worben 80000 IRonn eegoben fi<b. 

tic menigm, bie bem Xobe obet bet (Sefangenfibaft eirtglAgen, flflcfiictett 
in neiiten, sufammenbongtlofen Oruppen Abet ben Oerbanflubunb treibett' 
fid) nun<em Shonbe benim. 

^>bt nerfolgen bie (Sifgldnbec bie 4 . tftefif^ Vemee, loefibe ouep in 
pept nerniebtet merben. Vuf ieben ift bet tArYif^e SBiber- 
ftanb in i^alAftina entoftltio Acbcocpen. 

Okncrol Simon Pbn ^i^becl, bet beutfebe Oefebl^bober, bet fo bon< 
ftbiibifl {jbetrof^t unb Win ^inbliipen ^ouptquatticr on ^flbrung fo iiber* 
tri'ffcn mutbe, fldcbiet not ben (Snglflnbetn. 

tie Xftrlen beboupten fie feien Penoten unb Port ben bentfiben Offiji^ten, 
bic il)rcn GtreitfrAften ooegefept tdoten^ fnO Ungifld gefubrt toorben. 

^alfiftino tO .ibnen nun ouf etoi^ betlocen tie (^eiligen 6tatten finb 
bon bet SDhifelmonnberrfiboft befeett. tie (Sntcnle boi fid) orrpfliibtet 
'^dfoftina bem jflbifcben iBoIte guciidl&ugeben. 

@ieg bet fron«flftf^en unb bet ferbifd)ert truppen fiber bte SBiiIgoren 
un SBoIfoneebixge botfi^ in fcbioflenbcc SBeife eulmidclt 
• tie tuigaten |ieben fi(p iept ouf einet Snout non 
160 iRilomeiecn gutfid 

®ie boben bem fBotbtingen bet (Jntentetruppen feinen ftotfen SBibetfloiib 
fnlgegengefebt tie bcutftben fRiebcrlogen on bet ftBciifrunt ()obcn fte filjc 
niebergebrfldt unb ibren Sbompfeifet gefebrnfiebt. <^(1: ruijfen. bob ce nupIoO 
tfi ben itompf fot^ufeben. 

tie| IPeip ouib Otof dectfing, bet Mei<bdanjfct (h bo( bem Soiiptaul* 
fibub bel Meidbftog# gefogt, ba| tiefe Qnjufriebt iibcit loeitc irtrife brr 
Oeodifetung etgtiffen bai> empfiebit ft ? tab baO beut{d)c iUolt boe 
aite, ji^ete SOertcouen ouf ^inbenbur^ unb Subenboeff benrabren foil, in ber 
^offnung, bob fie bit SAge rin menig beffecn mbibten ttbet ec roetb, loir 
toifjen unb aOtfi^elt toeil, bob fie fie niept beffern tfinnen . 

nut bol beulfdic iOoIf fribft 

tann erne teffetung betbeiffibten boburep, bob ee bet ttutofro'hc unb bem 
£pti(iiati4mue, bem Vllbeutfibtum unb brn oeraltctcfi BA(ber(id)(eitcn, 
anbece iBblfet ftpon Ungft obgefibafft (joben, ein Cnbe niocbt 

irumifesto t)f Meirahal Hiudoiiburg wliich ap- 

l>< tired early in Septembt*r. The text of this 

iiigennous confeftsioii that the truth was gaining 

ground read as follows : 

We are engaged in a hard struggle witli our enemies. 
If numerical suporiority alone guaranteed victory, 
ilermany would long since have lain shattered on the 
i^iound. The enemy knows, however, that Germany 
'Old her Allies cannot be con(]uere<l by anna alone* 
I’lio enemy knows that the spirit which dwells within 
"ur troops and our people makes us unconquerable. 
I’horefore, together with the struggle against German 
"rrns, he has undertaken a struggle against the German 
=M’int ; he seeks to poison our spirit ami believes that 
tierrnan arms will also become blunted if the German 
is eaten away. 

We should not take this plan of the oneiriy lightly. 
I’ he enemy conducts his campaign against our spirit by 
' arious means. He bombards our front, not only with 
a drumfire of artillery, but also with a drumfire of prints 
paper. Besides bombs which kill the body, his airmen 
throw down leaflets which are intended to kill the soul. 
Of these enemy leaflets our field -grey men ilelivered up : 

In May ... * 84,000 

In June 120,000 

In July ... ... ... ... 300,000 

A gigantic increase I Ten thousand poisoned arrows 
daUy in July ; 10,000 times daily the attempt to deprive 
the individual and the whole body of belief in the justice 
of our cause and off the strength and confidence for 



ultimati* victory ! We can re<*kon, in addition, that n 
great part of the enemy leaflets will not have been found 
by u.s. 

Poison iNu rHfc: Homb Spiiut. 

Hut the enemy is not merely Hiitisned in attacking the 
spirit of esu' Front, he wishes above all also to poison 
the 8i>irit of our homo. Ho knows what sources of 
atrength for the Front rest in (he home. True, liiw 
aiiroplanes and linlloons <lo not carry these leaflets far 
into our homoland ; t hey Ho far from it in the lines in 
which the enemy vainly Btriiggles for victory by urins. 
Hut the enemy hopes tfiat many ii field-grey soldier will 
send home the leaflet whitfli has innocently fluttered down 
from the air. At fiome it will pass from hand to hand 
and be <li8euKso<l at the boor-table, in familitm, in tbo 
sewing-room, in fai-torios, anil in the street. lJnHUS|iect- 
ingly many thousands consume tlio poison. For thousands 
the burden the war in any c'ase irrqioses upon thorn is 
iricreoKcd, and the will and hope for a victorious issue 
of the war is taken from them. All these again write 
their doubts to tlm Front, ami Wilson, Lloyil George 
and ( 'lernofictKau rub their hands. 

'Die enemy attacks the spirit of the home in another 
way besides. The silliest rumours, designed to break our 
inner power of resistance, are put into circulation. We 
find thorn simultantJOUHly in .Swit/.oiland, in Ilollanrl, 
and in Denmark. Thence they spread like a wave over 
the w hole of Germany. Or they emerge simultniioously, 
agreeing in silly details, in the rernolcst n’gions of ovir 
country — in Silesia, in Kast Prussia, in the Uhinelarid- 
and wend their way thonci? over the remainder of tlie 
home territory. This poison works on the men on leave 
and flows in letters to the Front. Again the enemy rubs 
his hands. ^ 

The enemy is ingenious. He knowa how to mix the 
little powdi r for everyone. Ho decoys the fighters at 
the Front. On© leaflet runs : 

“German soldiers 1 It is. a siiaxneiul lie that tl « 
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French ill-treat German prisoners. Wo are not brutes ; 
only come over to us without fear ; here you will find a 
most considerate reception, good food, and a peaceful 
refuge.” 

Ask bravo men who have succeeded with unspeakable 
difiiculty in escaping from the onorny captivity about 
this. I’limdorod to the utmost in W'iro compounds, 
roofless, goaded by hunger and thirst into treasonable 
uttorain’CM, forced by blows and throats of death to 
betray their comrades, spat upon, pelted with filth by 
the French populace while being driven to hard labour, 
that is what the paradise that the enemy conjures up 
really looks like. 

Keproductions of original letters written by prisoners 
are also thrown down, in winch these men describe 
how well it goes with them God he praised, there are 
still also decent and humane «*ommandnnts of prisoners’ 
camps in t’ngland and France ; l>ut these are the 
excof)tion, and the letters the enemy throws down ‘are 
only of throe or four different kinds. But he Bends these 
multiplied by many thousafalH of copies. The enemy 
intimi<latcs the faint •hearted by saying : • 

” Your struggle is hopelosa ; Atrierica will settle you ; 
your submarines are no good ; we are Imilding more 
ships than tf»<'y sink ; after the war we shall debar you 
from getting raw materials, then Germany’s industry 
m\ist starve. You will never see your colonics again.” 

That is the tone of the leaflets : now enticement, now 
throat. 

Gi5Rm.\n Facts and Fanoiks. 

What is the real situation t Wo have enforced peace 
in the East ami are strong enough to do it in the West, 
notwithstanding the Americans ; but w’e must be strong 
and united : that is what the enemy is fighting against 
with these leaflets and rumours. He wishes to deprive 
us of faith and contidence, will and force, 

Wliy is tlm (meiny continually seeking new allies in 
tlio struggle against us ? Why does ho try to pn^ss 
nations still neutral into the struggle against O'* ? 
Because in strength wo are his equals. 

Why does ho incite black and other (^olourwl men 
against Gorman soldiers ? Because his will is to destroy u.s. 

Again, the enemy says another thing - 
You Gormans, your form of government is wrong. 
Fight against the lloheiizollerns, against capitalism ; 
help us, the Entente, to give you a better form of 
State.” 

'riie enemy knows perfectly what strength rcsitles in 
our St ato and Empire ; hut that is precisely why ho 
combats it. 'fhe enemy also seeks to tear open old 
wovmds in the German })ody politic. With his leaflois 
and )»y rumours he attempts to sow division and distrust 
among tlie Fe«leral States. At Lake (’onstanco wo 
confiscated many thousands of leaflets eof»voyed to 
Bavaria and inf ended to excite anger against the North 
(Termans. 'rhey wish to destroy the German Empire, 
which for cont\irics was the dream of Gormans, and 
which our fathers won for us, and to condemn Germany 
to the imiiotence of the Thirty Years’ War. 

I’lie enemy also wishes to shako our loyalty to our 
allies. Ho docs not know the German way and the word 
of a German mun. He himself sacrifices his allies; he 
who is England's ally <lics of it. 

TllAlTOns TO THK F-ATIIERLAND. 

And finally the enemy sends not the least dangerous 
of his poisoned arrows dipped in printers’ ink when he 
throws down the utterances of German men and German 
newspapers. The utterances of German newspapers are 
torn from thoir context. Hegarding the utterances of 
Germans wliicli are reproduced, remember that at 
every time there have been conscious and unconscious 
traitors to the Katherlaid. Most of thorn reside abroad 
in neutral countries, in order not to be obliged to share 
OUT struggle and our privations, or to bo condemned 
by our Judges as guilty of high treason. Nor have 


champions of extremo party tendencies any riglit 
claim to speak for the generality of tho German peoi.l. . 

It is our strength, hut also our weakness, that oven in 
war we allow unrestricted utterance to every opirnen. 
We still tolerate the reproduction in our newspapers ..f 
enemy Army reports and the speeches of enemy staf( -- 
men, which are weapons of attack directed against tlic 
spirit of the Gorman Army and people. This is a si^n 
of strength, because it proves a consciousness of might. 
But it is a weakness because it allows the enemy's 
poison to find an entrance among us. 

Therefore, German Army, German Homeland, if 0^5 
of those thruwTi-out pieces of poison in the form of 
leaflet or rumour comes before your eyes and ears, 
remember that it originates with tho enemy. RemomfuT 
nothing comes from the onemy which is not harmful to 
Germany. Everyone must bo mindful of this, whatever 
his position or party. If you meet anyone whose name 
and origin indeed are German, hut who by natuto 
stands in the enemy’s camp, keep him at a distuiwc, 
despise him, put liim publicly in tho pillory in order 
that every other true German may despise him. 

Defend yourself German Army, Gorman Horneft.rid ! 

It is ail interesting conunont on Marshal 
Hiiidenbnrg’ft figures that in August th(> nuinlu r 
of leaflets issued by the Enemy Propaganda 
Department was 3,958,116, in Septemlx'r 
3,716,000, and in October 6,360,000, while 
in tho first t-en days of November, before t}H‘ 
amiistico put an end to our aijtivities, 1,400,000 < 
wei'e sent out. 

(ileneral von Hutii'r, of tlie Sixth German 
Anny, followed Hindenburg a week later with 
the following appeal : 

Tho enemy begins to realize that we cannot be crushed 
by blockade, superiority of numbers, or force of arms. He 
is, therefore, trymg a last rosouree. While engaging to 
tho utmost of his military force lie is racking his irnaginu- 
tion for ruses, trickery, mid other underhand methods 
uf which ho is a past muster, to induce in the minds of 
the German people a doubt of their inviniriViility. Ho 
has founded for this purpose a speeial Ministry (” The 
Ministry for the Destruction of Gorman Confidonee ”), 
at the head of which he has put the most thorougligoing 
rascal of all tho Entente l^ord Northcliffc. Ho has been 
given billions for use in influencing opinion in tlie 
interior of tho coxintry and at the Front by means <»£ 
paiii agents, tlie Hasussination of Ambassadors, and nil 
tho other ways in favour with tlio Entente. 

The method of Northeliffo nt the Front is to distribute 
through airmen a constantly increasing nun\her of 
leaflets and pamphlets ; tho letters of German prisoners 
ore falsified in tho most outrageous way ; tracts and 
pamphlets are concocted, to which the names of Genntm 
poets, writers and statesmen are forged, or which 
present tlie appi'-arance of having been printed in 
Germany, and hear, for example, the title of the Recluin 
series, when they really come from the Northeliffe Tres!^ 
wliich is W'orking day and night for this same purpost^. 
His tliought and aim is that these forgeries, however 
obvious they may appear to tho man who thinks twice, 
may suggest a doubt, even for a moment, in the minds 
of those who do not think for themselves, and that their 
confidence in their leaders, in their owti strength, and in 
tho inexhaustible resources of Germany may be shattered. 

Fortunately, Northeliffe, the Minister for the Dostruc- 
tion of German Confidence, forgets that German soldiers 
are neither Negroes nor Hindus, nor illiterate French, 
English or Americans, incapable of seeing tlirough such 
machinations. lOxplain these infamous attempts to 
your young and inexperienced comrades, and tell them 
what our mortal enemy exi>ects of them, and what is 
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at stake. Pick up the leaflets and painphlots and jjivo 
tli»«m to our commanders for transmission to the High 
('uiiimand, which may be able to make valuable deduc 
lions from them as to the aims of our enemies. You will 
thus help the Command, and you will also help to hasten 
the hour of victory. 

Later, the contention that British pruj^aganda 
leaflets contained merely lies had to be dropped. 
hNperience prov(‘d it to l.)e bas(d(\ss. A 
“ Jjigh olTicer at the front," writ ing t(» the 
Kolrrische Zeitung (October :ilst), said, in 


from (Jennan Socialist newspapei-s, and by 
the leaflets dealifjg witli tlu* mnnbtus of 
Americans arriving in Kurope ; with the Allit'd 
war aims a.nd with tJei'inan food eoialitions, 
*and witli the Allied \ ietorios oi\ the ^^^*stl*rll 
front, in Italy, the Balkans and Palestine. 

Perhaps the most striking trihnte of all was 
that of Lndendoiff, who, in his nuMnoiiN, 
cont tended that (l«‘nnany was heaten not by 
arms, but by tin* moral collapsi* of the (lerman 



DISPATCHINC; BALLOONS. 


descrildng the deniuralization of th<* (itmiian 
Ai'iny, caused by retreat : 

What damaged us most of all was the* jmpnr war 
<'arri«_*d on by the enemy, who dro|>fied daily anum;; us 
I'lii.ooa leaflets, which were evlnmrdinarily well dis- 
inbuted and well edited. 


A report to the British Foreign Ofli(3e, date<l 
'^‘‘pteinber oth, stated : 


boaflets thrown by Allied airmen have much fnore 
eirc#!, now. Instead of being thrown auay or laughed 
ft. US was often the cose in the ])ast, they are eagerly 
I'i' kod up and road. There is no doubt that receiit 
« \ futs have seriously shaken the moral of tiio (Jerinan 
l’‘‘Oj)Io and Army. One of the returned oflieers mentioiu^d 
"hove said that if the Entente knew wdiat poison those 
leaflets, etc., were working in the minds of the (lorinan 
'^t'ldiera they would give up lead and l>oinburd viith 
paper only in future. * 

Prisoners bore teBtirnony to the wdde circula- 


li<m of the leaflets among German troops, 
rhoy were much sought after and discussetl, 
csjxicial interest being aroused by extracts 


sohlier. d’liis moral (a.dlapse of the (Jorinaii 
soldier, aeeoniing to him, wjis in part produe-<Ml 
by Lord Xort lielirb 's <lea(lly pn^paganda and 
in part by fbe demo rail /.at. ion of the (lormatx 
home pc'pulation, which he again a-seribes in 
<*(pial degroes to tlio Sana* ]u*opagan<hi and to 
the feebleness of llu' German Go\ernment , 
ill counteracting it. In a* very noteworthy 
passage he .says : 

Lloyd (Jeorgn knr'w what la* was doiiin wla*n, after 
the close of the war, he gave Lord NorthclilTe the tlianks 
of England for the propaganda he had carried out. 
;.ord NorthclilTe was a master of inass-suggcst ion. 'I’he 
enemy’s propaganda attacked us by transmitting 
reports and print from the neutral States on .>ur frontier, 
espeeially U«>llnnd and Swit/.erlanil. It assailed us in 
the same wav from Austria, and linally in our own 
country by using the air. It did tins with such method 
and on such a scale that many infople were no longer 
able to di tin-uish their own impressions from what the 
enemy propaganda had told them, 'rhis proimganda was 
all the more etToctive in our case us w'e had to rely, not 
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on tho numbers, but on iho quality of our battalions in 
prosecuting the war. Tli© importance of numbers in war 
is incontestable. Without soldiers there can be no war. 
But numbers count only according to the spirit which 
animates them. As it is in the life of peoples, h o it is also 
on the battlefield. We had fought against the world, and^ 
oould continue to do so with good conscience so long as 
we were spiritually ready to endure the burden of war. 
So long as we were this, we hod hope of victory and 
refused to bow to the enemy’s determination to annihilate 
us. But with the disap^M^arance of our moral reailiness 
to fight everything changed ooinplotoly. We no longer 
battled to the last drop of our blood. Many Clermans 
were no longer willing to die for their country. 

The shattering of public confi<lonce at home affected 


Of the German propaganda methods'] to 
speaks with utter contempt : 

Our foreign propaganda rendered us no service. . 

Our political intentions and decisions were so violent U 
sprung ppon the world that they often seemed to 
been arrived at brutally or in an offhand manner. \ 
far-seeing propaganda with large ideas would )ia\e 
prevented this. . . . Only with great effort could tlio 
German propaganda make its influence felt ; in it. 
working it showed itself, notwithstanding all the puins 
that were taken with it, unequal to the greatness of its 
task. ^ 

In his account of the fighting in 1918 (whicli 
must bt) taken in conjunction with the dis 


|lrmcc in ’^atdffina 
oerni^fet. 

fifiti wcUtrtv tOibcrflAttO (((iM bit 
XntbbfH- 


^nihrcifutifl©- 


fiekt feine StugblAtter, bie (^i finben rebget. fofle 

8efbmotj(^n ^IttbenbuTA itnb (Setietid Don gullet, 

Porum? 

Peil fie roineii, bo| bit Oflugbiatter bio Pobrl)eit, iDA(^e |i 
unb bie ^ealrruna uni oetbeblen tooden, entbatten. 

€ie farAten bto Pabtbeif- Penn boO bcut[(be QoIT fie, lenr 
toerben bie iRegierung unb bet SDlififoriamtiO meggciegt toerben. 

Sejet umfeitig Don ben (Irfolgen bet i^nlentC'^Icbte unb fto£ 
cu(b - 

Pie longe faun biel nocb fo meiter geben? 


20000 ^cfongcnc. 


Statfe aut fBetanf(bauli(bung bed fj(ltfif(bett UnbeiU. 


9ftrliifc^)cs aufgchrad)! flcgcn 

tpcll cs cs cincm* wfeber gulaumac^cnbcn 
'3lngl0<k cnfgegcn hat. 


^ie ttttfifcbe ^tmec in ^Pniaftino boi oulgcbbct au fsiftieten 
®ie l£ngianbet ftberrafebten fie. butcbbiotben bie 3tont, f<b»dten 
gtobe Sl'aDQnericmengcn but(b, 1 <bnitten ode Wadaugarouten ab, 
f(f)foifcn bie XOtfen Dollftanbig eln 

3nwnaig leufenb ctgoben fi(b, eine gtoBe Vnaabl wutbe getfilet, 
nut cinigen 9lQd)auglctn gelong e« au entfominen. Xol ^eUige 
ttonb iff Don bet 'JRMfelraQnn-,<petti(baft, bie bie beutfAe Wegietung 
nod) STraften aufteebt au crbalten fttebte, befteit Rein b«detct 
©(blag bflli* bic Ifitlei tteffen !8nnen. 3btc beften Xtuppen finb 
Detttiitef. Die ©timmung bet Xfltten gegen Deutfcblanb iff erne 
aubetfi bittere ©ie btoben effcntlicb bomit ji<b gegen bie beutf<be 
Wegiefung au lucnben 

Tie Wgaren finb aucb foum njcniget gegen Dcutfcblonb ft* 
bittctl ©ie tpetben immet no(b Don ben ftanabjifeben unb 
fetbifien Ituppen, bie fie 64 Slilomctet autflrfgel^kben b«ben, im 
fBalfangebirge Dctfolgf 3 bre WIebetfoge iff au einem Ponfianbigen 
Unbeil geipotben. ^ ^ , 

«uf bet Peftfront gc»min;n bie englifiben unb ftanabfifcben 
Xruppen imntet noth Xenain, longfam, obet ffdnbig, iebeu X03 

Ubetail befinben fi(b Deutfcblaiib unb feint >b<tbanbften out 
bcin fRiidauge. 



Die ftb^Dotaen ilinien unb ^jeilr ftellen bie eiigli)(beii Sftrit* 
ttdfte bat. Die Xfltten befanben fteb a'oifiben ©ainatin unb 
Koblui. ©ie finb oetificbtet morben ^b^e ^rmee efiftiett niibl 
mebt. 


NEWS FOR GERMAN TROOPS OF CRUSHING TUKKISH DEFEATS IN PALESTINE 


our moral readiness to fight. The attack on our homo 
front and on the spirit of the Army was the chief weapon 
with which the Entente intended to conquer us, after it 
hod lost all hope of a military victory’. 

Ho mentioned that in the spring of 1918 a 
leading statesman of the Entente* confessed that 
it was the general and complete belief of the 
Allied Governments “ that the German Army 
on the Western iVont cannot be conquered by 
military means/’ but added that it oould be 
broken by working on Gemian opinion 


closures in the German White Paper {Vof^fcs 
chiclUe des WaffenstiUstandea, Berlin, 1919'. 
Ludendorff again and. again referred to th* 
decline in German moral. After the gretii 
offensive of March 21 the men on leave returned 
in a detestable spirit, he said, from Gennany 
Reinforcements and drafts brought from Ger- 
many proved untrustworthy. On the eve ei 
his last offensive, that of July 16, he says : 

The Army complained of the enemy propaganda. 1 1 
was the more effective because the Army was renders i 
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impre»«ionable by the aiiiitide at home. . . , The 
enemy propaganda hod oeized on Prince Lichnowaky’a 
pamphlet, which, in a way tlmt I myaelf couhl not 
explain, place<l on the (Jerman (.Joverninonf the rintponai- 
bility for the outbreak of war. And thia, though hi- 
Majoaty and the Chancellor again and again aaserted 
that the Entente waa reaponaible. 

The Army waa literally drenched with enoiny propa- 
ganda publicationa. Their groat dangc^r to im waa clearly 
recognized. The Supremo Cominand oflercni rewards for 
such as were handed over to us, but we could not prevent 
9 them from poisoning tho heart of our soldiers. 

The immofliato roHults wliioli hvi(l<*nilc)i-ff 


attack, “our infantry did not evinywhoro offer 
a timi front. A division which had bt'on 
rt'garded as good gave way sonth-wt'st of 
Soissons. Thrt'o divisions in rosorvo, whi<di 
w’en* not (piiU» fresli, did not fill tho gap ’’ its 
thoy shotdd have dono. Ihit tho hlaokt'st of 
all days in tho war for tho (hniiian Anny, and 
tlu? 4lay when tho i ffect of tho propaganila was 
most foil, was Angust S, twicording to LndondorfT 
and his Staff, wlirn tho Britisli Fourth Army 


ttnl Me fBeeHiibdett geleottneti l^alien. 



flauiit %Wnbe ift bon ben beuti(f)cn .^ccrcn atnci 
SKal een)onnei> unb i»ci SWqI octlorcn roprben liihebici 
©lut ift bergoffen unb roicbici 6lcnb bcrur(ad)t 3” 
ibeld^ctn S'^cde ? Xcn!l bariiber na(b ’ 


ttScifere grfolflr brr tntrntr; brr bentfdic 
^ug bUMcrt fott. 


©nbrenb ber bcvivinflcncn 9l‘i>d)cn ift tt»c|lli(b Jon (Tnmbr.ii unb 
6t Oufntin i^clainpjl iootb;;ii , bet Ifampf frtcid)lc rtnnt Chob 
bet i^vcfligfcit, bet bem itflenb imhc# iin '-Bevlaiif befi flaitiirn 

Shrieftc# tobllifl fllrubtntn 

^leidi.^cilin toiirbi' odii brtilfcber unb uon eitniifdier 8cite nit* 
fleflriffen ; niij briben teeiteit luutbe mit bflrtitdiliijir l5ntid)loffen* 
bcit gcfiimpft, abet 

bif Cfnflfflnbet ftnocii ben ^icn bnuon 
8ie fd)liiflcnbcn beulidtcn Vlriunjf .oiiMd, tMaditetiuii'Ie ('icfnnflcn 
unb li'tftcn, bnnf her Vltt unb i!‘Jei)e, in ber hie beiiljdien Tnirpen 
iiiilct mOrbcrifdicin ^IVnfdMucnrtCiUflirfrui’t ULumflrl^ jKlrieben 
luurben, fine uim'I)eufre 9lu5nl)l 

Ter enjilifcbe 'sWuflriff rttlnufj Tie bciilfdjc i’inic luiiibe f»ftl)er 
on Onentin piriidaebniiud 

3el)n toujenb Wefouflenf 

tuurben fleinod)! unb cine yin^ol)! i>on (Mcfctil|^cu erbculct, Tie 
yiuftcunH’rfc bet 6ie(ifricb(inic fiiib in rnflliid)em yk'fib, ttoj) bei 
fiitjdiloifencn unb nnitiflen yinftrenflunflen bet bfulfd)en jruppeii fie 
liflitcn Tic letitcren ftOflcn nidtt ^pIonmAftig* juriid , fonbern luetl 
fie im offenen, oi)rlid)en Jtompje ben 

trttt^rten ge^oflen ^ohett. 

Tie Operationen ber t^ntenlcfttcitltafle ^beii feineimeg* i()teii, 
yibfd)lH& nefunben, toie bon militdtift^cii ©dtriftflrlfetn bot adtt* 
Zogrti ill ben beutfd}eii B^ilungen betii^trl tvurbe. Tie brutjcbrn 
8tteitfrdf(c babcii iiu^t ftoiib^alteii fiinnen Tie Hiran^ofen bebtub<n 
Uouii unb ben Sliemin bef Tometf unb btfingen tAglid) in biefen 
yie^itfen bie Tcutjc^cn mcitet pirlld. 

Wuf bet \PoITnn|tont finb 

bie Qulgoten bollftfinbig gefi^Iagen 
unb pc()en fid; iinmet noc^ jutild. Tie ftonjdfifcben unb jetbifd)en 
Trupb^'b jtiib 20 ^hloinetet borgebtungrn. IBiele Zoufciibe bon 
t^ulgoTcn bnl’cn fid) ergrben. Tie @(bulb flit bie unbeiUbode 
Cage, in ber yiiiignrien fiif) befinbet, fi^reiben bie fflefongenen 
Teutfd)Innb pi. 

Tft i>flfrrfid)if(f)e ®orf4)Iog eine get)eime iTonfereni Unter 
®rrttcterii bet Triegtifil^renbrn ^otionciiiiobpilialten urn 
bie SROgtic^feit bel f^riebenl 
gu bisfiiticrrn ift bon ben ®ettretem bet 9(tbeitet* unb Sopoliften* 
portcien, bcrfomniclt bci bet Conboncr llonfereni, all me^t bon bet 
yingfi bie Woiiotdjie’pi ftfirfen ikfpitiett all burd) einen CBunfe^ 
toirffam jtut ®rilccung bel yfleltfriegcl bcipitrogen be*eic^net 
iporbeii. * 

jitrine 8timme erbob lid) |u (ilunften bet tlniiabme bel bftet* 
ieid)i)(bcn ®orfd)l(iQl 


TRUTH FOR GERMANS ABOUT THE ALITES’ PROGRESS ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 


ascribed to this “ drenching ” w’ore “ a notaVde 
worsening of the spirit of the Anny ” ; a 
plot of 1,600 Alsace soldiers to elesert to 
Holland ; malingering among the it^servist?? ; 
particularism among the Bavarians, who 
began to hate the Kaiser and Koiserin ; 
sharp criticism of the Staff and of the officers. 
These w^ere grim signs ; they were followed by 
the failure of the (German troops in all 
directions. 

On July 18, A lien Foch made liis first counter- 


struck its grt^at blow in the l)attle of Amiens. 
In the great British aHsault on the HiiHlenbnrg 
Line, which began on Sejitember 27, just as 
l^udernlorff was ho|)ing that ht^ might j)lay tlie 
winter out from this |M.)sition, he admits that 
the (lennan troops w(*re badly Ix'aU'n, though 
all the jireparat ions on tho (jr<?rman side had 
btsMi of the best. Tliis^eat defeat , coinciding 
witii th<‘ collajme of Bulgaria, which Luden- 
dorff^ also ascrilx^d to the Allied propaganda, 
caused panic in the German Government, and 
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even at th(j Oonnan Headquarters, if we a(;cept 
the evidence in the (iorman White Paper. 
On Oijtoher 28, 1918, General Gallwitz infomied 
a (ierinan Government Council that the moral 
of th(' German soldiery was bad. A correspon- 
d<?nt of The Tmies wrote in its issue of Octobf^r 
:3K 1910: 

It 1« e;|nito oortain in viow of this eviclonce from tlio 
niOHl important tJeniiuu loador« that tho Hritiwh enoiny 
propaganda hit tiio (Jorrnan ArinioM very liard, and that, 
fvcn if we heavily discount Ludcndorff’s Htatcincnts, it 
^peatly uccolerated the Allies' victory. That was certain 
in any case, but the best soldiers iii the summer of 1918 
thought that, it could not be gaitietl before August, 1919. 
Ooo<l propaganda prolaibly saved a ytmr of war, and this 
meant the saving of thousands of million.s of money, and 
probably of at least a million lives. 

While this intensive leaflet warfare wivs 
being waged a no U^ss vigorous campaign was 
in operation against all three countrit^s through 
non -military channels. New means of intro- 
ducing s])eciaUy selected literaturt? into enemy 
(joiuitries were constantly being dt^ vised, and, 
despite inortuising vigilance, evidence regularly 
r(*ached Crewe House of the effc'ctiven(*ss of 
the work. 

Articles weiv insert'd in runitral newspapeiv: 
known as b<Mng read in Gennan newspapc'r 
offices. These were often quoted in tmeiny 
publicaldons, as were a cleverly writbm series of 
pseudo pro-Gemian “ J^ondon l^fdters,” which, 
for instance, purported to rev'(^al the seriousneas 
of tlie food position in England, but in reality 
would lead the Germiiu reader to institute 
comparisons with tht^ mncli woi*so oorulitions 
prevalent in Germany. Articles were actually 
sent through neutral sources to enemy news- 
paptu’s and published. Much assistancK^ was 
renden'd by some of our leading statesmen wlio 
gave interviews for publication in neutral 
countries on topics interesting to Germans. 
These, too, were much quoU'd in the enen\y 
Press. 

No o))portuuity was lost of endeavouring to 
influenct' neutrals prominent in all walks of 
life who came into contact with enemy opinion, 
and cai<‘my subjects living in ueiitral countries 
i>>ceiv('d attention from agents of Crewe 
House. 

Much valuable educative work among Ger- 
man prisoners of war in England was accom- 
plished by the lati^ Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., 
M.P., assisted by a sub-committce, in arranging 
for the distribution of books, pamphlets and 
newspaj^rs to the cahips. Such works as 
Prince Idchnowsky’s Memorandum on, the 
causes of the war, and Oerade weil ich Devtecftjer 


617 #,. were found effective, and journals such as 
the Arbeit er Zeitung of Vieima helped to set 
before German prisoners the real state of 
affairs in their country and in Austria. 

Sjx^cial flifticulties had to bo overcome befon^ 
the work against Bulgaria could bo vigorously 
prosecuted. After much patient pmUminaiy 
spade w(»rk the policy to be adopted was defined, 
and approved by the Foreigti Office. EmphHsi.s% 
was laid iipf)n the need for an Allied decision in 
favour of Southern Slav, Hiimaniaii and Grc^ek 
unity as a preliminary to any arrangement 
with Bulgaria and the need for consulting the 
S(?rbian and (ireek GoveriuiK'nts before nego- 
tiating with Bulgaria. It suggested lis pre- 
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MANIFESTO TO MAGYAR TROOPS. 

limiuary conditions to the establishment of 
friendly relations with Bulgaria : 

(а) The expulsion of King Ferdinand and liis 
family ; 

( б ) A complete rupture with Gemiany ; 

(c) Establislunent of a democratic govern- 
ment ; 

{d) The orientat ion of Bulgarian policy in the 
direction of a Balkan Confederation under the 

I' 

SBgis of the Allied Powers and of the Unitetl 
States. 

Contact with Bulgaria was mainly established 
through Switzerland, and a constantly increas- 
ing pressure was brought to bear. Elaborate 
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preparations for the piiblieatioii and distribu- 
tion of a Bulgarian newspaper had just lKu>n 
made when Bulgaria collapsed, and further 
propaganda became unnecessary. 

As these Inultifarious activities came into 
full operation it became evident that added 
effectiveness would result if t hey were co-ordi- 
nated with those of Allied aiul Associated 
Powers who were alrea<ly coo]H>ra<inK to some 
Atent. With this ohji'ct in view Ljud Xnrth- 
rlilfe, with the assent of the Brit ish (iovernment , 
s(‘nt invitations to th< French, Ttaliuii and 
Fnited States ( lov^cwnments to M.p[)oiMt del(‘ga.U‘s 
to an Inter-Ally Oonference on Pro|)aga!ida in 
Knemy Countries. 'PIk^sc' invitations wer<‘ 
cordially accepted, and the Conf»‘rt‘n(;e wiis lield 
on August 14, 15 and Ih. B)1S. 'Phe whole 
lield of work was surveyed, iifid fruitful dis- 
(Missions of policu^s, methods (»f pmdm^tion, and 
distribution of propaganda matt iijil took plais*. 
It was resolved to create an Inter-Allied body 
f(»r enemy propaganda. To maintain eloso 
c-ontaot with th<^ Finmch propngamla depart- 
ment, Colonel the Karl ot Onslow, wln) had 
•previously organiz(*d tin* distribution work at 
Ceneral HeadquarUn’s, becam** the depart meur.s 
n'pn*sentativi‘ in Paris, 

Am time went on it b(*came (dear that tlu' 
Alli(Ml military pressurt* and the wMMiloMiing of 
the German troops’ moral f through defeat and 
propaganda effort, was the Iwginning of tlv^ end. 
bord N’orthcliffo’s Committee (uinie to th<^ con- 
clusion that a policy of jjeace propaganda should 
l>‘ (juickly fonnulated for use* not ordy in (‘iieiny 
countries but also to explain to Allies and 
neutrals the general principles umlMlying 
llritish p(‘ace aims. It s(‘em'Ml, h»)wever, d«'sir- 
ahl(^ that this basis of policy should not be tlu' 
work of Crewe House alone, as tlu' <Mirli<‘r 
documents wore, but ought to lx* discussed by 
represen tativ’’es of all departments in any way 
concerned with propaganda work. Invitations 
were, therefore, addivss(‘d to ; 

The War Cabinet. 

« The Admiralty, 

The War OfTioe. 

The Foreign OHioe. 

The Treasury. 

The Air Ministry. 

The Colonial Otfico. 

The India Office. 

The Ministry of Information. 

The War Aims Commit tei’. 

The Overoeas Bureau. 


Each was ask(*(l t-o ajipoint a re|>i*esentativ(' to 
attend th(* nu'etings of a Policy Committee. 

Tliis ComnutbH^ iiud for th<' first tiuK' on 
OotoIxM* 4, Sir Camplxdl St uart taking the chair 
in the absem^e, thmugh illness, of Lord Xortli- 
eliffe. At this and subsecpient me(*tings a 
iiKMiiorandum (‘lubodying t-hi^ basic ]U’iiiciples 
of a just and lasting |K*a(H> was discussed and 
agre(*d upon as a policy for (‘.oiumoii ust^ Soon 
afterwards the armistices wen* signed and tiu' 
Policy (Nimmittei* was dissolved. 



{HimeU. 

THE kATE SIK CHAS. NICHOLSON, 
Member of ihe Enemy Propaganda Committee. 


On til* day following t-lu* signing of th(' 
Armistice with (Jeiinany Lord Xortbclilfe 
i\*sigiu*d bis post. I’he following is the text of 
the letters which pass('d lx*tween him and tlu' 
Prime Minister: 

Dkmi Pkimk Mimstkr, 

TJie signing of the last armistice with our 
enemit‘s has iK'cessarily Imnight the labours 
upon u hich I have Ixsmi engag(*d for the past 
year to a close. 'I'lie v(*ry nature of tlu* 
annistic(?8 th(*m.solveH n(‘C(‘SHi fates th(* t(*nnina.- 
tion of en(*iny propaganda, and I beg, then' 
fore, to request you to accept my resignation 
of my i)ost as Director of Projxiganda in Kiu'iny 
Countries. 

r wish to tlwink you for th(' confidence you 
have r(‘posed in me in appointing me to this 
office. I hav(' endeavoured, with the assist- 
anc.a of a most abh* (kiiiimittei' and of an 
untiring ^tatt of experts, to render the very 
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best possible services to the Covernioent and 
to the country. 

Believ^e me, dear Prune Minister, 

Yours sincerely, 

Korthcltffe. 

In reply, the rrimo Minister wrote on the 
same day : 

My Dkar Northcliffe, 

I have received your letter, and I agree with 
you that tlio oiUco of Director of i'ropaganda 
in Kneiny Countries is rendered unnecessary by 
recent cv(‘nts. 

In acc(^pting your n signation, 1 wisli to 
assiiro you liovv grateful I am for the great 
services you hav(* rcMidcued to tlie Allied 
cause while holding this im|)ort)int post 1 
have had many direct ('x idenees of the success 
of your iuvaluablo work and of the extent to 


which it has contributed to the dramatic 
collapse of the enemy strength in Austria and 
Germany. 

I shall he glad if Sir Ctunpbell Stuart, the 
pr(*Hent Vice-Ohainman of tlie Mission, will 
re'main in office os Acting Chairman of the 
Mission \nitil December 31, 1918, in order to 
wind up its activities. 

Ever sincerely, 

D. Lloyd George.'^ 

Sir Campb<dl Stuart agn'cd to act as chainntin 
until lh‘cemher 31, 1918, by which date thn 
busiiu‘ss of tlie 1 )epnrtment was wound up. 

If ari e])itaph of the Department is required, 
it wtis provid(‘d by the Kolnische VolkszeUnyuu 
which said : “ Unfortunately, we cannot deny 
that Lord Northcliffe attained all his aimsi and 
he can leave the political arena in triumph.” 


CHAPTER CCCXV. 


FRANCE AND THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 


[nterkal Politics of Francfi in 1917 - 8 — -Thk i*osiTi<>N of M. (.Ilkmknckac FHANn*; and thk 
Leaoue of Na'itons — ^^Vnalysis of the CovioNANT — Kkance's Demand for Sect^kitv- 
Military Terms -The Arrangements in tjie Saar Vaieey — Koonomio (Ujarantiois 'ruE 
Freedom OF THE Seas— U.vtmtcations Kkohanged— The Amertgan Senate’s Amendments - 
Motives of American Criticism -Lord Ohey’s Lioiter to ‘ The I’lMEa.” 


A OENIOIIAL account has already boon 
given (ill Chapter CC(dX.) of the 
work of tho Peace Confoixaice, jntiro 
particularly as it alfocliKl Hritish 
intorests and soiitimoiils, or as tho British 
roprescritativos took a loading part in the 
shaping of tho TrtMity of Peace. The work of 
tho (yonforonco has now to bo oxaininod from 
tho point of view of Franco, wlio saw tho 
problems of tho peace from a sununvhat 
different angle. I’lio WTir had lieon (ioc-idml 
principally on her territory, and t]n> marks of 
its suffering were to ho seen most plainly on 
her body. Whereas to tho United States, and 
to some extent to Groat Biitain also, the 
settlement prosontod itself mainly as an 
adjustment of political ideas, to Franco it was 
primarily a physical problem. All nations 
were crying out for security ; lait Francts 
having suffered tho pliysical punishment on 
* her own body, thought first of phy.sical guanm- 
toes of future protection. Moreover, the part 
of her territory tliat Jiaii sufferod from the 
oriotny’s invasion was the industrial north, and 
security for her required not only military 
and political ljut also €>cononiic guarantees. 
Laatly, the history of her internal politics in 
the last two years of tho war differed very 
markedly from that of British and American 
war-politics, and this Jifferonco nocossarily 
Vol XXI— Part ;271 2 


influenced the attitude of her repres<uitativeR 
at the (V>nforencA>. To Uk^ iufeiual polities of 
France, thorefons we imist first turn in onler 
to uuderstund tlu' psychology of the Krene.li 
attitude) at the opeuing of tlio (.^aifereiiee. 

For France the war diviiled itself into two 
parts, the first pai t ending with the Battle of 
the Sotnme in. which she was waiting for (Jreat 
Britain to <li‘vc'l(»f) hiT full military power and 
herself sustaine(l by far the greater burden of 
the land eampaigii in the west ; t he seru)nd part, 
beginning with the Somme and ending with the 
armistice, in Avhich Great Britain was an crpuil 
or more than (xpial })ai tner and France hod to 
rebuiUl afrt'sh her moral belief in viet.<»rv. It 
was M. Clemoneeau who recreated Fnaich belitd 
in viettay, without which Mai-sJial Foch could 
never liave led tho combined Allied Armies to 
triumph. M. Clemcncciiu bf*caine Premier in 
November, 1917. That laul been a year of 
grave pulitical unrest in Franco. An in- 
croasingly large mmd>er of prominent men 
known as the diffaUlMlcSt liod given up the war 
08 lost, or at any rate had abandoned all hope 
of military victory, and come to think tliat tho 
only chonco of Franco’s salvation from ruin 
was in somo accormnodution with G^^nnany. 
Most of those who hold those views wore 
perfectly’ honest mon, but a few there were 
who were not honest and were acting as agents 
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oi lhc t’n«my. Their roiistaiit agitation had a 
vary flnniagiiig effect on the resolution of the 
c-oTintry. After th * defeat of General Nivelle’s 
offeiisiv-* on tlie Aisne in the spring of H>17 



GENERAL LYAUTEY, 

Minister of War in M. Brland’s Government. 

ther(> had Ikhmi a nnitiny amtaigst the troof>s 
which stniie attrilniU'd to political intrigue, 
though the misconduct of tiie operations was 
a sulliciont eXf)laiiH( ion in itself. Kor the rest 
of the year the K»*ench Army took no part in 
any general otYcnsiv«% hut was <*ontent after 
the spring ilcfeal tn mak<^ local attacks s<»me 
of wJiicli \M‘re hrilliantly successful- and !<» 
leave the major operations to the British Army. 
On military groumis then' was inu(*h to l»c said 
for a poli<*y of t'coriomy in men aftei’ the waste 
i>f the two pr<'\i(ais yetus, lait th<' .-ligns of 
military eNliaustion and the outbreak of the 
Russian revolution made it the more necessary 
tt> maintain the political front intact. French 
political nwi'dl was never so low as in th«‘ 
spring and summer of 11H7. ’The ("nion sarnU' 
of Fn'iich political parties was broken up. 
From Mai-ch to XovciuIm'I' there were ftnir 
changes of (loveritirumt and a proliHc. crop of 
political scaiulals which all showt'd how deep 
and wld>'5pread th' intlnence of the 
was. fr 

'I’he Ministry of .VI. Briand fell in conHe<|nenci» 
of a m<*asure by (Jcncral Lyautey, Minister of 


War, calling up exempted men for re-exanuna/* 
lion and aholihhing the exemption of priests. 
M. Briand was succeeded by M, Ribot, witl. 
M. Pniriie\ eas his Minister of War. On March 
21 the new Premier announced hia policy an.l 
pl<?dged the Government to continue to Hgln 
until Alsace-Lorraine laid been restored, 'thr 
(‘bambor i‘eturnf?d to Alsace-Lorraine in ,i 
ilebate on .’luiie a anti passed a n ot-e of confidenct* 
ill the Government's determination to continue 
the war until thi'st^ |>rovinees had been n- 
eovered, and to tliis enil tlie resolution of the 
Chamber expressed tlu' hope that tlie Govern- 
ment would w ork by t he c‘o-ordiiiated militai y 
and diplomatic at'tion of all the Allies.” Ahoni 
this time, as \\r kno\\ from the Memoirs <.i 
lai<lendori'f, Austria was urging on GermSiu 
that h1h‘ might obtain a peace with Franc.* 
by some arrangiauent witli rigartl to yVlsaec- 
Lorraine and the suggestion was con- 
veyed to Fraiiee. '.riie motive was to arrange 
a separate pc'aee with France on a basis wliicli 
sluaild make political eoneession to France in 
Alsace-Lorraine hut maintain German donii 
mmee in Bi'lgium. From flu* s»mi to the .Vh*' 



M, RIBOT, 
French Premier in 1917. 
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M. GLEMHNCEAU IN HIS EIGHTIETH YEAR. 


thoro wiis to bo a row of biifl’t* r StaUis suV>j<'ct 
to tho commercial hogHmoriy of Gormatiy. 
Franco had doclino<l a suggestion whi<fh in- 
volved the abandonment of her Allies, and the 
phrasing of the Chambi^r’s resolution about 
Alsace- Lorraine, while it did not abandon tlie 
idea of diplomatic c(X)p<^ration with the 
conun and in the field, made it clear that the 
peace must bo general not separaite, amd the 
recovery of Alsace- Lorraiine absolute. It wais 
then, when all hop<' of a separate j>eaca' with 
France had gone, that Kuhlmann made his 
celebrated declaration that th<\se provinws 
would never be given back. 

Those overtures gave very greait impt)rtanco 
to the debates among the French Socialists 
whether they should attend the meeting of the 


Internaitionule alt Stockholm, anal to the nceiisa^- 
tions mad(» agaiinst t.h(» OovernuHSit in that 
French Press that it had givaai a scaindalous 
aimount of laititinle to <lisloyal aind traitorous ais- 
sottiaifions with that emany. M. Malvy. Minist/ttr 
of the Intatrior, was the (rhief object of t-hosat 
atUu*ks anil in August lie resigned. Seven days 
Inter M. Ribot resigned too, owing to tlio 
withdrawal of Socialist support over the 
Stockholm business and to the attacks on 
M. Malvy for his excessive indulgencit to 
traitorous intrigue, and M. Painleve iMtcame 
Premier, only to be himself defeat-ed t wo months 
latii^r in an interpellation on the (iovernment’s 
course of action in di|p.ling with these saime 
scaiuhils. 

'Fhe chief of the scandals which brought 

271—2 
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VISIT OF KING GEORGE V. TO PARIS, NOVEMBER 28. 1918. 
The Scene «t the Arc de Triomphe. 


about tho fall of two succesaivo Governments 
were those of the Bonnet-Rouge, of Bolo Pasha, 
and of M. Caillaiix. Tho Bonnet-Rouge was a 
newspaper, whoso proprietor, M. Duval, 
made frequent journeys to Switzerland, whore 
he received large sums of money from Gorman 
sources. The editor of the paper, one Almey- 
rcda, was accused of complicity and strangled 
hunsolf in prison. Bolo Pasha was an impudent 
adventurer, an agent of the German Govern- 
ment, kept liberally supplied with money, which 
he undoubtedly had from Gennan sources and 
used to corrupt society and the Press in the 
Germaji interest. M. Malvy knew both Almoy- 
reda and Bolo, the first named very well, and 
though there is no proof that his association 
was corrupt, he was certainly most negligent, to 
say the least, in his defence of French interests. 
Much more important, however, was tho case 
of M. Caillaux. He was not only a dSfai iate 
but fundamentally disloyal to the objects of 
the Knteute, and he continued during the war 
his old pre-war policy of seeking an under- 
standing with Germany. For him not Gennony 
but Great Britain and Russia were the real 
enemies. In December, 1916, he told M, 
Martini, an ex-Minister of the Colonies in Italy, 
that Franco and Italy could get surprisingly 
good terms of peace from Germany, that what 


Gem\any wanted was the road to tho East, 
which conflicted with no interest of France’s, 
that as soon os peace was signed France would 
conclude a treaty with Germany, Italy and 
Spain against England and Russia, and so on. 
Early in 1918 Caillaux was arrested, and it 
apj^ared, on evidence furnished by the United 
State.s representative at Buenos Aires, that he 
had been engaged in negotiation with the 
German Government through its representative 
there. Count Luxburg. Caillaux has still not 
been’ placed on trial. But Bolo was executed 
in April, 1918, and Malvy was sentenced to 
banishment. 

M. Clemenceau came into power, then, 
because France was convinced that there was 
no settlement except on the basis of complete 
military victory, • and that to obtain that 
victory the country must, be absolutely united. 
If the^country had not been. with him in con- 
demning, as he had been doing all through the 
spring and summer of 1917, the methods of 
accommodation pursued by previous Ministries, 
he could never have maintained his position 
till tho end of the war. No compromise either 
with the enemy in the field or with the enemy 
at home, was the very breath of his political 
power, and it was necessary to summarize, 
however briefly, the history of French domestic 
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IxSitics in 1917 in order to understand his 
attitude at the Peace Conference. To expect 
a politician of his temperament* who in 1917 
had seen the causes that Franco liad been 
fighting for imperilled by German intrigue and 
French disloyalty, suddenly to become a 
moderating force and to advocate in victory 
the accommodations that he had assailed when 
hi^ country’s fortunes were low, was to ask tlie 
impossible. It was inevitable in tho coruHtions 
that M. Clomenceau should demand the utmost 
guarantees, military, political, and economic, 
for the security of his country in tho future. 

• Tho attitude of the United States towards 
the settlement was fundamentally different. 
For them — and tho same is true to a lesser 
<»xt.enif of this country — tho war was a war for 
an idea and not for security, still less for 
interests. It was easy for tho United States 
at. so great a distance from danger to take a 
detached view of political problems and to 
trust to the growth of a now spirit in inter- 
national affairs to give bettor security than 
nnnaments could give. No educalctl Fronch- 
inan is indifferent to the value of an idea or slow 
to catch its drift, and M. Clemcnccau was cer- 


tainly not opposed to the project of tJie Ix'ague 
or to the Iiopt's that it held out of a new political 
world. But the L«H\guo, to his mind, must bo 
tho crown not the foundation of tho oditico. 
Its institutions must take t ime to develop and 
in tho meanwhile Franco must Iw protected. 
Tho lTnito<l States had tho protection of 
distance, Great Britain of naval power, b\it 
Franco was a part of tlu> lOuropoari military 
and economic system and unless she had ample 
material guarantoes she ran \’cry grave risks 
if the League should turn out not to work 
successfully. There was no lack of sympat.hy 
between France and th(» Ihiitetl States ; the 
difterenco hd-woon them was one of angh^ not 
of substance, of the order in wliich problems 
sho\iltl bo tac-kled, not of ultimate aims. The 
two points of view were supplementary, not 
opposed, and mucli dep<aided on whether Mr. 
Wilson had sunicient knowledge' of European 
politics and sufbcicMit willingness to learn how 
to make a practical application of liis 
ideals. 

Hetwoon the annistice and ilu' l)eginning of 
tho Conference Paris gave itself up to a round 
of festivitir'W and state visits. Most of tl»‘ 



KING GEORGE IN PARIS WITH M. POINCARE, 
On the ocoetlon Uluetrnted on the oppoiite page. 
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Allied orowned heads were in Paris 

in these days, but by far the most notable 
visits were those? of King George and 
Mr. Wilson. The visit of King George 
was fitly made the occasion of a great 
popular celebration of the Ent.ento and its 
achievement, and the bad weather -it drizzled 
with rain most of the time — did not affect the 
enthusiasm of the crowds, 'riio King, who was 
with two of the Princes, came to Paris from 
British Headquarters on November 28, dined 
with the President, M. Poincar^, at the Klys^^e, 
ancl on the following day was received at the 
K6t(d de Ville. d’lk? 8p(?eches were of more 
than ceremonial importance. The King at the 
Elys^e said that our common (ifforts in the war 
had “created a union of heart-s and an itlentity 
of interests “ wdiich he trusted “ would grow 
ehm?r and contribute materially to tlie con- 
solidation of peace and to the advancement of 
civilization.” The Preshlent spoke m the same 
vein. “Together we have fought, together we 
have sufferf«i, together we have concpiered. 
We are united for ever.” Ev^(?n more notable 
was- the warmt h of the French Press. M. Herv^, 
after speaking of the “thin crust of ice ” wliich 
(toncealedin Englishmen abroad “their treasurf^s 
of enthusiasm, tluui* exquisite feeding, and all 


the solid qualities of the British soul,” wf^m 
on ; — 

Parigians, and especially Parisiennes, will find a why 
to melt this slight crust of ice, and draw out, in spite of 
thoinselves, those silent sons of Great Britain whoHe 
friendship, won onro and for all time, is perhaps for hr 
the most precious and most priceless blessing yielded 
hy the world -war. 

The wanuth of French feelings towards us 
could not have been put more gracefully than 
in these words, and nearly all the comnientat-ors 
made the point that the work of Anglo -Frencli 
friendship was not over but only just beginning. 
“ Now is the time,” wrote “ Pertinax ” in tin- 
Echo de Parifiy “to organize the political, 
military am I economic Plntente Cordiale.” 

In some ways the welcome given to Mr. 
Wilson in the week before Christmas waf even 
more remarkable. King Goorgt? wtis the repre- 
sentative of a nation whose fi iendsbip had been 
tried in four years of war, but it was Mr. Wilst)n 
who had expressed with most fervour the 
aspirations of the people for tin? reign of peace 
in the future. It was perhaps not altogether 
to h>H advantage that the politicians of thelndt^ 
showed a tendency to make him their prott^ge, 
for political feeling was strong in Paris, and it 
tlid not hedp Mr. Wilson’s cause that be should 
seem to be welcomed ns a eountorpoise to tlu> 



KINO ALBBRTj DRIVING WITH M. POINCARfi, DBCBMBBR 1918. 
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ARRIVAL OF PRESIDENT WILSON AT THE BOIS-DE-BOULOGNB STATION, 

DECEMBER 14, 1918. 

Where he wai received by M. PoSnoar^. He it here teen etoortlng Mdme, Poinoari^, while the 
French Pretldent follow! with Mra Wilton. 


official policy of Franco roprcsiaitocl by M. 
Clonionconu. Thoro had bo(m aln^ady a great 
deal of discussion in Franco of <ho F,ioaguo of 
Nations, and some of the critics discovered in 
the spoochos at the Klyst^e diffi^rences of 
opinion in regard to it between the two Presi- 
dents, particularly with regard to the admission 
of Germany. But the Temps arguotl that 
these differences were more apjmrent than real. 
After quoting Mr. Wilson, it continued : — 

This is precisely what M. Poincar6 hml |»ropo8e<l to do 
when ho said, “ We have <lofcndod together the vital 
principles of free societies ; we are now to imild together 
a peace which shall not allow the direct or nudorhand 
reconstruction or organization of conquest and 4)p- 
pression.” When this goal sliall have iioon reached, 
Ihen and then only it will bo a (|uestion of knowing what 
reply shall be made to Germany if she asks to bo admitted 
to the League of Nations. 

But there was no <ioubt that Mr. Wilson for 
the moment had made a complete conquest of 
the French proletariat. “Alone ami<l the 
rulers,” wro>e “ho has known how 

to speak, in spite of universal hatreds let loose, 
the language of goodwill, of intoriiational 
justioe> of humanity ; alone ho has protested 
with the Socialists against Imperialism in all 


qiiarfers. lln has formiilHt4Hi in chiselled terms 
thf' ol>iecf ivc of tlic f>dious war ; it must he 
tljc last war; it is necessary to secure this, to 
build up a family of nations, disarm tin* piu>ples 
for ev'or, disband the standing armies, establish 
tn?aties of commerce which will respia't for all 
the lil>erty of transaj’tions. Because he has 
sustairUMl thise elevated ideals Wilson has 
conrpu^red th<^ gencu’ous heart of the work(*r‘s 
of the world.” So high wer4> the hopes formed 
of lYosident Wilson, so rosy the dawn fif peace 
to these high-souled irkwilists. Whether these 
dithyrambs were fpiite consistent with t.he 
appeals that M. (lemiaiceau was making for 
national union is ariothf?r and mor<» debatable 
mat ter. 

The (%)nfer(*nce openeil on January IS ut 
the Fnuich Fonu’gu OfTico on the Quai d’Orsay, 
in an uncomfortable and an over-deitorated 
room known as the Clock Hoorn, with hangings 
of crimson and (jrenm. Tlie first mcHding lias 
h<x*n doscrilKsl as a pageant of the Alliances hihI 
the opening 8p€»echo8, being formal and without 
political significancMs have appc*ared in detailed 
ollicia] r(?ports. The otheial intf?ri3reter into Fhig- 
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lish of the French speeches was Professor Man- 
toux, of the I^ndon University, and on the 
opening day he made his solitary mistake. Mr 
Lloyd GJeorge had spoken of M. Clemoncean as 
the Grand Young Man of France, in allusion to 
the youthfulness of his old ago, and M. Mantoux, 
through a too great familiarity with English 
phra^s, translated it “The Grand Old Man of 
Franco,” which caused both Mr. Lloyd George 
and M. Clomenceau to protest simultaneously, 
and so made the first crease in the rigidity of 
the ceremonial. It is interesting to record the 
placing of the various representatives at this 


in successive places down the table Mr. Balfour 
Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Barnes and Sir Wil]i;i])i 
Lloyd, of Newfoundland, the Dominion reptv- 
sentative for that day under the panel systj m. 
The Canadians, Australians, South Africmi^, 
one Now Zealander and two Indians were on 
the outer side of the horse -shoe. The Belgians 
next to the Italians, Brazilians, one Cuban, 
two Greeks, one representative apic'jjp 
from Haiti and Peru, two Portuguese, tluno 
representatives of Serbs, Yugo-Slavs and 
Croats, one from Uruguay, two Siamese, two 
Rumanians, two Poles, representatives of 
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opening ceremony. At the head of the horse- 
shoe table sat M. Poincar4, the President, who 
opened the Conference in a speech of some 
26 minutes. On liis right was President Wilson 
with the American delegation, Mr. Lansing, 
Mr. White and General Bliss. Colonel House, 
the fourth and in many ways the ablest and 
most influential member of the American delega- 
tion, was absent through illness. On the right of 
General Bliss began the French representatives, 
M. Clemenceau, M. Pichon, Marshal Foch, 
M. Klotz, M. Tardieu and M. Jules Cambon. 
Theti came the Italians with throe places. 
Signor Orlando being absent. On the presi- 
dent's loft was the British Prime Minister, and 


Liberia and Panama, Feisul, one Ecuadoran 
and one Guatemalan, two Chinese, a Bolivian, 
and the Japanese connected in the order 
named the two sides of the horse -shoe. 
Such a council was far too clumsy and 
heterogeneous to transact the business of 
a Confei*enco, and the real work was done 
first by a Council of 10 and later by the “ Big 
Four,” Mr. Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, M 
Clemenceau and Signor Orlando. 

No coherent idea of the CoJiferonce could bo 
obtained by attempting to follow its work 
from day to day, and it is better to drop the 
chronological order of the discussions and 
arrange the work under its subject headings. 

V 
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The topics of exceptional importance to Franco 
were os follows ; — 

L The League of Nations. 

2. Alsace-Lorraine. 

3. Military Security. 

4. The Sarre Valley, Reparation, and Econo- 
mic Safeguards. 

5. Belgium. 

6. Russia and Prinkipo. 

These subjects do not by any means oxliaust 
tho work of the Conference. But of the re- 
mainder some have already been discus.sed in 
detail in the former chapter on Britain's share 
in the Conference ; others — and those not tho 
least difficult and contentious — will bo discussecl 
in a later chapter. In this latter category fall 
l4io Adriatic settlement, I’oland and tho Baltic 
States, Austria -Himgary, tho Russian compli- 
cations, and Turkey. Some otlior topics — 
such as tho question of the Fretnlom of the 
See^ — will bo discussed lah r in this chapter 
m the estimate of American policy at the Con- 
ference. For the pr('seijt we arc intemsted 
primarily in the subjects that were of particular 
concern to France. 

The League of Nations. 

It has already boon observed that such 
differences of opinion as existed between 


h ranee and tho Unitcnl States on tho Ix^aguo 
of Nations related not to the ideal that was 
aimed at but to tho se(|iuMice of ideas end tho 
order of their development. France wanted 
security first and then, wlaai that liail been 
gained, the loftier the superstructure of inter- 
national justice that could be erechsl u|)on it 
thi> bettt'i* she would be pleascil. ^riie IJnihul 
btates, on t he other hand, n\aiutaiued t hat th i 
r.i(Migue was the bt^st security that France could 
have, and that if its priii(‘i])les w'ert^ recognizt*d 
as binding, especially if (lermany came into tl^) 
l..eague, the motive of attack on Fraiuu' would 
disappear and gi\'o w'ay to a new iiiteriiat ional 
w'orld. I’his c(»nflict of view took many tliffo- 
r«‘ut forms. In the tirst instance, it afTts-ted 
tho procedure of the Confenaice. France would 
have prc^fiared the territorial and ecoiiomit? 
settlement to be taloai first, and then 
the drafting of the League (\>voiiatit could liave 
tollow’od at hasure. 'riie United StaU»s, on the 
other Imnd, waao anxious that the constitution 
of tho Lcagim should tirst be sotthMl, iHumusi^ 
if the settlement, were satisfactory it would 
make other matters mu<*h easier. On the whole 
tho view of ISlr. Lloyd (Jleorgo and tho British 
re|)resentativ(is inclinod to tho American sifle 
of tho aigument ; and though tho matcu'inl 
guarantees w’(»ro referred to committoos th<5 
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early energy of thcj Conferences was given to 
the drafting of the League Covenant. The re- 
sult was to hold up the other work of the Con- 
fertsneo until the very difficult problems of the 
League had been agi'oed upon. The work of the 
Conference was in consequence much delayotl, 
an<l when week after week wont by and no 
results wei'ti apparent, the people both in 
lOngland and France grow impatient. In 
France (rriticisrn of the delays almost invariably 
fasteiKMl on tho preference given to the League 
piOject as the principal canse, and the same 
view was taken by many in Englaiul. 

A League of Nations no doubt might theoreti- 
cally have boon constructed which would have 
given France (and other members) the security 
for which they asked. Had tho League been 
a Kupeu'-State with power to command the 
material resources of its constituent members 
to enforce its policy of peac/c, the League would 
have given an ideal form of protection. But 
f ile idea of making a super-Statc, if it was ever 
entertained, was soon abandoned. Franco was 
certainly not prepared to surrender the control 
of lifu’ army to such a League, nor England tho 
control of her navy, and on tho other hand 
it is clear from what happened later that 
n(uthor would tho (JnitcKl States have been 
willing to abandon any fraction of its national 
indrqicndenco to any international object, 
however lofty. In those circumstances, tho 
creation of a super-State was out of tho question. 
A suggestion was mode by France which would 
have gone a long way to strengthening the 
physical authority of the League, and so have 
made its creation in some sort a substitute for 
tho physical guarantee's of peace and security. 
It was that the League should bo equipped with 
a (leneral Staff, whose business it should bo to 
think out tho military problems that might 
confront tho [.league in enforcing its policy and 
in disciplining the iricalcitrant, and prepare 
plans for mobilizing rapidly the necessary force. 
This project, however, was opposed by both 
the British and the Americans, and had to be 
dropped. 

The details of the Covenant are subject for 
jurisprudence rather than for historical narra- 
tive, and, it will suffice liere to give tho broadest 
outlines of its legislation. The Covenant is a 
document containing 26 articles. Article 22 
lays down the principle of the mandate, which 
was discussed in the fom^r chapter on Britain's 
part in the Peace Conference. This article 
had especial relevance to the settlement of the 


East, when that should be finally laid down. 
Articles 23 to 26 relate to the Labour Depart- 
ment of the League, wliich was also an esiiecial 
interest of Great Britain. The remaining 
operative provisions of the Covenant deal with 
tho League constitution (Articles 1-7), the 
provision of arbitral and other machinery for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes (Articles 
9 and 11 to 15), the enforcement of tho dis- 
ciplinary and coercive power of tlic li( 3 ague 
(Articles 10, 16 and 17), and tho rt^duotion of 
armaments article (AHiclo 8). Each of these 
divisions was the subject of keen and prolonged 
debate, and Franco took a particular intf^rcst, 
for reasons that have already bsen explained, 
in tho clauses relating to the disciplinary power 
of the League. I’liese, as will bo seen, are tlft 
weakest section of the Covenant, and their 
weakness arises in great mcasui'e out of tho 
defeat of the Fi*ench argumentB at the Con- 
ference. 

The Government of the I^ettguo is placed in 
the hands of two bodies, an Assembly, con- 
sisting of representatives of all tho membe^rs 
of tho Jjeague, each member to have not moi'o 
than three representatives exorcising one vote 
between them ; and, secondly, a Council, to 
consist in the first imtanoe of nine meml^ers, 
five mpit^sonting tho Great Powers (France, the 
United States, Groat Britain, Italy and Japan), 
and four reprosentativos of other members, 
tho first four of these membt^rs to be Belgium, 
Brazil, Spain, and Greece. The admission of 
members to the League depends on the applicant 
for admission gaining the votes of two-thirds 
of the Assembly ; and the applicant State 
must also “give effective guarantees of its 
sincere intention to observe its international 
obligations “ and “ shall accept such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Ix^ague in rc^gard 
to its military, naval and air forcjos and arma- 
ments." No definition, however, is attempted 
in the Covenant of what are to be considered 
"effective guarantees" of good intentions. 
The Council of the I^eaguo (cm distinguished 
from the Assembly) has the assistance of a 
Secretariat, and must formulate plans " for 
the reduction of armaments " and for a number 
of otlier objects. In other respects, the duties 
and powers of the I^eague seem to be exercisable 
either by . the Assembly or by the Uounoil, and 
there is no provision made for the resolution of 
differences between tho two bodies. Yet, 
differences of opinion are veiy likely between 
bodies so differently constituted. The general 
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"fleet of thede provisions is to not up two 
Committees side by side with powers very 
loosely defined and with eoncoinitunt jurisdic- 
tion over many subjects, but to make the Coun<*ii 
of Nino into an Executive CornmittfH% on 
which the five Great Powers are in a majority. 
Hut this majority is unstable, and vvoul<l dis- 
appear if one of the five disagrees or drops out. 
The difficulty that the Conft mrice Imd to face, 
of reconciling the theoretical equality of all 
sovereign States with the rights of tht' great 
l*owors, on whom most of the res i)on8i hi lilies 


to inquiry by the Council or the Asst^mbly, but 
undertake in no cas<‘ to resort to war until 
three months elapse ufttT the award of the 
arbitratoi-s or tlie n^port of tlu' Inquiry by the 
Council or Assembly. Tlu' gn'at(*st value was 
attached by the Confeivnce U) this undertaking, 
which iin|)oses a compulsory period of delay 
Ix'tween even an unsuccf'ssful atti in|)t at 
arbitral itm and the striking of the first blow 
In the second place, if the arbitral awani or 
the report of the inquiry is made inanimoiisly 
by all members otlu'i* than the a(‘tual )>arties. 
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)r the work of the League wouUl full, ii evident 
» every lino of this constitut ion, and it is equally 
vident that it has not been solved. 

The arbitral provisions follow on the linos 
f the Hague Conventions, and tlie functions 
re exercisable either by the Council or by the 
issembly if either party within 14 days of 
he submission of the dispute wishes to have 
t referred to thS Assembly. But tht're are 
wo important developments on the provisioics 
nade by the Hague Conventions for arbitration 
md inquiry. In the first place, members of 
he League not only agree to refer tlisputes 


party on a party that accepts the awaiil or tlie 
finding is declan'd to tw an act of war on the 
t/'ague.and the memljers n -serve to tliemselves 
the right “ to take sncli action as they shall 
. onsidor necessary for the inainb-nancc of right 
and justice.” This again is a wholly new 
principle, bnt its practical value de,.endH 
entirely on the power of the UagUe to take 
eflicacioua coercive action. 

And that brings us to ^he section of the 
Covenant to which France gave so much 
attention. U the employment of 



PRESIDENT POINCARE, DURING HIS FORMAL TOUR THROUGH ALSACE-LORRAINE, PRESE^’TING GENERAL PETAIN WITH THE 
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oontemplat<cd in certain contingencies, then, 
said France at the Peace Conference, it is 
necessary to take mc^asures beforehand for 
securing that the eraployment shall be effective. 
It was the same principle that she assorb^d in 
1006, with our fullest concurrence, when the 
first military conversations began bctwt'on 
England and France. For this reason Franco 
advocated at the Confenmoe the establishment 

# 

of a League General Staff, but found the 
majority of opinion against her. What, then, 
are the coercive powers of the League under the 
Covenant ? 

These are contained in Articles 16 and 17. 
By, the first of these articles members of the 
League agree to institute a financial and com- 
melcial boycott against any member of the 
lioaguo committing an “ act of war ” upon the 
J^eague. And this boycott is to be set up not 
only by the memln^rs of the League against the 
offender but enforced betwetm the offc'uder and 
all other states. The punisliment of an “ act 
of war” on the League Ls thus “the pi*everi- 
tion of all financial, commercial an«;l personal 
intorcourso between the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking state and the nationals 
of any other state, whether a member of 
the League or notV In oilier words, neu- 
trality, for the purposes of this punitive 
blockade, is abolished. That, so far as it goes, 
is a very powerful weapon, but it could hardly 
by itself be expected to be efficacious. The 
offending state might then attack one of the 
League states or one of the neutral states which 
W€w joining in the blockade. In that case it 
would bo the duty of the members of the League 
to “ preserve against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence of the state attacked ” (Article 10). 
How T By counter military measures. But 
no provision is mado in the Covenant for con- 
certing these measures or for carrying them 
into execution. They are all, apparently, 
loft to be concerted when the danger arisjs, and 
Jhe result would be to give the aggmssor a start 
in his wrong-doing. Here is tho great weakness 
of the provisions, and if France was cool and 
critical towards the project, it was not for lack 
of faith in its ideals but because she herself had 
just emerged from a war in which she had been 
the principal sufferer owing to a lack of proper 
preliminary organization between the Allies. 
The weakness of the Covenant in these sections 
justified her argument — that it was not suf- 
ficiently deterrent of political crime, and needed 


supplementing by separate military and naval 
agnH'inents and by special ineiiHiires of precau- 
tion, both military and economic. Almost all 
tho criticisms of French policy at fh(‘ Con- 
fertmee overlook thest^ defects in tho Covenant 
Franco’s claim to sc^curity not having Ik'oii 
met by tho Loaguo Cov<?nant, it Wiy> necessai'y 
to imH't it by special pn^visions in tlio rest of 
tho Tn^aty. Before wo pass to tlit\so guaran- 
tees, tho sotth'mont of Alsac*o-Ix)rraino must bo 



THE QUAINT ALSATIAN COSTUME AS 
WORN AT KAYSKRSBBRG. 

noted as standing in a special political category 
of its own. Its restoration to France did not 
oflond against tho Wilsonian principle of “no 
annexations “ because, in equity, the original 
annexation by Germany having becjn unjust, 
the sovereignty in tlie country had always 
remained with France. The cession of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France was not annexation but 
only a confirmation of a legal sovereignty which 
ha<i never ceased to exist. This view was taken 
unanimously at tho Conference, and it is one of 
the few subjects settled there on which no dis 
agreement of opinion manifested itself. No 
passage in tho peace had so much joy in it as the 
re-entiy of France into her old heritage. The 
formal entry of Marshal Foch into Strasbciurg 
was made on November 20? On tho day before 
the crape and other (symbols of separation had 
been removed from the famous statue in tlio 
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Place do la Concorde in Paris, and at night two 
searchlights from tho Automobile Club near 
played upon tho monument. After tho entry 
of Marshal Foch into Strasbourg a proclamation 
was posted upon its walls which for its eloquence 
and truth must bo given in full : — 

To the inhahutante of Strasbourg. 

To the soldiers of the Fourth Army. 

'I’he day of glory lias arrived. After forty -eight 
yours of tho direst separation, after fifty-one months 
of war, tho sons of Great France, our brothers, are 
united once more. This miracle has been worked by 
V you, fioople of Strasbourg and Alsatians, U^oause you 
kept in your faithful heart the sacred love of the Mother 
Country through all tho vexations and ill-treatment of 
tho odious yoke — history will hardly furnish another 
instance of this admirablo fidelity. This miracle has 
been worked by you, soldiers, who have fought heroically 
the harilost battlos over soon and issued from them 
covered with immortal glory. The redoubtable harrier 
has fallen ; the eagles of tho frontier po-sts have lusm 
laid low for over. 

Krance comes to you, peo[)le of Utrasboufg, as a 
mother to her darling child lost and found again. Not 
only will she respect your customs, local traditions, 
r(»ligious beliefs, economic iniereats, but she will dres-s 
your wounds and in these ditlicult days will ensure your 
food supplies. At this soleinn and magnificent hour, 
which proclaims tlio triumph of right, ju8ti< e ami liberty 
<iver brutal force, let us unite, liberHte<l Alsatians and 
liberating soldiers, in this same love. V'ive la Franco ! 
Vivjj rArmoe ! V'ivo la K6publif(ue ! 

The* h'rtUKdi President viHite<l Metz on Decem- 
bor 8 and Strasbourg on Deceinber 0 in tiie 


course of a formal tour through the redeemed* 
provinces which he made in the company of 
M. Clemenceau, Marshals Foch, Joffre and 
P^tain, Sir Douglas Haig, Gk^neral Pershing, 
and others. Everywhere they were received 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and many and 
touching were the incidents of noble patriotic 
emotion. The recovery of Alsace-Lorraine 
stirred Fnmchmen everywhere out of their^ 
normal political moods, and they seemed to 
feel, oven more than the exhilaration of tlie 
triumph, a deep sense of gratitude and respon- 
sibility. M. Clemenceau in one of his Fpeeches 
struck a note that was new to him, and trayed 
an emotion that had gonf' into the silent depths 
of his natuie Ixdow the usually troubled and 
stormj surface. Tho old gladiator counselled 
moderation. In the Cliamber, after describing 
on his I'oturn from Alsace-Lorraine the femes 
that he had witnessed there, he said : — 

It is a groat loaaon — a lesson in unity. In a small 
village 1 saw amidst a grouj) of old men and children an 
aged nun, her eyes downcast beneath her coif^ singing 1 ho 
Marsoillaiso. It is a lesson — let me use the word' in 
moderation, moderation in the sense that wo must 
understand so to co-ordinato our effort that tho effect 
may bo sucrh as wo have a right to expect. 

'i’he recovery of Alsace-Lorraine was an 
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inevitable tneasnro of political justice, but it 
did not iiicreai^ the military security uf 1^'rance. 
On the contrary, it diminished it, and there 
were many Frenclimon who desired to retain 
permanently in the pos ossion of Fraiuio the 
principal bridgf.^ -heads across the Rhine, Mar- 
shal Foch is believed to have bt?en among their 
number, and it is obvious that on pui>‘ly mili- 
tary grounds there is everything to bo said for 
the Rhine frontier. But the political objections 
to the acquisition of th(' territory west of 
the Rhino, which is indisputably (i<jrman in its 
population and its sympathies, are insuper- 
able, and it is to the credit of the French 
Government that the military argumentb were 
not pressed and that the annexation of these 
German districts was never part of its official 
policy. At the same time this moderation in 
• her territorial demands strengthened her moral 
claim to especial guarantees of her security 
over and above those which studious avoidance 
of an aggressive policy and her own magnihoent 
army could give her. To these guarantees we 
must now turn 

They were of Several kinds. First, there was 
the vague obligation imposed on members of 
the League by Article 10 of the Covenant to 
make common cause with each other against 
aggression upon any of their number This 


guarantoe France, and witJi (^X(?cll(*nt reanon, 
rt'garded as insuf1i(;iont. Sec.ondly, and innii^ 
important, thf'n.' were tin* ]>rovisionH made in 
the body of the Treaty limiting the nrmiiTn(*ntH 
of Germany. TIh^ko have a wliele K(*ctinn to 
themselves (Part V, Articles 1. '>0-202), ami 
their terms must be given. 

The jirincipal provision of the 'Preaty under 
this head is contained in Article 100, which 
limits tlio strength of tin* Geiman Anny aftt'r 
Marcli 31, 192th to KKhOOO f'fTi^ctives, with 
total strength in nfficers of not mere than 
4,000. Tlie French took the view that what 
makes must diiTerenco to the power of suddenly 
increasing an anny is the nnnils^r of tin* officers 
and the organization of the cadn^s, and thi^y 
gave gn*at pains in drafting the (h'tails of 
Hendquart4*rs ami Divisional Staffs so as to 
pixn"ent the Germans fn»m fonning a skeh*€oii 
military organization which on the ontlirc^ak of 
trouble could Is^ rapidly filled out into a gn^at 
army. They dn^w out tabular statements 
(embodied in the Treaty) of the maximum 
strength of Headquart^’Ts and Divisional Staffs : 
and of the maximum annament establi.shment for 
seven infantry divisions, three cavalry divisions, 
and two Army Corps Heitlquarters’ Staffs, an<l 
of maximum stocks of rifles, carbines, inachinf»- 
guns, mortars, and field artillery. All anus. 
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niunitionH, and war material in excess of these 
schedules must under the Treaty be surronderod 
within two months after the coming into force 
of the Treaty, importation of all arms and war 
material of every kind is prohibited, and the 
domestic manufacture of militaiy material is to 
Iw mstricted to ctTtain works approved of by 
the Allies, who retain power to prohibit now 
armament works The difficulty in making 
dotaik'd n^gulations of this kind is that it is 


easy to draw, and most civil buildings can* 
readily be adapted to military use. The rt'ally 
formidable fortifications in the war were ficdd 
works which do not take long to constmct 
Still, it was a gain to the military security of 
Franco that Germany should have no groat 
place of arms to cover concentrations of troojis 
nearer than 60 miles to the frontier. Germany 
also agrees by the Treaty that if and when she 
becomes a member of the Jjeague, she will 
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almost impossible to draw a hard and fast line 
between civil and military factories, for the 
same plant with a little adaptation, cw wo dis- 
covered in the war, can be made to serve both 
purposes. This difficulty the Treaty can hardly 
be said to face, and the only contribu- 
tion it makes is an article forbidding 
the manufacture of asphyxiating or other 
gases, and also of tanks Tliis clause, 
however, is little more than a gesture 
of disapproval, for its framers knew quite well 
that the only way to make such a prohibition 
effectual would bo to suppress the dye-making 
industry of Germany. Much more valuable 
are the provi.sions for the dismantling of all 
fortified and field worlds in a zone 30 miles broad 
on the east bank of the Rhine, but here, too, 
the lino between military and civil works is not 


abide by the decisions of the Council with 
regard to her armaments. Her position in this 
respect differs from that of original members of 
the League who, apparently, under Article 8 
of the Covenant, can please themselves whether 
they adopt the plans for the reduction of their 
armaments fonnulated by the Council but, 
having adopted, must faithfully observi^ , 
Germany surrenders this option. 

Into the details of similar restrictions on 
Germany’s naval and aerial armaments it is 
not necessary to enter. But the important 
provisions^ in Article 173, abolisliing universal 
compulsory military service iif Germany and 
substituting voluntary enlistment, must be 
noticed. This Article was inserted, it is believed, 
at the instance of Mr. Lloyd George, whose 
view that a small long-service professional army 
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"is less dangerous to the peace than a short- 
servico army raised by conscription, is natural 
to an Englishman, though not one that every 
Continental would accept. The object of the 
further provision that the period of aorvice 
should be for 12 years was to prevent Gt^nnany 
from passing large numbers of men rapidly 
through a short period of military service into 
the reserve, as Prussia did under Napoleon. 
There are also provisions in the 'rn'aty limiting 
the number of employees in the civil services to 
the numbers employed in 191 :i, with pennission 
to increase only in proportion with the growth 
of the population, the idea being to pnwent 
(fennany making a gn>at army and calling it 
police or civil guards, or by some fancy name. 
Tills was undoubtedly done? in the first year 
after the Annistice, nominally as a safeguard 
against Spartacist revolution, and The Timea 
pointed out that in August, 1919, tin ‘re wen3 not 
far from a million men in Germany either under 
arms or with access to anns. These volunteer 
bodies — organized und<^r all sorts of names-- 
wore only not an infringement of the Treaty 
because its provisions had not then come in 
force. 

The meticulous care with wliich theso pro- 


visions are drafted in the Tix'aty Ix'trays tlu^ 
nervousness of the framers lest they should 
leave some loophole by which a Germany dis- 
loyal to the spirit of tlio Treaty may escape 
from the meshes of the kiter. But if there is 
the will to (‘scapo from a Trt'aty, no care in 
drafting will prevent it, and at the end of all 
these elaborate piveautions tlie Fn^ich rt'pre- 
sentatives seem to have felt that they might 
after all not be elfectual. And it has be<m 
already explained that France felt no con- 
fidt'iice in the powc^r of the I>>ague of Nations^ 
to ivstraiii an offeiuler. A(‘cordingly, a siipi 
plementary 'Preaty was concludc‘d by Gn‘at 
Britain and America to furnish Fmnce with the 
additional safeguards for which she was asking. 
The position of France was e.lear anti logical. 

“ On France,” slie said, in effect, “ will fall tlu* 
tinst blow of any failurt' of the (k)V(‘nant anti 
disarmans iit st'ction of the Ti*eaty to act. 
Franco will again be th(3 wdii[)ping-boy of 
civil i/.atit)n. You cannot ask ht^r to endun? this 
punishment wit bout somt' prt)mi80 of assistanc(\ 
Engages tlu*reforts that if Franco is attacked 
as a n*sult of tho violation you will como to her 
assistance.” Gnuit Britain anil the Ihiited 
Stat<*6 gave this c'iigageim*nt in a speiual I’n'aty 
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FLENSBURG: AN EXCITED CROWD DlSCUSSINi; THE QUESTION OF 

NATIONALITY. 


indopondent of th(> main Poaco Treaty. 'Fho 
first Article of this Treaty must be quotf^l, for 
it reveals the logic of the French argument on 
all the provisions of the Trv^aty designed to 
secure her protection, and, indeed, confesses 
that the guarantiees in tht' Pea(;e Treaty are not 
in themselves adequate. Arficli^ 1 runs as 
follows - 

In case the following filipiilnt.ions relating to the left 
bank of the Rhine coritainecj in the Treaty of Peace witli 
Germany signed at Versailles the 28th of June, 1919, by 
the British Empire, the French Hcpuhlic and ilie I’niteii 
States of America among other P<»werH : 

“ Article 42. — Germany is forbidden to inniniain or 
construct any fortifications either on the left bank of the 
Rhine or on the right bank to the west of n line drawn 
50 kilometres to the east of the Ithine. 

“ Article 43. — In the area defined above, the mainten- 
ance and assembly of armed forces either perinanenlly 
or temporarily and military manoeuvres of any kind, as 
well as the upkeep of all permanent works for mobiliza- 
tion, are in the same way forbiddeir. 

** Article 44. — ^In case Germany violates in any manner 
whatsoever the provisions of Ar1i<*h?M 42 and 43, she 
shall be regarded as committing a hostile act against 
the Powers signatory of the present 3’reaty, mikI as 
calculated to disturb the peace of the world,” 
may not at first provide adequate security and protection 
to France, Great Britain agrees to come immediately 
to her assistance in the event of any uni)rovoke<l move- 
ment of aggression against her being made by Germany. 

^Tho wording of tho Clause, it will be seen, is 
very cautious. • Suppose, for example, that 
France had intervened to save Poland from a 
Husso-Qemian combination, and that Germany 
had then retaliated by moving troops within 
the disarmament zone of tho Rhine, would that 


be ** unprovok»‘d aggr(*sKi(>n ” within the wonls 
of the Trf'iity, mi<l would the ol)ligation to 
succour FranP(' then arise*? It is not certain. 
Furth(>r, the obligation under tho 1V('nty will 
not ariw at all unless America agrof's to do the 
same ; Artieh^ 2 says that tho 'Pn'aiy is not in 
force until the United States have ratified a 
Tn*aty in similar tenns for the snnw' purposes. 
It does not nMjuire mucli exorcise of the 
imagination to reconstruct llu' argurnentfl 
Ix'twcen France*, Givat Hrilain, and America 
which h*d to this grudgirig adrnissioti that tho 
guarantef's of the main lV<*aty may not he 
.suflicient, and to the* conclusion of this cautious 
BUpplemen t aiy Treat y 

Hefore passing to the provisions for nqrnra- 
tion, and to .the «*(!onoinic guarant<H*s of thc3 
Treaty it is conv(‘ni(nit to notice here some 
slight changes made in the frontiers of Relgium. 
Early in the history of the Confemnee a Com- 
mission wivs a))pointed to c^xamine the Tif^aiy 
of 1839, which guarant4?ed tho neutrality of 
Belgium. The Commission reported that re- 
vision was necessary, ami rnoi'e particularly 
that the regulations of the* Tn*aty of 1839 pn3- 
venU'd the defence and provisioning of Antwerp 
ill time of war, and that th(3 configuration of 
tho Dutch frontier in the province of Limburg 
prevented the line of the Mouse from lx‘ing 
liehl against an army advancing from (i(*miany. 
It was agreed that the whole question of the 
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THE SAAR VALLEY. 


revision of the Treaty of 1839 should be gone 
into by representatives of the Allies and of the 
N'ethorlands Government, Germany agreeing 
that the Treaty “ no longer conforms to the 
requirements of the situation,*' and undertaking 
to accept the modiheations tliat might be 
arranged with the Netherlands Government. 
In addition, Germany ceded to Belgium the 
territory of Moresnet, west of the road from 
Li6go to Aix-la-Ohapelle and the districts of 
Bupen and Malmedy (see map p. 378). This 
was the only cession of territory made in 
Western Europe to any bolligeront power. For 
Alsace-Lorraine, as has been seen, was not 
regarded as cession or annexation, but only as 
confirmation of Frendlii rights which had never 
lapsed in spite of the German usurpation. 
Here, too, should bo nqtod the provision made 


in the Treaty for rectifying the frontiers of 
Denmark and Germany. By Article 109 of the 
Treaty the inhabitants of Schleswig, north of 
Flensburg, are to hold a pl6biscite to deter- 
mine by a majority vote their political allegi- 
ance. This again was not annexation, but 
liberty given to reverse an act of annexation. 

We pass now to the provisions for reparation, < 
of which by far the most important for France 
are those relating to the Saar basin. No part 
of the Peace Treaty has been so much debated 
or so widely misrepresented as this, and it is 
necessary to an tinderstanding of the French 
position that the provisions shofild be explained 
in some detail. 

The Saar Basin is at the north-east comer of 
Lorraine, and the district comprised within that 
term in the Peace Treaty is about 30 miles 
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square, stretching from Mottlach to Zwoibruekon 
and from Birkenfeld to Forbach. Along tho 
course of the Saar are the towns of Alettlaoh, 
Saarlouis, Saarbruck, and Sarroguemines, 
which id just on tho French side of t he bortlor. 
The whole district is one of gn^at rninoral 
richnesst and the coal mines have brought other 
industrios there, such as glass, pottery and iron. 
The mines wore first worked by Frenchmen, but 
the population of the whole district, numbering 
about 660,000 people, is now mainly (lermaii 
both in race and in sympathy, 'riiat the 
French never coveted this rogiiai would be too 
much to say, but certainly its annexation was 
never part of official French policy at tho con- 
ference. The reasons which led to the extu^p- 
tienal treatment given to this district in the 
Peace Treaty are neither political nor military 
but purely economic. During their long occupa- 
tion of northern France the Germans not only 
deprived tho French of the coal from the Lens 
and Belgian frontier district but in many 
COSOS wantonly destroyed the workings so 
that they will take long to repair. By these 
illegal acts they inflicted great economic loss 
on France and also embarrassed Great Bril,ain, 
causing a great increase in Franco’s demand 
from us and sending up tho price of coal for the 
British manufacturer and houstdiolder. Tho 
American principle with regard to the damage 


done by the Ot»rmans by tlieir warlike opera- 
tions was a simple one. There was to bo repara- 
tion but no indemnit'it^s ; damages were to be 
paid but tlu»v w('re not (o be punitive or conse- 
quential damages. France had a good right to 
compensation for the destructioii of her c«»al 
mines, and her Ally Kngland had a common 
inten^st with her that this reparation should he 
paid in kind. The provisions of the Treaty 
therefore with n'gard to the Sarre V’^allt^y are to 
be considered solf^Iy as an <aiforc(Ml b\it just 
contribution by Gerimviiy to the rc'paration »iue 
from her to Frauen for the destruction of her 
coal mines. 

Tho chief of these [)rovisionH is that tlu» 
property in the mint's sliould be vesit'd in 
France ahsolutt'ly for a period of fiftcuai yt'tirs. 
Tho value of the property thus etMlt'il will he 
determinetl by the Rt'paratioii (^ommissiou ami 
crtHlitod to Germany in part payment of the 
amount due for reparation. The yieltl of the 
mint's in ItU'l was Ix'lwet'ii IH and 14 million 
tons, hut. as tht' mint's wtu’o not fully t'Xploitetl 
by the Gta inans this yield would probably bt* 
grt'atly incrtnised by eiu'rgt'tic exploitation 
wbi(*h luul not t he inU'rests of the Wt'stphalian 
mint's to think of. Konghly about 30 per cent, 
of tlm yield is consumed Jocally, and under tht' 
Treaty France nmltu takes t hat t he re(|uiri'ments 
of local consumption shall bt> mot on tliat basis 
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boforo any coal lnav(?s the district. Assuming 
tliereforo that the output could he raised to 20 
mil lions annually, the vesting of the property of 
these mines in France represents a subsidy to 
her general needs of sonie 14 million tons a year, 
or some 210 million tons in the 15 years. 
It is a large amount, but no one could say that 
it is in excess of the damage done by the (lerinan 
occupation to the coal fields of Northern France. 
No political rights whatever are ceded to France 
in this region, nor is France given any rights of 
taxation or of altering the laws or their adminis- 
tration in any way. 8o far as Franco is con- 
cerned the change b^^gins and ends with the 
vesting with her of the property of the mines. 
And yet, one must presume by people who have 
never read the provisions of the '^Freaty, on this 
instalment of the reparation due to Franco the 
most amazing charges have been based. 

The Government of the territory is veste^l by 
the Treaty in a resident Commission of five 
meml>or8 representing the League of Nations. 
Of those five, to be chosen by tlie Council of tlie 
league, one is to be a citizen of France, one a 
native inhabitant of the Saar Basin not a 
citizen oi France, and the other three are to be 
drawn from three countries other than France 
and Germany. In tliis Commission are vested 
all the powers of government formerly belonging 
to Germany, including the right of tiaxation,buC 
the inliabitants are to retain their German 
nationality, their local assemblies, their religious 
liberties, their scliools and their language. 
There is to be no military service in the territory 
and the erection of fortifications is forbidden. At 
the end of the 15 years Ihero is to be a plebiscite 
of the inhabitants on a three -fold option : first, 
whether they will continue the regime of the 


I.ieague of Nations ; second, union with France ; 
and third, union with Germany. If the electors 
decide in favour of the last choice, Germany is 
to purchase France’s right, s in the mines, the 
price to bo fixed by three experts, two represiait- 
ing France and Germany and a third belonging 
to neither country, and the payment is to go to 
the reparation account. Unless the allegation 
be that the League of Nations cannot be trust ed 
to administer German territory, and that it 
would act in collusion with France to defeat the 
principle of liberty and the right of self-deter- 
mination when the time comes for the inhabi- 
tants of the basin to vote on their future political 
allegiance, it is diflic i lit to understand what can 
bo the basis of the veiy bitter attacks that have 
been made in England on tins section of the 
Treaty. The financial provisions in tliis section 
cannot bo attacked, unless it is also contended 
that Germany ought not to make reparation in 
kind for the injury done to French mines or that 
an administration under the ].ieague and 
plebiscite under its authority, though good 
enough for other territories, is not good enough 
for German. Yet surely no serious person woukl 
make himself responsible for these contentions, 
and, in fact, the condition of the inhabitants 
under League control will in many respects be 
exceptionally favoured. 

There remain to be considered the purely 
economic clauses of the Peace Treaty. Those 
are closely bound up with the reparation 
provisions, a vast and complicated subject 
which it would require a whole Shapter of this 
History to sununarize adequately. The Peace 
Treaty lays down two principles on the subject 
of reparation ; first (Article 231) that Germany 
accepts the responsibility for causing all the 
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loss and damage caused to the Allies, (Jovom- 
ments and nationals, by the war, and secondly 
(Article 232) that the resources of Germany are 
not equal to repair all these losses, but tliat she 
must make compensation for all damage to 
the civilian populations and to their property 
done in the course of her aggression. An annex 
to this section of the 'Freaty defines this 
damage as follows : — 

1. Damage to injured pernoiiH and to Hurviving 
dependents by personal injury to or death of civilians 
caused by nets of war, including bombardtnontH, or other 
attacks ofi land, on sea, or from the air, an<l all the 
direct consequences thereof, and of all operations of war 
by the two groups of belligerents wherever arising. 

2. Damage caused by Germany or her allies to civilian 
victims of acts of cruelty, violence, or inaltrt;aimont 
(including injuries to life or health as a consfupiehce of 
iiiiq>rist)tftnont, deportation, internment or evacuati<»ii, 
of exposure at sou or of being fonrod to labo\ir by Germany 
or her allies), wherever arising and to tlie surviving 
dependoiits of such victims. 

3. Damage ciiusod by Germany or her allies in their 


own territory or in occupical or invaded territory to 
civilian victims of all acts injurious to health or capacity 
to work, or to honour, ns well as to the surviving 
dependents of such victims. 

4. Damage caused by any kind of mall real rnent of 
prisoners of war. 

5. Ah damage eiiused to the peoples of the Allied and 
As.sociated I*<»wera, all pensions and competmation in the 
nature of pensions to naval and inilitary victims of war 
(including members j>f the air force), W’hether mutilated, 
w'ouiided, sick, or invalided, and to the de(H>iident8 of 
Hucli victims, the amount <luo to the Allied and Associaled 
Governnients being calculated for each of them as being 
the capitalized cost of such pensions and coirpi nsat ion 
at I he date of I he comifig into fon*e of the presi nt 'rreaty 
on the basis of the scab's in force in Kraiiee at sutdi tlal^t 

<>. Tho cost of assistance by the Governments of the 
Allied and Associnted J’owers to the prisoners of w'nr and 
to their families and dependents. 

7. .Vllowances by the Governments of the Allied and 
Associated Powt-rs to the families and dependent s of 
mobilized persons or persmis serving with tia* forces, the 
aiiiount line to them for (>ach cah'iuhir year in which 
hostilities occurred being <-alculated for each ( Jovernrnent 
on the basis of (be averagt* scale for such payments in 
force in Franct? during that year. 

8. Damage caused to <*ivilianH by lauiig forcoil by 
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Germany or her allies to labour without just remunera- 
tion. 

0. Damage in respect of all property wherever situated 
belonging to any of the Allied or Associated States or 
their nationals, with the exception of naval and military 
works or materials, which has been carried off, seized, 
injured, or destroyed by the acts of Germany or hor 
allies on land, on sea, or from the air, or damage directly 
in consequence of hostilities or of any 0]3erations of war. 

10. Damage in the form of levies, fines, and other 
similar exactions imposed by Germany or hor allies upon 
the civilian population. 

The normal procedure would have been for 
the Allies at Paris to make an estimate of the 
amoimt of this damage and to present Germany 
with a demand for the total. This total would 
have been reparation pure and simple, not 
indemnity, which usually includes punitive or 
cons^uential damages, and it would have 
been left to Germany to decide how she would 
pay. For a variety of reasons tliis course was 
not followed, an4 instead there was set up a 
Reparation Commission whose duty was not 
only to keep^ accounts and to assess the amoimts 
due, but also to estimate Germany’s capacity 
to pay. Many of the grievances alleged against 
the financial and economic clauses of the 
Treaty have arisen in consequence of the 
Allies’ taking upon themselves the burden which 
should rightfully have boon Germany’s of 
deciding how the money should be paid. The 
method, however, had its conveniences. As 
the amount, by the lowest computation, could 
not be paid in a short time, the method saved 
the Allies the cost of and trouble of maintaining 
armies of occupation for an indefinite period, 
for it enabled them to devote to the service 
of what Germany owed them all the assets 
that were in Allied hands. Such were “all 
property, rights and interests belonging to 
German nationals ” in the colonies, in Alsace- 
Lorraine (except in so far os the French 
Government chooses not to exercise this lien) 
or within the territories of the Allies. ‘This 
property, be it noted, is not confiscated but 
devoted to the discharge of Germany’s in- 
debtedness for reparation. Further, the 
Reparation Committee may require the German 
Government to expropriate its nationals and 
deliver to the Corninission “any rights and 
interests of German nationals in . . . any 
concession in Russia, China, Turkey, Austria- 
Hungary and Bulgaria.” These rights are in 
substitution of the military occupation which 
would be the normal secui*ity for an unpaid 
debt. It is not pretended by anyone that the 
value of those assets approaches the amount of 
the reparation due. 


I 

Germany, therefore, had a large balance of 
debt to meet by realizing her industrial assets, 
and of these coal was the most important. 
Without coal France was not in a position to 
begin her industrial reconstruction, and it wm 
natural that she should take pa3rment in the 
commodity of which she had most need and 
without which she would, economically speaking, 
have been at the mercy of Germany. The , 
payments in coal imposed on Germany towards 
the reparation account were heavy but not 
unjust. France, in addition to the yield of the 
Saar basin, is to receive for a period of ton 
years an amount equivalent to the yield of the 
mines in the parts of Northern Franco occupied 
by Germany in the year before the war, and 
further, in addition, 7 million tons annualfy 
for 10 years. Belgium is to be paid 8 million 
tons annually for 10 years, Italy an amount 
rising from 4J million tons in the early years 
of the decade to 8i million tons later. It is 
said that this tribute of coal will cripple Gorman 
industry and prevent her recovery from the 
war. But Mr. Keynes, who gives much space 
to this grievance in liis recent book, The Eco- 
nomic Consequences of the Peace, admits that the 
issue is between Gorman industry on the one 
hand and French and Italian industry on the 
other. “ It may be admitted that the surrender 
of the coal will destroy German industry ; but 
it may bo equally true that its non-surrender 
will jeopardize French and Italian industry. In 
such a case must not the victors, with their 
Treaty rights, prevail, especially when much of 
the damage has been ultimately due to the 
wicked acts of those who are now defeated ? ” 
Whatever be the value of the writer’s arguments 
about the sound policy for Europe as a whole, 
these sentences show that Allied industry was 
still in danger of defeat in the end of the war in 
spite of the victory in the field, and illustrate 
what Franco meant by her demand for economic 
as well as military security. 

The policy of the Conference towards Russia 
does not fall within the scope of this chapter. 
But it is pertinent here to observe that the 
early displays of powerlessness to enforce its 
ideals which did such injury to the League 
would have been avoided if the League had 
been equipped with some organization for 
enforcing the will of the Lea^e against a 
recalcitrant. Had it been realized that peace 
as well as war demands a strategy of its own, 
many of the errors and vacillations of Allied 
policy in Russia would have been avoided. But 
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while France strongly supported more vigorous 
methods of (dealing with the Bolshevists, it is 
just to add that there were no more signs of 
popular approval in France of a forward policy 
in Russia than there were in Ehgland. It is 
fair to recall that French sailors in the Black 

t • 


Sea hoisted the Rod Flag, and that this mutiny 
and the refusal of the French troops to fight 
at Odessa, were the causes of the first break<l<-)wn 
of Allied policy in Rusifla. 

The passages of the Treaty which wore of more 
immediate interest to Franco have now lieen 
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doscribocl anfl discuftsed. For reaftons that have 
boon indicated M. Clernonceau fo\md hirnself 
in frequent opposition to Mr. Wilson. The two 
men were temporamentally unlike. The one 
was hard-bitten with fact, the other lived in a 
rarefied atinosphoro of ideas and showed an 
extraordinary inability to translate his aspira- 
tions into the vernacular of Fhiropean politics. 
Throughout the Conference Mr. Wilson was 
steadily losing the inuneiiso prestige which ho 



M. CLEMENCEAU. 

enjoyed when ho first came to Europe. He 
disappointed both parties to the controversy. 
The Labour and Socialist parties, which had 
hailed him at the outset os the champion 
of their own views, wore bitterly angry at 
his signing a Treaty of which they strongly 
disapproved. On the other hand, his opposition 
to tho more realistic policy of Clomenceau made 
the Right severely critical, and though Mr 
Wilson did inestimable service in holding aloft 


the banner of the idf^l, it has to be admitted 
that ho failed lamentably in the constructive 
work of the Conference. His influence is visible 
in many clauses, but it makes, as a rule, for 
weakness rather than strength, for ineffective 
compromise rather than for the clear, logical 
application of a general principle which his 
lulmirers expected of him. 

Tho reasons of Presiflent Wilson's com- 
parative unsuccess have often been analysed, 
and by none so imsparingly as l)y those who 
sympathized most strongly with the views with 
which he was identified. The fault was not 
in his political ideals but in his inability to 
apply them to the conditions of European 

politics. M. Clemenceau was a man of the 

* • 

finest European culture, with an unassailulTly 
logical position to defend and an unrivalled 
knowledge of foreign affairs. Mr. Lloyd ( Jeorge 
had genius, a chameleon adaptability to his 
environment, an exquisite sensil)ility to the 
thoughts of his com])any wdiich couhl divine 
the arguments that woukl bo uso«l, and was 
ready with the reply before they (^nild be 
uttered. The combination between these two 
men in council w^as irresistible, by a 

master of the arts of tiiplomacy. Mr. Wilson 
was anything but that. The admirers of his 
gift of generaliz it ion and his fine idealism wore 
compelled to admit that he lacked patience in 
details and, nol)lt^ oi’ator as he w’as, t hat he was 
faulty in deV)ate and incapable of those subtle 
modifications and adaptations of his position 
w'hicli are necessary for those who wish to 
persuade and get their way. Mr. Keynes, who 
had the liveliest sympathy with Mr. Wilson’s 
principles, is severer than almost any other 
European has been in his judgment of his failure 
in Council. He w’rites : 

It wrtH commonly believed at the commencement of 
tho Paris Conforonce that tho President had thought 
out, with tho aid of a largo body of advisors, a compro- 
bensive schonie not only for the League of Nations, but 
for tho otnbodiment of the Fourtcon Points in an actual 
Troaty of Peace. Hut in fact the President had thought 
out nothing ; when it came to practice his ideas were 
nebulous and incomplete. Tie bad no plan, no scheme, 
no constructive ideas whatever for clothing with the flesh 
of life the commandinonts which he had thundered from 
the White House. He could have preached a sermon 
on any of them or addressed a stately prayer to the 
Almighty for their fulfilment, but be could not frame 
their concrete application to the actual state of Europe. 
.... His mind was slow and i;nadaptable. The 
President’s slowness amongst the £uro|)ean8 was note- 
worthy. He could not in a minute take in what the rest 
were saying, size up the situation in a glance, frame a 
reply, and meet the case by a slight change of ground ; 
and he was liable to defeat by the mere swiftness, appre- 
hension, and agility of a Lloyd George. 

That there is much truth in this severe 
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criticism is not to be denied, and apimrently 
it is the reading of the course of the debates t hat 
i^^ commonest both here and in Ainerka. Hut 
it does an injustice botii to the President and 
to those with whom he worked. 13ritish 

Prime Mininstor has supornornuil gifts in 
negotiation, but he worked very honestly with 
the President, and to re[)ros(ml, t he Prt^sident 
as a constant victim to his wiles is unfair to 
lK)th. On tho League of Nations they were 
ifi close sympathy, and it was Mr. Lloyd 
(George’s support of his view that ea tried it 
against the critics. In the Prinkipo proposals, 
again, the two wore in close assotial ion, andwhen 
the League discussions w(Me dra\\ing to an end 
and the Conference came to settle the details 
of tAo general peace, Mr. Lloy<l (Jeorge’s 
cooperation with the Ihesidtnit exposed him 
to severe criticism on the groinnl of lack of 
sympathy with the French claims. It woukl bo 
just as true to say tliat tla^ President used Mr. 
Lloyd George to further his ideas as th<^ reverse. 
Mr. Lloyd George, faced with a rising storm 
of indignation at home, was compc'lksl to 
modify his views, but so also was Mi*. Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson was tis jn’inciplod and tui obstinate 
as a Scottish theologian, and he was dilVicult 
to move from a position onccj taken up. At 
one time he was so hopeless of cairying his 
view^s that he sent for the (Uorge Washington 
and tluoatened to go back to America. He 
wanted at one time to take the pai t of ( bina 
against Japan, and his indignation over the 
Italian claims at the expense of the dugo-Slavs 
was expressed in a strongly worded statoinont, 
published over the heads of the (. onfeienc e, and 
led to the departure of tho Italian representa- 
tives from tho Conference. If so oVistinatc a 
man gave way, therefore, it was not out of 
considerations of policy but because be waa 
convinced. Tho assumption on which Mr. 
Wilson is so frequently praised for his principles 
and attacked for his peiformance is that tho 
actual Treaty waa a vieJation of the principles. 
Hpt the truth is that the Treaty, with all ita 
faults, was not only not inconsistent with the 
Fourteen Points, but was, so far aa the Western 
settlement was concerned, an honest attempt 
to equate them with the facts of Kuropean 
politics and of human nature. These faults were 
not in tho Westerti but in tho Kastern settle- 
ment, and did not lie in the actual provisions 
or aspirations of the Treaty, but in the refusal 
to face tho obvious fact tliat the League ideals 
had bitter enemies, to see who those enemies 


were, aiul to take the steps necessaiy for (heir 
defeat. 

'Pile removal of ono very old cause of 
coiitrover.sy lx*twi‘en kkigland and America 
from politics wus a notable lu^hievemont, 
the practical importance of which has not 
Immmi generally realized. M’his was the old 
dispute between Fnglaiid and .Xmeriea about 
the laws of naxal warfare, which was summed 
up in .Xmeriea in the ])lirase “the freedom ot 



PRESIDENT WILSON. 


tho soa«.” ny ft ftftft <h«' "ftK “froo ” Att.ori(^a 
inoarit ono ovor wliioU all noutrnlH ha<l a right 
of way which no l>olligoi<'nt oporationH ought 
to Htop, aii.t though ( hoorotically tho liolligeront 
right of hkxjkado waw not doniod, fttill, iriawmich 
as blo<!kad« under inodorn conditions must be 
couducUxl ftt a distanco from onerny ports, 
tho American rule that tiwi*»oa outside li'rri- 
tiwial wators was a gnwt international common 
was inconsisUmt witii the maintenance of an 
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effective blockade. Whatever claim a neutral 
had to trade with belligerents on the American 
view, he had an undoubted right to trade with 
another neutral, but the right of overseas 
trade between say America and Holland 
would have made impossible any effective 


Ckssertion of its rights, in order to make that 
blockade effective, the Covenant in effect 
abolished the right of any neutral to serve both 
Qod and Mammon, to get the commercial ad< 
vantages of free trading in war, and while other»H 
were fighting to maintain the rule of law, to 



blockade of Germany or of any Power that had 
a neutral neighbour with a sea-frontier. When 
the United States entered the war she saw that 
the strict theory 8f the “free se^ “ was un- 
workable. And as blockade was one of the 
instrviments to be used by the League for the 


succeed to all the advantages of others* trials 
without having done anything itself to attain 
that end. In futme, under the Covenant every 
member of the League is bound not only itself 
to have no intercourse with an offender against 
its authority, but, so far as it can, to prevent 
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anyone else having any iiitorco\irso. There 
was no subject in which Americans at the 
beginning of the Conference wore more in- 
terested than this of the freedom <>f the sea. 
To many Americans, England’s “ navalism ** 
was the counterpart at sea of Oerman militarism 
on land. But the time came, after the famous 
Article 16 of the Covenant had been drafted, 
when President Wilson could trutlifully say 
to the American jounialists that the old con- 
troversy was obsolete. It might survive in 


Perhaps the most important work done by 
America in Europe after the Arinistic<* was 
that of Mr. Hooveu*, in what may bt^ called th»' 
reconstitution of tlie supjdy of food and of 
raw materials to Kurop<». This work properly 
l)elongH to a history of the peat^e ratluM* than 
of the war, but some brief note should bo 
taken of the work done by this remarkable man. 
It W'as Mr. Hoov’er who organizetl the rt^lief work 
done by the Americans in Belgium from 11)14 
until they entensl the w’ar. The W’ork was 
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small wars in which the League f.ook no interest 
and had no policy. But those “small wars” 
are not ordinarily tliose in whicli sea power 
or the laws of war at sea assume any imporlance. 
On all important wars, the fjoague would have 
a .policy, and in these w’ars — t he only wars in 
which naval power plays any f)art — there will 
be no neutrals, and therefore there can bo no 
dispute between belligt^naits and neutrals about 
their respective rights in the groat common 
of the sea. 

As a contribution to Anglo-American friend- 
ship the impcytance of having this ancient 
ground of quarrel removed has not been siifli- 
ciently realized. Unfortunately, ittit value de- 
pends entirely on America’ .s meml>ership of 
the League and on her willingness to take her 
share in the enforcement of its policy. 


conspicuously suc(jessful and carried out in the 
face of much obstruction from the Gt^rman Army 
of occupation. One of the .shortest and best- 
known speeches of the war wiis that made by 
Mr. Hoover aftta* thtj Armistice, in reply to a 
reqiiost for an interview by Baron von dcr 
I.iancken and Dr. Keith. The speech was 
telegraphed. It ran : 

You ciiu duacriho two iind u half yoara of Hrrogaiuw 
towards otirsolvcs luid cruelty towards the Belgians in 
any language you may seloct, and tell the pair personally 
to go to hell, with my eompliments. If I have to deal 
with Germans, it will not he with that pair. 

When the United States came into tlie war, 
Mr. Hoover was recalled in 1917 to take the 
post of Food Controller in the United States. 
The harvest of 1917 had iftHm below the average, 
anti there had boon a groat drain of America n 
foodstuffs before her declaration of war. 
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FIBLD-MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG LEADING THE BRITISH EMPIRE TROOPS 
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America was not ready immediately to take the 
field with a largo army, and all that she could 
do was to send aupplios of war materials and 
food to Eiu*ope. I’heso last could only be 
forthcoming by the exercise of volimtary 
abstinence by the American people, and this, in 
some w^ays the moat imaginative of the services 
rendered to tiio Allied cause, was accomplished 
imder Mr. Hoover’s administration. During 
the twelve rnontiis ending July, 1918, America 
exported to Allied coimtries 10,000,000 tons of 
food. No less remarkable was Mr. Hoover’s 
success in dealing with profiteering, wliich had 
been rampant in America. He succeeded in 
reducing prices — the packing houses’ profits, 
for example, were got down to 7 } per cent. — 
and at the same time he increased production, 
the normal yield of 720 tnillion bushels of grain 
rising to 920 millions in 1918. In March, 1919, 
ho was appointed, by the Supreme Council of 
Paris, Director-General of American Relief 
Administration in Europe, and twenty millions 
were allotted for this purpose. With him worked 
Sir William Goode, representing the British 
Government, Major FilUoux the French, and 
Captain Caetani the Italian, and of their work 
Mr. Hoover spoke in terms of the greatest ad- 
miration. From the Armistice up to August, 


1919, upwards of 10,000,000 tons of foods tuiTs 
hud been shipped to Europe, three and a half 
millions in relief of Central and Eastern Europe, 
the rest to Allied coimtries. Mr. Hoover 
diagnosed the economic problem of Europe in a 
remarkable Memorandum which was published 
in the August number of the British National 
Food Journal. He summed it up in the phrase 
“demoralized productivity.” He calculated 
that in Europe some 15 million families wore 
receiving unemployment allowance in one form 
or another, and were being paid by constant 
inflation of the currency. The .population of 
Europe was 100 millions greater tlian could bo 
supported without imports, and must live by the 
production and distribution of exports. But 
in production Europe was not only far bolow 
the war standard, but below the maintenance 
of health and life. He noted a great relaxation 
of effort, the reflex in many cases of physical 
exhaustion, the reaction from the mental and 
physical strain of the war. He criticized the 
continuance of the blockade — owing to the 
slowness of the Conference’s wotk and the un- 
certainty that prevailed to the very last moment 
whether Germany would accept the terms of 
peace ; and while '-relief was a necessary 
temporary measure of relief, the maladies of 
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Europe could only bo cured by incroiised pro- concluded, it was the duty of the West to put 

ductipn and the most rigid avoidance of waste. forth every possible o«ort to ti«le Eurof>o over 

public or private. Every experiment in tliis period of temporary ecouoinio difliculties. 

Communism had resulted in a diminution of But without the fulfihnont of these coiulilions, 

production. “Whatever the economic theory the effort is hopeless. 

or political cry, it must embrace the maximum In these words, wo hav«' the eetiiioinio 

individual effort ; for there is no margin of counterfoil of the political principles for wliich 

surplus productivity in Europe to risk revo- the President contemitvl at the Ponfenaice. 

lutionary exixni mentation." To stimulate pro- In France, as iii England, the delays of tin* 

duction the limitations in the reward of the Oonft'rence.the lackof pul)li(‘ity,and thegeiu'ral 
actiuil producer must bo avoided. ignoraiuM^ of the motive's of the !iegotiators 

Production could not iiicreaso if |)olitical in- and of the relation of the issues to curn'iiT 

competence continues the blockade, embargoes, politics, produced a str<»ng reat'tioii from the 

censorship, mobilization, large arrnios, navr^s, earlyetilhiisiasm. 'riiis reaction was at first, even 

and war. Mr. Hoover promised that the Western inon‘ marked in England than in Franet*, and 

Hemisjdtere would approacli the question it is not ieeahle that tht* Fretu'hC h'neral Elect ions 

assistance during a certain temporary period h(‘ld in tlu' autumn of 1019, produced the same 

with a high sense of human duty and sympathy, sort of n^sult as the English ( ItMieral Elc'ctions, 

but urged that the service would be best per- held before thi' ( ■onf»*n*iief' U'gaii sit. Tii 

formed by the iusistonee that its ai<l wotild not France, hovvt'ver, th*‘ issue at thi^ elections wn.s 
be forthcoming to any country that did not not so imieh t lu^ work (*f t he Confeit'iiee as the 

resolutely set in order its internal tiiianeial and labour probkan, and the decisive n'pudiation 

political situations, that did not <iovoto itself to of ol«l pacifists and of tlu^ exlrenv s('mi- 

thoincreaseof product ivity, that did not curtail Bolshevist |>oli<y of Fn'neli labour |)oliiieians 

consumption of luxuries and the expcaaliture raistsl no ])resumplion that the' Kreneh people 

u|)on annaments, aial diet not cc'iise hostilities, approveel so whole-heart eslly of tin* r 'suits oft h<' 
arul di<l not treat its neighbours fairly. Peace' Oonlere'iie'e* and st ill le'ss e)| its me'tloels. 

If these conditions weuo eoniplie'd with, he M. Oleme'neeau uneleuihteelly siiftercel in peipu- 
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larity in the interval between the Armistice 
and the conclusion of the Peace. At a 
critical point in the discussions, when it was 
doubtful whether the Frtmch demand for 
security would }>e satisfied so far as it actually 
was, an anarchist assassin greatly increased 
M. Clcmenceaii’s popularity and influence in the 



THE ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE 
M. GLBMENGEAU, FEBRUARY 19, 1919. 
Seven pistol thott pierced the motor oar, and a 
bullet atruok M. Glemenoeau, lod|intf in hit 
thoulder. 

coimcils by an attempt to murder him. On 
February 19, as the French Premier loft Ids 
house to drive down to the Foreign Office, one 
Cottin emptied a llrowning pistol into the car. 
One bullet struck M. Clemenceau. Co n’ost 
rien, ce n’cst rion,'* he said, as ho walked back 
to his house, loaning on the arrn of an orderly 
and the bullet, which entered bolow the shoulder- 
blade, had not touched either the lungs or the 
spine. But any wound is a serious matter 
for a man of M. Clemenceau’s years, and 
his indomitable spirit, though it increased 
admiration, must have b<3en the despair of 
his doctors. After the attempted assassina- 
tion, the presentment of the French case 
seemed to gain adherents, and Cottin did 
a service to France of a kind that he did not 
intend. After the ratiflcatioii of the Peewje 
Treaty, M. Clemenceau was a candidate for 
the Presidency in succession to M. Poincar6, 
but he was beaten by M. Deschanel on the first 
votes and M Deschanel was elected. M 
Clemenceau’ s defeat was duo to a combination 
betwo('n M. Briand’s party and the Socialists, 
with some elements of the Right, discontented 
with what wore regarded as the two great 
concessions that M. Clemenceau had had to 
make at the Conference. But in any case, so 


pugnacious and trenchant a statesman as M. 
Clemenceau is not of the type which attracts 
the majority of votes in a contest that is apt 
to turn more on the fewness of a man’s enemies 
than on the number of his friends. 

The Peace Treaty came into operation at 
4.15 on Saturday afternoon, January 10, 1920. 
By the last clause of the Treaty it was required 
that the ratifications should be deposited in 
Paris, and that the Treaty should come into 
force as soon as a procis-verhal of the ratifica- 
tions by Germany and three Allied Powers 
had been drafted. 13y January, among the 
great Powers Germany, Italy, Great Britain, 
France and Japan had all ratified. The 
.signatures were placed opposite the seals of 
the |>lenipotentiaries, h('aded by that of 
(.lomeneeau, followed by those of Mr. Lloyd 
George ; Signor Nitti ; and Baron Matsui for 
Japan ; Baron v^oii l^ersner signed for Germany, 
adding the ]>hrase : “Acting in the name of 
file German Empire and in the name of all the 
States composing it, imd of eacli one in par- 
ticular.’’ Thus Che Great War with Germany 
ended. The date on the procds-verbal was 
6.15. In fact, it was signed at 4.15. The 
signing took place in the Clock Room of the 



THE ARREST OF THE WOULD-BB 
ASSASSIN. 

French Foreign Office, where the full meetings 
of the Conference were held, and the ceremony 
was all over in three minutes. 

The United States did not ratify the Treaty, 
and some account must be given of the reewsons 
for this, incomparably the greateffc disappoint- 
ment of the Peace. President Wilson, though 
he did not get his way on many matters, took 
a very important part in shaping the Treaty 
It was based throughout on the assumption 
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( hat the United States would take a prominent 
y)art in working the Covenant of the League and 
in supporting the territorial and military 
settlement, and if Europe had known when 
the Conference opened that this help from 
America might not materialize, the Treaty 
might, and probably would, have taken a very 
rlifferent form. What were the causes that 
led to this disappointment ? The tirst and 
inost important no doubt was that 
Treaty became the subject of controversy 
between the parties, which might have been 
avoided had Mr. Wilson associated with him 
ut Paris some prominent mcmbt^rs of the 
Republican party. Still, party spirit could not 
have kindled so fierce a flame if the Treaty 
had rft>t pi^bvided it with inflammable material. 

On September 4 Mr. Wilson oy^ened, at 
(/olumbus, Ohio, a tour of campaigning on 
))elialf of the Treaty. He defemled the League 
of Nations os the only conceivabh^ arrangement 
vi'hicli would prevent the sending again of 
American citizens abroad to fight in Europe. 
If it was not to bo this arrangement, what 
arrangement would his critics suggc^st to sc'cure 
t he peace of the world ? It was, he said, a 
case of put up or shut up.” He d<’*scribed 



. M. MILLERAND. 

French Prime Minister, 1920. 

the devastation produced in France and Belgium 
by the German invasion. He defended the 
Severity of the terms to Germany on the ground 
that they were just, and that the German 
people were resporifeible for what their Govern- 
ment did. He spoke with powi‘r and con- 
viction, and his arguments produced an evident 
effect on American public opinion. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr Wilson was taken ill in the middle 


of his campaign and even now ho is not suflic- 
ieiitly recovered to take an aedivo part in 
politics. Thus t he Tn'aty was deprivtHl of its 
most powerful champion in the Ihiited States 
just at the tune when his advocacy was most 
needed and might, if it c^)uld hav'e been con- 
tinued, have produced a reaction in its favour. 



1 M. DKSGHANEL. 

French Preiident, 1920. 

Thme is a long history of constitutional 
eontroviTsy between th(? Senait? and the 
President in the deyiafiment of foreign affairs, 
and more particularly in tlie shaping of t reaties. 
If the^ rrcuty liadbcHMi as unimport.ant as it was 
important, it might still, in the circuinstanccm 
in which it was concluded, count on having 
to run the gaimthd of strong criticism in th«» 
Henale, and Mr. Wilson, by not taking prominimt 
Rcpublitians mon? into his confidc'iice, had made 
it certain that the old constitutional quarrel 
Ixdween the Senate and the President would 
be exploited to the full. A tre^aty, in order to 
bo ratified, requires the support of two -thirds 
of the members of the SenaU^ present wlam the 
vot<> Is taken. There are 96 Senators, of whom, 
when the Treaty camo under discussion, 49 
were Republicans and 47 Democrats. On 
November 19, 1919, the American Senate 
refused to ratify the Treaty as it stood by 63 
.votes to 38. From that momtmt the only 
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qiK'Ktiofi was how niiioh modification tho 
Senate would insist on, and whether the Vresi- 
dent would accept the amendments that they 
mad's or consider that rather than accept them 
it would Ix^ best to hold the Ti'eaty up until 
after the next Presidential election had enabled 
the country to pronounce its own Of>inion on 
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VISCOUNT GREY. 

British (Temporary) Ambassador to the 
United States, 1919. 

its provisions. Senator TamIj^c, tho leadt*r of 
the Hepublican party in the Senate, proposed 
to accept the Treaty, subject to some fifteen 
reservations, and as these reserv’ations throw 
a great deal of light on the workings of American 
politics in regard to the Treaty it is h<*lpful 
to give some account of their substanc(\ 

It was fiixt to be a (*ondilion of ratification 
that at least three out of tlie four ]>rincipal 
Powei*s should accept the reservations made 
by the lJnite<l States. The third reservation 
was that the Unifi'd States should “ assume 
no obligation to preserve the territorial inde- 
pendence of any other country, or to interfere 
in controversies between nations, or to employ 
the military and naval forces for any purposes, 
\inloss in any particular case the Congress, 
which under tho Const itution has the solo right 
to declare war or cuthorizo tho employment of 
the military and naval forces of the United 
States, shall by act or joint resolution so 


determine.” This reservation, it will be oT). 
served, is a constitutional one, and is inspircMl 
not by dislike of the provisions of the Treaty 
but by the fear that the Presid^t might abu.s«? 
his great power as head of the exec*uti\ c. 
This same fear dictated tli» fourth reservation 
that no niandate should bo accepted except 
by tho action of Congress. Tho sixth reserva- 
tion refused to accept arl)itration or the author, 
ity of any outside body on the Monroe Doctrii!^, 
Clause 21 of tho Covenant, expressly insei fe( I 
to moot American sensibility about the Monroo 
Doctrine, and providing that ‘^nothing in 
tliis Covenant shall bo deemed to affect the 
validity of . . . regional understand ings, like the 
Monroo Doctrine,’' did not satisfy the Senates 



SENATOR LODGE. 

Who led the Opposition in the United States to 
the terms, as drafted, of the League of Nations. 

critics. A seventh reserve declined to accede 
to the ai'rangements of tho Treaty with regard 
to Shantung, which were undoubtcnlly unfair 
to China, and an eighth assorted the right of tjie 
Senate to revise the list of names of any Ameri- 
cans appointed to discharge any functions 
under the Treaty. A tenth reservation re- 
quired an Appropriation Bill to authorial tho 
incurring of any expenditure for the League of 
Nations, tho eleventh reservation donie<l tho 
right of tho League to control the armaments 
of the United States against their will, tln' 
twelfth demurred to the compulsory boycott 
of Article 16 of the Covenant against the 
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iiatlonalH of a ( 'ovonnat -hreakinj^ State \vlu» 
rosidoil Nvitliiu the riiitcil Stati's, and tie* Iasi 
rofusod t o tie bound by any ananjjjeimaita which 
allowed votes to the Mritish Dominions as well 
as to Clreat Jb'itain. 'Duse I’oservations an- 
all of them important, but it is not true ttiat the 
adoption of any would kill the 'I'lvaty. Tla* 
most serious, perhaps, is the last ; and havin^r 
‘Jfiven the Dominions national status and a 
rij^ht to vote in the Lea^^ue meetings a right 
they have fully earned by the work that they 
have ilone in th"' war — this iMiuntry could in 
no ease consent to a cancellation. Ihit tJie 
bulk of th*' reservations an^ ins|)ired not by 
dislike or fear of the authority ol the League, 
but by tlr» desire to control the unfettered dis- 
cretion of the ex(‘cutiv«\ Tliey are passages 
in the donieatie anxi constitutional history ol 
the world, and need not. if handled with care, bar 
Ameriea's participat ion in tlu* great work of 
maintaining international |)eaee. 

Lord Orey, ,^f Kallodon, who was appointed 
British AmbaHsador at Wadiington in 1910. 
wrote to 77##* TlnkPA^ shortly after his ret urn to t his 
country, a letter in which he sought to interpret 
America's position to the wvn ld. .\lt hough his 


views were un'sen, as he wasiareful to state, as 
those of a |)ii\ate indix idiial, and not ol an 
Ambassador, the greatest importanc-f* attaidies 
to theni.^and his ajguments an- a wholesome 
eorreetixe to the view that was hastily taken 
that the action of the Senate hail kilk-d the 
'rieaty and ruined all hope of Ana*riea*s assist 
ing in the great work of the Li-ague. He 
points out that hehind the action of the Senate 
there is a long tradition of abstention from 
fon-ign and parlieularlv from Knropean en- 
tanglements. k'veii foi- nations whieh hii\e 
been us.'d to Kuropean alliances the League of 
Xatioiis is felt, to be <1, new ik-partuie. 'riii- 
is still more true for the Lnited States, whieh 
ha ' hitherto held aloof from all outsid** a.lli 
aiiees. ' He analyses the (-oust it ul ional eonfliet 
lict ween I he St nai - and t he executive, and shows 
that und-M* the rniteil States (Constitution it 
would lx- possible, if the (Covenant stands, for 
the President in future yea?s to eoinmit t he 
rnited Statc-s tioough the .\meriean r<‘pre- 
sr-ntatix e on tlie l/ ague to a |)olicy of w hich the 
legislatun- fuight at tl^at time disapprove, 
'ria- lontingeney. Lord dn-y thiid^s. eould imt 
arisi* in this country, when' the cxn-utive is in 
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(>l(>sor touch with INirliamcnt, and can be 
turned out at any moment. Ferlukptt Lord 
Orcy ij^uoruH unduly the great distrust tliat 
ppev’-iiils ev(>n here of the aofiou of the exe- 
cutive, particularly in foreign affaii*s. But 
at any rate tlu' danger, wliether it be gr<‘at 
or small licrt*, is far greater in the United States, 
\vheit» the power of the President, during his 
term of olli<?e, d<jes not d«'j)end on the voU\s 
of Congress : and htjrd (Irey is fully justified 
in- warning us not to r(“gard serious constitu- 
tional objections on the |)art <jf the Senate as 
evidences of a s(dfish or hostile spirit, lie 
acknowledgers, further, that it is only natural 
for the United States to object to a system 
of vot ing which seems to give to Great Britain 
and the Dominions six votes to the American 
one. “ Our object,” ho says, “ is to maintain 
the status of the self-governing Dominions, 
not to secure a greater British than American 
vote ; and we have no objection in principle 
to an increase in the American vote.” Lord 
Grey continues : 

It would be a mtidake to nuppose that the American 
people are proparod ()r wisli to \N'ithdraw their iiifluemM' 
ill world alTuirs. Americans dilTor among themselves as 
to whether they could or ought to Inivo <?nft'ro<l tiu' war 
sf)oner than they did. It is noil her necessary nor profit- 
able for foreigners to discuss this point now. What i.s 
common to all Americans nii<l to all foreigners wlio know 
the facts is the unselfish, whole-liearted spirit in which 
the American nation acted when it came into the war. 
'L’he immediate adoption of compulstiry military scTvi<M*, 
and even more the rationing of food and f\iel in those 
millions and millions of households over sucli a vast area, 
not by compulsion, but ])y purely voluntnry action, in 
response to an appeal which had ito compulsiou behind 
it, is a remarkimle and even astonishing example of 
national spirit and idealism. 'Diat spirit is still there. 
It is as innoh part of tho nature and possihilitios of the 
American people as any «>lher characteristic. It is 
not possible for such a spirit to play B\ich a part as it did 
in tho war and then to relapse and bo extinguished 
altogether. It w'ould bo a grt*at mistake to HU})pose that 
because the citizens of tho United »Statcs wish to limit 
obligations they therefore propose to t hemselves to play 
a small jiart in tlio League t)f Nations. If they enter tho 
I^eague as a willing partner with limited obligations, it 
•nay well be that American opinion and American action 


inside the League will be much more fruitful than if they 
filtered as a reluctant partner wlio felt that her hand 
had been forced. It is in this spirit, in this ho|)e. and 
ill this expectation that I think we should approadi, 
and are justified in approaching, consideration of Aincri- 
<^an reservations. I do not deny that some of them an- 
material qualilicatioiis of the League of Nations as drawn 
up at Paris, or that they must be disapfioiiiting to thosr 
who arc Siit isfied wit h t hat Covenant as it stands, and uw 
oven proud of it ; »nit those who have had longest 
experience of political affairs, and eH|M‘«rially of treaties, 
know best how often it happens that the* difficulties 
which sooin most formiilahle in unticipat ion and on pa{)cr 
never arise in prueiioe. I think this is likely to bo part i 
fularly true in the working of the League of Nations, 
'rite ditlleiilties and dangers which Americans foresee in n 
will probably never arise or be felt by them when they 
arc tmeo in the f^eaguo, ami in tl»e same wm> the weaken 
ing and injury to the League which some of its hc.\st 
friends apprehend from the American reserval ions, would 
not he fedt in prnctic^e. If tho outcome of tho long 
cunitroversy in tho iSenate lias l>een to offer cooperation 
in the ianigue of Nations, it would ho tho greatest; mist i»}o> 
to refuse that cooperation hoeauHc* of the eonditious 
nitiiched to it ; and when that cooperation is Mci‘t*ptod. 
let it not ho accepted in the spirit of pessimism. The 
most vital considerations are that the rqiiro-soiiLative.*- 
should ho ap|K)inted to tin* Uouncil of the Ia*agnc of 
Nations liy all tho nations that art; memh»*rs i»f the 
Utuuicil, that those representatives should ho men who 
are inspired by the ideals fur which we entered the war. 
and that these repn^sentativos should he instrueted aud 
supported in that same spirit of ixpiity and freetlum hs 
the (Jovornments and piihlie opinion of tho count rie> 
who are now partners in peace. If that bo the spirit 
in wliicli the (Unincil of tho League of Nations tleals with 
tho husiia'ss that comes before it, there need be no feat 
that the representative of tho United States on that 
(.Vniticil M ill not tak<< a part in realr/ing the hojies M'itli 
M'hich tho League has been founded. 

If tho League of NutioiiH were to fail to work, 
tho greater part of the labourK at Piiris would 
have been wawtetl, and Ainericftii cooptn-ntion. 
if not nbsolutely indispenHalih^ to the success 
of tho Lengue, is in tho highest d(>gree desirable. 
Tho work of the Conference in Eastern Europe 
ha.s been justly critieizyd, but the si'ttlejnent 
in the* VVT>st and, above all, the Covenant nf 
the League, should be assured of permanence; 
and in encouraging us to go on lioping for 
.*^110008.8 .and explaining the American po.si 
tion. Lord Grey has done a v(*iy great jniblic 




CHAPTER CCCXVI 


THE SETTLEMENT IN EASTERN 

EUROPE 


Axlied Policy towards JUjssia — ^Tue JiuLLiorr Mission — Prinkipo — M u. Lloyd George’s 
Views The Poles and Danzig — Baltic States- — ^Tue Territorial Changes in Austria- 

Hungary — Reparation and Disarmament — The Bolshevist Revolution in Buda-Pest 

The Adriatic Problem- - D’Annunzio’s Raid on Fiume -Tre Buloarian Treaty. 


T !HE last chapter of this History 
descril>ed the settleinf'nt in Western 
Europe more particularly as it 
aiTected France, and tlio next and 
final chapter will deal witJi the settlement of 
the old Ottoman Empire. This chapter deals 
with the settlement on the Eastern front 
(including the ISaltic and the Adriatic) of the 
Central Alliance. Tlie subject is not only com- 
plicated in its detail, but politically dilTieult, 
for the history of the settlement, 18 mouths 
after the Armistice, is still in tlie making and 
involved in some of the keenest controversies 
of our day. Within the scope of this chapter 
fall the hotly disputed question of Allied policy 
towards Russia; the Baltic settlement and 
the revival of the old State of I’oland, with 
wliich is connected the grave general problem 
^f the future relations between Gennany and 
Russia ; the dissolution of the Aastro -Hungarian 
JBmpire, which was not the doing of the Treaty 
but already an accomplished fact when the 
Treaty came to bo framed, and made it neces- 
sary for the Conference to redraw the whole 
map of South-East Europe, to call into existence 
a new Northern Slav State of Czocho* Slovakia 
and a Southern Slav State in which the Serbs 
are united with their kinsmen of Bosnia and 
Croatia and the Adriatic coastline. In atliition, 
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th(‘ boundarios of Rumania had to bo ext/onded, 
and there was tlie dillicult three-party dispute 
in tlie Adriatic to settle, as well as the future 
l)oundarios of Thilgaria in Macedonia and in 
Thrace. 

It is oh^vious that such numc^rous and com- 
plicated problems can bo discussed in outline 
only within the compass of a singlo chapter, 
and a deficiency rath»T than an excess of detail 
is to be preferred, provided that the main issui^s 
of policy are clearly brought out. The object 
of tills chapti^r, then, is to take a gtmeral survey 
of the probhan and to provide a f<!W eluos by 
whieli the readt^r can explom for himself the 
vast wilderness of details. 

The first and most important clue is thcj 
policy of the Allies at Versailles towards Russia. 
At the Armistice the Gen nan Armies were 
pushed far into Russia, but tli<; defeats on tho 
Western front and th^ revolution at home had 
completely disorganized them, and though it 
was a corulition i)f the Amdstico that they wi^n? 
to stay wh<u*e th<‘y were until they were recalled, 
it is doubtful wJiether their olucers at this time 
had any control over them. At any rate, they 
fell back rapidly before tho weak Bolshevist 
forces, and by tho end of ]Febniary, ID 19, they 
had abandoned all Esthonia to tho Russians. 
Apart from tho Germans, thf?re were no 
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organiased forces at this time to oppose the 
Bolshevists^ and the fear in most minds was 
that they might infect the Baltic States and all 
Poland with their revolutionary ideas. Had 
they had no preoccupations they might in the 
first few months of the Armistice have been 
able to overrun all Russian Poland. But they 



SKETCH MAP illustrating the advance of the 
Bolshevist troops. 


had many other things to think about. Over 
large parts of Russia there was famine, not 
because there was any shortage of food in the 
country, but because transport had completely 
broken down, and the fai^ers, who hated the 
Bolshevist Government, had set up a virtual^ 
food blockade of the towns. In addition, the 
Bolshevists wore in a state of war with Finland, 
and there was at Archangel an Allied force. In 
the South of Russia was Denikin with a “ white *’ 
army, and in the East was a great army under 
Koltchak based on Omsk. Although the Allies 
had been fighting with Koltchak against the 
Bolshevists in Siberia, and had an army at 
Archangel and in the Murmansk, they wore 
there not because they wished to take sides in 
Russian politics, but in order to re-establish 
the “ Eastern front,” which had broken down 
since the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. Now that 
Germany had fallen out of the war and the 
military reasons for our action in Russia had 
disappeared, we were left without a clearly 
defined policy. There very general nervous- 


ness lest Bolshevism should spread, and though 
the absence of Russia from the Oonference was 
felt to impedr its authority, there could be no 
question of admitting to its councils a Govern- 
ment that was not only stained with crime, but 
was fundamentally out of sympathy with the 
ideals of law which the Allies hope to establish. 
It was in these circumstances that Mr. Lloyd 
George Erst raised the question of the policy thatg 
the Conference ought to pursue towards Russia 
We have the minutes of the Conference at the 
Quai d*Orsay on January 16, 1019, in the 
papers which Mr. Bullitt, a member of the 
stafi of the American Peace Commission in 
Paris, put before the Senate Committee, and 
one passage, in spite of its length, Js wgrth 
quoting, not only for its intrinsic interest, but 
also because these are the only minutes of the 
proceedings at the Conference that have been 
made public. 

Mr. Lloyd Goorgo atatod that there seemed to be three 
possible policies : 

1. Military Intorvention. It is truo that the Bolsheviki 
movement is os dangerous to civilization as Gennan 
militarism, but os to putting it down by the sword, is 
there anyone who proposes it ? It would mean holding 
a certain numl)or of vast provinces in Russia. The 
Germans with one million men on their Kastern front 
only hold the fringe of this territory. If he now proposed 
to send a thousand British troops to Russia for that 
purpose, the armies would mutiny. The same applies 
to U.S^ troops in Siberia ; also to Canadians an*! French 
as well. The mere idea of crushing Bolshevism by a mili- 
tary force is pure madriess. Kvon admitting that is 
dune, who is to occupy Russia ? No one can conceive 
or understand to bring about order by force. 

2. A Cordon. The second suggestion is to besiege 
Bolshevik Russia. Mr. Lloyd George wondered if those 
present realized wliat this would moan. From the 
information furnished him Bolshevik Russia hiis no corn, 
but within this territory there are 150,000,000 wornoa 
and children. There is now starvation in Fetrogrod 
and Moscow. This is not a health cordon, it is a death 
cordon. Moreover, as a matter of fact, the people who 
would die are just the people that the Allies desire to 
protect. It would not result in the starvation of the 
Bolsheviki ; it would simply moan the death of our 
friends. The cordon policy is a policy which, as humans 
people, those present could not consider. 

Mr. Lloyd George asked who was there to overthrow 
the Bolsheviki 7 He hud been told there were three men. 
Denikin, Koltchak, and Knox. In considering the 
chances of these people to overthrow the Bolsheviki, he 
pointed out that he had received information that 
Czecbo-Slovaks now refused to fight ; that the Russian 
Army was not to be trusted, and that while it was true 
that a Bolshevik Army had recently gone over to Koltchak 
it was never certain that just the reverse of this would 
not take place. If the Allies counted on any of these 
men, he believed they were building on quicksand. 
He had heard a lot of talk about Denikin, but when he 
looked on the map he found that Denikin was oooupying 
a little backyard near the Black Sea. Then he had been 
told that Denikin had recognized Koltchak, but when he 
looked on the map there was a great solid block of 
territory between Denikin and Koltchak. Moreover, 
from information received, it would appear that Koltchak 
had been ooUeeting members of the old regime around hiik. 
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GENERAL 

and would aeom to be at heart a monarchiat. It appeared 
that the C*ooho-Slvak8 wore fin<ling thin out. The 
sympatWee of the Cxeoho-Slovaka are very democratic, 
and they are not at all prepared to fight for the restora- 
tion of the old conditions in Russia. 

Mr. Uoyd George stated that ho was informed that 
at the present time two -thirds of Bolshevik Russia was 
starving. 


DENIKIN. 

Institutions Tof Bolshoviki are institutions of old 
Czariat r6gimo. ‘ This is not what one would call creating 

anewworlrl. n 4 - i 

3. The third alternative was contamed m the Bniisn 
proposal, which was to summon^ these people to Baris 
to appear before those present, somewhat in the way 
that the Roman Kmpire summoned chiefs of outlying 
tributary States to render an account of their actions. 

2 / 2-2 
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PRINKIPO. 


Mr. Lloyd George pointed out the fact that the 
argiiiiiont might be haihI that there were already hero 
certain repreBOntativea of these (jSovemmonts ; but take, 
for inBtance, the coHe of Saxonoff. wlio claims to 
represent the Government of Omsk. As a matter of 
fact Sazonoff cannot speak from personal observation. 
Ho is nothing but a partisan, like all the rest. >Ie has 
never been in contact, and is not now In direct contact, 
with the Govornincnt at Omsk. 

It would bo manifestly absurd for those who are 
responsible for bringing about the Peace Conference to 
come to any agreement and leavo Paris when one- half 
of Europe and one«half of Asia is still in flames. Those 
present must settle this question or make fools of them* 
selves. 

Mr. Lloyd George referred to the objection that hod 
l>een raisoil to permitting llolshovik delegates to come 
to Paris. It had boon clainiod that they would convert 
Franco and England to Bolshevism. If England becomes 
BolMhovist, it will not be because a single Bolshevist 
representative is permitted to enter England. On the 
other hand, if a military enterprise wore started against 
the Bolshevik, that would make England Bolshevist ; 
and there would bo a Soviet in London. For his part, 
Mr. Lloyil George was not afraid of Bolshevism if the 
facts are known in England and the United States. The 
same upplie*! to Germany. Ho was <;onvinoed that an 
educated democracy can he always trusted to turn tlown 
Bolshevism. 

Tho sub jc'ct again discussod on January 2 1 , 

and a modification of tho original proposal was 
adopted by which, instead of coming to Paris, 
the Bolshevist delegates to moot the other 
Rus.sian groups at Prinkipo, an island in the 
Sea of Marmora. M. Clemencoau did not 
conceal his dislike of the proposal, but gave 
way in tho interests of unity. According to 
Mr. Bullitt, tho French Foreign OfTice oom- 
raunicatod with tho Ukrainian and other anti- 
Soviet Govemmonts in Russia, oncouraging 
them to refuse the proposal. However that 
may be, the manner in which tho proposal was 
launched destroyed any chance that it would bo 
adopted* Tlio ropA^sentatives of the anti- 
Soviets in Paris were not consulted bofoi*ehand 


and the Soviet Ciovemment of Russia first 
h(>arfl of the proposal through tfie nowspapei*s. 
The atmosphere was so unfavourable that the 
proposal was allowod to drop for the time being. 
It was revived later. Tho Prinkipo Conference 
was to have begun on P'ebruary 15, and about 
that date Mr. Bullitt left Paris for Russia on a 
somi-official mission from the American r<*pn * 
sentativos. Ho had discussed possible terms 
both with them and with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
secretaries, and he brought back with him not 
only a report on tho general situation in Russia, 
but also a draft project of peace which ho said 
that Lenin had undertaken to accept provided 
that the Allies made tho proposals not later 
than April 10. Tho Americans, according to 
Mr. Bullitt, agreed that it was highly desirable 
that peace should be made on this basis. Mr. 
Lloyd George, on the other hand, was nervous 
about public opinion in Kngland. Aeconiiiig 
to Mr. Bullitt, Mr. Lloy<l George wished that 
some report could l>e made by a prominent 
Conservative who was above suspicion of 
.sympathy with Bolshevism. Then tho woild 
would be brought to a better frame of mind. 

He then said, “ I wonder if we could get Lansdowii«* 
to go ? Then ho immediately corrected himself and 
said, “ No, it wo\ild probably kill him.” Then ho saiJ, 
“ I wish we could send Bob Cecil, but we have got to keep 
him for the League of Nations,” And l»e said to Smuts. 
” It would he splendid if you could go, but you ha^% 
got tho other job ” — ^which was going down to Hungary. 
Afterwards he said that he thought the most desirable 
man vras the Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Robert Cecil’s 
brother ; that he would be respectable enough and well 
known so that when he came back and made the same 
report it would go down with British public opinion. 
Mr. Lloyd George then urged mo to make public iny 
report. He said it m'Os absolutely necessary to have 
publioity given to the aotual conditions in Russia, 
which he recognized wore as presented. 
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Mr- Lloyd George has denied this ronversa- 
tion. But it is obvious that Mr. Bullitt wont to 
Russia in circumstances which implied that he 
was to be disowned if t hat was more convenient, 
and Mr. Bullitt had no grievance in this matter 
either against Mr. Lloyd George or against Mr. 
Wilson. Although Mr. Lloyd George advised 
the publication of the report, Mr. Bullitt failed 
to get any member of the American Commission 
to take the responsibility of sanctioning pub- 
lication of the report and the proposals that ho 
had brought back, and Mr. Wilson, when the 
matter was referred to him, said that he did not 
want them given out. It is evident that 
whatever they may have thought of tho Bullitt 
•proposals on their merits, iKnther Mr. JJoyd 
George nor Mr. Wilson was willing to take tho 
responsibility for them. Tho main rt^ason was 
that the military situation had completely 
changed in Ru.sflia. Early in tho year the 
Bolshevists, woak as they wore, wore .stronger 
than anyone else in Eastern Europe. By April 
Koltchak had crossed tho Urals and was 
carrying ovorytliing before him. In tho follow- 
ing month his left was near Samara, his centre 
was threatening Kazan, and his right was 
almost in t-ouch with the Allied forces at 
Archangel. Earlier in the year Mr. Lloyd 
George had been seriously alanned l>y the 


Labour opposition to the British military 
operations in Northern Russia, but in April the 
outcry amongst his own supporters against the 
policy of negotiation seemed much more 
serious, and, of course, if Koltchak was going 
to overtlirow the Soviet Government it would 
be tho gravest of blunders t(i recognize the 
Bolshevists. Ho ix?tunicd to England and 
made a speech in the House of Commons on 
April 16. Ho denied that there was any 
question of recognizing tho Bolshevists. 1 1 
has never been discussed. . . . Tho Bolshevist 
(jUjvernment has committed groat crimes against 
Allied subjects which have made it impossible to 
rocognizt^ it, oven if it were a civilized Go vein - 
ment. And the third reason is that at this very 
moment they are attacking our friends.” Thi^ 
Russian “ loyalists ” had done great service* 
to tho cause of tho Allies in the war by their 
constancy. ‘ ‘ They are oiTori ng a n^al n ^sistan ci ' , 
and since wo asked them to take this step, since 
wo promisod support to them if they took this 
step, and since by taking this stand tlu^y 
contributed largely to th<^ triiunph of the Allies, 
it is our business to stand by our friends.’* At 
thus time tho Prime Miiiist<^r bolk^vod that 
Bolshevism had not long to live. ” Wlien 
Bolsliovism as wo know it, and os Russia to Jut 
sorrow has known it, disappc'iirs, then tho time 
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will coino for another effort at re-establiHhing 
peace with Russia, but the time is not yet.” 
Mr. Lloyd George was constant in his deter- 
mination to withdraw our forces from Arch- 
angel at the earliest possible moment. For the 
rest he wavered between recognizing the 
Bolshevists, giving active support to the anti- 
Bolshevist loaders, and the cordon,” the three 
policies that ho had outlined in January in the 
speech at the Quai d’Orsay. And he leaned 
to ‘one or other of these policies according as 
victory inclined to the Soviet Government or to 
its opponents. Koltchak was acknowledged by 
the Allies in April, about the time when 
tho Vrinkipo proposals were dropped. No 
sooner had he been acknowledged than his 
defeats began. By the end of July his anny 


had been driven back to tho Urals. Profiting 
by the concentration against Koltchak, and 
wishing also to relieve the pressure upon him. 
General Denikin won a number of signal 
victories over the Bolshevist troops in Southern 
Russia, and at one time was within a couple of 
hundred miles of Moscow. But the Bolshevists 
hold him, and continuing tho offensive against 

f 

Koltchak, re-entered Siberia and captured 
Omsk in November. Koltchak K*tired on 
Irkutsk. Between Omsk and Irkutsk Czech 
troops captured by Russians during the war, 
freed by tho Treaty of Brest-Litovak but 
unable to reach home, were echeloned along tho 
line. The Bolshevist troops demanded the 
surrender of Koltchak, which the Czech ti^oops^ 
refused, but later, with the authorization of 
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OMSK: KOLTCHAK'S ARMY EVACUATING THE TOWN. 


General Janin, the head of the Fixinoh Military 
Mission, they handed hiin over to the Provisional 
Government formed at Irkutsk. This Govern- 
ment was overthrown by a Bolshevist revolution, 
and on February 7, 1920, Koltchak was shot 
by the orders of the Bolshevist Military Junta 
at Irkutsk. 

General Denikin’s offensive began in May,1919. 
In the middle of that month tlio guns at the front 
could bo heard at Novo Tcherkask, near the 
mouth of the Don river, and the whole of the 
rich mineral basin of the Donelz was in the 
hands of thQ Soviet Government. At the end 
of the first week in Juno the Donetz basin had 
been recovered; on the right General ^Vh’angel 
had won a no less notable victory and was within 
70 miles of Tsaritsin, on the Volga, and there luid 
been victories hardly less remarkal)le on his left. 
A month later Denikin’s armies held a front 
some 1,200 miles long and the population behind 
their advancing line numl>ered 20 millions. At 
the beginning of August Poltava fell, Odessa 
was occupied on August 25, and Kieff at the 
beginning of September. '^I’hree weeks laU^r the 
Bolshevists were developing an attack on his 
right, but the capture of Kursk on September 2 1 
brought Denikin within 2 80 miles of Moscow , and 
the capture of Orel early in October brought 
him within 200 miles of Moscow. By this time 
the Bolshevist attack on the right wing had been 
definitely checked. This was the higli-water 
mark of his success. In Novemlx^r the Bolshe- 
vists began a strong attack on his centre and in 
the middle ’hf December Denikin’s anny was 
in full retreat. Kieff w^as lost on the 1 6th, and 
before the end of tho yt>ar the Bolshevists had 
again entered the Donetz basin. Tsaritsin and 
Taganrog were both lost in the first week of 


January, and in tho following month the wiiolo 
of his conquests had crumbled to nothing Tho 
causes of the defeats were partly military and, 
it is just to admit, partly tho excellent lead* 
ing of tho Bolshevists, and still more tho energy 
with which Trolzky devoted himself to tho re- 
organization of his broken armies. But still more 
important w'ero the political causes. General 
Dcuiikin was a sincere patriot and not without 
democratic and liberal instincts, but ho hod no 
real political ability, and ho was surrounded by 
men who |>rejudiced his cause and revived tho 
popularity of tho Bolshevists. A clu'ck b(doro 



ADMIRAL •koltchak. 

Shot by order of the Bolshevist Junta at 
Irkutsk, February 7, 1920. 
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Moscow was to be expected considering how 
rapidly Denikin had advanced, but if the political 
reorganization of the recovered districts had 
boon well done, the check would not have led as 
it did to wholesale defections. Denikin was 
defeated mainly by his political failures — behind 
his lin(‘S, not in front of them. By April, when 



GENERAL YUDENITCH. 

Commanded Anti-BoUheviet forces in Russia. 

(leneral Denikin came to England, the Bolshe- 
vists had recovered all European Russia except 
the Crimea, where General Wrang(d kept on the 
struggle'. 

Meanwhile, by the end of September, 1919, 
the last British soldier had been withdrawn 
from Archangel, which, held for a time by a 
Constitutionalist Government under M. Tchay- 
kowski, was abandoned to tho Bolshevists in 
the following February. Throughout tho 
summer the British Navy had been blockading 
tht* Bolshevist ports in tho Baltic, and in 
Octolx^r, 1919, when Denikin was at the 
h ight of his successes, an attempt wfwjmade to 
reach Petrograd by General Yudeniteh at the 
I rad of a force based on Heval. General 
Y udonitch was a soldier of great distinction, and 
his enterprise, which began with excellent 
prospects of success, carried him on October 17 
to Tsarskoe Selo, some l^nilos from Petrograd. 
He got no farther, and at the end of tho month a 
Bolshevist thrust against his right^flank en- 


dangered his line of retreat and forced him to 
fall back towards Esthonia. Here, again, the 
caust^s of the failure were as much political as 
military. In August a provisional and anti- 
Soviet Russian Government had been fonnrd 
for the provinces of Pskoff, Novgorod and 
Petrograd unrler M. Lianozoff. This Govern- 
ment agreed to recognize the independence of 
Esthonia, and in return tho Esthoniari Army was 
to cooperate with General Yudeniteh in an 
attempt to recover Petrograd. There is no 
doubt that a real entente between Finland, 
Esthonia and General Yudeniteh would have 
commanded suHicient force to capture Petro- 
grad. But, as with Koltchak, Finland and 
Esthonia distrusted the Russian constitution- 
alists and their help amounted to very fittle* 
more than a benevolent neutrality. It was the 
political basis of the enterprise that was at fault. 

This series of defeats had their e’fpect on 
Allied policy. Mr. Lloyd George had aban- 
doned the l*rinkipo project partly from con- 
siderations of domestic policy but mainly 
because in tho spring the Bolshevists were 
thought to bo on tho eve of a complete military 
collapse. But during the summer tho Labour 
Party, which was bitterly opposed to any 
entanglements in Russia, seemed to be steadily 
growing in power, and its protests increased in 
volume. The alanning condition of tho national 
finances agcun brought fresh objections on tlie 
ground of expense. The money cost of our 
policy in Russia from the Armistice to the end 
of October, 1919, was nearly £80,000,000. Of 
this suni £27,126,000 went on military opera- 
tions in Murmansk and Archangel, on the 
maintenance of our anny in the Caucasus, 
and on naval operations in tho Baltic and Black 
Seas. Tho cost of our assistance to the Rus- 
sian Armies, which took the fonn of muni- 
tions of war and some technical Services, was 
£17,386,000, of wluch about £8,600,000 went to 
Koltchak, £7,776,000 to Denikin, and the rest 
to the Baltic States. These were considerable 
figures, and there were no political assets to 
put against them. And when tho Bolshevists 
in the summer and autumn made their remark- 
able military rally Mr. Lloyd George decided 
that his first thoughts had been best and that 
we should be well advised, not only to cease 
direct military operations on our <fwn account 
in Russia, but also to withdraw our financial 
support from the Russian Constitutionalists. 
The announcement of the now policy was made 
by the Prime Minister at tho Guildhall banquet 
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in November. Ho reviewed the changes in 
the military situation, and said that ho 
“drt^aded an interminable series of swaying 
campaigns, devastating a country which is 
essential to the prosperity of the world. 

The world cannot afford it.” There could bci 
no peace until peace was established in Hussia. 
And he went on to recall his early efforts in 
February and to express the hope that t he time 
was not far distant when they might l>e renewed 
w ith better prospects of success. He ileveloped 
t hese ideas in a speech on November 17 in the 
House of Commons, remarkable botli for tlie 
vigour with which he attacked Bolshevism and 
for the persistence with which he argia d that 
wo could do nothing effectual to eojnl)at it. 
Two ftays before Mr. James O’Orady. M.P., had 
left for Copenhagen to negotiate with M. JJt- 
\'inoff, representing the Soviet Government, for 
the exchange of war prisoners, civil and mili- 
tary. It was widely believed that he was going 
t o talk about otlier matters besides t h(^ exchange 
of prisoners, and on January l(j it was an- 
nounced in Paris that it had been <le<‘ided to 
raise the blockade of Hussia and to give facilities 
to the Russian cooperative organizations to 
import goods in exchange for grain, flax and 
other commodities. These organizations wen^ 
entirely under the control of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and though the Allies persisted that they 


would not enter into direct it>lations with that 
Govermnent, a i3oIitical Ix^ycott obviously 
could not bo kept up for long with active com- 
mercial intercourse going on. Our policy in 
Russia was one of tlie [irincipal subjects dis- 
cussed at the Pt*ace CoriferiMice in London in 
J ebruary, 1920, and on the 24th of that month 
a Memorandum was published defining the con- 
clusions reatihed. Tho first conclusion was f hat 
” if the States bordmingon Soviet Russia w(*n» 
to ask tlie advice of t)ie Supreme Council.” it 
could not take the responsibility of advising 
them not to inalo' peaiu*, and still less to pursue 
a policy of aggri'ssion towards Hussia. 'riie 
secontl conclusion was that the Council could 
not enter into diplomatic i-elations with the 
SovMc^t (joverniiusit ‘‘ until they have arriv*sl at 
the conv'icti(ui that Bolshevist horrors have 
come to an (‘nd, and that the Government of 
Moscow is ready to confonn its m(‘thods of 
diplomatic conduct to those of all civiliz si 
(.»ov(u*nments. ’ Tt wiis evid<‘nt from ciu*tain 
observations made by Mr. Lloyd George in 
Parliament a fortnight earli(«r that, so far as 
he w^as concerned, that conviction w'^as not far 
off. ” There is no doubt ,” h(^ thcui said, ‘‘ that 
the Bolshevists in thtdr n^advance havi' learned 
a great deal from the blunders they committed 
the first time, and t hey an!i not n'peating th(?m 
to the same extent and alir^iating the popula- 
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tions.*’ Tho refusal to enter into direct diplo- 
matic relations with them was probably no more 
than a concession to the French, mado in tho 
full expectation that it would prove to be 
untenable and would have to be withdrawn 
later. The third conclusion was that it was 
highly desirable to obtain impartial infonnation 
on the pre^sent conditions in Russia. Tho 
Council noted with satisfaction that the Inter- 
national Labour Bureau was proposing to send 
a Commission of Investigation to Russia, but 
thought that tho inquiry would be still more 
authoritative if it were mado under tho super- 
vision of the Council of tho League itself, and 
accordingly invited the League Council to take 
action to that end. 

Such, in the barest outline, is the history of 
Allied relations with Russia from the Armistice. 
From the first there was a conflict of opinion 
between tho British and French Prime Minis tc rs. 
Mr. Lloyd George was early convinced that ovir 



MR. JAS. OTIRADY, M.P. 
Negotiated with the Representative of the Soviet 
Government of Russia for the exchange of 
prisoners. 

best policy was to make peace with tho Bol- 
shevists, and if he recoded from that policy 
from time to time it was for tactical reasons of 
domestic policy or because he thought' that 
their opponents in Russia might win. He 
waited on tho course of military events in 
Russia but made no serious attempt to in- 
fluence them, and he had to disguise his real 
policy by a succeision of devices framed to 
conciliate opposition at home or in France. 
On the other hand, France was interventionist 


from tho outset. But the mutiny of the 
French troops in Southern Russia convinced 
her that there could bo no question of taking 
an active part in the civil war in Russia, and 
her policy therefore was to combat Bolshevism 
by cooperating with its enemies in Russia and 
organizing tho border States against it. France 
in 1919 indulged hopes of the early triumph of 
Koltchak and Denikin, and when their reverses 
came, recognizing that the only chance left 
was to organize the border States, she devoted 
herself to tho improvement of tho Polish Army, 
and in the meantime was satisfied if only the 
Allies refrained from recognizing the Soviet 
Government. Hence the necessity which Mr. 
Lloyd George felt himself under, even to the 
end, when ho had a strong ally for his policy in 
Signor Nitti, of camouflaging his real views of 
the best settlement. The fai\^8 of Allied 
policy in Russia wore not duo to the fact that 
one course of action was adopted rather than 
another. It is probable that a very small 
amount of material force thrown into the scale 
at the right moment on behalf of Koltchak or , 
Denikin or Yudonitch might have overthrown 
the Soviet Government; perhaps consistent 
moral support without wavering would alone 
have sufficed. On the other hand, the policy 
of peace with the Bolshevists, though not 
reconcilable with the duty acknowledged by 
Mr. Lloyd George of standing by our friends 
who had been loyal to us in the war, might 
have eased the situation and enabled tho Allies 
to effect a speedier, though it could not have 
Ix^en a lasting, settlement. But actually what 
the Allies did wa« to pursue several policies at 
one time, and to disguise their real meaning 
from each other and from their own people. It 
was this vacillation and confusion of distinct 
policies that made failure certain and per- 
plexed people at home here, as in Russia, 
making friends of no party and onoftiies in all. 

But tho failure in Russia was bad not only 
for Russia and our relations with her, but also 
for the border States in Europe and Asia^ 
Evidence of the mischief that it did will be 
forthcoming in the next chapter on the TurkisJj 
settlement. But the evidence was no les^ 
flagrant in Europe. Any policy that was 
founded on a clear principle might have had 
some chance of doing good. * But a policy of 
mere expediency, variously camouflaged from 
time to time, did much to destroy faith in tht> 
League of Nations and to revive those concep- 
tions of RealpolUik which had made the war » 
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M. LITVINOFF (wearing glaasei) AND OTHER RUSSIANS AWAITING 

DEPORTATION. 

Litvinoflf olalmed to act as Representative in London of the Soviet Government of Russia, but was 
deported for abusing his position for propaganda purposes. 


and which the war, inori hijjx^d, had over- 
thrown for ever. 

It remains now to trace tho sottlemcnt that 
was made of the border countries on tho 
marches between Russia and Genuany; and 
first of tho new Eastc*rn frontiers of Oennany 
drawn by the Treaty of Vei*sailles. 

Tho arrangements as t(^ tlio Western frontier 
of Germany have be(*n describ'd in tho last 
chapter. 

Article 27, Section 7, of tho 'i'reaty of Ver- 
sailles defines in detail the iwnv Kaderu frontier 
of Germany to the new State of I’oland. Hero 
(unlike tho west, wliere no real German terri- 
tory was annexed) tho great province of Posen 
was transferred from the Gennan sovenugnty 
to form part of the new State of Poland. Tho 
arguments for the creation of a new Poland 
were very strong. Tho old Polish State had 
been partitioned by an alliance in which 
Prussia was tho most active niemb<?r, and there 
could bo no doubt that the Polish nationality 
was still vigorous and deserved recognition on 
the principles laid down by Mr. Wilson. In 
Poland “real-policy” was in agreement with 
the ideals formulated by President Wilson In 
1 


his history of tho war GoiK'ral lAidondorff 
expounds at some length th(» interests of 
Gennany on her Eastern front- and t he measures 
that lieVould take to socun^ thi'in. lie argued 
that Gennany's e(*onomic vitals were so near 
her political frontiers that they needed some 
protec^tive c!ov(^ring. 1 1 is idea was to creaks 
a number of butler Stahis, of which Poland 
should be tho chief, botwfU'ii Gennany and 
Russia, this nt»w Poland to 1)0 formed out of 
Russian and Austrian Poland but not to include 
German Posen, to bo nominally indeptuideiit 
under an Austrian or a (h'rman Prince, but 
really subject to (Jermany and a tool of hfT 
world policy. Russia, t-oo, when she (mk^red 
Poland, proclaimed that her objf'ct was tho 
lilx*ration of the country, though she, like 
Germany, never made it clear how far tho new 
Poland was to bo really indep<aident and 
whether it should include tho Russian share in 
the spoils of the old partition or bo restricted 
to the German and Austrian spoils. She, too, 
realixf-'d the value of a buffer State between 
herself and Germany. > It was natural that 
France should do the same. She had an old 
tradition of friendship with Poland, and now 

272—3 
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that her alliance with Riwsia had disappeared 
sho wishrd it to bo replaced by a new State in 
Eastern Europe, friendly to herself and capable 
of diverting Germanji^s energies from a too 
exchisivo attention to the Western front. 
Ideals and interests alike counselled the 


creation of a new buffer State of Poland be- 
tween Germany and Russia. Finance had par- 
ticular reason to fear that Germany might 
seek to revive her old power of mischief by an 
alliance with Russia. She had narrowly won a 
war in which Russia had been a very powerful 
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The famous pianist ; Prime Minister of the new Poland, January 1919. 


ally. Hut if Hussia were in futuro to bo an 
ally of (lomiany’s hor sooond afato would bo 
wortio thon tho first. Against this dangor 
Poland was to bo an insuranco, and in ordor 
that tho now Stato should bo a soiirco of 
strength and not an additional rosponsibility 
sho naturally wanted tho now Poland to bo as 
largo and powerful as slu? could bo ina.d<*. 

ITrifortunatoly, poinilations do not sort 
thomselvos out in a way that inakos f.ho appli- 
cation of political principlos easy. It would 
havo- i.)oon more oonvoniont if tho Polos had 
b(ien niunorically sfrongor in Hast Prussia 
and the Gormans in Wt^storn J’russia. The 
reverse, however, was the cas(», and an 
£^lditional coinplicafion Danzig, the port of 
a West Prussia in which the IVjlos w’oro in the 
ascendant, was pn'doininanf ly Gennan. It 
was one of tho Wilsonian prirnriplos that a 
nationality shoulrl. not bo denied its natural 
access to the sea, but Danzig could not bo give’ll! 
to Poland without putting a large Gennan popu- 
lation, estimated at thn^e millions, under an 
alien rule. For that n^ason the British Prime 


Minister r(‘joctod tho roporf. of the Polish 
Oommitfoo assigriing to fh(^ now l*ohind not 
only Pos<‘n and Wt'st Prussiii, in which tlie 
Polos w'om in an indisputable majerity, liut 
also tho port of Danzig. On f lio ot lier hand, 
without Danzig Poland \vn.s dcuiicul its natural 
port, and the (Nunnuttee therefore refuwd to 
modify its n*coinm(‘ndationH. Eventually a 
<;oinpromiso was n^ichi-d by whieli Danzig 
was madc» a F roe t^ity, to bo placed under the 
proti'ction of th(' Tioaguo of Nations, tlv Allies 
engaging to negotiate a tn*aty between Polainl 
and the City, giving Poland without restriction 
tho fw'o us(? of all w’at('rvvays, wharves and 
docks at Danzig, and providing that the foreign 
relations (»f tlu^ city shouhl bo under tho (;on- 
trol of P«)land. Tho Free City of Danzig 
included a territory on both banks of the 
Vistula about 20 rnik's scpiare. East Prussia 
was divided into two parts, tb<^ northern 
half being loft to Gennany, tho allc>giaT)Co of 
tho southern half (inchidi^ig tlu^ towns of 
Marienburg, Alk^nstcin arid ’’rannenburg, when^ 
Hindenburg \vr)n bis groat vir'tory) to l>o 
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dociflod by a plebiscite of all adults, men and 
women, of 20 years and over. Germany was 
also deprived by the Treaty of Memel and of 
a considerable tract of country behind it. 
The resultant map of those countries is certainly 



GENERAL JOSEPH PILSUDSKI. 
Provisional President of Poland, 1919. 


v^ery remarkable. First there comes a narrow 
coast line of Polish territory just west of Dan- 
zig, connected with Posen by a gradually 
widening bridge of territory known as the 
Polish Corridor.” Then farther east comes 
the Free City of Danzig with its territory. 
Then farther east again, a strip of coast- 
line whoso allegiance lias to be settled by 
vote. Then the Gennan province of East 
Prussia, with its capital Kbnigsberg, then a 
narrow strip of territory about Memel which 
is to b(j Polish, and then begins l-iithuania. 
So difficult is it to reconcile natural economic 
frontiers with racial divisions. There was 
much protesting against the total separation 
of East Prussia from the rest of Germany, 
but it did not avail, except perhaps to assist in 
the insertion of a clause providing for the 
transit of all traffic to and from German East 
Prussia across Polish territory without un- 
favourable discrimination. That a military 
eye must look with disfavour on this territorial 
settlement goes without saying, and the narrow 
Polish corridor between the sea and the interior 
seems almost to invite a hostile combination 


between the enemies of Poland. It is certain 
to have a strange military history in the future. 

These do not exhaust the terrii,x>rial changes 
in the Eastern German frontier. South of 
Breslau, and between that place and Cracow, is 
a large pear-shaped district, part of the old 
province of Silesia, in which the inhabitants 
under the Treaty are to decide by plebiscite 
whether they will belong to Poland or Germany .• 
By Article 9.3 of the Treaty Poland agrees to 
make a Treaty with the Allied Powers pro- 
tecting the rights of minorities in race, language 
and religion within her jurisdiction, and the 
same Treaty is to ” protect freedom of transit 
anil equitable treatment of the commerce of 
other nations.” The Gorman troops eyacu^ted 
Danzig on January 23, 1920, to the strains of 
Heil dir in Siegeskranz and cries of Auf Wieder- 
sehen. ” Jt was an impressive military spec- 
tacle. For a brief hour at least Danzig forgot 
that it was a free city severed from the Empire. 

. . . The march past was followed by the laying of 
a wreath on Kaiser Wilhelm II. ’s monument in 
the Heumarkt, and an oration by th^Ol^erburger- 
meister from a balcony ifi the main square.” 

Befqre we pass to the Austrian Treaty 
something must be said of the relations of the 
Baltic States to their neighboiurs. In the 
demoralization which followed the armistice 
the German troops retreated rapidly before the 
Bolshevists, abandoned the Esthonians to their 
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tato, and only rallied when they came to Cour- 
land. Here the landowning class are mainly 
German — ^the so-called Baltic barons — and the 
built of the population is Lettish. There were 
at the beginning of 1919 two Governments in 
the country, a Soviet liepublic of Latvia in 
close alliance with Russia and a provisional 
Government, under M. Ulmanis, which was 
anxious to combat Bolshevism and to achieve 
Complete national independence for I^atvia. 


At first the German assistance was useful. 
But when von der Goltz, the “liberator” of 
Finland, took command of an army now 
recruited from an entirely new class of military 
adventurers, the Germans became as dangerous 
to the Letts as the Russians. The ambition of 
the Germans was to turn those Baltic coimtries 
into home colonies, and the reward for their 
service against the Bolshevists was to be the 
grant of land for the German mercenaries, who 
Vould enormously strengthen the political grip 
of the Baltic barons over the country. The 
Allies at Paris were only too glad that the 
Germans should^ fight the Bolshevists, and 
indeed there was a school of opinion which hold 
that the Germans were the best agents not only 
for preventing the spread of Bolshevism to the 
neighbouring countries but for achieving its 


overthrow in Russia. Von der Goltz and his 
new army had no difficulty in forcing the 
Bolshevists back, and they could have takt^n 
Riga, but proforrod to consolidate their political 
positioJi in Western (/ourlaii<l. The policy 
of using the Gi^rmans against the 13olsheviHt<s 
was ItMiding straight to fhi^ establishment of a 
new German Baltic province and to the sub- 
version of tlu'* hard -won L<n>tish liberties. It 
is allegetl on good authority that the Berlin 


Government was an accomplice of the designs 
of von der Goltz, and it was only after the Allies 
had delivered Koveral ultimatums and finally 
threatorifKl to r(»iinposo tlie blockade on 
Germany, that it insisted on the withdrawal 
of the German troops and agreed to the appoint- 
ment of an Allied Commission to 8ui)erintond tlie 
withdrawal of the German troops from Lithuania 
and Courland. It was those Baltic troops who 
gave such trouble later in the Kaj^p Putsch. 

The Allies never concerned themselves with 
tl •• Eastern frontiers of those Baltic States, 
but encouraged them to make their own peace 
with the Bolshevists. A great deal of advice 
was tendered on the need of a common policy 
between Esthonia, I^itvia^ and Finland, but 
unity of policy was never completely oc-hiovod. 

The lack of a clearly defined Allied policy 
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towards Hiissia inado tho first yoar of the now 
Polish Stato a very troubled one. Had tho 
Allies settled the Russian problem betimes, 
they would have boon pai l ios to the settlement 
of the eastern frontiers of Poland. As it was, 
after a year’s desultory war with Russia, Poland 
completely failed to arrange teims of peace with 
her, and negotiations were broken off early in 


1920 . Rut these events belong to tho history 
of Poland that Ls now in the making ratlu'r 
than to tho story of the settlement. The fault 
of the Allies was that, though they called Poland 
into existence, they contribitted so little to tho 
settlement of her problems. 

Wo pass to the Treaty with Austria. Austria 
liad many friends in this country, and there was 
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no great popular indignation with the part that 
she had taken in bringing about the war, the 
general idea being that she had been the dupe 
of Gorman ambition and not a willing partner. 
Moreover, throughout 1917 there had been an 
undercurrent of negotiation with Austria for a 
settlement, and though those conversation.s had 
led to nothing AustHa liad sliowii a certain 
willingness to peace which made some anxious 
to give her considerate troatincut. T)\o first 
question before the Allied Powers in ndaticai to 
Austria wm whetlvu* she had a claim to 
especially lenient treatment owing to her 
conduct before and during the war, and whether 
that claim, supposing it wore admissible, could 
be reconciled with the claims of others. On 
J;}oth •points the Conference was compelled to 
decide against Austria. In the Nott^ accompany- 
ing the text of the Treaty sent to the Ausl.rian 
delegates# at St. Gennain there was a letter 
which reviewed the apologies for Austria and 
rejected them. It pointed out that the 
Idtimatum to Serbia was no more than an 
insincere excuse for beginning a war which the 
late autocratic (hjvermnent in Vienna, in close 
association with the rulers in Germany, had 
long prepared, and went on to quote the 
presence of Austrian guns at Liege and Namur 
as ovidonco of this preparation. “ 1 fad the 
people of Austria,” it continued, “in the years 
procoding the war ondoavoured to curb the 
militarist and domineering spirit by which the 
Hap8biu*g Monarchy was animated, hail they 
made any effectual prot(»st against the war or 
refused to assist their rulers in prosecuting it, 
some attention might now have been paid to 
this plea. But the fact that the war was 
acclaimed on its outbreak in Vienna, that the 
people of Austria were its ardent supporters 
from the start to the finish and that they did 
nothing to dissociate themselves from tho policy 
of their Government and its Allies until they 
had been beaten in tho field, makes it clear that 
according to any cariOii of justice they mu.st 
be held to bear their full measure of responsi- 
bility for tho crime which had brought such 
misery on the world.” 

But even if tho guilt of tho Austrian people 
liad boon less clear than it was, tho dissolution 
of the Austrian Empire was a political necessity 
in view of thjj principles of the Allies. It was 
an “ancient and effete autocracy,” which had 
continued to exist only because it maintained 
the supremacy of tho Giu’inans and Magyars 
over the majority of the inhabitants. If that 


ascendancy continuod to be recogiiisuMl the 
Allies would betray the objects for which they 
had fought the war. Tho non-(k?riuaii anil 
non-Magyar inhabitants of tho Empire had 
already broken away, and auy settlement must 



M. ULMANIS. 

Prime Minister of the Provisional Government 
of Latvia. 

recognize tlieir national rights. If tho punish- 
ment of tho Austrian Empire seemed greater 
in a tottritorial sense than that of (lermany, 
tho reason was that it liad less intrinsie merit 
to justify its survival. The prime object of 
the Conference, then, was to abolish racial 
ascendancy in tho Empire, and to confiiin in 
their rights of nationliood the Poles, the Ozoclis, 
and the Yugo-Slavs. A secondary ohjeirt was 
to draw the now boundaries with some regard 
to military and economic security. Tho Allies 
at Paris wrangled about most subjects in issue, 
but apart from tho settlement of tho Adriatic 
territories there W'os no serious diiTerenco of 
opinion either as to the lirinciplos of tho 
Austrian settlement or as to their application. 

The Treaty defines thi> frontiers of Austria 
with Italy, with the new statos of Czcclio-Slova- 
kia, with Yugo-Slavia (doscrib<?d in the Treaty 
by the cumbrous name of tho Serh'(>reat- 
Slovene State) and with Kumania. I'he 
changes made are complicated, and the reasons 
for them are sometimes strategical, soinetiines 
historical, and fiometimes ethnographic. The 
following is a simimary of the changes and of 
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PRESENTING THE TREATY OF PEACE TO THE AUSTRIAN DELEGATES* AT ST. GERMAIN. 
Dr. Renner, head of the Austrian delegation, speaking. He is standing in the foreground. 
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• the reasons for them. The mass of geographical 
detail with which the changes arc overlaid in the 
Treaty is hero suppressed for tlio purposes of 
clelirness. 

The old frontiers of Italy towards Austria 
were unfair for two reasons. They included 
within Austria districts like the Trentino, 


some 250,000 Genuaus of tlio finest |M‘asant 
stock. This part of the 'freaty lias hc'en much 
criticiz hI as an infraction of the principle that 
national frontiers should correspond as far as 
possible with racial divisions. The justitication 
of a cession so extensive, if one is to be fouiul, 
must bo military. In the debate in the House 



THE AUSTRIAN DELEGATES LEAVING THE GI^ATEAU OF ST. GERMAIN. 
Dr. Renner carries the Treaty in a portfolio. 


which wore indisputably Italian in their popu- 
lation ; and, secondly, they wert^ unfavourable 
to Italy in a military sense. In part icular the 
great wodgo of the Trentino thrust into Northern 
Italy severed the plains of Lombardy and Venice 
and greatly increased the diflicnity of Italian 
defence. Even if the population of the Tren- 
tino had not been dominantly Italian, this 
strategic injustice would have had to be re- 
medied. The Treaty not only gives the 
•whole of the Trentino to Italy, but draws the 
new frontier of Italy as far north as the Hrenner. 
%and continues roughly in that latitude as far 
as the Dreiherm Spitz, from which point it trends 
in a south-easterly direction along the crest of 
the Camic Alps towards Klagerffurt. Roughly 
about one-third of the Austrian province of 
the Tyrol is assigned to Italy, and though in the 
Trentino region the population is Italian, there 
are in the portions of the Tyrol ceded to Italy 


of Lonls it was argued that a sound strategic 
frontier for Italy could have been found with- 
out including so largi' a Gennan population ; 
and that is the view also of Mr. Soto n- Watson. 
But according to Lord Miln<‘r military opinion 
was unanimous that nothing south of the 
Brenner gave Italy the stratx>gic security to 
which she was entitled with her two thoasand 
years old history of invasions from the north. 

The new state of Ozecho-Slovakia was formed 
out of Bohemia and Moravia, and the formation 
of this state had thc^ «‘ffect of cutting Austria 
from contact with (h'nnany, except for the 
s^rip of front between Bavaria, the Tyrol and 
Upper Austria. Austria thus became a Ger- 
man promontory stretcliing into a sea of Slav, 
Czech and Magyar populations and connected 
with the Gennan mainland by the istlimus 
of the Bavarian Highlanfls. Czecho- Slovakia 
makes a gn at bay on the north side of this pro- 
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montory, the new eUte of Yugo-Slavia a mtnilar 
bay on the south side, and between them flows 
^the Danube, opening out on to tho plains of 
Hungary at Pressburg, some 30 or 40 miles 
downstream from Vienna. The Conference 
had coasiderablo difflculty with the frontiers 
between Austria an<l Yugo-Slavia at the north- 
western end, in the noighbourliood of Klagon- 
furt. Tho arrangement finally reached wiis 
that there should bo a plebiscite of the inhabi- 
tants to decide whether they should belong to 
tho Austrian or the Yugo-Slav allegiance. Tho 
district was divided into two znin‘s, one to bo 


occupied by Austrian troops, the other by Yugo- 
slavs, and the wliolo was placed under an 
Allied Commission to see that tho plebiscite 
was fairly held. In t he area occupied by tho 
Austrian troops there is only t o be a plebiscite 
if the vote for the other lialf of tho Klageiifurt 
district goes in favour of Yugo-Slavia. But 
though tho frontiers of Yvigo-Slavia are th\is 
carefully delimited on tho side of Austria, tho 
boundaries on tho side of H\ingary are not 
fixed, though presumably they will follow the 
old administrative frontiers of Croatia and 
Bosnia-Her^govina, thus connecting with Ser- 
bia the whole. This new state of Yugo-Slavia 
is a country of rich promise, and its chief fron- 
tier difficulties were with Italy. But this 
trouble will be discussed lator in this chapter. 


Tho Austrian Tmaty draws tho front ioi-s of 
Austria with Hungary in fiotail, but such modi- 
fications as are made art' not important, and 
art* in th<* nature of compensation for the loss of 
Southern Tyrol. On the other hand tho fron- 
tier of Hungary on t he east towards Poland is 
(like tho west«‘rn frontier towards Yugo-Slavia) 
left uudi'tiued. Polaud, iii fact, is mentioned 
only once, arid that incidi-ntally, in the Aus* 
trian dVeaty, })resiunably Iw'cause tho lU'W 
state of Czecho slovakia complidely cuts ott 
Austria from I*olish (lalicia. Tin* easterFi fifm- 
ti<*rs of P(»land towards the Ckraiue again are 


left undetined like her frontiers Upwards Russia 
farther north. This was a (lorollary of tlu^ 
failures and vacillations of our Russian policy- - 
for Poland an inconv(*nient and dangenais 
corollary. 

On tho other liand important changes wore 
made in tho frontiers of Rumania. By Article 
.50 Austria renoimcos all claims to the Duchy 
of Bukovina in favour of Rumania, btit tln^ 
exact oxttait of tho Rumanian sovenjignty in 
tliis direction and of tho cessions to Rumania 
in Transylvania still remains to be detennine<l. 

The general effect of those territorial ri>- 
arraiigemonts then is to create out of Austria 
a new inland state of Czecho -Slovakia islanded 
between Austria, Germany, Poland and Him- 
gary, to mako out of Austria and Hungary a 
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PROFESSOR T. O. MASARYK. 

First President of Czecho-Slovakia. 

new Slav Adriatic stato extending from the 
Macedonian Balkans to the Eastern Tyrols 
and to aggrandize Rumania at the expense of 
Hungary. Hungary shrinks to the land of the 
Magyars — a just punishment for her tyrannical 
policy of racial ascendancy over the Croats, 
Slovenes and other alien peoples. Austria is 
stripped of her empire over non -German race 
and becomes a purely German state. The 
natural fate of Austria would in these conditions 
seem to bo to unite with Gennany. But tliis 
the 'Proaty forbids except with the consent of 
the Council of the League of Nations. Clause 88 
in the Treaty containing this provision runs ; 

The independence of Austria is inalienable otherwise 
tlian with the consent of the Council of the League of 
Nations. Consequently Austria undertakes in the 
absanoe ^of the consent of the said Council to abstain 
from any act which might directly or indirectly or by 
any means whatever compromise her independence, 
particularly, and until her admission to membership of 
tho League of Nations, by participation in tlie affairs of 
another Power. 

This provision has been more discussed than 
any other clause in the Treaty. There wore 
two opposing opinions at tho Conference, and 
the clause as it stands is obviously a com- 
promise between thorn. Ono opinion held that 
Austria, reduced as she was, had no political 
future as an independent Power and that she 
would do best as a member of the German 
State system. The second view, which was 
that of France, was strofigly opposed to this 
i^inforcement of German power. She preferred 



KING PETER OF YUGO-SLAVIA. 

Formerly Kin^ of Serbia. 

an independent Austria which, instead of 
assisting future Gorman ambitions in south- 
eastern Europe, should oppose thorn and act 
as a break on the ambitions of Prussia as 
Saxony did in the days of Napoleon. With 
Austria part of Germany there was a gap in the 
ring-fence roxmd Prussian militarism, and France 
was anxious to see that gap closed. In Austria 
as in Poland, she was anxious to create in 
Eastern Europe tho equivalent of the heavy 
weight of Russia in tho European balance of 
power. English opinion has never quite realized 
how grave a matter to France was the loss of 
the alliance with Russia, which had enabled her 
to lift her head after the defeats of the war 
with Prussia. The clause as it stands accepts- 
the French view until such time as the League 
of Nations was in working order and* Austria 
was a member of it. Then wo should have 
some substitute for tho old balance of power, 
and if Austria then wished to join Germany 
the precautions might, with the consent of the- 
Council of the League, be relaxed. Till then, 
the prohibition Inust hold. But it is a pro- 
visional not an absolute prohibition. 

Austria hod never indicated any desire for 
union with Germany, but Germany had not 
concealed her wished. Paragraph 2 pf Clatise 61 
of the German Constitution had made express 
provision for the participation of Austria in 
the German Imperial Councils. The Coimcil- 
at once protested and threatened to prolong. 
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their occupation of the Rhine bridgohoa(l>i if 
this paragraph were not expunged from the 
Constitution. On September ») Germany pro- 
tested that the paragraph in the (Constitution 
was not inconsistent witli Clause 80 of her 
Treaty by which she agreed to respect the 
. independence of Austria an<l that this indepen- 
dence should be inalienable except with the 
consent of the League of Nations. The clause 
of the Constitution was inoperative except 
with that consent. The German Note also 
complained that the threat to extend the 
occupation of the Rliine bridgeheads was a 
“deeply regrettable act of violence." But on 
September 22 Gk)rmauy signcMl a declaration 
tlui4 all the provisions of the new Gorman 
Constitution wore null in so far as they conflicted 
with the provisions of the 'I'leaty of W^rsailles 
and that “the admission of Austiian repre- 
sentatives to the Reichstag could ordy take 
place after the Council of the L<uigue of Nations 
liad consented. In constMiuence of this corre- 
spondence the prohibition in the Austrian 
Treaty was made more stringent and made to 
cover “participation " in the affairs of another 
I’ower. 

In its provisions for reparation and dis- 
armament the Austrian Treaty ftillows the 
model of the German Treaty very clostdy. 
Universal military service is abolished and the 
strength of the Austrian Army is limited to 


30,000 men, including oOicers, As in the 
(jerman Treaty there are very elaborate pn)- 
visions fixing the composition of an infantry 
division, limiting the number of military 
schools, the manufacture of armaments and 
war material, prohibiting air forces naval or 
military, providing for the surrender of war 
material in excess of the permitted quantities, 
aiul so on. The ex4>ciitiou of all the dis- 
armament claiiscs is t^ntrusted to the control of 
Commissions specially appointed for that 
purpose by the Allied Powers. The Austrian 
warships were to be surrendered, her auxiliary 
cruisers lo l^e disarimul and (‘onverted into 
merchant ships, and all warships under con- 
struction to be broken up. The construction 
or actpiisition of any submarine for any purposi^ 
whatever wtis forbidden. Austria also recog- 
nized tile right of the Allied Powers to bring to 
a military trial those who were aociiseil 4if 
having committe<l attts in violation of the laws 
and customs of war. 

The provisions for reparation, too, followtsl 
those of the German Treaty. Austria acciq>f tul 
the responsibilit y for the loss and damage caused 
to the Allies by the war, but as hi^r ro8ourc(»s 
are not adequate to discharge this liability tlu^ 
Reparation (^^mmission was to determine for 
her as well as for Germany what she sliould 
pay. A schedule of payments prescribing th<» 
manner and time of payments, to be complete 
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within 30 years, is to be drawn up by the Re- 
paration Commission, which is to contain repre- 
sentatives of Poland, Rumania, Czecho-Slovakiar 
and Yugo-Slavia as well os of the great Power*;. 
In addition the policy of “ ton for ton ’* enforced 
against Germany is also enforced against 
Austria, and as the whole Austrian toiina^'e is 
much loss than the Allies lost in consequonco 
of the submarine campaigns, the whole of the st'a- 
going merchant shipping of Austria is eschoaterl. 
Further, Austria imdertakes to restore out of 
her resources animals, machinery and equip- 
ment of the Allies confiscated or de^itroynd by 
her in her military operations and ns an 
immediate advance on this repara ion nccoimt 

she undertakes to deliver 6,000 mil i; c6ws, 

• \ 

besides sheep and heifers to th.- Italian, 
Rumanian and Yugo-Slav Governnn nts. She 
also undertakes to restore works of ^art and 
crown jewels taken from Italy by .he Hapsbiirgs 
in the eighteenth century. These and a mass 
of detailed provisions for reparation were 
criticized on the same grounds as the correspond- 
ing clauses in the German Tn^aty. 

It was recognized by the Allies that the 
dissolution of the Austrian Empire must have 
seriotis economic conscrjUuncos, for though the 
political unity of the Austrian ICrnpire was 
highly artificial the eironomic unity of these 
countries was real. I d so happened that Austria 
was economically depeixlent on the provinces 
that ha<l Ix^eii taken fn m her for her supplies 
of food and raw mat(;rial. The whole of her 
mineral we^vlth and her principal manufactures 
were i i Hoh mia, which was now the new State 
of Czecho-'^lovakia ; Poland, Hungary and 
Croatia a ain wore important sources of her 
food supidies. The separation of these provinces 
and thfs destruction of the old Zollverein, coming 
at tliC end of a war which liad caused a greater 
tlestruction of wealth than any previous visita- 
tion in history, was excee^lingly grave. Austria 
became a Republic, and in October, 1919, a 
Coalition Ministry under Dr. Renner w^as formed 
which seemed to have some prospect of perma- 
nence. But the only politics that mattere<l 
for the moment in Austria were the politics 
of getting food to eat and clothes to wear. The 
plight of Vienna in the years following the 
armistice was very ^pitiable. A correspondent 
in Vienna drew in The Times of October 13, 
1919, a moving picture of her sorrows. 

“War, which has loft a defeated Germany 
still a mighty country with potentialities the 
extent of which we cannot gauge, has shattered 

I 
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Austria beyond repair, and left that part of it 
of which Vienna is head bankrupt, bonelosH, 
dissatisfied and inert. And the city itself 
refiects the spirit of the change. Austria is 
‘down and out,’ and Vienna realizes the fact, 
and from the abyss into which the llapsburgs, 
Berchtold, and Co. have plunged their country 
is it to bo wondered at that, many Viennese cast 
their glances towards fusion with Cermany to 
save them from inevitable bankruptcy ? Austria 
sees her hereditary foe, Italy, planting her new 
frontier-posts far within her former territories. 
She watches the birth around her of new and 


cliildren seem to have forgotten liow to laugh 
and play, and poverty and wont haunt the 
streets. There are no local trains, no trams, 
the cafes, restaurants, theatres, and oven 
private houses close at 8 p.m. There is no coal 
for lioating, and even the Bristol Hotel cannot 
offer its guests more than one hot bath a w<'ek. 
Electric light is rtKluctHl to the barest necessities, 
and the standards at night are lit only at long 
intervals. Demobilized soldiers in rags tramp 
the streets, pictmos of misery, bogging as they 
go ; and to remind the V^iounose t.hat they are a 
conquered race, military cars of the Entente 



fuel for fireless grates in VIENNA. WINTER OF 1919-20. 

Poor people who h.ve been eo <..her wood In .he X" ‘ 

preserved fore.t, waitinU for .rem-cers to carry the.r .po.I. to the cly. 


not very friendly States which formerly owtsl 
her allegiance. She has to bog her coal of 
.Toschen, feed her babies on condensed inilW 
from Italy, look to the neighbouring Hepublic 
of Hungary for her bread and moat, and to a 
vindictive Rumania and an unwilling loland 
for oil. 

“Vienna itself is a changed gity. The outer 
shell remains. bSautiful as over : the Stofanstimi 
still raises its proud head as heretofore, the 
palaces still gleam in the sunshine, the Danube 
is still blue ; but the old gaiety is gone, the 
llingstrasse lacks its old-time animation, the 

i 


Powers, flying the flags of thoir nwipoetivo 
countries, dash through the streets using a 
rlistinctivo whistle not ponnittwl to ordinary 
mortals. Italian officers in large nuinlxirs parade 
the Ringstrasse or sip Ersatzkaffeo in the 
restaurants once so beloved of tho Viennese. 

“ And perhaps tho bitterest pill of all is the 
adverse exchange. Tho poun.l sterling, which 
in pre war days was worth 24 crowns, to-day 
commands no ksss than 280, and prices for tho 
Viennoso are prohibitive, A plain luncheon 
for two at. a West-end rostaunint costs 600 
crowns, a carriage to or from the station 100 
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crowiiH, or by tho hour 80 crowns. On the 
Austrian Derby Day 1,200 crowns were asked 
for a fiacre for the day. Ladies' boots cost 
from 500 to 600 crowns per pair, and clothes 
are in proportion. On the poor the high price 
of living falls with increasing severity, and the 
prospects for the coming winter, with the absence 
of coal, arc alarming for tho working classes” 



DR. KARL RENNER. 

Austrian State Chancellor and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, 1919. 


In December, 1919, Dr. Renner, the Austrian 
Chancellor, issued an appeal for help. Child 
mortality had reached appalling figures ; the 
weight of school children between 10 and 12 
years was found to be two-thirds loss than that 
of children of tho same ago before the war. The 
food supplies in the country would only last 
until tho third week in January. The ration 
of meal and bread had been cut down to 3 J oz. 
a week and Austria was living so much from 
hand to mouth that when a grain ship from 
Argentina failed to arrive owing to a breakdown 
tho ration throughout the coimtry had had to 
be cut down by half. Facts like these were the 
burden of most of tho criticism that waa heard 
of th"5 Treaty in this coimtry. The Allies were 
not indifferent. On November 21 the Allies 
had contributed some £10,000,000 in relief of 
distress, of wliich the share of this country 
was £3,500,000. Mc^eovor, this country was 
prepared to do still more, provided that the 
“United States, too, would join with us. “,We 


cannot,” said Mr. Lloyd George on November 
20 and on other occasions, “ assume tho whole 
responsibility for tho work of relief.” But it 
is not fair, as some critics did, at any rate by 
implication, to accuse either Groat Britain or 
her Allies of apathy to suffering. 

Nor, again, is it fair — ^and this was tho best 
reply made by the Govenunont to its critics 
in the House of Commons — to lay the blame for^ 
the suffering on the Allies for the hard Treaty 
that they imposed upon Austria. There were 
two alternatives to tho Treaty. Tho Allies 
might have tried to keep alive the unity of the 
old Austrian Empire in some form or another 
and arrest the dismembennent of the country. 
That would have been a breach with ouFfriends 
in Aiustria, who — and with very good reason — 
were resolved to be content with nothing less 
than complete independence. It was not th(' 
Treaty that dismembered Austria, but Austria’s 
past follies and crunes. The Treaty, in fact, 
tlid very little more, so far as territorial changes 
went, but acknowdedge accomplished facts; 
and to attempt to revei'so them would have 
been to bo false to all the political principles 
professed by the Allies in the war. As for th(^ 
indemnity — and this is a second alternative 
to the policy actually adopted — the Allies 
might have compelled tho new States to share 
with Austria tho reparation for which, as ex- 
members of the Empire, they were, at any 
rate technically, partly liable. But, as Mr. 
Seton- Watson has justly observed, that would 
have been ” a wanton transference of the 
burden from an enemy to Allies, and would 
bo contrary to every canon of justice.” You 
cannot challenge tho economic clauses of the 
Treaty without repudiating the political princi- 
ples of self-determination on which tho terri- 
torial changes are made. 

The Treaty, alike in its political and economic 
clauses, attempts to reduce the risks of in- 
justice. Article 51 runs as follows : — 

” Tho Serb-Croat-Slovone State accepts and 
agrees to embody in a Treaty with the principal «> 
Allied and Associated Powers such provisions 
as may bo doomed necessary by these Powers to ^ 
protect the interests of inhabitants of that State 
who differ from the majority of the population 
in race, languid or religion. 

** Tho Serb-Croat-Slovone State further 
accepts and agrees to embody in a Treaty with 
the principal Allied and Associated Powers 
such provisions as these Powers may deem 
necessary to protect freedom of transit and 

t 
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<»quitable treatment of the commerce of other 
nations.” 

Those provisions, very similar to provisions 
made in regard to Poland, are repeated in the 
sections relating to Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia. They were not popular with the new 
States, who regarded th(*m as limitations of 
their full independence ; and their presence in 
tho Treaty is proof that the Treaty was not 
punitive in spirit, b\it fnuned with a sincere 


desire to establish fair political conditions for 
all ract'8. A whole section of the Treaty 
(Articles 02-09) is given up to similar provisions 
for the ])rotection of tht> rights of minorities 
in Austria itself. Kurtls'r, them are clauses 
binding the new States not to impose restric- 
tions on the exportation of iht'ir products to 
Austria, and in the* case of coal guarantiM'ing 
a minimum ex})ort from Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland. One article goes so far as to invite the 
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old mombei*a of tho Empire to set up a now 
Zollveroin, which may give preference as against 
the Allies themselves. Article 222 runs as 
follows : — 

“ Notwithstanding the provisions of Articles 
217 to 220, the Allied and Associated Powers 
agree that they will not invoke these provisions 



COUNT MICHAEL KAROLYI. 
Prime Minister of Hungary, October 1918 to 
March 1919. 


to secure the advantage of any arrangements 
which may be made by the Austrian Govern- 
ment with the Governments of Hungary or the 
Czecho slovak State for the accord of a special 
customs r<^gime to certain natural or manu- 
factured products which both originate and 
come from those countries, and shall be specified 
in the arrangements, provided that the duration 
of these arrangements does not exceinl a 
period of five years from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty.” 

In the light of these clauses, no charge against 
the Allies could be more unjust than that of 
selfish indifference to the economic con- 
sequences of the political changes made in the 
Treaty. 

The politics of Hungary during the period of 
the armistice were more fjventful than those of 
•Austria. Already, in February, there was 
street fighting in Budapest with tlie Com- 


munists, and their leader, Bela Kun, was 
arrested. The Communists up and down the 
country woro guilty of pillage and arson. A . 
mob broke into the house of Count Andrassy, 
cut a Vandyke out of its frame, and flung it 
into the Danube. The same mob tore down 
13 Gobelins tapestries and cut them up into 
petticoats. The Communist disturbances in 
some places took the form of Chauvinist protests 
against the conduct of the Allied troops in the 
country. There were three Allied Armies — a 
Czech Army in the north, a Rumanian advanc- 
ing across Transylvania, and a Franco -Serbian 
Army in the south-west. And the Magyar 
Governjnent was under some suspicion of 
encouraging these protests for its own purposes. ^ 
It was decided at Paris that a neutral zone 
should bo formed between the Magyar and 
Allied annies, and on March 19 a njte was 
drawn up at Belgrade defining this zone, which 
was roughly about 140 miles wide and 40 miles 
deep, and included the towns of Szegedin, 
Grosswardein, Arad, and Debroezin. The Mag- 
yars were required to withdraw to the west of 
this line, but civil government within this 
district wtw to be exercised by Hungarian civil 
oflicers under Allied control. The Note created 
no presumption of the way in which the Allies 
proposed to draw the future boundaries of 
Hungary, and was designed sokdy in the interests 
of order ; but Count Karolyi aimoimced that 
his Government “ was not in a position to 
recognize the decision of the Peace Conference 
and to assist in carrying it through,” and 
resigned. His Government, doubtless by 
arrangement, was succeeded by a Bolshevist 
Government under Bela Kun. 

The new Soviet Goveriunont in Hungary 
imitated the Russian Soviet in methods and 
objects. The Revolutionary Council decreed 
the socialization of large properties, mines, 
industries and banks ; death penalties were 
proclaimed for all who resisted ; measures were 
taken for raising annies to flght capitalists, 
Rumanian bo jars and Czech bourgeois. On 
March 22 the Entente Missions left Budapest, 
which had become unsafe for them. Among 
tho measures which the So\dot Government 
adopted woro the suspension of all courts of 
justice and their rojdacement by a revolutionary 
tribunal ; tho confiscation, without* indemnity, 
of all personal propeiiy above a certain amount 
(which in the case of men’s clothing was two 
suits of clothes and four shirts) ; abolition of 
religious education in schools, and solution of 

f 
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BELA KUN DRIVING IN BUDAPEST. 


<he housing probloin by a sysh'in of billeting 
the proletariat on tho bourgeoisie. On 'at 
attention was given to propagatnla tlirougli the 
newspapers, but all froo expression of opinion 
was suppressed. A message sent by llela Kuii 
^ to tho Soviet in Berlin declared that “ as 
regards illegitimate children, we have given 
them the air, the light, tho cleanliness, which 
were formerly tho privilege only <»f the cliildren 
of the bourgeoisie ; made tho theatre and kinema 
free and accessible to the children of tho pro- 
letariat, and opened the cultivation of tho fine 
arts to tho proletariat.” In for(‘ign affairs 
Ih'la Kun’s policy was to form a close military 
alliance with Kussia, and the relations between 
Budapest and Moscow were so cordial that in 
April Lenin tolographcd his intention of visiting 
Budapest at tho closo of the elections in order 
to preside at an International Communist 
(vonforonco. Bela Kun also attempted, but 
vvithout SUCCO.SS, to seduce Austria into a 
Bolshevist revolution. 

The Bolshevist revolution in Hungary liad an 
especial interest for Germany, and its fortunes 
wore closely studied by tho reactionaries then*. 
Would it be possible, by doing as liussia di<l, 
t(j have the advantage of Allied vacillations, 
to form a now triple alliance of Kussia, Germany 
apd Hungary, and perhaps to evade somt' of the 
consequoncos of defeat ? If it were possible, 
were the risks of acquiescing in a Soviet Govern- 
ment for the time being, too great J What were 
the chances of recovering power for tho “ old 
gangs” when the Bolshevist n^volution had 
run its course to the inevitable unpopulaiity 
and fall ? Such were tho thoughts that were 
in the minds of tho German militarists and 
0 


reactionaries in tho middle of 1919, and tho 
Bolshevist revolution in Hungary must l>o 
regarded as in tho nat ure of a great ex|x*riinent. 
Had the results boon satisfactory it would have 
been imitated in Berlin, and the Gc'nnan re- 
actionaries would have thrown in their lot 
with the Communis!, s in the hope that when the 
(kmimunists luwi tricked tin* Allies they might 
come back to power on the wave of the reae- 
fioii. 

On April it was annoimced (hat General 
Smuts was on his way to Hungary to iuvesti- 
gato probli'ius arising out of the ariiu'stiee, 
and accounts more or less autfientic a|)peare<l 
in tlie Budapest ru^wspapt'rs. He is said to 
have r<*newed, wit h modifications, tlu^ proposal 
for a neutral zone made liy thi^ Xof-e of March 
19, to havo given an und'U*taking that these 
lines had nothing whafover to do with tho 
permanent frontiers that would be drawn in 
thoTivaty of Pc'ace, and to havo engaged to urge 
at l*aris that before these political frontiers 
were hnally drawn, the rejiresentat.ives of the 
Hungarian (iovernmont sliould he siunmoned 
to Paris to formulate their vic'ws at a conference 
under Allied chairmanship, with representatives, 
of Ozi'cho- Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, and GiU'inan 
Austria. Whatever thi^ tenns suggt^sted no 
agreement was reaijhed. anil General Smuts 



JOSEPH CZERNY (left), Chief of the Cadets 
of Unin, and OTTO KOR^IN-KLEIN, Preoi- 
deni of the Revolulionery Tribuosl under Bele 
Kun. 
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abruptly loft Paris. Military action was not 
(Jiflicult, for thoro wore three Allied armies in 
Hungary (any ono of which was capable of 
occu|)ying the capital), and the country dis- 
trifjts wore hostile to the Soviet Govorimient. 
But Paris hesitated to use force. The Czech 
4inny halted — in the first week of May — some 
50 miles north of the capital, and the Rumanians 
At the same time were on the lino of t he Thoiss. 


Three more months passed before the Ru- 
manians reached the suburbs of Budapest. 
Bela Kun fell on the last day of July, and hi.s 
Government was succeeded by a Socialist 
Cabinet. The Riunanian troops could have 
reached Budapest in May, and the only effect of 
the Allies’ vacillation — the counterpart of their 
policy towards Russia — was to encourage the 
Soviet Govermnent and to prolong its tyranny 



ADMIRAL VOhT HORTHY (in naval uniform with hand uplifeed), TAKING THE OATH 
AS PROVISIONAL CHIEF OF THE STATE IN THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE AT 

BUDAPEST, March 1, 1920. 
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Kun was aft/^rwards placod oii his trial 
for incitement to murd er one Captain Mildn(n\ 
and was afterwards confined in a sanaf oriiun. 

It remains before leaving Austria to discuss 
the problem of the Adriatic. peiha|)s the most 
troublesome of all the qiuistions that came up 
at the Peace Coiift>rcnce. '^fhe diplomatic 
history of this Adriatic question is a- long one 
qgid goes back to t-he agreement of April 20, 
1915, concluded just before the entry of Italy 
into the war. Article 4 of that Tr(‘aty gav<» 
Italy the Trentino and Southern Tyrol, with 
its geographical and natural frontier (the 
Brenner frontier), ns w^oll nsTrii^ste, the counties 
of Gorizia and Gradisca, all I stria as far as 
the ^uafpero. The Treaty with Austria, as 
already explained in this chapter, though it 
was not based on this article, carried out its 
terms. The Austrian frontier east of Klageii- 
furt soon ceases to be contiguous to Italy and 
marches with that of Yugo-Slavia. Thc^re was, 
therefore, no frontier dis{)uto between Austria 
and Italy, for Austria was coni])l(d.cly cut (»tT 
from the Adriatic, first by Italy and then birthcr 
south by the Yugo-Slav State*. There was 
never the slightest question that Istria, in- 
cluding Trieste and Pola, should be ceded to 
■Italy. The difficulty was as to the boundaries 
of the new Italian territory and that of the 
Yugo-Slav State on the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic south of Istria. 

The delimitation in the Treaty of 1915 was 
as follows. Beginning at Volosca, immediately 
to the west of Fiimio, all Croatia, as far as 
llalmatia, was to go to the new Croat -Serb 
State. This coast line included of course the 
port of Fiumo. The whole of llalmatia north 
of Cape Planca was assigned to Italy, the 
southern part including the harbours of 
Spalato, Ragusa, Cattaro, Antivari, Dulcigno, 
and St. Jean de Medua to go to the Southern 
Slavs. Farther south still, Italy was to have 
Valona and a sufficient area i’ouikI it to ensure 
its defence. Durazzo was to be llio port of an 
independent State of Albania. 

Those terms by consent wmu’o exceedingly 
mmfair to the Slavs, and included in Italian 
territory a population tliat w’a.s overwhelmingly 
@lav. The main object of the Ti’oaty was to 
induce Italy to^ enter the wa#, but it soon 
became apparent that, owing to the revulsion 
of feeling which the terms of this Treaty 
caused amongst the Slavs, any assistance that 
Italy was able to give was more than neutralized 
by their intense j^pposition. The Slavs, who 


up to now had haU*d t he Austrian rule, and w(‘re 
ready to revolt, became strong supporters i>f 
the Dual Monarchy, whose cause was now. 
owing to this Ti-caiy, identified wit h the defence 
of tlu'ir national soil. Betwe(*n Italy and t h<^ 
Sout hern Slavs t hi* relat ions hecame exceedingly 



SIGNOK NITTI. 

Prime Minister of Italy, 1919-1920. 

embitk*red. Anxii^us to detach Austria from 
the Central Alliance, and as a means to l.hat 
end the Austrian Slavs from th(*ir allegiaiico 
to Vienna and Budapest, the Allied War 
Council made many efforts to repair the mischief 
done at London by the Treaty of 1915 and in 
July 1917, by the Declaration of Corfu, the 
claims of the Italians and of the Slavs in tlie 
Adriatic seemed to have l>een completely 
reconciled. Thiai followed the defeat of the 
Italian army at Caporotto and the nogotiatiiais 
between Austria and the Entente Pow'ias 
strengthened the desire of the Italians to come 
to temis with the Slavs, and it was the collapse 
of Austria, duo in large measure to the skilful 
political proj^aganda of the Allies, that led to 
(jU.*rman overtures for an armistice and ende<l 
tb'* war. Unfortunately, Italy was able when 
thc» armistice came, to occupy most of the 
territory in dispute and when the Conference 
began at Paris it soon bocaino clear that her 
representatives, so far from being in the mood 
for compromise, were detl^nnin d to insist on 
the full pourul of flesh. The keenest champion 
of the rights of the Southern Slvvs was Mr. 
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Wilson, who had the support of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Mr. Wilson could seo nothing in the 
Italian demands in Dalmatia but lust of 
annexation, and he felt it his duty, as the 
champion of self-determination, to resist them. 
The reversion of Alsace-Lorraine to France was, 
to his mind, not annexation but only the 
undoing of an annexation made by Germany 
which never had any legal force, and the 
oc'cupation of the Saar Valley was only seouiity 
for reparation. The do^chrnent of Posen 
from Germany to make the new Poland, the 
creation of the new States of Czocho-Slavia 
and Yugo-Slavia, though they involved the 
ti*ansfer of populations to another allegiance, 
were not armexations made against their will, 
but examples of the working of the [jrineiplo of 
self-determination Tlie same reasons tliat 


and Americans together again, wliich they 
succeeded in doing, and by October a con- 
siderable nieasui*e of agreement had* l^cen 
reached. The principal heads of the agreement 
were: (1) that Italy should withdraw from 
Dalmatia on the understanding that Zara, a 
coast town with a largo Italian population, 
should bo given self-government under tln^ 
T^^ague of Nations, (2) that a Bufler State shou^l 
bo created between the Italian territory in 
Istria and Yugo-Slavia under the control of 
the Ijeague of Nations and including Fiunns 
and (3) that Italy should be given a mandate 
for Albania. 

Meanwhile the Italian poet, D’Annunzio, had 
led a filibustering expedition to Fftime^ and 
occupied it in the name of Italy. He had had 
recruiting officers for his volunteers in most of 



D’ANNUNZIO ADDRESSING AN ENTHUSIASTIC CROWD FROM THE BALCONY 
OF THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE AT FIUME. 


made liiin support the creation of these new 
States made him resist with the utmost deter- 
minaiion the pretensions of Italy to Dalmatia. 

Malleable on other subjects, ho was inflexible 
on this. In April, 1919, tired of argument in con- 
ference and fearing that some agreement 
contrary to his principles might secretly be 
concluded, ho issued his Adriatic memorandum 
of April and threatened to leave the Con- 
ference. The Italians then withdrew from the 
Conference. • 

The efforts of the British and French for 
somo time were devoted to bringing the Italians 


the big towns of Italy, but his occupation of 
Fiume on September 12 seems to have come as 
a complete surprise to the Italian GovornmentJ 
now mider Signor Nitti, a statesman much less 
uncompromising than his predecessor, Signoi* 
Orlando, and the late Foreign Minister, Signor 
Sonnino, who had sot the tone of the Italian 
negotiations aH the Conferenc^. Disowned by 
Signor Nitti, D’Annunzio persisted in his 
occupation and defied his Government. There 
were many elements of comedy in the occupa- 
tion, but there could be little doubt that he had 

the sympathy of great massps of Italians, and 
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Signor Nitti s task in working for a compronus© 
was no easy ono. A statesman of tho Left and 
quit© free from the taint of Imperialism, ho was 
eager to arrive at a compromise aiul lie liccepted 
the view of his Allies persistently urged upon 
him that it was to Italy’s own interest to 
establish friendly relations with tho Southern 
Slavs, and that it could not bo in Italy’s interest 
to hold territory which would make that friend- 
• ship impossible. At the same time he had to 
move warily in the face of popular o[>inion and 
the negotiations dragged on. Had D’Annunzio 
been as wise as he was picturesque, ho might 
have carried the Italian people with him and 
made inevitable a rupture betwocMi Italy and 
her ^Allies. But his proclamations were wnld 
•and raving, and he drifted into a bit tei* hostility 
to the cause for which lie had worked so hard 
in tho war. A passage from a proclamation of 
his majf be quoted, partly for its intrinsic 
interest (for this raid on Fiuine by D’Annunzio 
will probably be tho act in 1919 that lasts 
longest in popular memories) and as ill ust rating 
by its wildness the badness of his case and the 
causes of his failure. Tho passage is bitterly 
hostile to England. 

Tho voracioua Enipiro which has pomhomsimI itself of 
Poi'flia, Mosopotarnia, of the new Aral»ia, <jf a great part 
of Africa and which is never glutted, can send down upon 
us those same aerial slanghterers wlio, in Egypt, wore 
not ashamed to inassacre inaurgents iM^aring no other 
arms than tho hranehes of treus. 'I’lin greo<ly Empire 
which is lying in wait for (’on.stantirujfile, m liich disguises 
tho possossion of at least one-third of Ellina’s vastnesH 
. . . can adopt against us tho same loeaiiH of oxocut ioii 
adopted against tho worn-out people of tho I’unjah, 
and dtmounced by tho fioet Jiahin<lranttih Tagore as 
“ such as have no equal in tho history of civili/ed 
governments.” Yet we shall always he victorious. All 
the insurgents of all the raircs will gath<*r together under 
our standard. . . . Therefore your cause is the greatest 
and most boautifnl that to-day is opposed to thodomeniia 
and to tho vileriess of that world, i t extends from Ireland 
to Egypt, from Kiissifi to tho United JStatoa, from 
Rumania to India, it gathers together the white races 
and tho coloured races : reconciles the (Jospel and tho 
Koran, Christianity ami Islam, and rivid.s in one sole 
will as many men as possess in their hones anil in their 
arterios salt and iron sutlieient to feed their plaslie 
action. 

Literary gniiiud can sundy never have packctl 
so much nonsons© in so small u space. 

Italy would hi^vo lieen wise l,o accept tho 
Ainorican proj^osals as they stootl, but sh© still 
stood out for the dolachmont of tho city of 
Fium© (admittedly mainly Italian in population, 
though th© ^imtry at tho%ack was almost 
oiitirely Slavonic) from tho buffer State of 
Fiuino and for tho annexation to Italy of tho 
island of Lagosta, opposite tho south end of 
Dalmatia. Her arguiiionts wore mainly 


strategic, and in partieuhir she argued that a 
hostile Power in tho southorn Adriatic would 
bo able to raid tho Italian eoa.st and got haek 



OABRIELR D’ANNUNZIO. 

Italian poet and leader of the Fiume adventure. 


bofoi’o tho Italian Navy in tlio north, basoil on 
Trieste and Pola, could interc*ept the raiders. 

Ill .January, 1920, Mr. Lloyd (leorgo and 
M, (ylomenceau jiropo.si'd a fre.sh compromise 
by wbieb Fiuino city wa.s to bo soparatod from 
tho Stato of Fiuino, and tlio bouiidara?s of that 
State font raetod so as to give some r)0,900 Slavs 
to Italy and to unite 200,009 Shivs (wJio under 
the Wilson schoino would have boim separated) 
with their brethren of Yugo-Slavia. ’I’bis 
])roj)osal was later withdrawn in view of 
Ainoric^an eritieisin, and it was agri'od that the 
Italians and the Yugo-Shivs sliould eonfiM' ami 
arrange their own treaty. America undertook 
to aeeejit any arrangement that they might 
agree upon. Jn the (*v<uit of tladr failure to 
agree the Treaty of London would have t o come 
into force - a Treaty much less favourable t<^» 
tho Slavs than anything proyiosiMl since, for 
thougli this Treaty gave Fiume to Vugo-Shivia 
it defniviMl her of a large part of Dalmatia and 
of many of tho islands. 

The Draft Treaty with Bulgaria was handl'd 
to the Bulgarian dele.jates on Septeinlx^r 19 
at the Quai d'Orsay, and was signed by them 
rather more than two months later, on Novem- 
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bor 27. Tho Covenant of the League of was no change, but on the west and south 

Nations, the Penalties section (Clauses 118-120) Bulgaria lost territory to Serbia and to Greece, 

on the trial of war criminals, and the sec- The most important cession to Serbia was a^ 
tions dealing with aerial navigation and on block of territory round Stnimnitza ; the two 

the Labour Convention are identical with the strips farther north, though small in area, took 

corresponding sections in tlv^ Austrian Treaty. away from Bulgaria territory which wa« indis- 



BULGARIA, AS DELIMITED BY THE PEACE TREATY. 

The prv)visi(>ns for the protection of minorities putably inhabited by Bulgars. The motive of 

are also adopt jmI bodily from the Austrian all those changes was presumably to improve 

Treaty ; and th‘'re are the clauses similar to the Serbian frontier in a military sense. Bui- 

those in the Austrian Treaty by which Bulgaria garia, however, still retained some of the fruits 

rec.ogniz 'is tho new State of Yugo-Slavia, the of the Balkan War, for a largo block of territory 

British Protectorate of Egypt, and the French on the Upper Struma, including Novrokop and 

Protectorate of Morocco, and all the arrange- Dj umaia, remained in her liands. To Greece the 

monts made by tho Allies within tho territory losses of Bulgaria wore more considerable. The 

of tho old Hussian Empire as it existed on whole of the coast line from the mainland oppo- 

August 1, 1914, or with the Central Alliance. site Thasos to Enos was ceded to Greece, with 

The distinctive provisions of tho Treaty rtdato a liinterland varj^ing in depth from some 60 

to tho new frontiers of Bulgaria, to disanna- miles opposite Thasos to noaAy 90 miles 

mont and to r^^paration. from Enos towards Adrianople up the valley of 

The changes in the iboundaries of Bulgaria the Maritsa. It was a serious blow to Bulgaria 

• are best seen on the accompanying map. On to bo cut off from the ^Egean ; on the other 

the Northern boundary towards Bumania there hand, the population of these ceded regions was 

i 
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not for the most part Bulgarian but Gre^^k in the 
main on the coast and Turkish inland. The 
futdro of Adrianople, which was ceded to Bul- 
garia by the Treaty of London, up to the Enos 
Midia line, and lost again by the Turkish treaty 
of 1913, was left to be determined later by the 
settlement with Turkey. 

Part IV. of the Treaty fixed the size of the 
^ Bulgarian Army at a maximmn of 20,000 otTic(5rs 
and men, to be recruited on a voluntary basis, 
and, in order to prevent the Bulgarians from 
forming a large reserve, it was provided that no 
officer should be I’etired before the age of 40, 
and that the period of service for non coimnis- 
sioned officers and men should not be less than 
l^yoam. In addition, however, Bulgaria wivs 
allowed to maintain a force of not exceeding 
10,000 armed men for the service of the 
customs ahd police. Bulgaria was to have 
only one military school, and the usual elaborate 
provisions for fixing the inunber of guns and the 
amount of ammunition. All anns and ammu- 
nition above the authorized quantity were to 
bo handed over to the Allies, and tlu? manu- 
facturo of anns and ammunition was n^strieted 
to orto single factory controlled and owned by 
the State, whose output was to be limited to the 
amounts sanctioned. Those milit ary provisions 
wore placed under the control of inter- Allied 



M. STAMBULINSKI. 

Prime Minister of Bul^srie, sppointed 
^ October 1919. 



TSAR BORIS III. 

of Bul({aria, succeeded on the abdication of his 
father, October 1918. 


Commissions appoint/cd for the purposf> with 
complete liberty of insyvetion and pow(?r to 
demand documents and information ; the cost 
of these Commissions to be borno by Bulgaria. 

T'he aino\mt of n‘i)aration was not left open 
as in the case of Germany and Austria but 
fixed at 2,250 millions of francs, payable in half- 
v»>arly instalments, Ijeginning on July 1, 1920, 
with interest at the rate of 5 per cent, on the 
capital outstanding, the payments to be re- 
mitted through an intor-Alli(‘d financial com- 
mission consisting of three members, one British, 
one French, and one Ita^jan. The Commission 
was given the right, in caw? of default in the 
payments, to assume full control of the taxes 
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and othor rovenuos earmarked for tho service of 
the debt. 

The terms were severe, })ut not unduly 
severe, and though soirie protests were made by 
the many friends of Bulgaria in England, they 
were formal and perfunctory rather than of 
substance. Even the Bulgarian protests against 
the terms did not allege that they were exces- 
sive by comparison with the injuries that Bul- 
garia had done to the Allies by joining the 
CVmtral Towers. They wer^ content to plead 
that the beginning of the war by Bulgaria was 
against the wishers of the majority of the people 
and the act of a party gov(UTinient under the 
influence of tho Court, that Bulgaria did not 
desire the political mastery of tho Balkans, and 
that the ambitions of her neighbours were also 


to blame for what had happened. M. Clemen- 
ceau, in his reply, pointed out that it was not 
until tho Bulgarian Army was conquered ii^the 
field and forced to lay down its anus that Bui- 
garia had asked for peace, and that “ by 
ranging herself on the side of the Central 
Empires and by remaining in that alliance 
until the moment when their defeat seemed 
certain, Bulgaria broke the principal line of^ 
communication between Russia and her Allies, 
opened to Gennany tho road to tho Ea^t, and 
thus rtmdered inevitable the prolongation of 
tho war.” At tho same time M. Clemencoau 
was careful to point out that tho Treaty was not 
inspired by motives of vengeance, and sought 
iner(.‘ly to establish a peace which should' 'bo just 
and consequently durable and fertile. 



CHAPTER CCCXVII 


THE BREAK-UP OF TURKEY 


B^qinI^ings of Turkish Nationalism — Mustafa Kemal Pasha — Ifis SuproHTKRS — His 
Methods- The Caliphate Agitation — ^The Break-up ok 1’urkey — British Administrations 
— Palestine Mesopotamia—Results of Dfxayino the Settlement — ^^Fhe FRENni in Syria 
— Arab T^tionathsm ^'Fhe French in Cilicia — Turks and Armenians -The Creeks in 
Anatolia — Islam and Bolshevism — Allied Occupation of ConstvVntinople -The Treaty 
OF Peace — Partition of the Ottoman Empire — E f?oNOMic Control of Turkey — ^Thk 
Commission of the Straits — Enforcement of the Conditions of Peace. 


T he period between the signatnro 
of the armistice with Turkey, which 
came into effect on November 1, 
1918, and the publication of the 
Peace Treaty on May 12, 1920, formed an 
int-erregrium during whicli a variety of foreei. 
came into play. The Allies, wlio had been kept 
well together during the continuation of actual 
hostilities, began to consider the claims of their 
respective national policies, and cherished in 
their now unconsored newspapers ambitions 
which often appeared to bo incompatible with 
those of their friends. The long delay in 
effecting the settlement and the bargaining and 
intrigue which rose out of that delay, and, 
indeed, in no small degree coiitribut(Hl to its 
prolongation, went far to weaken, in the eyes of 
the Turks, the once iTnpn\ssive and oveqiowering 
position of the Allied representatives in Cou- 
tantinoplo. This reaction from the state of 
awed collapse in which the Turks had welcomed 
the Allies as deliverers from the exactions of 
Germans and Germanophile committeemen of 
the Committee of Union and Progress (lUihad) 
was hastened by the behaviour of the Qreoks in 
* Smyrna. This stung manyTurks into enthusiasm 
for the cause af Mustafa Kemfll Pasha and his 
“Nationalist” campaign, which hrst came into 
prominence as a definitely anti-Greek movement 
in theVUayet of Aidin about the middle of March 
Vol. XXI.— Part 273 


Mustafa Kemal, reported by some to Iw of 
Salonika Jewish descent, only joined the 
Nationalist movement openly in June, 1919. 
He had bfs'n wnit from (Constantinople to 
repress brigandage in the Hamsun and Tr(d)i- 
zond areas, and at the cud of the month 
declined to ob<^y orders from the Heraskicrato, 
or War Olfico, in Stanibul. Ho is said to have 
then rcsigrA'd his commission in the Turkish 
Army, but, in any case, was dismissed from the 
service and outlawed by tlie (,hfin Grand Vizier, 
Dainad Ferid Pasha, on July 11. Mustafa 
Kemal, who had gone to Erzriim, found 
numerous suf)port.erH among the Turkish troops 
which lied arrived there after evacuating 
Azerboijan and other Caucasian tf^rritones, and 
paid no heed to the action of tho Government 
which was locally attributiMl to Allied insistence. 

The direction of Mustafa K<‘mal and the 
military support which he obtained at once 
rendered the “ Nationalist ” campaign a for- 
midable menace to a pt^aceful settlement of 
the Turkish situation. 

This campaign was fostered by soured 
members of tho C.U.P., which had suffered a 
serious political reverse when the Sultan and 
his Itilaf, or Liberal -Unionist, Ministry, acting 
under Allied pressure, arrested some 40 of its 
most prominent members at the end of January, 
1919. Tt appealed to a liertain class of people, 
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who, ah Turks, considered that their onoe 
dominant race had b(3en humiliated, and foresaw 
that the drastic rtniuctions in the size of the 
Turkish Empire would mean a lack of employ- 
ment for Turkish civil servants, owing to a lack of 
provinces for them to administer. Others were 
attracted by the Pau-Islarnie propaganda which 
was (lin'ctcti against the Allies as enemies of the 
Caliph-Sultan and of the Moslems. There is 
reason to believe that the Nationalist lenders 
were in communication n<jt only with Gennan 
' rtmetionaries, but also with the Moscow Soviet, 
through the Tartars of Azerbaijan, for whoso 
benefit a Pan-Turanian propaganda was main- 
tQine<l. They also made the most of the 
dilYiculties of tlie French in Syria in order to 
represent themstdves to thc^ Arabs and Syrians, 
not as the hated Turks and opprc'SHora of the 
past, but as fellow Musulmans, equally engaged 
with them in resisting the penetration and 
influence of Frankish giaursy and, as such. 



ABDUL MEJID EFFENDI, 

Heir to the Turkish Throne. 

willing to make common cause in dtTeiioo of the 
Faith. 

Turkish patriotism, where it exists, manifests 
itself in a devotion to the person of the Sultan, 
and rallies to the support of the House of 
Othman as symbolizing the existence and 
continuity of the dominions acquinnl by the 
conquering princes of that family. The fact 
that the Sultan was in Constantinople and not 
with the Nationalists in Sivos was inconvenient 
to Mustafa Keraars policy. The absent Sultan 
was swayed by men who might be personally 


opposed to him and his schemes and could use * 
the Imperial influence at their discretion. 
Furthermore, the Shoikh-ul-Islam was also in 
Constantinople, and with him lay the powA* of 
issuing those Fetvas, or religious sanctions and 
prohibitions, which are so important in a 
country devoted to the Sheriat, or Moslem sacred 
law. It was important for the success of his 
scheme that Mustafa Kemal should not allow 
himself to be compelled to appear as a rebel*® 



MAHOMED VI. 

Sultan of Turkey. 

against his Sovereign, and become thereby the 
target for temporal attack and spiritual fuhnina- 
tions. He was supported, it is true, by a most 
important ecclesiastical functionary, Abdul 
Halim Effendi, the Chelebi of Konia, the 
principal Abbot of the Dancing Dervishes of 
tliat former capital of the Seljuk Turks. In 
the person of this great Moslem ecclesiastic 
ancient usage has vested the power of girding 
each new Ottoman Sultan with the Sword of 
Mahomet, a ceremony which, in the eyes of the < 
vulgar, implies a recognition of his title to be a 
successor of the Prophet and Commander of the , 
Faithful. 

In consequence of this the Nationalist leader^ 
had to play a v ry careful game. He relied for 
some time upon intrigues in Constantinople and 
upon the support of those adherents of the 
Committee of Union and Progress who still 
remained in the capital , to enable him to influence 
the policy of babinets nominally hostile, and to 
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counteract the ^rsonal wishes of the Saltan, 
who was known to look upon the C.U.P. as the 
source of all the woes which afflicted the 
“ Guarded Realms,*’ as old-fashioned Turks still 
called the Ottoman Empire. Within a week of 
his outlawry Mustafa Kemal had the pleasure 
of learning that liis enemy, I>anuid Ferid Pasha, 
had resigned (July 17), in spite of liis enjoy- 
ment of the Sultan’s favour and support. At 
the same time, however, a plot against the 
Sultan’s life was disco voivd, and this may have 
enabled the outgoing Grand Vizier to return to 
offlee, but hardly power, with a non-party 
Cabinet (July 21). 

While labouring to undermine the Ittilaf 
Fart^ in the capital, the C.U.P. convoked a 
‘^atibnal Assembly ” in Angora, which 
declared for “free elections” (July 26), and 
“ Nationalist ” spirits wore raised by some 
fresh fighting against Greeks in the Aidin 
and Aivali areas, where the 'rurks had some 
2,000 regulars and 15,000 irregulai’s in the field. 
There was reason to btdieve that Mustafa Kemal 
wa.s by then already in relations with the Soviet 
of Moscow, and his authority was gradually 
extending in Anatolia. 

The growth of the Nationalist power in 
Erzrum and Angora wa.s materially facilitated 
by the withdrawal of British trooiJS from the 
occupied districts of Armenia and Caucasia, 
which began on August 16, and Nationalist 
influence in Constantinople is supposed to liave 
been strong enough to arrange the e.scapo from 
imprisonment of two war criminals, Halil Pasha, 
of Kut, Enver’s uncle, and Kuchuk Talaat 
Pasha, on August 1 1 . This lc<l to th<i msigna- 
tion of tho Minister for War, and was, un- 
happily, followed almost at once by the escape’ 
of Nuri Pasha, Enver’s brother, from British 
custody in Batum. 

Early in September tho heir to the throne, 
Abdul Mejid Efiendi, allowed it to Ix^ known 
that he, imlike liis kinsman and sovereign, was 
a strong supporter of tho C.U.P In spite of 
this tho “National Congress” held at Sivas 
(Septembc’r 13) is understood to have favoun^d 
the formation of an Anatolian Republic with 
Mustafa Kemal as President. By tho end of 
September the Nationalist leader appears to 
have controlled a great par^ of Asia Minor— 
Sivas, AngoA, Kastamimi, Erzrum, Konia, 
Diarbekr, and part of Kharput ; but any 
oipbitions which he may have had to figure as 
tho President of a republic were studiously 
repressed, as it became abundantly apparent as 


time went on that tho Sultan’s name was still 
potent. In spite of tho growth of his power, 
the Nationalist loader hod to walk warily, as 
the internal condition of his torritorio.s was 
precarious. 

The necessity ft>r pi’oviiling for his troops and 
anned partisans in tho absence of any sub- 
stantial financial organization led to ri'quisitions, 
and the jx’asants, accustomed to oxtwt gold for 
their produce, even fn»m Gt'nnans or tho 
undiminished might of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment during t he \^\r, wcrc‘ indignant at n'coivin^ 
payment in j>a|x*r moin^y of doubtful status. 
Many, while quite ready to take anus against 
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Greeks, were unwilling to feed gratis hordes of 
fellow Moslems, or serve for any length of time 
away from home, or run the risk of being 
considered rebels in any way against their 
Padishah. In view of these considerations 
many Turks greatly preferred to join “Free 
Companies ” of brigands, owning no allegiance 
to Mustafa Komal, but quite ready to co- 
operate with him against Greeks only when 
opportunity favourt*d inclination. 



NURI PASHA. 

Younger brother of Enver Pasha. Escaped from 
Batum where he had been confined by the British 
Military Authorities, charged with infractions of 
the laws of war. 

In October some of these brigands were 
reported to have fought against a Nationalist 
detachment ; in November Mustafa Kemal 
began to levy men for compulsory service or 
enforce the payimsat of an exemption tax, a 
fertile source of revenue os the number of times 
that the tax can be collected is only limited by 
the taxpayer’s msourcos. In Siviw, however, 
Kurds preferred to take arms against his 
authority 

It is difhciilt to follow precisely the steps by 
which Mustafa Kcmial Pasha built up the 
Nationalist power in face of the manifold 
diffieulties under which ho laboured owing to 
the initial lack of the machinery of government 
and of material restiurces. Even in the vilayets 
which owned his authority recalcitrant minori- 
ties frequently took arms agaiiist his exactions, 
and many of his adh^ents continued to be 
lukewarm in their attachment to his cause. 
Yet it prospered. His intrigues had as positive 


effect among Syrian and Arab Moslems as 
among their Turkish and Tartar co-religionists 
The outbreaks against the French in Oilicia, the 
attacks upon the British along the Euphrates, 
were instigated and probably organized by 
Nationalist emissaries and Turkish officers. 
The massacres of Armenians in Cilicia, which 
were carried out with a dreadful thoroughness, 
at once rallied many bigots to his support and 
stamped Mustafa Komal as a worthy successor 
of Abdul Hmnid both in liis policy and his 
methods. In spite of his open hostility to the 
Allied cause, certain financial combinations in 
Allied States did not hesitate to maintain more 
or less secret relations with him and openly 
oppose the policy of those who wished to^rush 
his power. Eve^ more than this was dbne 
tho official representatives of another Power, 
who did not scruple to facilitate the exit from 
Anatolia of his agents and winked at the pre- 
sence of Turkish war criminals within the zone 
of their authority. Outside Anatolia, Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha and the Nationalist Turks had 
powerful allies in the Moscow Soviet and in the 
organizers of amazing expressions of opinion 
among certain inhabitants of India, whore some 
clever wire-pullers actually persuaded a number 
of Hindus to manifest their belief in a fimda- 
mental unity of the Indian nation by expressing 
a deep enthusiasm for tho person and temporal 
power of a Moslem Caliph who, if a good 
Musulman, had been taught to regard them as 
idolaters damned to all eternity and their 
sacred kino as proper victims for the slaughter- 
house. This declaration was widely exploited 
by tho persons who sought to make political 
capital out of what camo to bo known as the 
Caliphato agitation, and a special Mission was 
sent to London to communicate directly with 
Ministers on tho subject, while arrangements 
wore made to enforce tho arguments conveyed 
in the spoken and tho writton word by moans of 
boycotting and other passive measures where- 
by a determined civilian population can impress 
authority without exposing itself to the arm 
of the law. This policy of brag and bluster 
did not greatly impress the British public, and 
the Prime Minister declined to yield to the 
energetic Indian gentlemen to whom he 
accorded an interview on March 19, during 
which he said : — * 

... I do not underatand Mr. Mohamed Alj to olaim 
indulgence for Turkey. He claims justice, and justice 
riie will get. Austria has had justice. Germany has 
bad justice— pretty terrible justice. Why should 
Turkey escape f Turkey thought she had a feud 
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TURKISH “NATIONALIST’* CHIEFS AT ANGORA. 

Photographed at prayer: 1 Ibrahim Effendt, oadi of Angora; 2 General All Fuad Pasha, commanded 
the 20ch Corps ; 3 Mustafa Kemal Pasha ; 4 Colonel Mahmoud Bey, commanded the 24th Division 

of the 20th Corps; 5 Yaya Galib Bey, vali of Anifora. 


with ufl. What feud had Turkey with ua ? Why did 
she come in to try and stab us and destroy lil>erty 
throughout the world when we were engaged in this 
life and death struggle ? Is there any reason why 
we should apply a different measure to Turkey from 
that whioh we have motod out to the Christian com- 
munities of Germany and Austria 7 1 want the Mahomo- 
dans in India to get it well into their minds that we are 
not treating Turkey severely because she is Mahomedan : 
we are applying exactly the same principle to her as we 
have applied to Austria, which is a great Christian com- 
munity. 

What are those principles 7 They ore tlie principles 
of self-determination applied to Empires which have 
forfeited their title to rule. The Arabs have claimed 
independence. They have proclaimed Feisal King 
of Syria. They have claimed that they should bo 
severed from Turkish dominion. Is it suggested that 
the Arabs should remain under Turkish dominion merely 
because they are Mahomedans ? Is not the same 
measure of independence and freedom to be given to 
Mahomedans as is given to Christians 7 Croatia has 
demanded freedom, and we have given it to her. It is 
a Christian community. Syria has demanded it, end 
it is given to her. We are applying exactly the sarrio 

* principles in Christian places, and to impose the dominion 
of the Sultan upon Arabia, which has no desire for it, is 
to impose upon Arabs something which we certainly 

* would not dream of imposing upon these Christian 
communities. ... 

I am not going to interfere in a religious discussion 

* where ipen of the same faith take a different view. 
I know of Mahonwdans, sincere, eaidest, zealous Musul- 
mans. who take 5 very different view of the temporal 
power from the one which is taken by Mr. Mohamed Ali 
tO'day, just as I know of Catholics who take one view 
and other Catholics who take a different view of the 
temporal power of the Pope. That is a controversy into 
which I do not propose to enter. All 1 know is this. The 


Turk will oxorciso temporal power in Turkish laiidR. 
We do not propose to deprive him of Turkisli lands. 
Neither do wo propose that ho should retain power over 
lands whioh ore not Turkish. Wliy 7 Because that is 
the principle wo are applying to thn Christian com- 
munities of Europe. The sarno prinoiplos must ho 
applied to the Turk. 

l 

Although relying for the? most part upon 
force of arms and the inlliicuico of intrigue, the 
Nationalibts did not neglect iiioro constitutional 
methods. In December new elections wem 
held for tlte Turkish Cham her, a body which has 
unfortunately nevc^r ex»‘rcised any control over 
the governments or destinies of tJio country, 
and was on this occahioii foredoomed to rnorf< 
than its u-sual helplessness. In the face of 
wholesale abskmtions among both Moslem and 
Christian voters the Jttihfid or party of t)ie 
C.U.P. carried eleven H(‘ats in Constantinoph*, 
and in its Press much was made of the victory. 
It was, however, somewhat barnm of result, as 
when the Chamber came to be opened on 
,J.‘'.nuary 12, when the Minister of the Interior 
read the Speech from the Throne oh behalf of 
the absent and indisposefl Sultan, th<^ Nation- 
alists, although protected by armed adliercnts 
in the city from any action on the part 
of the Government, fWere unable, in the 
abiience of a quorum, to carry their proposal 
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that tho Chamber should transfer itself to 
Angora. 

Within the territories nominally subject to 
tho jurisdiction of tho Nationalist leader con- 
ditions wont from bad to worse. With the 
growth of the Nationalist movement many 
Christians, who had perhaps unwisely reposed 
confidence in tho power of tho Allies to make 
tho Armistice rf^spocted and had returned to 
their homes inland, began to move down to the 
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BRIGADIBR-GBNBRAL SIR GILBBRT F. 

CLAYTON, K.B.B., C.B., C.M.G. 

First Chief Administrator of Palestine, 1917-18. 

coast, but in some cases the journey proved 
fatal. In August a brigand, operating near 
Yozgad, murdiMvd an Annenian dentist who 
had been active in securing tho release of 
Christian girU forcibly detained in tho harems of 
their Moslem purchasers at Amasia, together 
with a i)arty of women and children travelling 
in his cojiipany. Other parties in tho .same 
neighbourhood were also done to death, and 
there was no redre.ss for tho survivors or tho 
kinsfolk of the victims. The brigand chief, 
moreover, is reported to have become sub- 
sequently an ornament of Mustafa Kemal’s 
anny. I^ater in the y<‘ar attempts were made 
in .some districts to enforce a “ wliito mas- 
sacre ” upon the non -Moslem population by 
preventing any Christian from tilling liis fields 
or obtaining employment, and even in a 


coastal district witliin reach of foreign assistance • 
Christians were terrorized into paying the value 
of half their crop to Turkish blackmailers. 

In the territories comprised within the Otto- 
man Empire in 1914 a variety of different admin- 
istrations arose as a result of tho defeats sijffercd 
by that Empire during tho war, and several 
atb^mpts were made to secure international 
recognition for racial organizations in different 
parts of its territory. The more fonnal govern- # 
monts wore those set up by tho British in 
Jerusalem and Baghdad, by the French in 
Beirut, and by tho Greeks in Smyrna. Tho 
Armenian Government in Erivan at times 
exercised authority within the old Turkish 
frontiers, while at others armed Turks and 
Kurds made any attempt at Armenian ad- 
ministration impossible in those an^as. A 
Nationalist Turkish Government was set up in 
Angora in actual opposition to tfiat of tho 
Sultan, whom its sponsors ailectod to consider 
being under restraint but otherwise worthy 
of every veneration and respect. Tho Greeks 
of Tjxibizond endeavoured to form a Republic 
of Pontus, which was to emulate the glories of 
the famous Comnenian Empire of the Faithful 
Romans which outlived its Byzantine part>nt 
in Constantinople. Then, amid tho mountains 
near Mosul certain Christian clans of Assyrians, 
who had preserved their race and religion amid 
every shock and change, asked for recognition 
for their nationality and a territorial f llotment 
under the cRgis of a mandatory Power. Their 
neighbours, tho picturesque and truculent 
Kurds, also liad friends who put forward 
similar claims on behalf of their prot^gis. 
Farther south, the Arab Government in 
Damascus found itself awkwardly placed, as it 
had to keep tho peace in spite of tho Syrian 
dislike for the Patriarchal ists of the De.sert, 
who at times considered that they had con- 
quered tho city in tho name of tho King in 
Mecca, of tho Nationalist dislike of foreign 
interference, and of the existence of tho Sykes - 
Picot agreement between Great Britain and 
France, containing provisions at variance with * 
promises made to tho leaders of tho Arab Army. 
Tho long delay between the Annistice and the • 
settlement of the details for tho final Treaty 
materially increased the difficulties of the • 
administrators 8f occupied enepiy territory in 
all parts of tho Ottoman Empire, and afforded 
breathing space which enabled forces hostile 
to a peaceful settlement to gather strength and 
make trouble. 
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Of the administrations set up by the Allies 
on former Ottoman territory that in Syria was 
at first wholly under the control of Lord Allenby, 
ais Oommander-in-Chief of the Anny which had 
driven the Turks and their administration out 
of the country. In view, however, of tht» 
existence of certain obligations and preferences, 
from the very first French officers were employed 
in the area afterwards included in the Fn'iich 
mandatory area, and Arab officers in that in 
which the Arab Amiy under the Emir Feisal 
had played a prominent part in the work of 
liberation. The districts into wliich the 
Occupied Territory was divided were Southeni 
(roughly Palestine), Northern (afterwards called 
Western), which was the Syrian littoral, and 
j^a,s{(^Tn — the Syrian hinterlarul from the lied 
Sea to the Euphrates. 

Brigadier-Gen. G. F. Clayton, O.B., C.M.G., 
was the ^irst Chief Administrator of O.E.T.A. 
South. Ho was succeeded in April, 1918, by 
Major-Gen. Sir A. W. Money, K.C.B., C.S.l., who 
about a year later was succeeded by Major- Gen. 
Sir L. J. Bols, K.C.B., K.C.M.G,, D.S.O., 
who had been Chief of Staff to Lord Allenby. 
Col. do Pi^papo, 0.13., the first Chief Ad- 
ministrator of tho Frtmoh arf‘a, wa.s followed in 
October, 1919, by GencTal Gouraud, who had 
been seriously wounded in Gallipoli. In the 
Arab area tho first native gov<*rnor of Daiin^scus, 
Shukri Pasha el Ayyubi, a descendant of the 
famous Saladin, who had reigned there as 
Sultan more than seven centuries before, w^as 
followed os Chief Administrator by Ali Kiza 
Pasha el Kikabi, but by degrees Damascus 
tended to become more ami more' the head- 
quarters of tho Emir FeLsal himself. 

In Mesopotamia tho international obligations 
were loss pressing, and no division of Occupied 
Enemy Territory into zones of influence was 
necessary. 

Tho British Military Administration in 
Palestine has boon blamed for manifesting a 
lack of elasticity which is considered by some 
to have impeded tho development of tho country. 
It must be remembered, howev^er, that according 
to the rules and usages of war a military 
administration of Occupied Enemy Territory 
is strictly limited as to its fiscal powers, and, in 
view of tho natural imcortainty of tho y^olitical 
future of th<^ territory for wliich it is responsible 
it can take no far-roaching moasuros for its 
development should those require such expendi- 
ture as cannot bo met out of revenue. Palestine, 
when it came under the control of General 


Clayton, its first British Chief Administrator, 
was an exhausted country. Its urban |)opula- 
tions were weak from underfeeding, disease and 
lack of fuel, its rural populations wore suffering 
from military impaid requisitions of foodstuffs 
and farm animals, tho destruction of trei^s and 
tho lack of mnn-powor. The exchange for 
Ottoman paper against tho Egypt ian (uirrency 
introduced by tho Army was so unfavourable 
that everybody, os far as possible, started afresh 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR LOUIS BOLS, K.C.B. 
Last Chief Administrator of Palestine, 1919 1920. 

and tried to build up prosperity by selling to, 
or working for, tho Army. Even so, there was 
a certain prejudice against Egyptian paper, and 
on many occasions the exactions of civilian 
vendors, oven of tho simplest wares, aroused the 
indignation of tho troops and could best be 
explained as atten\pts to obtain payment in 
ICgyptian |)iastres at 97i to £1 for prices (pioted 
in Turkish piastres at 1,000 or 1.200 to £1. 
There was known to bo a certain amount of 
hard money and of concealed grain in the 
country, but the peasants were unwilling to 
accept pap(!r in exchange until that pai)er would 
buy trade goods which they required. Bui ^ 
tho country was stripped of trade goods, and 
the congestion on tho military railway across 
the desert from Egypt, owing to its being the 
sole source of suppljj for a largo army and a 
starving urban population, made the authoritiei^ 
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unwilling to burden it further by sending trucks 
full of trade goods w’hen ammunition and every 
sort of army store wore urgently required. 
However, a few truck loads of trade goods now 
and again wore brought up, the contents were put 
on sale, and commerce, frozen into immobility 
under the cold breath of war, gradually thawed. 
Foodstuffs of local origin once more came into 
the market, thereby obviating tbo necessity for 
importing the equivalent from Egypt. The 
additional train space thus available was useii 
to bring up more trade goods, and life, freed 
fr^m the vicious economic ciMe, tended to 
become nonnal. But oven so, for more than a 
year 900 tons of cereals htul to bo imported 
monthly for the benefit of refugees alone. 

But the situation of the Government could 
not become normal. The re vermes from an 
exhausted country needed humane collection. 
In many districts the Turks had collected thorn 
in advance, in other districts the revonuos were 
mortgaged to the service of the Ottoman Debt 
or for the payment of the kilornotric guarantoo 
enjoyed by certain railway companies, notably 
the Gorman -controlled Baghdad Railway, in 
distant parts of the Ottoman Empire. The 
ISIilitary Administration, bound by the I^ws 
and usages of war, had to collect these mortgaged 
revenues and bank them for the ultimate benefit 
of the beneficiaries. It was not allowed to 
spend them, oven to promote the welfare of 
an impoverished and war-stricken country. 

The figui’es for the first Budget for Palestine, 
for the year ending October, 1918, prepared 
while Major-Gen. Sir A, W. Money was Chief 
Administrator, showed a revenue from Direct 
Taxes £E 100,000, from Customs and Excise 
£E 122,000, and from other normal sources some 
£54,000. The artificial revenue of £324,000 
drawn from the operation of the services of 
Relief for Refugees, failed to balance their cost, 
££331,000 ; consequently the Revenue for 
purposes of ordinary administrative expenditure 
amounted to ££337,000, and the expenditure to 
££407,000. Even in the impoverished state of 
the coimtry, there would have been a surplus 
but for Ihe fact that £E 14 1,000 of mortgaged 
revenues, collected by the Administration, had 
to bo withhold for the service of the Ottoman 
• Debt and the kilometric guarantee. It should 
also bo remembered that, while the Government 
hod to meet the expenses of administering 
* Northern Palestine, the greater part even of the 
norma) and unhypothocgtod revenues from 
Uiose districts had vanished with the Turks. 


The necessarily temporary character of the 
Administration and the uncertainty as to the 
nature of the Government which was to ** take 
over” from it made it impossible for any 
Chief Administrator to sanction the largo 
outlay required to put sanitation and public 
works in Palestine on a permanently satisfactory 
footing. Even the celebrated supply of drinking 
water to Jerusalem was a bakshish given by the 
Royal Engineers imder the generous pretence 
that the work was purely a military necessity. 
Palestine was taxed to the extent of only £E10 
for her share in the construction and maintenance 
of that greet work of civilization. Somewhat 
on the same principle Palestine has drawn 
permanent benefit from the roads constructed 
for the temporary convenience of the Ajptny,® 
partly because the roads, beautifully engineered 
and built, remain, and partly because of the 
immense sums disbursed by the Anny for the 
hire of the local labour engaged on them. 
Maintenance of roads no longer kept up by 
the Army as being of no further military 
necessity in regions away from the front or 
lines of communication in 1917-18 cost Palestine 
some £E2,350, which, if spent on new con- 
struction, would only have produced a few 
miles of track. In the same way Mesopotamia, 
hard liit by war and famine, has been able to 
turn to permanent advantage much of the work 
undertaken and paid for by the Army, as, for 
example, in the case of irrigation works, whore 
over £330,000 worth of Army expenditure ivas 
taken over gratis and a number of bridges were 
obtained at half price. This was eminently 
desirable, os the Mesopotamian Trecisury during 
the early years of the British Administration 
appears to have yielded ridiculously inadequate 
revenue — the net income for 1915-16 being 
£130,000, that for 1916-17 £270,000 and that for 
1917-18 only £100,000. In 1918-19 the figures 
wore more hopeful and amounted to £189,000, 
and Lord Ciirzon, speaking in the House of 
Lords (25th Juno), gave the figurc^s for 1919-20 
as £244,000 

In the case of Mesopotamia, however, the 
pressure of necessity was so great that the 
present had to bo redeemed at the expense of 
the future, no matter how problematical that 
might be. Tlio cost of theSe works — for the 
development of theirfood-producinj^capacity of 
the country — ^wos for the time borne by the 
Army, although a greater part of it was obviously 
capital expenditure and destined to preserve 
the civil population from famine. The fanners. 
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flayed by the Turks, had to be provided with 
money to buy gear and liiro labour, with sood- 
com to BOW, and men had to bo hired to clear 
out the wator-couraos and canals required for 
the irrigation and no less important drainage of 
the 600,000 acres of land put under the primitive 
plough of the country to produce 280,000 tons 
of indispensable cereals. A considerable ex- 
penditure had also to bo incurrcKl at Basra, 
where substantial wliarves and powerful cranes 
were erected in order to make it suitable as the 
b^so for an Army and the sole^port of a great 


(more than in Palestine), and 78,000 Christians 
— and a wider extent of territory than in 
Palestine required administration and policing, 
was also more exposed to hostile influences 
than the smaller country. The Acting Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir George MacMunn, in 
May, 1919, drew attention to the effect of 
Moslem unrest in India, the growth of Wahab- 
ism in Central Arabia and among the tribes 
on the lower Euphrates, Kurdish unrest, 
pan -Arab activity, and the quantities of arms 
held by certain Arab tribes. Soon after this 
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province. Then, os in Palestine, there were 
railways, some of which, not required for civil 
purposes, were taken up and used more 
economically elsewhere. Thus Mesopotamia 
has boon able to got the advantage of what 
would ordinarily be considered a “ loan expen- 
diture ” to the amount of over £2,000,000, while 
Palestine was loss fortunate. It must be 
rernranborod, however, that private charity 
came to the assistancii of the Palostino Ad- 
ministration in dealing with civilian destitution 
and the needs of refugees. The sums provided 
in this way wore considerable — the American 
Rod Cross supplying for a considerable time no 
loss than £E40,000 per mensem — and materially 
eased what would otherwise have boon a very 
serious prime charge upon an impecunious 
Treasury. 

Mesopotamia, where a larger population — 
^,849,282 in 1020, of whom 1,146,000 were Sunni 
Moslems, 1,494,000 Shiah Moslems, 87,000 Jews 


came the intrigues and propaganda of the 
Turkish Nationalists and the Bolshevists. 

In May, soon after the dispatch of this report, 
an outbrf^ak occurred near Nasiriyah, where a 
certain Sheikh named Badr set himself up as a 
local tyrant and had to bo suppressed by land 
watc»r and air. 

Almost at the same moment a certain 
Sheikh Malunud, a leading chief of Southern 
Kurdistan, who had actually been put in 
authority by the British Government, rose in 
revolt, arrested all British officials, seized public 
monies and cut telegraph wires. It at once 
became apparent that the revolt was the local 
equivalent of a “ tost case ” for British power, 
and wild rumours j^^oro carefully circulated by 
hostile agents through Mosopeftamia. The 
Government replied by sending Major- Gen. 
Fraser with two brigades to cope with the 
difficulty. An effective victory w€w won in the 
Bazyan Pass, when Sheikh Mahmud was 
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wounded and captured, his forces broken up, 
and British prisoners released, and after two 
months tho whole insurgent area was traversed 
by iroops and the civil administration completely 
restored. 

Further outbreaks occurrc‘d in Central 
Kurdistan, where the Govorninont was trying 
to reorganize the Moslem and Christian clans 
immediately to the north of Mosul. On July 1 6, 
1919, two British oiricers and some Christian 
gendarmes were murdered by Moslem civilians 
and gendamies at Arnadia. Tlm^e months were 
required to instil into the hearts of the lawless 
Kurds some sort of respect for the7*a,r Hritannica, 
but Major-Gen. Ctvssels was finally successful, 
with the help of two brigades of British and 
Indiaiii troops and of a distinct Assyrian 
battalion raised among the Christian n^fugf^es at 
Malaiba. The total British casualties in these 
two Reries’*of operations amounted to 10 British 
and 4 Indian oflicers killed, 7 British and 12 
Indian officers wounded, 8 British and 115 
Indian other ranks killed, and 14 British and 
267 Indian and other ranks wounded and 9 
missing. 

Lak>r in tho year, however, Nationalist Arabs 
on the Western frontier made common cause 
with Nationalist Turks, although the domestic 
policies of both were mutually antagonistic. 
Hamadan ibn Shallash, the recently -appointed 
Arab Kaimmakam or Military Governor of 
Hakka, on tho Euphrates, appointed by tho 
Arab Government in llamasciis, broke out, 
and, in company with a famous local freebooter, 
Ibrahim Pasha Miili, attacked a British post at 
Deir-ez-Zor, on December 11, plundered and 
apparently occupied the town, and imprisoned 
British officers and native officials. This was 
reported about December 16, and lie was im- 
mediately disowned and dismissed by tho Emir 
Feisal (December 21), and others of tho chiefs 
of the Miili Kurds, who were liostilo to tho 
Turks, withdrew the support they had fonnerly 
given while Hamadan had been a loyal Arab. 

Hamadan, on hearing that ho had been de- 
nounced by his own Government, refused any 
longer to recognize it, and apparently looked for 
instnictions to the Turks, for whom he had once 
been a secret service agent, having, indeed, been 
captured and sentenced to death (and pardoned) 
when in that»capacity. Hii^ efforts to stir up 
trouble among the tribes on the British side of 
the Khabur, at that time the provisional 
boundary between the areas ‘ of Arab and 
British administration, wore incessant, and he 


even dtunandc’d the surri'ndcr of a post at 
Abukemal. Troops were sent against him 
fnjin Mesopotamia m the middle of January, 
and by February 12 ho had retired to Alepjx). 
but not before he had been either directly or 
indirt'ctly n'sponsiblo for the murd<‘r of a 
British \,]\T.0.A. ollieial, Mr. A* Fleming, 
near J)eir-(‘z-Zor. 

His .successor as Govi'rnor of Hakka, 
Mauhid Pasha, was no better. Ho also, in 
defianceof the policy of his Gov«‘rninent, incited 
the trib(‘s througfioiit Mesi)pt)tamia to n-volt, 
and appearc'd to be well supplied with mone>^ 
wheiN'wit ht o back his argumiMit s ; he t hnutened 
to murder Br tish I’olitioal otVicers, and tried to 
kidna]) one of them lu'ar Abukemal, and 
repiuliateil thf> agreement constituting tls' 
Khabur the temporary frontier. 

Ill March a certain Moham'xl Amin, being 
tlv‘ii mivspT of l)eir-('Z Zor, raised iOt) Arabs 
from the dissert in tht‘ neighbourhood of 
Meyyadin, raided British caravans and convoys, 
cau.sed 30 casiialtKss, and had to bo suppressed 
by troops sent for tlio purpose, and a considm*able 
sum of money was (‘xaeted by way of tines and 
coinixuisation. Tho constant proiiaganda and 
the money supplied to corrupt doubtful loyalty, 
however, n*sulted in y(‘t another ontbiH'ak, in 
which Sheritiau officers wine implicated. On 
June 3 some 300 Shaminar Arabs under tho 
leadership of these men attacked T<*Iafar, 
which is only 40 miles west of Mosul and wiJl 
to tho castbf tho Khabur. 'rhoy miinlen d tho 
Political OffiiMT, Major J. B. Barlow, D.S.O., 
and throt! ot her Kiiglishmen, and also t lie crows 
of two armoured cars which unsuspectingly 
ontorod tho town next rlay. A punitive 
column was immediat,(‘ly dispatched into the, 
disturbed ariMi, which extended up to the 'Tigris 
Ix'tween Kalaat Shergat and Mosul. In their 
collisions with British authority the tribes- 
men lost 13.5 killed in action amiouneed on 
June 11, and all necessary nu*asures were, taken 
at 'Tel Afar to bring offendt^rs to justice 

In spito of thesis mountain wars and desmt 
raids the British Aibninistrat ion was abU? to do 
a great deal to improve tho Jot of the. Ardinaiy 
inliabitants of the country. In Meso[)otiirnia 

was not only necessary but possible to do 
more for the reorganization of agriculture 
than in rocky and mountainous Palestine, 
whore only about 1,000 square miles w<?ro under 
cultivation, and tho Department of Agriculture 
could be run by Colonel V. Gabriel, in conjunc- 
tion with tho Treasury, tho Municipalities, and* 
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the caro of Pious Foundations (Wakfs). Mr, 
C. C. Garbott organized the development of 
agriculture in Mesopotamia, and was so success- 
ful in the execution of his schemes that a 
subdivision of the immense work of his depart- 
ment had to be made soon after the Armistice. 

In other directions progress was rapid under 
the rule of Sir Percy Cox, afterwards British 
Minister in Teheran, and Colonel A. T. Wilson. 
In both Mesopotamia and Palestine the British 
Administration found itself obliged to maintain 
the Ottoman code, toir)porp<l and modified 
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whore necessary by proclamations issued by 
the respective commanders -in -chief. This 
might well have proved a formidable tcwk but 
for the fortunate fact that Englishmen had 
already become accustomed to Turkish law in 
Cyprus, and a learned Chief Justice in that 
island had published a monumental and 
authoritative textbook upon the subject. 
Civil courts were set up ; but in Palestine at 
first no cases concerning land were hoard, nor 
were any transactions in land titles permitted. 
This was necessary for two reasons ; first, the 
Turks had removed all legal registers, and until 
these were recovered or a now cadaster had 
been made no one could prove a clear title ; 
second, the transfer of land os between Moslems, 
Christians or Jews might readily have acquired 
a political complexion and given rise to uneasi' 
ness among the civil po{>ulation. 

In acconlance with the pledge of the Allied 


Governments to confirm or restore indigenous * 
institutions where possible, municipalities liave 
been revived and invigorated, and in Mesopo 
tamia tribal councils have been set up *for 
tribal districts. These latter are developing 
into more formal shape ; and certeun diWsional 
coimcils have begun to cope with a variety of 
delegated duties, such as the expansion of 
railways, the standardization of weights and 
measures, public health, education, agriculture * 
and local police work, and there is reason to 
hope that the British administrators have, 
by their work during the brief Occupation, done 
much to lay the foundations of that self-govern- 
ment to which the fortunes of the country will 
bo entrusted after the evacuation whiq^ was 
announced as impending at the end of Jiuft*. 
1920. 

Undoubtedly matters are mending in Meso- 
potamia, and if due protection can fie afforded 
against the incursions of the lawless raiders of 
the desert, who from time immemorial have 
been accustomed to prey upon the labour of 
the settled populations, there is good reason to 
anticipate a satisfactory return for private 
enterprise. Already the trade passing through 
the port of Basra is more than six times what 
it was six years ago, and a valuable market for 
Manchester goods is being opened up. A 
school of law has been opened in Baghdad in 
continuation of the school closed by the Turks 
in 1914 ; and the railway ran its first through 
train, starting from Basra at midnight, jemuary 
13/14, and arriving in Baghdad on the after- 
noon of January 16, 1920. The results already 
achieved by the irrigation policy show that 
Mesopotamia can be made one of the most 
important sources for supplying the raw cotton 
to Manchester, and the date industry is being 
developed with an eye to the manufacture of* 
fuel-alcohol from low-grade dates which would 
otherwise be of little conunercial value. The 


prospects for tobacco growing are also favour- 
able and satisfactory crops are obtained. 

The Arabs in Damascus and the French in 
Syria and Cilicia also had serious difficulties to 
face, the more so because neither were able to 
benefit so largely as Palestine from the labour 
euid expenditure of the Army. Roads were 
built for military ourposes — notably the remark- 
able rock-cut highway which* now enables 
wheeled vehicles for the first time in all history 
to pass from Acre to Tyre— but they were not 
numerous. The population of the Lebanon 
was more hunger-stricken than that of Palestine, 
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because it is normally loss self-supporting ; yet 
it benefited less than Palestine from the pro- 
longed presence of an anny with money to spend. 
Syria was a richer coimtry, more civilized, more 
artificial than Palestine, therefore it had boon 
more closely shorn by Turkish tax- gatherers, 
and suffert^d more severely from the economic 
pressure of the war. Furthermore, although 
outside financial help was forthcoming for the 
suffering Syrian populations, it is doubtful 
wheth.'r it was on no substanlial a scale as 
that sent by the adherents of throe groat re- 
ligions to the people of the laml which is holy 
to all of them. 

Had the political future of Palestine and 
Syria boon definitely and publicly settled 
before they wore liberated, it is probable that 
the coimtrios would have settled down almost 
immediately with profound siglis of relief 
under whatever form of government the 
liberators found best for thtar varying needs. 
As it was, however, everyone was told that the 
settlement would not bo mode until the Peace 
Conference should decide ; and everyone was 
also told that self-determination was a cardinal 
point in the policy to be adopted by that 
conforenco.^^ Over and above this there was 
Mr. BalfouFs celebrated declaration to the 
Zionists about the future status of Palestine as 
a home for the Jews ; there was also the dislike 
for the Zionist schonies felt by many “ Ortho- 


dox ** Jewish residents ; there wore the unitary 
aspirations of some Syrian Nationalists, the 
federal schomos of others ; the theory of conquest 
hold by many of the Mc^ccan aristocracy who had 
influence with King Hussein and his sons, the 
Emirs Foisal and Abdullah ; the unwillingness 
of some British ofiicors to abandon Syria, limlcr 
the Sykes- Picot Convention, , to the French, 
w’hom tly Arabs saitl they wouhl not welcomo ; 
the dislike of many Frenchmen to consider a 
compromise with cither British, Jews or Arabs 
on the subject of the tnulitional int<u'osls of 
F ranee in Syria, which were based on memories 
of the Crusatlos, when French princes and 
French civilization woro actually sovereign 
and dominant over tho wholo country from 
the confines of Egypt to tho mountains of 
Armenia, Apart from all those warring factors, 
there was tho uneasy fact that the British 
Govormnont, or different departments thereof, 
had given contradictory and mutually in- 
compatible imdortaklngs to tho French and to 
the Arabs — undertakings well knowji to bolli 
parties, at a time when the pressure of necessary 
cooperation against a common enemy lia<l 
just been dissolved by overwhelming victory, in^ 
tho achievement of which tho Arabs had 
undoubtedly played a more important part in 
the eyes of tho Syrians than had the French. 
In consequence of l^iis tho French were faced 
from the very b:>ginning of tlieir administraticyi 
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Left to ritfht, oo the farther side of the table : MM. Berthelot, Millerand, Signori Soialoja and Nitti, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Curzon, Mr. Matsui. , 


with overwhelming difficultios and a very 
stubborn opposition. Attempts to give effect 
to their authority wore met by arn\ed resistance, 
certain of their agents played them false, and 
both in Cilicia and Syria they boro the brunt 
of Turkish nationalism, Pan-Islamic agitation, 
anti-Armenian traditional hatred, and Syrian 
and Arab nationalism. Yet, in spite of the 
trouble cavised to the forces of France in the 
field by the activities of Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
and his adherents in Cilicia and in the neighbour- 
hood of Aintab, a section of the French press 
gave signs of supporting his other campaign 
against the troops of the Constantinople 
Government. 

TJie evacuation of O.K.T. A,, North and West, 
by tlio Jlritish portions of the Army of Occupa- 
tion began on November 4, 1919, when the 
garrisons of certain posts in the Taurus moun- 
tains tmd at Aintab handed them over to the 
French. "JTie process went on continuously, 
and on .Decern b(3r 12 the 7th Indian Division 
and the .Oth Cavalry Division, both of which had 
won splendid laurels during the September 
tulvance in Palestine in 1918 — apart from 
great acll1eveim>nts in Franco and Mesopotamia 
— l)egan to embark from Beirut. By noon on 
January 19, 1920, the last British troops had 
aleft Cilicia and Syria. 

Troubles soon began. The Arab administra- 
tion had no very perfect control over the semi- 
independent tribes, the more so as numbers of 
rifles had been issued to the tribesmen to arm 
tjjiem against the Turks, or had been gained by 


them 08 legitimate prizes of war from killed or 
captured Turks and Germans. Baalbek was 
the scene of the first encounter between French 
troops and disorderly Arabs — there was fighting 
there about Christmas time, 1919. 

An attempt on the part of a French force to 
advance to El Kuneitrah on the road into the 
Hauran was resented by a neighbouring tribe, 
and a good deal of fighting ensued tnith there 
and in the Merj Ayun, whore the French had 
some casualties in January, The Latakia 
district, on the coast north of Tripolis, was also 
disturbed about the same time, but Baallx^k was 
reoccupied before the end of the month. In 
February the French garrison at Aloxandretta 
was attacked, and on March 1 a Jewish colony, 
Tel Hai, near Metuallnh, in the French zone of 
Upper Galilee, was attacked by Arabs, who 
killed si it of the inhabitants, but were beaten 
off after a stout resistance. Early in March, 1920, 
the situation was complicated by the action of 
the Syrian National Congress in Damascus, 
which proclaimed and installed the Emir Feisal 
as King of Syria. His elder brother, the Emir 
Abdullah, was simultaneously proclaimed King 
of Irak, but during his subsequent visit to 
Cairo the latter does not seem to have been 
treated as being an independent sovereign. 
With the Emir Feisal the case was different ; he 
was undoubtedly at^the head of a government, 
and had considerable resources at hit command, 
and the Allies did not gain in prestige when 
the Emir declined to comply (March 27 and 
May 8) with two successive summonses to 
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explain his conduct in person in Paris. The 
Gk)veriiment of Damascus was, however, repre- 
sented by General Nuri Pasha (not to be 
confined with Nuri Pasha, brother of Enver 
Pasha) during the San Remo Conference in the 
last week of April. 

The proclamation of a Syrian King was 
followed by a fresh outbreak of Arab Nationalist 
enthusiasm direoUvl against all and sundry, 
^ntioch was taken from a French detachment 
on March 20, and although the municipality of 
Tripolis, which was secure btdiind a French 
garrison, and Lebanese and Syrian Committees 
in the United States protested against the 
action of the Syrian National Congress in 
Damascus, ami the Council of the l^iebanon 
declared its independence and lioisted its own 
flag, relying upon French prok>ction, there was 
anti-foreign trouble from end to end of the 
country. Iq the frontier district of Jk)isan the 
Ghazawiyeli tribe made a series of raids into 
the British zone during April and carried off 
119 head of cattle and 259 sheep and goats. 
IVo thousand Arabs attacked the British force 
at Semakh on April 24, and although they 
brought down a British aeroplane within our 
lines, wounding the pilot and killing another 


time of the Christian h^ister and the «7owish 
Passover in order that the three religions should 
act 08 mutual checks upon one another. On 
this particular occasion the religious |)rocession 
waa oxploitetl jus a manifestation of natjonalist 
and Arab sentiment which was (piile rea<ly to 
b» directed against th<» Jews, mon* particularly 
Zionists, by n'lxson of a soim'what unwist^ and 
taetl(»ss propaganda undertakfai by s(nin> of the 
more enthusiastic among them. l*ublic stab)- 
ments were imule whicdi Arabs could (nvsily 
misundtM’stand and lu'present as t hnaits against 
their own undistArbul possc'ssion of their 
ancestral propta tit^s, and a c»)unter propaganda 
tending to make all Arabs agree to refiist^ to 
soli any land to either Jew or (’hrislian hiui 
playiwl its part in making the cn)W<l r*eady to 
take advantage of any opportunity to show 
its restaJiiuait towanls the Jewish iminigrajitH 
An unfortunate symptom of the strength c)f 
Arab f('<‘ling against th(» J<?ws was apparent in 
the IxJiaviour of certain of the nat.ive polic^o, 
who, instead of enft)rcing the law imf)artially, 
appear to hav(t assisted their hJlow-MosIems in 
ill treating Jews. 1'he riots took place (ni two 
separate days, April 4 and 5, and British and 
Imlian troops had to restore order and maintain 
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* British officer, they loft some 100 casualties 
behind them. 

In Jerusalem this trouble took the form of 
determined anti- Jewish riots ounthe occasion of 
the Nebi Musa celebrations on Easter Sunday. 
These celebrations had been officially encouraged 
in the days of the Turks a^a deliberate policy for 
bringing Moslem pilgrims to Jerusalem at the 


the peace, wliicli was sov(?ral timers ondarigered 
owing to the violence of racual feeling. Accord- 
ing to a stat<*ment mode by Mr. Bonar Law in 
the Hou.se of (’ommons on April 1 4* the casualties 
were 2 killed and 180 more or less sericnisly 
woimded. The corre8f)ondont of The Timea, 
who was on the spot, te^^grapliing on April 9, 
estimated the total casualties at 5 Jews and 
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4 Moslems killed, 211 Jews, 22 Moslems and 
2 Christianfl wounded. 

A isumber of arrests followed, and among tho 
Jews sentenced, as Mr. Churchill explained in 
the House of Commons on April 29, for 
“ possessing firearms, instigation to disohc'dience 
by arming Ihe populace, conspiracy, and 
preparing means to carry out acts of riot,” 
fras Mr. Vladimir Jabotinsky, who luul played 
a distinguished part in raising Jewish Imttniions 
for the British Army. His sentence was very 
materially reduced a few days aftc^rwards. 
Several Moslems wore sentenced for rape, or for 
possessing firearms. Happily tho intervention 
of tho British authorities was in time to prevent 
thOj^ penetration of any atrocities cornpairable 
with those which attended the anti-Christian 
raids in Northern Galilee. Here, in the first 
week of May, 1920, at a point far from tho 
nearest available French force at Tyro, a tribe 
of Mutawili, described as Moslem scliismatics of 
Sliiah origin, hold tho Christian villages of 
Ain Ibl, Dibl and Alarmash to ransom. The 
Christians, having obtained rifles from the 
French, refused to pay, but after a stout 
resistance were overcome by greatly superior 
nurnbera. Two churches, a monastery, and 
tho house of a Jew wore burned, and the village 
of Ain Ibl looted. Kyo-witnosses report that 
some 290 of the inlia bitan ts, of all ages and soxt's, 
were killed by gun-flr(% throut cutting, or 
burning, and descrilw the “most favoured 
method of killing,” which was to swathe the 
victim's head in a coat, pour on paraffin, and 
set it on fire. In one house nine women and a 
child were killed; another woman was soon 
running holding the heati of her docapifated 
child in her hands. As a result of this refugees 
to the number of some 2,700 |X3rHons hastened 
south into the British area. 

Almost at the same time a formidable force 
of Rowallah Arabs, estimated at 4,000 men, 
with machine-guns and two field -pieces, is 
reported to have destroyed a French post at 

* Bariias, which overlooks the sources of the 
Jordan, and a detachment of this body also 

• attacked a British post on the frontier of 
Palestine near Beisan 

♦ The tribes also made raids into Palestine, 
seeking for outi^ng or exposed# Jewish colonies, 
but for the most part the Administration was 
able to keep tho peace and secure the inhabitants 
from their own disorderly elements as well as 
from their turbulent neighbours across the 
Jordan. Signs ^of progress are visible; tho 


Hebi*ew Univei*hity l»gan to gather funds, 
arrangements for sending and housing 30,000 
Jewish immigrants wore made, and tho Zionist 
KxtM*utive Committee set alnjut raising a 
gtmeral fund of £25.000,(X)0 for the financing 
of emigration to Palostino, tho establishment 
of tho necessary instil utions and tho foundation 
and mainlt^nanct) ol scliools. Kvon archieology 
H'vived, and a British School of Archreology 
in JeriKsalcm was start4Ml und(T tho direction 
of Professor .lohii Garstang, M.A., D.Sc., 

B. Litt., of Oxfonl ?ind Liverpool, who went to t 
Pah 'Stine in April and imdertook tho excavation 
of Ascalon in conjunction with tho Palestine 
Kxploration Fund. 

In Jum*, altluaigli tho identity of Mandatory 
Powers was not revealed in tho t.<<xt of tho 
Turkish I't'ace 'I’rcaty, it bf'caino known that 
Groat Britain w(Mild assumo rc'sponsibility for 
PalestiiH'. Tlio Bight Hun. Sir Herbert 
Samuel, G.B.F., who luul already visited tho 
country in .January for th(' f)urjK)8o of studying 
its problems, was appoint4>d High Commissioner 
of Palestine (anrioiinccul Juno 14), and promul- 
gated tlu< following declaration on the subject 
of this term of ofllcc', which was to b‘*gin on 
.July 1, 1920 ; 

(.’omploto liberty will bo mtiintaittorl in 

Tbo IMaooK hhci'ciI to tbo groat roligiciUH will 
romnin in tbo ootUrol of tlio ndborents to IhoHO roligionn. 

A civilian AilminiKtrat ion for I bo country will bo at oiire 
(MtiibliHliotl. TI»o liigbor nuikn will conHiiit of Hritinh 
odicinlH of ability and «xf»oritjno<». Tho ctlior ranks will 
bo open to thOiU‘)<:al populrition, irreHpectivo of r-reed. 
Order will bo firmly fMiforcnd. The ononomio develop- 
inont of tho eoiiritry will bo nctivfdy promote*!. 

Ill aocon!an*s> with tho cleeiHion of the Allied and 
AsHucinted Lowers. ineasuroH will ho adopted to recon- 
etnict tho Jowish Niitionnl ICoine in Palestine. Tho 
yearnings of the .fewinh poofile ftir two thousand years, 
of which the modern Zionist Movement is the latest 
expression, will at last ho realized. Tho steps taken to 
this end will he eonsistent with a scrupulous respect for 
the rights of the present non 'Jewish inhabitants. 

The country has room for a larger population tlian it 
now contains ; and Palestine, properly provided with 
roods, railways, harbours, and electric power, with the 
soil more highly cultivated, the waste-lands reclaimed, 
forests planted, and malaria extirpated, with town and 
village industries encourage*!, can maintain a large 
additional popu1ati*)n n*>t only without hurt, but on the 
contrary with much advantage to the present inhabitants. 
Immigration of the character that is needed will dJe ad- 
mitted into tho country in proportion as its deveflipinent 
allows employment to be found. 

Above all, educational and spiritual influences will bo 
fostLired, in the hope that once more there may radiate 
from tho Holy f^and moral foriios of service to mankind. 
These are the purfxises which, under the liigh super- 
intendence of tho League of Nations, tho Britisli 
Government, in tho exercise *>f its mandate for Palestine, 
will seek to promote. 

Cilicia, in which was ^iluatod tliat kingdom 
of Little Annenia which was known favourably 
to th? Crusaders for the military qualities of 
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its inhabitants, who intermarried on terms of 
equality with the Franks of Syria and Cyprus, 
only lost its independonco under the assaults 
of the Mamluks of Egypt in 1735, and became a 
Turkish province after the conquest of Egypt, 
four centuries ago. It is now, racially speak- 
ing, one of the most mixed regions of Asia Minor. 
Th(^rt> is a compact block of Arab peasants of 
th(^ tion -Moslem Ansairieh sect in the district of 
Missis on the northern shore of the Gulf of 
Alexandretta ; villages of Afghans may bo 
found near Adana; there ^ are Greeks in and 
about Moi'sina ; Kurdish clans in the Amanus 
mountains at the eastern end of the province ; 
iinportod Circassians from the country round 
Kars and Ardahan in the hill country of the 
Jeljtd Berekot, Turcomans in the oast and south- 
east, Ismailians (formerly infamous as the 
Assassins ” of Crusading chroniclers) here 
and there, Yezidis who adore the Malix-I-Taus 
or the Devil in the form of a Peacock, and some 
Syrian and Armenian Protestants. But the 
bulk of the population is Turk and Armenian. 
Tlie former are poor specimens of their race, 
b<ung excitable, more than usually ignorant 
and notoriously tri’acherous, the latter are for 
tho most part adherents of the Gregorian or 
national Annenian Church, which regards tho 
Patriarch of Etchiniadzin as its spiritual head, 
and rt'spect tho local authority of tho Catholikos 
of 8is. Many of these people were armed, and 
by arrangement between Colonel Bromond, tho 
French Administrator of Cilicia, and the British 
military authorities, atUunpta were made to 
(dToct a disarmament before tho withdrawal of 
the British troops which began in October. 
'rh(» news unhappily leaked out, and many 
Turks hid their weapons, which gravely endan- 
g«m>d tlie security of those Armenians who 
surn>nd<*r<‘d theirs. 

At tho Ix'ginning of November, 1919, with- 
drawal of the British troops umh^rLordAllenby’s 
cfunmand from Cilicia was coinpl(?tcd, and their 
places wc'ro taken by Fnnich dtdachmonts. 
Unfortunately, however, tho forces at the dis- 
posal ^of tho French authorities were not suffi- 
cituitly numerous to enable them to deal with 
such firmness with the local Turks and other 
Moslems who were daily becoming more and 
more influenced by Nationalist propaganda 
and anti -Armenian incitements. It has also 
been pointed out by Europeans then in the 
country that tho pro^mce of Armenian com- 
panies of the French Legion d’ Orient, which 
had done good service in Palestine was a weak- 


ness rather than a strength to the new Army of 
Occupation, as Moslems resented having to 
acknowledge even French authority whei^ sup- 
ported and enforced by men whom they regar- 
ded 03 rebellious Ottoman subjects of a race 
long despised and detested by members of the 
former dominant religion. There was, more- 
over, reason to believe that some of these 
Armenian legionaries took advantage of thei^ 
position to exact vengeance for the horrible 
atrocities done to their families or friends by 
the Turks during the war. Tho satisfaction of 
these private injuries did harm to the reputa- 
tion of France and provoked the Moslems to 
rally for their own protection, while the con- 
ciliatory attitude of tho Fnmch authorities, ybo 
disbanded many of tho Armenian legionaries 
soon after tho occupation, was interpret ted as 
weakness. A defiant attitude was assumed 
towards all French troops, whether of Armenian 
origin or not, and this facilitated tho work of 
Mustafa KernaPs agents who were reported to 
be very active and truculent in December, and 
isolated revolts of Tchotos took place and Tur- 
kish flags wore hoisted. 

Early in January Armenian villagers and 
travellers were murdered on tho road between 
Marash and Osmanieh, and the Nationalists 
began to appear as an organized force armefl 
with machine guns and based on prt^pared posi- 
tions with communications open to Mustafa 
KemaPs strongholds at Nigde, Ert>gli and Mala- 
tia. Frc?nch troops were engaged in minor 
skirmishes before the middle of thf3 month, and 
after the outbre^ak at Marash had given the sig- 
nal for general revolt, Zeitun, Fimuz, Fundi jak, 
and other Aimenian villages woro attacked and 
some 1,500 of the inhabitants massacred amid 
scenes of brutality habitually ossociatt^d with 
Turkish treatment of these people. A survivor 
from one of these villages who had lain wounded 
under a pile of corpses tells how the Turks drove 
about 140 Armenians, mostly children, into a 
farm-house and opened fire upon them through 
tho windows ; they then entered and completed 
their work with axes. One Turk deliberately 
“ blooded his lO-year old son by making him 
cut the throat of an Armenian baby and drink 
its blood “ in order to become a brave man.** 

When Genei;^! Allen by libej*atod Palestine 
and Syria, he made a rule that in the areas ad- 
ministered by European oflfioers under his com- 
mand no national flags of any sort might be 
flown on offlcial or unofficial buildings. In 
this way numerous occasions for the giving and 
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taking of offence wore avoided. This rule ap- 
parently was not maintained by the French 
Chief Administrator in Cilicia, and it was a 
“ flag-incident ” which was made the excuse 
for the Turkish outbreak at Marash in January. 

A French flag habitually flow over the Konak 
or So rail of the Military Governor. This was 
stnick without authority, and the white (hvs- 
cont and Star on a rod ground of the Sultan 
run up in its stead. Captain Andr6, who, from 
all accounts, was a just and ifnpartial adminis- 
trator, and 08 such was disliked by the more 
fanatical Turks, pulled down the enemy ensign. 
On this the crowd interfered, his second in com- 
mand was hustled, his Turkish gendannes 
(loBorted and Captain Andr<^ had to leave the 
toV^^n, to return later with a reinforcement of 
native troops whose entry into Marash was 
resistc'd by the Turks. 

In the interval the local insunvctionaries 
had been joined by Nalionalist bands, and on 
January 21 the Fnmch wore surrounded and 
besieged by overwhelming forces winch com- 
prised the dos(?rters from the grmdarm<*rie. Th<' 
garrison was compelled in s<^lf*defenco to bom- 
bard the town from which it was bciing pt'rsis- 
tently snipc'd, and this action drove the Anne- 
nians from their houses and exposed them to 
the rifle fire of the Turks. Multitudes were 
massacred and many tortun'd in order to ex- 
tract descriptions of the places where treasure 
had been buried. An American who was be- 
sieged with the Fn'iich noted in his diary that 
the outcry of the tortured could bo plainly 
heard a mile away. 

The French were not num(u-ous enough for a 
sortie, nor had th«‘y food or arms to spare for 
the refugees who thronged into their strong- 
hold ; they had no means of obtaining help, 
and no knowledge whether or no this was a local 
rebellion, or whether the Turks were up all over 
the country. Five Annenian soldiers wert^ s<*nt 
out on January 23 in hopes of g(*tting through 
to other French garrisons, and by January 25 
the gn^ater part of the town wa.s burning. 
During the next twelve days the small garrison, 
almost helpless, was obliged to witness the hor- 
rible scenes of massacrt» enacted all around, 
and was able to shelter and prott'ct only a few 
wounded, and often mutUated, victims who had 
by their %wn efforts bi'cn able to escape from 
the butchery. One woman, who had stood for 
eight hours in water hiding from the Turks, 
emerged at last to make a dash for safety, onjy 
to be shot as she ran ; another witnessed the 


slaughter of nearly a hundred pemons in a cel- 
lar by Turks who first tn^acherously acce|)tt‘d 
their surrender and then f(‘ll upon them with 
axes ; others crawh'd into safety wounded by 
expanding bullets. On the very day that help 
arrived, 80 girls were murdtuvd at tht^ Hescue 
Homo, wliich was burned ovm‘ tls'ir lu'ads. 
Owing to lack of ammunition, and ignorant 
of the fact that tho Turks wen> de|)n'ssf'd by 
the 3,000 casualties inflicted upon them, the 
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LEADERS OF THE TURKISH DELEGA- 
TION TO RECEIVE THE TREATY OF 
PEACE. 

The two men in front arc Tewfik Pasha (ri((ht) 
and Reshid Bey. Tho terms of the Treaty were 
handed to them at Versailles, May 11, 1920. 

redieving force withdr(^w during tho night of 
February 10-11, taking tho remnant S)f the gar- 
rison and numenms ndugcos. Tho lino uf 
rotmat was to Tslahieh on tho Baghdad railway 
in bittor wintor WT^athor. During tliis terribj^* 
ivtmat tho Fnmch lost heavily, bringing th<» 
casualties of tho dcfonci*. where 158 were killed 
and 189 were missing, and relief up to some 800*, 
while more than 1,300 of tho 4,000 refugees 
who accornpanictf tho French perished on the 
way. 
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])r. Kennedy, the agent of the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund working for tho relief of refugees at Adana, 
estimated 18,000 as the number of Armenian 
victims of those massacres, which come as a cruel 
counterblast to the action of the Allies in form- 
ally according rt^cognition to the Armenian 
Kf^public of Erivan as a de facto government. 
It is also worthy of note that the autliority of 
th(^ Nationalist Administration was enhanced, 
and its propaganda invigorated, as a result of 
tln^so striking manifestations of cruelty and 
bigotry, which were not confined, to Cilicia, but 
had*their counterparts soon afterwards in other 
parts of Anatolia. This fact was recognized by 
tho l*orto in tho action of the Minister of tho 


Adana, and General Gouraud made every effort 
to enable Annonians to withdraw entirely from 
Cilicia and proceed to Erivan, where, by means 
of this immigration of refugees, it*was hoped^ 
that a compact Annenian pop\ilation might be 
built up sufficiently numerous to be able to pro- 
tect itself. This was the more necessary, as out- 
lying Armenian populations in the Gokhthan 
district had been massacred in December, 1919, 
by the Tartars of Azerbaijan,^^who frequently 
followed the worst examples set by the Turks, 
and delighted, in spite of Ilritish remonstrances, 
to harbour Turkish war-criminals like Nuri Pasha 
and Halil Pasha, who had indeed themselves 
directed massacres in the village of Akoulis. 
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The Seat of Mustafa Kemars Nationalist Administration. 


Interior, who, on March 12, informed the Anne- 
nian Patriarchate in Constantinople that ho 
could no longer control ** manifestations of 
national sentiment ” in any part of Anatolia, 
except the Ismid district. A week later Zeitun 
and Hadjin, in Cilicia, were attacked by Nation * 
alifits, who failed to bo impressed by, or were 
still ignorant of, the Allied occupation of dis- 
tant Constantinople, and at the same time it 
was announced that isolated French garrisons 
in Urfa, bejfend tho Euphrates [tho Edessa of 
classical times and the Kohez of tho Crusaders], 
Birijik on that river, and A in tab to the north 
of Aleppo, were still being besieged by Mustafa 
Kemars forces. On April 7 it became known 
tJiat the Frencli wei*e imable to move to the 
relief of Hadjin, and had been obligc^d to aban- 
don it to its fate. They wer<f, however, able to 
briif^ the Armenians of Sis down in safety to 


Later in the month Aintab was relieved (April 
10), after a prolonged engagement which cost tho 
Turks over 1,000 casualties, but they rallied, 
and the town was again invested on the with- 
drawal of tho relieving force. A second relief 
became necessary, an^ was effected by April 26. 
Unfortunately, however, in the meantime, 
Urfa had to bo abandoned under cover of a flag 
of truce. During the retreat of the 700 French 
troops the oolumn, which was still entitled to 
tho protection of the terms of capitulation, was 
treacherously attacked by the Nationalists and 
lost over 400 men, who wore massacred. At the 
same time the Baghdad railway was cut in two 
places, and the Armemansof Char, to the north 
of Hadjin, wem massacred to the number of 
some 300. 

Jn these circumstances it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that the League of Nations, which had 
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no armed force or substantial financial resoui'cos 
at its disposal, should have found it necessary to 
decide the responsibility of accepting a Mandate 
for Annenia, as had been proposed by the 
Supreme Council at the end of Marcli. Th- 
possibility of the Netherlands assuming a bur- 
den from which greater and richer Powcin 
shrank back was discussed in the Press, but it 

^ was generally considered that th(^ only possible 
Mandatory would bo the lJnik*d States. Hero 
the issue was complicated by the fact that the 
ITnited States had not entered the League (»f 
Nations, and had a long tradition in favour of 
non-intervention abroad. It was, moreover, 
increasingly apparent that the estimate of the 
ni^nbdir of troops and of the probable expcuise 
of such a task made by General Harbord’s Mis- 
sion, which had been sent to inquire irjto the 
question, although immense, was by no means 
exaggerated. It was, therefore, a foregone 
conclusion, even when Pn'sident Wilson pro- 
posed, on May 24, that ho should be authori/.ed 
by Congress to acc(*pt the Mandate for Armenia, 
which had just been congratulated on its in- 
dependence by the Senate, that he would meet 
with a refusal. This was not long delayed, as 
on June 1 the Senate iHqectcd the scheme by 
(12 votes to 12, and the tinhappy coiintry was 
le ft to sink or swim by its own unaided exer- 
tions, unless it was prepared to accept (he ovc*r- 
tures and offers of qualified assistance made to 
it by the Bolshevists, who had begun t o overrun 
Transcaucasia at the end of May. 'riie aban- 
donment was made the juon^ complete when 
the British Government withdrew its forces 
from Batum at the end of June, thus ceasing 
to be responsible for the last door through 
which tho Armenians, and their more retison- 
able neighbours, could hope to keep in touch 
with tho centres of civilization. In Cilicia the 
result of the loss of tho inland towns by the 
French had its effect in the clauses of the Peace 
Treaty wherein tho area witliin which France 
was to have the responsibilities of a mandate 

• were considerably restricted. In this area the 
Armenians, with French approval, did their 

• best to form a nucleus of national resistance 
by constituting the Republic of the Amaniis 

^ (June 21). 

The occupation of Smyrna May 14, 1919, 
by Greek trooj^s under Gene ral Zaphiriou gave 
rise to a series of distressing incidents, which 
undoubtedly did much to inflame Turkish 
national consciousness against the Greeks and 
their Allies, and aroused so much comment and 


criticism that an interuational commission was 
sent to hold an inquiry. This mot in Smyrna 
on August 24, 1919, and tho suppression, on a 
tecluiicality, of its report, which was un- 
favourable to tho Gre<4vs, had a bad effect on 
Turkish and Moslem sentiment. Tho Greek 
High Commissioner, M. Stergiadis, however, 
worked hard to impro\ t^ the state of affairs, in 
spite of t he irief1llcienf*y and helplessness of the 
Turkish oflicials and the undisciplined habits 
and lack of political stnise among many of the 
local Greek FayaliS, whicdi at first diil much to* 
handicap his etforts for the restoration of 
justice, efficiency, and commerce. His execu- 
tion of two Greeks for the murder of Turks did 
miicli to calm the excited exuberance of tho 
(‘hristian population in Smyrna, and it was 
gentu‘ally considered to be unfortunate that a 
similar strictness was not everywhere enforced 
within tile area of Greek occupation. This area 
was almost imiiuHliately enlarged so os to in- 
clude Aidin and Kassaba ; Aivali (May 29) and 
Odemish (Jurie 1) were soon added. Denizli 
and Nazli followed, I)ut were evacuated by 
June 19 under pressiire of the 'rurkish National- 
ists, who resented this invasion, and, in some 
forcH', attacked the Greeks near OdiMuish on 
June* 23. A more serious affair led to the 
evacuation of Aidin under conditi«)iis discredit - 
able to both parties. The sniping and 
guerilla warfare to wliich they were exjiosed 
caused somq^ Greeks to get out of hand near 
Meiiemen at the beginning of July, and a long 
account of Turkish outrage and oppression was 
vimlictively liquidated. Further fighting en- 
sued on July 14 near Aidin, and by July 22, 
when tho area to bo occupied by Greece was 
provisionally limited to tho sanjak of Smyrna 
and tho Kaza of Aivali, no loss than 50,000 
Greek troops were stated to have landed. A 
rough estimate of the Nationalist forces engaged 
in guerilla warfare against, the Greeks in this 
area placed tho numbtu* of regular Turkish 
troops at about 2,000 and of irregulars at some 
15,000, of whom many were Arnauta^ and 
Circassians, and others professional brigands of 
local origin habitually opposed to any fonn of 
govermnent which was likely to be orderly or 
otherwise antipathetic to their methods of 
gaining a livelihood. 

The cessation of what was called a policy of 
competitive occupation enabled M. Stergiadis 
to produce better admi|ustrative results, take 
measures to counteract the sedulous intrigues 
of those interests which were hostile to tho 
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of tho Orv*oks in Smyrna, and show 
reason to tho local foreign firms for abating 
their opposition. The control of tho shipping 
and tho customs passed into his luinds at tho 
end of July ; and on August 0 General Sir 
G. F. Milne, formerly in command of the British 
Salonika Anny, who wtus now in command of 
all Allie<l Forces in Western Anatolia, arrived 
for tho purpose of delimiting tho area of Greek 
occupation, which, at least, made it easier to 
avoid friction with tho Italians, who had occupied 
cAdalia on March 29, 1919, and Scalanova on 
May 14, and generally gave tho imprt^ssion 
durijig several mohtlis of following a local 
policy of their own wliich often had the 
appearance of being at variance with tho 
general policy of tho Allies towards tho 
Turks. 

Tho partial restoration, on November 12, 
1919, of the Capitulations, which tho Porte had 
professed to abolish by proclamation in Septem- 
ber, 1914, was accompanied by the extension 
of this privileg(Hl status to tho nationals of 
Serbia and Greece, two countries which had 
hitherto not enjoyed any extra-territorial 
judicial jurisdiction in Turkey. This was the 
first step to tho introduction of Greek law, 
which, after the publication of the Treaty, was 
applied to tho whole area allotted to Greec/O in 
Western Anatolia on tho same tenns as in 
Greece proper. 


Tho Greek grip of the territory occupied in 
Asia was materially strengthened ; and although 
tho Nationalists were by no moans passive, |tnd 
many Turks withdrew from the area, there was 
little serious fighting, except near Odemish in 
November and again in January, 1920, and in 
the Bos Dagh region in March. 

The growth of tho Nationalist power in 
Anatolia was marked by a corresponding ^ 
decline in the authority of tho Porto, which wa.s 
content for the most part to pursue a policy of 
lainaer faire except when compelled by Allied 
pressure to make a few half-hearted attempts 
to prevent tho Nationalists from establishing 
themselves on the coast of tho Marmora. On the 
one hand the Nationalists w'oro oner^tiejn 
establishing communications with Bolshevists 
and Arabs and in heartening their followers 
with massacres a« enumerated above ; on tho 
other they sought eagerly to arm themselves 
by raiding dumps in Gallipoli and tf> annoy tho 
Allies and impress the people by feats of arson 
in tho neighbourhood of the capital Tho 
prestige of the Allies was repaired by tho pro- 
cess of compelling the Porto to hand over 
equivalent stocks of arms and ammunition as 
compensation for those abstracted by Nation- 
alist raiders, but this did nothing to detract 
from tho strength of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 
who by dc’groes became so formidable that 
Cabinet changes in Constantinople were at 
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timeis submitted for his approval. It ia true 
that the Allies sometiineg made their authority 
, felt, and they scorr^d a success in February 
when the Sheikh-ul -Islam delivoivd hunself of 
the following pronouncement against Mustafa 
Kernars Bolshevist allies, whose thc'ory and 
practice was distasteful to many pious MosUmis 
and many honest Turks : 

Bolshevism is at present engaginjt; the attention of 
those wlio control the deHiinies of nations. It is the 
duty of Islam, which directs a groat portion of humanity 
and roflocts their sontimont, to proclaim its attitude to 
all Mahomedans, and to the world in general. Whatever 
may be the basic principles of Bolshevism, the fact that 
their application is harmful to humanity, to social life, 
and to the rights of individual property makes it quite 
impossible to reconcile them with the prim-iples of Islam. 
Binco the birth of Islam until rmw attacks upon life and 
pfo|3erty, theft, massacres, pillage, and rape have always 
belli condemned, and our sacred litoraluro not only 
condemns Inib imposes penal sentences for such acts. 

Islam requires general progn'ss, tranquillity, and 
happiqpss. It, therefore, forbids the taking of the life 
and tho property of others, and ensures most emphati* 
cally the rights of property of individuals and com- 
munities. Consequently Islam rules that each indivuiual 
lias a complete right to boquoatli his i>roperiy, during bis 
lifetime or after his death. 

Islam being unable to folerafo tho spendthrift, and 
with a view to preventing the spemltlirift from squamh'r- 
ing his riches to the tlotriinont of those who are left 
destitute, requires that tho fortune be <livi<lo<l partly 
among the relatives and partly among the f>oor. It is 
to tho interests of Islam that all its strength and irilluonce 
should be concentrated to oppose the Bolshevists, as a 
danger thnwttcning civilization, justice, and right. 

Opinion in Wostcrri Furopo and in America 
largely favoured tlie complete expulsion of the 
Turks from Kiirope, but a h'W voice's were 
raised in protest against this policy on tho 
ground that it might inflamo Moslem sentiment, 
as (3onstant.inoplo has for n<*arly four eenturie.s 
IxHUi associated with the (Caliphate inasmuch 
as that dignity was acquired by tho Ottoman 
Sultans from iho last Abbasido (3aliph after 
the conquest of Kgypt by Sultan Yawuz Selim. 
In view of tho outbreak of tho massaerr^s of 
Armenians in Cilicia and of the unsatisfactory 
behaviour of tho Turks, both iu Constantinople, 
which Lord Curzon in tlio House of l.ords on 
March 11 described tis I ho head and forefront 
of tho offending, and in Anatolia, it was con- 
sidered nec('ssary to manifest tho existence of 
Allied authority in some notable fashion m 
order to recall to the Turks the fact that the 
Allies intended quite definitely to bo tho 
masters of tho situation. 

Accordingly, therefor#, in tlio very early 
hours before the dawn of March 16, Allied 
detachments began to search for tho numerous 
Nationalists of importance who had impudently 
relied upon tho weakness of tho Porto to stir 
up troubHin the Capital under tho very noses 


of the High Oomniissioners of tho Powers. 
Numbers of these gentry were laiil by the heels, 
an Imjx^rial Prince and his wife, both subse- 
quently rt'leased, Jemal Pasha, not of Syrian 
fame, Jevad Pasha, a former Chief of Staff, and 
many others. The only rt'sistanoo was made 
by a few memlx^rs of the staff of Cholak Kemal 
Pasha, commanding tho 10th Turkish Division, 
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who of^c'ned fim on some British Indian troops 
sent to arrf’st him. Tht» resistance cost the 
lives of two of tlio patrol and of nino M'urks, 
but tho Pasha and his oftlcers were taken. 

At 10 o’clock th(» Grand Vizier, Salih Pasha, 
wasserved with tho writ of the Allies in thiHorm 
of a joint Note from all the High Commissioners 
announcing the decisifui of the SupretiH’ (.-ouncil 
that Constantino} )lo was to be occufiied, l>ru- 
visi(»nally, by Allied troo}^s, and calling iifion 
the Porte to disavow tlio Nationalist leaders 
and all their works. Immediately after tho 
communication of tho Noto Allied troiqis and 
naval landing parties, of whom nq less than 
4,000 wen^ British bluejackets and marine's 
from tho Fleet, occupitnl tho Soraskierato in 
Stambul and tho Admiralty atjross tho Golden 
Horn at Cassim Pasha. 1’ho tolegrafMi and 
telephone olTices were already in safe koejiing, 
all trains were stni>})ed on tho suburban rail; 
ways and tho Chirket sb^am-forrics twross i\w 
Bosporus held upi At many points along the 
shore lay units of tho imposing Allied ¥>^iX 
cleared for action with their guriN trained 
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on important targets. The British First Battle 
Squadron, under Vice-Admiral Sir Sidney 
Fmmantle, lay off the Christian quarter of 
Galata dominating Turkish Stambul loss than 
a mile to the south and south-west and the 
Arsenal far \ip the Golden Horn. Other battle- 
ships and cruisers prolonged the line towards 
San Stofano, seaplanes and armed picket boats 
patrolled by air and sea. Later a proclamation 
was issued warning all and sundry in Turkish, 
Armenian, Greek, French and English, to keep 
the peace and abstain from meddling with the 
means of communication, the water supply or 
the lighting service, under pain of suitable 
penalties, and a communique was issued through 
the Press, pointing out that all the trouble 
had arisen through the machinations of the 
uneasy C.U.P. of evil record and unpopular 
memory, and informing the public thatf* Con- 
stantinople would be left to the Turks provided 
that no more Christians were massacred and 
that the population loyally obeyed the Sultan, 
who enjoyed the support of the Allies. There 
was a brief panic in Stambul, where shops were 
closed and the inhabitants hid in their houses, 
but after a little the new situation was quietly 
accepted by an impressed populace, although 
a few obstinate Nationalists, too unimportant 
to have been arrested, muttered that the Powers 
were only bluffing and that a time would come. 

Thus for the second time Constantinople 
passed into the military possession of the 
soldiers of the West, and the historian cannot 
forbear from contrasting tho orderly and 
appropriate occupation of March, 1920, with 
tho destructive desolation inflicted upon the 
city in April, 1204, when the ancestors of those 
sailors and soldiers took and sacked the 
Byzantine capital under the command of the 
Doge Dandolo, of Baldwin Count of Flanders 
and Boniface of Montferrat. 

Tho Army of Occupation, under Major* 
General Sir H. Wilson, was attached to General 
Sir G. F. Milne's Western Anatolian command, 
but, as being in Turkey -in-Europe, was under 
tho supreme authority of the French General 
Franchet d'Esperey, Commander-in-Chief of all 
Allied troops in Rumelia, as he had been of the 
Allies in Macedonia against the Central Empires 
in his successful cam^gn in 1918. ^ 

It is worthy of note that although dthe occu- 
pation was announced to be provisional both 
by tho High Commissioners in Constantinople 
and by Mr. Bonar Law in tho House of Com- 
mons on March 17, the terms of the^ Treaty, as 
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published a couplo of months later, appear to 
provide for its permanent extension, as Con- 
stantinople is included within the zone of tho 
Straits which is to be garrisoned by an Inter- 
Allied force on behalf of the League of Nations. 
The apparent inconsistency may perhaps b<' 
explained on the ground that tho Nationalists 
did not in any way restrain th(;ir excesses in 
Anatolia, Cilicia, or Northern Syria during tho 
intermediate period. Even in Turkish Thrac(' 
the authority of the Allies and tho Porto alike 
was flouted by Jafar Tayar Jk y, tho former 
commandc'r of tho Turkish Ist Army Corps, 
who tried hard to form a Moslem Rcpiiblic at 
Adrianoplo in opposition to the Franks and 
Greeks. Although ho proclaimed a general 


exercise his sovertdgnty. Accordingly, Jemal- 
ed-Din Pasha, a prince of tho house of Otlunan, 
was constituted Naib ea Sultan, or Iki^gent.and 
it was announcod (May 8) that Mtistafa Kemal 
wivs a sort of Deputy Sadr-Aziwn of a Cabinet 
of VVakils or Deputy Ministers. This gave a 
flavour of legality to the government in 
Angora, and after tho pn^sentation of tlie 
Treaty of Peace (May 12) a t/<^ndeuoy mani- 
fested itself in certain quartt'rs tt) negotiat(‘ 
with Angora os being tho only government 
which enjoyed real authority over the Turks 
Tho tt^rmh^of tho Treaty, which was i^ade 
public on May 12, 1920, W(^rt> very drastic to 
tho defeated Turks, and attempts wert^ made by 
certain Indian Moslem organizations and 
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mobilization and proceeded to levy taxes, 
forced loans and exemption payments in the 
best Nationalist mode, his measure of succt^ss, 
like his resources, was limited, and his move- 
ment soon collapsed from lack of support. 

Tho occupation of Constantinople enabled 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha to regularize liis posi- 
tion, which had been somewhat affected in the 
eyes of loyal Turtes by his outlawry and by tho 
subsequent declarations of the Shoikh-ul -Islam 
on the nature of his rebellion as a spiritual 
offence, and of tho penalties to which his sup- 
porters liad rendered themselves liable. In 
the second week of April, therefore, the plea 
was advanced that the Sultan was sakat or in 
a state of duress, and consequently unable to 


political bodies associated with them to got 
them mitigated, or even annulled, on tho ground 
that pious Moslems could not conscientiously 
accept any territorial diminution of the temporal 
power of flioir spiritual chief, tho Sultan 
Caliph. This theory, however, found no wide 
m ^asure of support among tho Arab and Syrian 
Moslems, who had actually booji in arms 
against their former Sovc'reign and had no 
wish to bo again subjected to a Turkish 
administration. • * 

Tho Political Clauses of the Turkish Treaty, 
some of which were put into immediate effect 
by the beneficiaries without awaiting tho 
formality of tho sppiaturo of this instrument, 
settled a number of outstanding quosticfi'^, 
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regularized some fails accomplia and provided 
for some arrangoments which may be difficult 
of execution. Among the outstanding questions 
settled is the recognition by the Porte of the 
French Protectorate over Tunis as from May 12, 
1881, and that over Morocco as from March 
30, 1912 ; the renunciation of all rights reserved 
to the Sultan in his capacity as Caliph by tho 
Tnwity of Lausanne of October 12, 1912, over tho 
Italian possessions in Libya ; and tho surrender 
to Italy of all rights and sovereignty over 
Rhodes, the other islands of the Dodecanese 
and Castcllorizo ; and th(^ n^cognition of 
llritish sovereignty over Cypras as from 
November 5, 1914, the renunciation of all 
rights and titles over Egypt and tho Sudan, and 
the recognition by the Porto of tho British 
Protectorate over Egypt as from December 
18, 1914. All thes(3 renunciations and recog- 
nitions aro also recognized by the' other High 
(Contracting Powers as well. 

Fails a^omplis were regularized by tho 
recognition ^f the independence of Armenia, 
tho Hejaz, Syria, Mesopotamia, and of tho 
special status of Palestine. In the case of the 
tftree last-namod countries, a temporary neces- 
sity for tutelage was recognized, and arrange- 
ments wore made for tho issue of mandates 
• 

to Powers to imdertako that tutelage on behalf 
of tho Loagtie of Nations. ^ 

Hew departures were to bo found in pro- 


visions for the autonomy of an indeterminate 
area of Kurdistan, east of tho Euphrates, under 
the Turkish Sultan, an autonomy which is to 
be capable of ripening into complete inde- 
pendence at a moment to be determined by the 
Council of tho League of Nations, In such 
case, Kurds living within tho confines of the 
former Vilayet of Mosul, which was otherwise 
to form part of mandatory Mesopotamia, aro 
to be permitted to adhere, if they so desire, 
to the independent Kurdish State. Tho 
frontiers of autonomous Kurdistan are to 
depend on tho line to be drawn by President 
Wilson as the future boundary of independent 
Armenia within the area of tho Turkish vilayets 
of Trebizond, Erzrurn, Bitlis and Van. 
Further, an autonomous State was formed to 
include Smyrna, Odemish, Magnesia, the 
Clazomene peninsula and Aivali. This was 
placed under tho administration of Greece, 
subject to a theoretical Turkish sovereignty 
to be manifested, in the former Cretan manner, 
by the flying of a Turkish flag on one fort. 
At tho end of five years, tho Parliament of this 
protected autonomous State will have the right 
either to perpetuate that sovereignty or to deter- 
mine it by voting fot annexation tq Greece, 
subject to the approval of the Council of the 
Leaguo of Nations. Such a vote, and tho^ 
stipulated approval, appear to be regarded as 
foregone conclusions, as the Porte has to agree. 
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by the terms of the Treaty, to the expected 
inoorporation. 

In Europe a portion of Western Thrace, 
containing the tobacco fields of Xantlii (the 
Eslaje of the Turks and Sketche of the Buh 
gariana), the town of Guniuljina (the Gkioii- 
moultzina of the Greeks), and tlie wretched 
roadstead of Dodoagatcii, which was bombarded 
by the British squadron on Oct^ober 21, 1915, 
was ceded to the Allies by the Tivaty of Neuilly ; 
and its fonner Bulgarian f)osaossoi*s, who had 
held it from 1912, hoped that it, together with 
the remnant of Turkish Thrace, would per- 
manently be controlled by the Lt'ague of 
Nations, which had set up a provisional acbninis- 
tration imdor a Fnmch general, and issued 
appropriate postage stamps. 

■^ho ^hopes of the Bulgarians wert>, how- 
ever, dashed, and the enthusiasm of the 
Greek adl^rents of the fif ydXi idt-a was greatly 
uplifted by the decision, embodied in the 
Turkish Treaty, to award to Gmece all Turkish 
territory west of a line so drawn as to leave 
Chatalja and the Derkos Lake and waterworks 
area to the Porte. Tliis contained Adrianople, 
which the Bulgarians greatly desired to obtain 
as Odrtm and the Turks gn'atly rt'sented to lose 
as being thcdr ancient capital of Edirno. Colonel 
Jafar Tayar Bey, a Nationalist Turk, who at 
one time had coinmand*‘d the First Army 
Corps, having failed to fonn a Thracian Ri^public 
in March and April, 1920, at l(?ast succeeded in 
arousing a certain metisuix' of Turkish resistance 
to the advance of the Greek Army of occupation 
in May and June, when it arrived to “take 
over” from the Fri^nch. 

Later the actual advance of Greeds troops in 
June galvanized it into some sort of renewed 
existence, but the Bulgarian Government 
prudently did all in its power to prevent any 
assistance reaching the Turk from the north, 
and, as he was cut off from Asia, Jafar Tayar 
Bey was soon fao<^d with th<? necessity of 
realizing that he was, after all, merely the 
counterpart of the frog in the fable. 

The acquisition of all Turkish Thrace, in 
addition to the Allied portihn of Western or 
former Bulgarian Thrace, enabled the Greek 
Kingdom to rival in territorial extent the 
provincial dominions of the tOnth century 
Byzantine Empire in Europg. At the same 
time the somewhat ind< 'terminate status of the 
.^jgean Islands administerc^d by Greece since 
1912Vas definitely regularized. These consider- 
able acquisitions of continental territories and 


islands wen', however, not all on the same 
tenure. Th<^ littoral of the Mannara, the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, Mytilene, l^mnos, Teiu*<lo£, 
Samothrace and Iinbros wen' subjected to the 
control of an International Board, to be <'alle<l 
the Commission of the Straits, so far as military 
occupation and (ioast and harbour administra- 
tion are conecrnetl ; const'queiitly, although 
Hellenic subjeertivity will b(> enjoyeii by the 
nativo-V)om inhaliitants of these territories 
under Hellenic law and taxation administi'n'd 
by tlu' Hellenic civil s(*rvico, the sovemignty 
of King Alexandor will be k ss complete than^ 
in Adrianople, Gumuljina, Macedonia or Old 
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KING ALBXANDBR OF GREECE. 

Grt'oee. His troops may not enb'r the area in 
question, and his warships will not, strictly 
speaking, Ix' in home ports in Mudros, Port 
lero or Kodosto, os they will be subjc'Ct to 
regulations drawn up by an intemational 
lK>dy and applicable equally to the warships of 
all other Powf'rs und States. 

The tenns of the Treaty provided for the 
cession of all Ottoman rights over the Dodeca- 
nese to Italy, but by a subsi'quent agi’oc'inent, 
which was almost immediately published, 
Italy made over nearly all those /Egoan islands 
to Gns'oe, retaining only Rhodes with its 
memories of Frankish knights, Savoyard prowess 
tmd the mediieval chivalry of the Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem and the 
distant isle of Castollorizo, long occupied by 
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the Frtmch during the war. This enabled the 
Hellenic Monarchy to include within its 
boundaries Stampalia (Astypalcca) and Leros 
with their splendid harbours, Kos (Istankeui) 
with its famous planc-troo and memories of 
ancient fame, the sponge -fisheries of Kalimnos, 
Patmos of the Revelation of St. John, Symo 
of the Great Taxiarch of Heaven, St. Michael, 
and Nisyros,Charki and Scarpanto (I^arpathos) 
in pleasing ethnographical and geographical 
completion of the acquisition of Crete and 
Samos in 1912 and 1913. The population of 
those islands is exclusively Gk^k, and there is 
no substantial minority of long-settled Turkish 
peasants (as in Cyprus) to protest against 
union with Greece. A statement was made at 
the some time as tl\e transfer was announced, 
to the effect that Italy would continue to hold 


Rhodes with its western and Latin traditions^ 
as long as Great Britain should retain Cyprus, 
conquered long ago by Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and famous for centuries as the outpost of 
French and Italian civilization and commerce 
in the Levant. 

The area of the “ protectorate V of Smyrna 
and the other territorial gains of Greece are 
shown on the adjoining map, which also clearly 
illustrates the steps by which during the first 
century of her revived independence she has 
won back province after province of the former 
Byzantine Empire from their Turkish con- 
querors. 

Before the war the distribution of the 
Armenian population in Asia Minor justified 
the advocacy of a scheme for special treatment 
for Armenians in what was then knowii as tile 
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“ Six Vilayets ” of Sivas, Mamurt-t cl Aziz 
(the country round Kliarpiit), Trebizond, 
Erzriun, Bitlis and Van, and representations 
\fere also mado on behalf of the Annonians 
in the vilayet of Adana and the sanjak of 
Marash, which contained Z Mtun, whore for 
many years a stout-hearted Armenian clan 
maintained itself in a state almost approxi- 
mating to indopendenco. Tho exhaustive mas- 
sacres of Armenians undertaken during tho 
war, however, so reduced the nmnbers of that 
unhappy people that it was considered unwiso 


to award to their independent government 
territories wherein, if not entirely extinct, they 
were at least in so inconsiderablo a minority 
as to be unable to control the hostile elements 
of the population. Tho adjoining map shows 
the territory, within the former frontiers of 
Russia, actually administered by the Annonian 
Government at Erivan and also the limit of tho 
former Turkish territory which may bo awarded 
to Armenia in conformity with the Treaty 
which entrusts President Vjlson with the 
difficult task of drawing a frontier for tho new 
States Bom#where within ftie confines of the 
four most horthem and eastern of tho six 
vilayets. This potential Armenian territory 
can readily be compared with the extent of 
that which the Armenian Delegation to the 


Peace Conference hoped to obtain for inde- 
fxmdent Armenia. The Treaty, however, pi*o- 
vides for free access to tho Black Sea for 
Armenian trade through Trt^bizond should 
that port not be included within tho boundaries 
to bo drawn by President Wilson. 

A further political provision stipulates that 
tho Porte shall cease to have any right of 
su»>rainty or jurisdiction over Moslems who 
have becomo subject to tho sovtwignty or 
protectorate of other States os a result of tho 
Treaty. This ^s a particularly important act 


of renunciation, as it clearly cuts to tlio root 
of tho claim that tho spiritual authority of 
tho Sultan as Caliph entitles him to expect 
some sort of temporal allegiance from the 
Moslem subjects of fortugn Powers. 

For the greater safety and ease of its subjects 
and neighbours in the future, tho Porto has to 
limit its army to a gendarmerie of 36,000, a 
corps of technical troops of 16,000 mefi, and an 
Imperial Bodyguard of 700, a total of 60,700, 
which is to include a maximum number of 
2,600 officc^rs. The latter are to serve for not 
less than 26 years, the former for not less than 
12 consecutive years, and all aro to be recruited 
on a voluntary, non*racial and non-religious 
basis. This force wiU not be allowed to uso the 
more terrifying engines of modem warfare, suchf 


ApprojcimstB fnea adm/nistereef by Armenian Gov PMay 1920 ‘•.‘•.vVf 

Limit of posstb/e extension as provided m Turkish 1 1 1 1 1 

Boundary put forward by Armenian delegation 
at Peace Conference . 
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as teoiks, flaminenwerfer, poison gas or arnioured 
cars ; its munitions aro to he limited, their 
manufacture controlled and their importation 
prohibited. Furthermore, the Turkish Navy 
is abolished, and no military or naval aeroplanes 
will bo tolerated. This reduction and control 
over Turkish armaments may make it possible 
for the FjOttguo of Nations to see that the 
provisions of the Treaty for the proU?ction of 
racial and religious minorities in Turkt^y do 
not beconn’ a dead lett-er, as so many well- 
intentioned bchernes of simile^ purport have 
iif the past, when left to the unaided execution 
of an uncoerced and still formidable Ottoman 
Administration 

If the above stipulations tend to remove 
opportunities for misdemeanours and war 
crunes in the future, special provision is made 
for the punishment of those guilty of such 
olft*nees in the post, and for those in particular 
implicated in the massacres of Armenians and 
other defenceloftS Christian populations during 
the war. 

Another means of control for the future is 
provided by the powei’s accorded to the Allies 
to exact payment of debts and damages and 
to sufx^rvise in a most thorough-going fashion 


the finances of Turkey. A Financial Com- 
mission, composed of French, British and 
Italian members, with a Turkish Assessor for 
consultative purposes, is sot up for the purpdle 
of examining Turkish Budgets, which may not 
be applied until approved by the Commission, 
of authorizing existing and future taxation, 
financial legislation, customs regulations, loans 
and concessions. The Commission will also 
decide how much of the Ottoman Debt is to 
be assigned to those States which have acquired 
fonner Turkish territories by the terms of the 
Treaty and regulate the payments to bo made 
for the expenses of the Annies of Occupation. 

Economic clauses in the Treaty enable the 
Allies to eliminate at their pleasure the fina^jcial 
interests and economic penetration of th% sub-* 
jocts of the Central Empires and to compel 
payment of pre-war debts owing to Allied 
nationals at pre-war rates of excliange, and 
future commerces will be facilitated by the 
specially devised arrangements which have 
bo€m made to that end. Equality of treatment, 
particularly with regard to charges and com- 
mercial facilities, is secured for all members of 
tho League of Nations in the ports of Constanti- 
nople and its Asiatic suburb, Haidar Pasha, 
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Smyrna, Haifa, Al'^xandrctta, i^asra anti 
Tn^bizond, whero “freo” zones will b.' provided 
wherein no customs dues or analogous charg<*s 
will bfj levied, and Turkey is sixcially grantt'd 
eqbal privileges with tliose favoured Statt s in 
Smyrna and is allowed to lease a “ free ” zt>n<^ 
in perpetuity in that port. For the .saint ‘ 
purpose, the facilitation of tratlt', Turkey has 
to adapt her railway rolling stock to Furopt'an 
requirements, and has to suri*end»‘r an equitablt» 
proportion of rolling stock to go with tht> rail- 
ways in coded territories. As some sort of 
recompense, Turkey will enjoy fr(.H‘doni of 
transit to and from the ports in these lost 
provinces 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
Turkish Treaty is that group of articles con- 
tained in Part 11. providing for tho (*stablish- 
inent of an international “ Corninission of the 
Straits,” which is to control tho waUaways 
leading from the Aegean into the illack Sea. 
These watoi*ways aro in future to bo open in 
peace and in war alike to all shipping, whether 
merchantmen or mon-of-war, and to inilitiiry 
and commercial aircraft, without distinction of 
flag ; they are not to Ix^ subjected to Idockade, 
and no belligoront right is to bo exercised nor 
any act of hostility committed upon them except 
in pursuance of a decision of tho Council of the 


League of Xations. In order to givt> eff(M*t ^ 
to this neutralization of tho Straits tho Militar*y 
Clauses contained in Part V. of tho Treaty 
provide for the demolition of all military works, 
fortifications and battt»ries within a. zom^ of 
20 kilometres (12J miles) on eitht^r shore of tlu' 
>*osporus and tlio Dardafielles and from both 
coasts of tho Sea of Marmara. The islands in 
that .sea and those of Mytilene (with Fort, 
lero), Tonodos, Imbros (with Kephalo), Same- 
thrace and Lemnos (with Mudres and Kondia) 
aro also to be included in tho “zom^ of tlu^ 
Straits.” Within this zone no military works 
or roads or railways suitable for tlie rapid 
transport of mobile batteries will be constriu'ted, 
and neither Greece nor Turkey will be pta*mit ted 
to keep troops within tlie zone. An exec'ption 
is made in favour of the Sultan’s bodyguard, 
which is limited to 700 ofllicers and men. France, 
Italy and Great Britain will supply the trooi)s 
nece.ssary for maintaining international autho 
rity within this zone ; but these, together with 
any Greeks or Turks employed as gendarmes, 
will be at the disposal of the Inter-Alliful 
Command of tho Army of Occupation, which 
will bo separato from tho “ Commission of the 
Straits.” 

This body, which is analogous to that other 
International Commission which in the past 
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has 80 successfully mariagod tho navigation of 
the Lower Danube, is to consist at first of 
representatives of tho British Empire, France, 
Italy and Japan, with two vote s apiece, and of 
Greece and Rumania, each with one vote. 
Should the United States, Russia and Bulgaria 
join tho League of Nations the two former 
will be represented with two votes each and the 
last-named will have one vote.* Thus tho 
Commission of tho Straits will start work with 
10 votes divided among 6 States, and may 
grow so ns to have 15 voteu divided among 9 
States. 

The Commission is to exercise its authority 
in complete independence and will have its own 
flag, budget and administrative organization. 
The Commission will undertake any works 
necessary for tho improvement of the channels 
or approaches to harbours ; it will control 
lighting and navigation marks, pilotage and 
anchorages, salvage and lighterage. It may 
buy or build any property or permanent works 
and control tho execution of the Treaty so far 
as that concerns the free port areas within its 
jurisdiction. It will impartially, and without 
discrimination of flag, collect dues from all 
shipping, control health, docks, and life-boat 

♦ AccortJing to an ultoration apf)roved by the Allies 
on July 17, 1020, Turkey will be allotted one vote on 
theCommiMsionof tlie Straits should she join the League 
of Nations. 


service and have its own police, but offenders 
against its bye-laws will be prosecuted in tho 
appropriate Courts upon the mainland, whether 
Ilollonic, Ottoman or Consular. 

The question of tho enforcement of these 
terms remained in abeyance for more than a 
month, and when the Porto conformed to its 
traditional policy by asking for more time 
suggestions were made in Constantinople that^ 
it would bo bettor to treat with Angora. 
Mustafa Kemal bad, however, declined to 
recognize the Tn^aty in any way, and, not 
content with attacking tho French in Cilicia, 
whore his aggression was so strong as to merit 
the conclusion of an armistice in Juno, and 
arranging for raids against Mesopotamia, ho 
began a movement against Ismid in liopK^s of 
being able to reach Constantinople. With the 
inkmtion of making it more e^sy for the 
Grand Vizier, Damad Ferid Pasha, to make up 
his mind to accept the Treaty, tlio Boulogne 
Conference (June 22) decided that Mustafa 
Kemal was to be crushed by armed force. For 
this purpose tho offer made by M. Vonizelos to 
march against tho Nationalists with six divi- 
sions of Greeks was accepted, and it was 
announced that the French and British would 
cooperate from Cilicia and Ismid respectively. 

It is perhaps not inappropriate to conclude 
the History of tho Gi’Ottt War on the threshold 
of a new war about to rise out of it. 


THE END. 
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Cabinet. 273 
Bernstein, Herr Eduard, 

^rzy lo S«;c, American 1st Division 
attack. 48 

Blgland, Mr. Alfred. Adviser on Food 
Commission In U.S.A., 91 
Binarville, Americans Isolated in, 64, 65 
BlrdwtxKl, General Sir W.. Baronetcy 
conferred and money grant, 179 
Block, Sir Frederick: In charge of Oil 
Committee In U.S.A.. 82 ; appointed 
Acilng-Cholrraan of British War 
Mission, 83 

Blcsmcs, Americans raid, 41 
Blockade, AIIImI, effect on Austria- 
Hungary, 15 


Bols de Baiithe\ille, Americans take 67 
Bols de Belleau, American Marine 
Brlgotle take, June, 1918, 40 
Bolo Pasha, activities and execution 


. 1 1.1 oir u, Buoot)eas 

Major-General Sir A. W. Money 
In PaleHtine. 1919, 439 ^ 

Bolshevism : menace of. 398 ; questions 
In Parliament re Prlnklpo policy 
162 ; andlHlttin. 45.5 * 

Bonn, British enU?r, 240 
B<»splu)rus, Allbd Fleet pro(v»od up the 
15 


Botha, General, opposition to Mandatory 
^ system, 153 
wun^sches, Americans take, 40 
Brand. Hon. R. II., appoinkd Dtmutv 
Vice-Chairman of British War 
Mission. 80 


Britannic, White SUr Liner, sunk, 124 
British Missions in America, 73-108 
Jkcruiting Mission, 82: War Mh- 
sloii, orgonlzatiiiu In ls)ndou, 84 
85, functions, 80, Inter-Ally Conn' 
cll on War Purchases and Finance 
members, 85, purehttses. 88* 
Labour Branch uiidijr Sir Stephen-’ 
son Kent, 83, Publicity Biaiie.h 
work of, 100-108, work of various 
Departments, 90 

British Navy : Auxiliary Patrols, 31- 
36 ; coin|X)slUoii during snrnmdcr of 
t Jerinan Fleet. 18 ; King’s Armistice 
Day Message, 24 ; surv(iv of sea 
war. 1,2; transinirt work, 6 ; com- 

I detlon of Work, 1-36 
wlortf-Rantzau, Count: appolnbd 
German F(»relgn Minister, 304 ; 
hcatl of German Didegatloii ap- 
|K)intcd to receive l^^nce Treaty, 
308 ; reply to M. Clemeiioi'aii at 
Peace Conference, 309, ;n0; Not«* 
disputing niu^stion of Indemnltv. 
312; refusal to sign I'eace Treaty, 
320 ; resigns from iVace Deli gn- 
tlon. 322 


Browning, Vlcc-Adinlral Sir Montague, 
British Member of Allied Naval 
Commission Visiting Germany, 19 
Biuuswlck. Duke of, Abdication of, 286 
Brussels, Allies enter, November 22, 1918, 
22.5-227; Belgian King and Queen 
ani Primje Albert euUfr, 22.5 
Buchan, Mr. John, upiHilnUnl hv.fui of 
Dep.artinent of Information, 328 
Buck, Brig.-Geui>rul, lu American attack 
on Biizaiicy, 48 

Bulsson de Cresnes, Americans take, 47 
Bulgaria; asks for armistice, 272; 
boumlury clionges, 430 ; roparatlini 
and disarmament, 431 
Bullard, MaJ.-Gtmeral Rob.jrt L., in 
cjunmand of American 2u 1 Army. 
November, 1918, 72 

Bullitt, Mr., alleged (M)uverKaUon with 
Mr. Jiloyd George iiuoUsd, 400 
Bullitt Mission, 398-401 ; failure to 
publish RtqMirt, 40 L 

Burton, Capt. W. A., Mj'inber of Anglo - 
Russian Coinmitt4;e lu U.S.A., 75 
Butler, Sir Getiffrey, in charge of British 
Bureau of Information in U S. A., 80 
Buzancy, American 1st Division attack. 
48 


Byug, Gen. Sir Julian. Barony wmf<;rn-d 
and money grant, 179 




C 

Calllaiix, M., policy ami arrest, 364 
Calrd, Sir Andrew, on British* War 
Mission in IJ.8.A., 80 • 

Cantigny, Americans take, 37, 30 
Cap Trafalgar, German merchant cruiser, 
Carmania aluks, 123 
CapelU;, Adin. von, on submarine cam- 
paign. 250, 260 

Carmania sinks Cap Trafalgar, 123 • 

Casttdnaii, Gen. de, entry Into Colmar, 
Noveintx^r, 1918, 227 
Catto, Mr. T. 8., work in IJ.8.A., 75 
Caucasia, British withdrawal from 
occupied districts of, 435 
(k'Cil, I^rd Robert : appointed on 
(Jommia|lon of J/jague of Nations, 
148]. presents draR Covenant of 
U^ajjme of Nations to Pcact! Con- 
ference, 156; repliea to Herr Solf, 
270; in Parliament, on ijcague of 
Nations, 165 166 ,174 


465 
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riioilwvck-Hottl^y, Sir CharlcR E. H.. 

and malntalus tlu, Queen 
Alexandra IIofspHal Pii,,,*.. 

UhamlM rB. Jl«*ar- Admiral B. M., tribute 
flHhcrmon. 20 . v « ... 

ChAt<*au Sallftf'. Fn*iu'h re-ontor, Novtin- 

ChAteoI?Tldrr%V BattiB of. Anu;r!oaii 
participation In. 39, 40; Ocrinan 
evacuation of, 49 «! 

Chatillon, Frn»co*Amcilcan Junction at , 

Cliurc?dll. Mr. Winston, on antl-Jewish 
riots, 449 ; on trunsiKjrt w(»rk of the 
Navy, 0 

('IIU la. French In, 450, 451 

City of Athens, inlnod. April. 1917. U7 

City of 7 hf«Jin(//iaM, sunk, 127 

(Hty of Kxeter, mined, 127, 128 

City of aiiismne, ton>cd»M‘d, 127 

City of Luclcnote, torix^docd, April, 1918, 

City^of Paris, tori)cdocd, April, 1917, 127 
City of Winchester, loaa of,* 1^7 . 

ff rluvton BrlK'Ocn. O. F., first Chief 
Administrator of Talcatlne, 1917-18, 

ricmHMTaii.M.-.FrMicIiProinUr.Niivom- 

t'l. 1017. a«l i . pointed lT.>.l.l;nt 
of IVace Conference In larlH, luO, 
oollcv 394, 305 ; nddresseB German 
IxIpgiOon to rcBOT Conlorenro.309 : 

\ IsltB lx)ndon. December, 1918, 14« , 
attempt to aasnaslnate. 392; rte- 
feated for French rroKldeiicy, 392 , 
on recovery of Alaaee-Lorralne. 374 
Clvnes. Mr. J. E.. aiatement of lAbour 
views of Peace Treaty, 174 
Coblenz : Allies march cm, 239 ; Anierl- 
cans enter, December. 1918 241, 
244 ; British enter, D(M5embor 7, 
1918, 240; Qcrnuui hostility to- 
wards Aiimrlcans In, 241 

(:Illlard!*MaJ.*ileneral A. »•. ^ct<»r <»f 
Inland Water Transport, 130 
Colmar. French enter. 227 
Coinpi^gm’ Forest. American advance 
thr(»ugh, 46 

Constantinople : Allied occupation, 45o- 
457 ; British Fleet arrive oppr)sltc, 
November, 1918, 14, 16 
Coinuuk, Biik.-Gencral J. D.. swceecds 
Llcut.-Coinmandcr B. 0. Jenkins 
as head of Aeronautical SupplleB 
Department In U.S.A., 82 
Cornay, American 82nd Division storm, 

COte^'^'de Chatillon. American 42nd 
Division take, 07 , , 

Cox. Sir Percy, British Minister In 
'Teheran. 444 . „ 

Craufurd-Stuart, Major, In U.S.A. with 
Ix)rd Heading, 84 , 

Crease, Captain T. E., member of Anglo- 
Kusslan Committee in U.S A., 70 
Creel. Mr. George, Director of Public 
Information In U.S.A., 199, 200 
Culme-Seymour, Rear-Adm. M., Second- 
in-Coiniuand of British Naval forces 
in the Dardanelles, Nov., 1918, 14 
Cunllffe, Lord, on Reparation Com- 
mission (Peace Conference), 148 
Currie, Gen. Sir Arthur, Commander of 
Canadian troops at Bonn, 243 
Curzon, Lord, on Palestlms 440 
Czecho-Slovakia : new State formed, 
413 ; Peace Treaty provisions, 422, 
423 

Czeeho-Slovaks. propaganda in the ranks 
t)f the, 3.39 


Dalmatia. Italian demands in, 428 
Damad Ferld Pasha, resignation and 
return t«» power, July, 1919, 435 
Daniels, Mr., suggestion on Naval Build- 
ing Programme for tJ.8.A.. 20ft 
D’Annunzio, Gabriele, raltl on Flume. 

4C8 ^ , 

Danzig; Germans evacuate, January 
23,^1920, 410; plact'd under pro- 
tection of League of Nations, 409 
Duvld, Dr., 29.5 ; appointed to German 
Mlnl.stry without Portfolio, 304 
Deii-ez-Zor, British post attacked at, 
c December, 1919, 443 
Delevlgnc, Sir Malcolm, on Labour 
l>‘gl.HlntIon Commission (J»cace Con- 
ference), 148 

Denbigh, Col. the Earl of, Member of 
Enemy Propaganda Committee, 332 
Denikin, Gen. : Offt'nsive and retreat, 
1919, 403 ; political failure of, 404 
Deschaucl, M., elected President of 
France. 392 * 4 , 

d’Esperey, Gen. Franchet, In Conatantl- 

t nople. 45i 


Dlckraan, General J. T., In TrAves, 
Dcr.ember, 1918, 234 
Dittmann, Herr : appointed German 
Minister of Dcinoblllxatlon, 294 ; 
resignation, 300 

Donald, Mr. Robert, Member of Enemy 
Propaganda Committee, 332 
Drummond. Sir Eric, appointed S<?cre- 
tary to Council of League of Nations, 
1.5ft 

Duval, M., actlvltlcB of, 3ft4 


E 

Ebert, Herr : apiwlnted Prime Minister 
of Germany, 294 ; appeal for miti- 
gation of Armistice terms, 287; 
delivers ultimatum to Prince Ma.v 
of Baden, demanding conclusion of 
Armistice, 285; elected President 
of Gorman Republic, opening speech, 
305 . 

Elchhorn, Field-Marshal von ; policy in 
Ukraine, 255 ; Prc.sldent of Berlin 
Police, policy during Revolution, 
300 ; dismissal and flight, 301 

Eisner. Herr Kurt: first President of 
Bavaria. 285 ; appeal for mitigation 
«tf Armistice terms, 287 

Ellershaw. Brig.-Uen. W.. In charge (jf 
purchasing munitions for Russia 
from Engtaiid. 75 

Kmdsn, German crulw^r, destroyed, 125 

Empress of Asia, services rendered by, 

Empress of Russia, Bcrvlccs rendered , 
125 

Ems, French occupy, 244 

Erzberger, llerr, api»ointed to German 
Ministry without Port folio, 304 ; 
influence of. in signing Peace 
Treaty. 320, 321 


F 


Kay, Sir Sam, suciaanls Sir Guy Granct 
as Director of Movement .s and 
Railways, 144 

Fayollo, Gen. ; receives German Depu- 
tation In Mayence, December 14, 
1018, 245, 240 ; speech (luoted, 240 
Fehrenbach, Herr, appointed President 
of German National Assembly, 303 
Fclsal, The Emir, in Damascus, 439; 

proclaimed King of Syria, 44ft 
Ferguson, Gen. Sir Charles, Military 
Governor of Cologne, 243 
Fisher, Jnrd, orders flotilla of gunboats 
for the Tigris, 13 . 

Fishermen and the War (III.), 25-30; 
dcmobUlzatlon of trawlers and 
drifters, 25; Incidents of heroism 
ond n-souree, 28; Mine Clearance 
Seirvice, work of, 25 ; accidents, 25 ; 
tributes to, 2ft, 27 
Flsmes, Anu'rieans take, 51 
Flume : Croatian rebels wdz«*, October, 
1918, 15; D’Annunzio’s raid on, 
428, 429 ; Flume Question, 429 
Flcndng. Mr. C. A., murder of, 443 
Fo(di. Marslml : at Peace Conference, on 
slz<i of German Army, 158 ; arrives 
at Kreuznach to await signing of 
Peace by Germany. 252 ; entry Into 
Strasbourg, November, 1918, 231, 
373, 374 ; proclamation to Rhenish 
l»eoples, 238 ; rtHieptlon In liondon, 
175 ; on the American Army, 53, 5fl 
Forges Bro<»k, Americana cross at Dead 
Man’s Hill. September. 1918, 09 
France: HmnH'Rouge scandals, 3fl4 ; 
D^^faltlstes, Influence of, 3ftl, 3tt2 ; 
internal pollticiu 1917-18, 3fti-3ft5 ; 
Ministry, changes, 1917-18, 36-, 
363 ; Presidency, election to, 392 
Frankfurter, Mr. Felix, Clialrmau of ar 
Labour Policies Board, 196 
Franklin, Mr, P. A. S., Chairman «f 
Shipifiiig Ctmtrol Coinnditee In 

U ^ i^Q 

Frankiln-B<)uUlon. M., Memlwr of Intel- 
Allied Committee of Enemy Propa- 


ganda tkjimnlttee, 332 
Fraser, Major-Oewral, sent with two 
witli MoHomitainlan ^ 


unrest, 442 ‘ 

Fmedom of the 8eiv>», controversy. 284 
Fremantle, Admiral 8lr S., nd.uke to 
Admiral von Reuter bh scutt lug of 
German shliis at Scapa Flow. 20, 21 ; 
in commaim of British Ilrst Battle 
Squadron off Constantinople, 4o0 
Flench, Field-Marshal Viscount, mois-y 
grant conferred, 179 
French Mission in U.S.A., 77 
French ports, American transport 
organization, 37 


Fyfe, Mr. Hamilton. succeedB Mr. H. G. • 
Wells Rs Director of Propaganda 
against Germany, 344 

G 

(iabriel, Colonel V., In charge of I^jiart- 
ment of Agriculture in Palestine, 443 
Gallenga-Stuart, Signor^ Member of 
Inter-Allied Committee of Enemy 
Proitaganda Committee, 332 
Gallow'uy, Colonel W. J., appointeil 
Head of Hospitality Section of 
Ministry of Information, 329 
Garliett, Mr. C. C., organized develop- 
ment of agriculture in Mesopotamia 
444 

Gas, American gas attack at Bols de 
Bourgonne, 69 a 

Geddes, Sir Eric, Director of Move 
incuts and Railwa)^, 144 ; on 
Gf rmany’s renewed submarine e ffort!? 

1918, 7 ; speech of November 9 

1918, quoted, 17 

George V., King : Arinistioe Day message 
to Navy, 24 ; iiLHimcts Rlcnliorough 
depot, 138 ; Message to his people 
at signing of Peace Treaty queued, 

170 ; reviews Grand Fleet, Novem- 
lier 20, 1918, 18 ; speech in Parlia- 
ment, February, 1919, quoted, 157 
tribute to memlwrs of H^ftreantile 
Marinit, 120 ; visit to Paris, Novuiii 
bi‘r, 1918. 366 § ^ 

Germon Army : decline of dlscli>line and 
moral in 1918, 261, 262; welcome 
on return to Germany, 233 
German Navy : revolt, November, 1918, 

17 ; surrender of FlSet, November 
21, 1918, 18-21 ; interned sidps 
scuttled at Scapa Flow, Juno 21 

1919, 20 

German Peace Commission meets at 
Weimar, June 17. 1919, 320 
Germany, The collapse of, 253-288 
Germany : Allied administration In 
occupied areas, 247-252 ; Allied 
troops march into, Decembi’ir, 1918 
234-230, occupy, 290-292; Bauer 
Ministry, 321 ; Constitution, new . 

304, 305 ; “ Council of People’s 

CommissarieB ” Govemmentfonned, 

294, 295, i>rogramme, 295 ; econo- 
mic position. 1018, 257 ; effect of 
Armistice terms in, 289, 290 ; 
effects of blockade on, 2.53-255 ; 
Elections, optK)Hltlon to, 297, 208; 
FederatJon, question of, 297 ; 
Finance, depreciation of the mark. 

258, situation In 1918, 256--268. 

War lx)an. Eighth, 256, Ninth, 257, 

258; Food situation, 1018, 254, 

255 ; Government, Soclallat “split,” 

396 ; IiniH^rlal Constitution, atiicles 
ihangcd, 278, 270; methods of 
British propaganda in, 341-344, 
347-356 ; military disappointments. 
August.lOlS, 271 ; National Assem- 
bly, election results, 302, new 
Government, 303, 304, opposition 
to, 200, peace dlseiissloiis in. 305, 
Peace Resolution, 306 ; Naval riot 
In Berlin, 290; “New Rftgline,” 
1918, 289-324 ; \)eaoe offensive. 
1018, 270-273 ; Peace negotiations 
with U.S.A., Octolwr, 1918, 281- 
284 ; Peace Delegation go to Paris, 

308; Peace terms, counter proposals, 
312-319, Allied reply, 319; outcry 
against, 311, 312, ’’unacceptable,” 

311; Prince Max of Baden forms 
Ministry, 275 ; i)ublication of 
Llchnowsky Memorandum and 
Mfllilon letter, 263-265; question 
of naval preparedness, 2-4 ; Reich- 
stag. Llchnowsky debate, 264 
Revolution, commencement of, 285, 

286 ; Scheideiiiann’s foreign policy 
outlined, 305; self-determination 
for non-Oernian States, question of ^ 
referendum, .307, 308; Socialists, 
Independent, fall of the, 266 ; 
Socialist Republic, 294-296 ; Spar- 
taclst iK)Ucy, 293. 294, programme, ^ 
294, riots, 299-302; Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates, Congress 
Meeting, Deccmlwr 16, 1918, Sparta- 
clst opiM)sitIon, 299 ; zones of 
occupation, American odinlnlstra- ♦ 
- lion, 251, British, 252, Frem-h, 250 
V 261 t , 

Germany, Crown Prince of : demand to 
renounce rlghb^of succession, 285 
flight to Holland7286 
Glesls^rts, Herr, member of German 
Peace Delegation, 808 
Glffard, Lieut. -Colonel J., member of 
Anglo-Russ*a Committee in U.S.A. 

75 
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Olvry, AmcrIcanB take, 47 
Gland, Americana raid, 41 
Ooeben, ex-Gcrman battle cruiser, In* 
temed, 15 

Golz, Gen. von der, In command of 
- German Army In the Baltic States. 

^ 411 

Ocmipera, Hon Samuel, Prealdent of 
Amerl(*au Federation of Labour, 
104, work of, lt)5 

Goode, Sir William, UalHon ulticer on 
U.S.A. Food Commission, 92 
Gordon, Sir Charles : ap^lnted Vice- 
Chairman of British War MiKsiun. 
80 ; Director General of Depart- 
ment of War Supplies, 85 
Gotheim, Herr, api»olntc(l to German 
Ministry without portfolio. 304 
GouKh-Calthurpe, Vice-Admiral, ap- 
, pointed Hij^h Commissioner at 
Constantinople, November, 1918, 
transfers flag Gi H.M.S. Superb, 
lu'oceods through Danlanellea In 
accordance with Armistice terms, 14 
Goiiraud, General : in Strasbourg. 
November 25, 1918, 220 ; in May- 
ence, J^ccember 14, 1918, 246 
Grandprd, Americans capture, 67 
Granet, Sir Guy : Chairman of Allied 
Provisions Export Committee in 
U.8.A., 82 ; succeeds Sir Eric 

Ueddes as Director of Movements 
imd Hail ways,. 10 17, 144 
^Irassek lU*ar- Admiral, French member 
of^llled Naval Commission visiting 
Germany, 19 

Great Britain : Auxiliary Patrols, 31-36 1 
lV>i>artincut of Information formed, 
328;Gliieral Election, 1918, 146; 
Ministerial Manifesto issue<l, 145 ; 
Inland Transimrt, 129-144 ; Minis- 
try of Information, formation of, 
323; Publicity Diipartmcnt forme<i, 
163 ; Ministry of Shlpitlng, work in 
D,8.A.. 76; Missions in U.S.A., 

7:M08; Parliament, Bills, Trans- 
port and Health, passed, February. 
1910, 158. Iiulcmnitles debat4'. 

ciltlclsm of Mr. Lloyd George, 1 62, 
M.P.'s telegram to Paris, 163 ; Mr. 
bloyd George's reply, 163, 164 ; 
King's SiH'cch, February, 1010, 
quoted, 157 ; M.P.’s hdegrnm to 
Mr. Lloyd George on Jlussla, 
quoted, 164 ; Pi-aw Treaty debat.4>, 
170-175 ; Peace Treaty Bill passed, 
July, 1010, 175 ; Peace programme, 
preparations for Peace, 145, 146; 
Propaganda Department, Welling- 
ton House, 328 

(Irtrif, German raider, fight wltli Alcan- 
tara, 128 

Grey, Major- Gem* rul W. If. : takes «)ver 
control of Mediterranean lines of 
coinmuiiicutlon, 144 ; appolnttrd 
Director-General of Traus|a)rtullon 
in Italy, 144 ; workinMes<ipotamla, 
141. 142 

Grey, Viscount: consulted on Peace 
terms, 145 ; British Ambassador 
to Washlngt n. letter to The Times 
quoted, 395, 396 

Gm*8t, Mr. S. A., propaganda work of, 
330 341 

Gunning, Brigadier-General Sir Chark^s, 
Chairman of Hemuunt Commission 
in U.8.A.. 82 

Guthrie, Sir (Jonnop : In charge of New 
York Offlee of Ministry of Shipping, 
76 ; appointed to devel(»p Trans- 
port Department’s organization in 
U.S.A., 03; Director-General of 
Traffic Executive in U.S.A., 09 ; 
Special Eepresentatlvo of British 
Sldpping Controller In U.S.A., 100 


H 

Ilaan, Major-General Wm. O., in charge 
of transport around Avocourt, 62 
Haase, Herr, appointed German Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, ‘204, reslgna- 
iloQ, 300 

Haig, Fleld-Marslial Earl : Earldom con- 
ferred and money grant, 179 ; pro- 
test against German inhumanity to- 
Allied prisoners, 220 « 

nalil Pasha, escape from Constantino)^, 
August 1919, 435 

Hamburg, rioting in, November, 1918, 
240 ^ 

Hamel, Americans help to capture. 43 
Hankey, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Maurice, 
money grant conferred, 170 
Hanna, Mr., Canadian Food Controller, 
01, Harbord Mission, 453 


H eadlam, Major-General, In command of 
Mission for supply of guns and 
machine guns, 82 

lleadlam-MoTlcy. Dr. J. W., propaganda 
work of, 341 

Heligoland, discussion on. at Peac'c 
Conference, 160 

Hermonitis, General, head of Eussian 
Mission in r..S.A., 75 
lleiiling. Ckmnt : attacks Herr von 
KUhImann, 268; Kaiser dismisses, 
273 

HeBsc, Grand Duke of, 286 
Hewart, Sir Gordon. British Itepn'senta- 
tlve on Itesponslbllity of the W.-ir 
Commission (Peace Conference). 148 
Illndenburg, Marsluil, British propa- 
ganda manifesto quoted, 353. 354 
Hlntz<‘, Admiral von ; biographical, 269. 
270 ; succeeds Herr von Kilhimann 
as Foreign Secretary, 269 ; visit 
to Vienna. 271 ; resignation, 273 
Illrschaiier, General, enters Mulhouse, 
November, 1918, 218 
Holland, Brigadier-General fl. E.,* in 
eomtnand of transimrt operations in 
France, 129; death. 130 
Ilwver. Mr. ; apiNiinted Dlrectni- 
Gencral of American Ihdief Adminis- 
tration in Europe, 3lK) ; Ft)oil Con- 
troller In U.S.A., 91 ; work In U.S..\., 
187; on U.S.A. exports. 92, 93 
llormi, General Sir Henry, Barony emi- 
ferred and money grant, 179 
Houston. Hon. David F., .Secretary of 
Agriciiituro in U.S.A.. 187 
Hughes. Mr. : Australian clulm.s to 
Pacific Islands, 152. 153 ; on Jlei)ar- 
atlon Com mission (Peace Cmifer- 
enc«') 148. 

Butler, tteneral von. ap[s>al agiilnst 
British propaganda quoted. 354, 
355 

1 

Ibrablm I'asha Milli, attacks British 
post at D»dr-ez-Z<»r, Dec<*mbcr, 
1019, 443 

InchcaiHs Lord, distribution of shipping, 
116; negotiations with Governincut 
Sh)i)phig Industry, 117 
Inland Transport, 120-144 
Inland Wat<T Transport ; Cross-Chaiinc>l 
fleet. strength, 1917-1919. 136; Kl»di- 
borougli Port, King’s lns|HTtlnii of 
works at, 138, work at, 131-140; 
train ferry, construction of, 134, 
work of, 1.35-137 ; w«u kutboiue and 
In France, 130, 131, In Mes«q>otainia, 
14U-144 

Inter- A Hied Enemy Propaganda Cmi- 
ference, Southern Slav State r«‘Ho- 
lutlon, 339 I 

Inter-Allle.d Meat and Fats Executive, 
set up in lauidoii, 91 
Inlernatlunal Labour Convention, a|>- 

R roval of Covenant of League of 
atlous by, 167 

Italo-Jugo-Slav Agreement, qiiot«*d. 336 
Itnio-Southeni Slav Question, 335 


J 

Jacobs, General, in coiumaiul Second 
Army Corps, British Army of 
(Iccupation, 243 

Jagow, Herr von, makes stateiin’nt nu 
Llchnowsky Memorandum, 265 
Japp, Sir Henry, In U.S.A., 75 
Jclllcoe, Admiral Viscount ; money 
grant ctuiferrcd, 179 ; on Naval 
efforts of Germans In early part. »»f 
war, 3 ; speech t.o liiii.siun Journa- 
lists, February', 1916, quoted, 10 ; 
** The Grand Fleet," quoted, 7 
Jenkins, Lieut.-Commundcr B. O., In 
charge of Aeronautical Supplies 
Department in U.S.A., 82 
Jerusalem, Antl-Jewish riots in, 447, 
449 

Jotfre, Marshal, In U.S.A., 77 
Jones, Sir Hoderick, meiularr of Enemy 
Propaganda Ckiinmltb'c, 332 
Jury, Sir \\1lllain, heiul t ; ClnemaUigraph 
Stictlon of Mlnl.Htry of Information, 
329 

JiiNigny, Americans take, 52 


K 

KoLser. The; abdication foreshadowed, 
281 ; abdication of. 282. 285. 286 ; 
flight to Holland, 286; issues rc 
script dismissing Ckiunt Hurtling, 
273 ; question of trial, 167, 169 


Kameriiii. questions at Peace Conference 
153. U>4 

Kautsky, Dr.. 295 

Kent. Sir SU'pluuison. head <if British 
Labour Mission in Amt^rlca, 83 
Kenyon, Brlg.-General L. K.. on British 
War Mission in U.S,.\.. 75 
Keyes, llimr-.\dmiral Sir Roger. 
Baronetcy cjmfermd and money 
grant, 1 79 

Keynes, Mr., on President Wilson’s 
failure jit Peace C«)nfeivnoe, 386 
Kleff. Gkuieral Denikin captun'S, Septem- 
ber, 1919, 403 

Kiel Canal, discussion on at Peace 
Conference, 161 

Knox. Senator P. C., siMX'eh criticising 
Peace Treaty quoted. 208, 209 
K<M‘th, Dr., apixdiited to Gi'rmau 
Demobllisatiuu Office, 295 
Koltrhak, Admiral : ueknowledged by 
Allies in April, 1919, 402; Bolslu^ 
vlsts demand surrender of, 402 ; 
shi)t by onler of Bolshevist Junta . 
Fel)riiary 7, 1920. 403 ^ 

Kraii.se, Dr., ap|Miiiited Gt>rman Mlulst^ 
of Justice, 295 

Kiiemhllde Stellnng, Americans atta< k, 
62, pierce, 67 

Kronprim Wilhelm, German merchant 
cruiser, exploits of, 128 
Kuehuk Talaat Pasha, escape from 
orison. August, 1919, 435 
Kilhimann. Herr von. G«‘rman Foreign 
Sc(!retary, Eastern iH>llcy, 266-268, 
dismissal, 269 

Kurdistan, Central, oiitbri'aks in. 443 , 
o|H>.ratious, British (;asiialti4>s, 443 
Kursk, cn)>tured hy Gmieral Denikin's 
forces, Septeinlier, 1919, 403 


L 

Laiidres ct 8t. Georgi's Sc<*lor, Americans 
attack, Ncjviuuber, 1918, 69 
Laiiitsberg, Herr, apisdiitetl Oeiinan 
Minister of Justice, 304, MlnlsUu- 
of Publicity. 294 ; Member of Ger- 
man Peace Dclt^gatloii, 308 
La Tullerle. Farm, AuuMlcaus capture, 
Novjunber, 1918, 69 
Law, Mr. Ikuiar : n*plles In Paillanu'iit 
on IndemnltieM queHthm. 162 ; <»n 
Piinkipo question. 162 ; on anti- 
Jewish riots in J«>rusalem, 447 
U'ague of Nations ; Covenant, outlines of 
the, 370, q>i«»ted. 155, 156, weak- 
nesses In, 373 ; diseiisslon at INuusr 
Conterenee, 369-389 ; l•Htabl|s|^me|lt 
of tlui, 156; France advocati's 
General Stalf, 373 ; principles 4 »f 
371 

Lelucrt , Herr, memlxT of German Peace 
Ibdrgatlon. 308 

Liunan, General, welcome on Allied juit rv 
into Li6ge, 232 

Lever, Sir Hanlman : one of Lonl 
Heiuiiug’s prinoiiNil assistants in 
U.8.A., 84 ; suiJorvlsor of British 
Finance in U.S.A., 76 
Llchm>wsky, Prlne^r, Meinoranduin 
l)nhlished. 203-265 

Licbknccht, Herr, J^joder of Sj>arta 4 -us 
Party in Gi^rmany. 293 ; murd(‘r of, 
:402 

Liege, King and Quciui of the Ib-lglaiis 
enter, Novemln*r 30, 1918, 232 
Liggett, Maj4>r-Gcneial Himter, in com- 
maud (d AimTlcan 1st Armv, 
November 10, 1918, 72 
Lima, Sir Ik^rtram, organls<T <if War 
Photographs Sectl(»n id Ministry of 
Information, 329 

Llnsiuge.n, General von, n'signatlon 
from Governorship of the Mark of 
Brandenburg, 285 

Lloyd George, Rt. Hon, David : aec^qds 
liord Northcll tic’s reHigriatiuu from 
l)ln‘cb»rat-c of Propaganda. 360 ; 
alarm at Labour oiiixjsition to 
British Military (qxuallouM in 
northern Russia, 40 >; lliiHsian 
jjollcy, 398-400 ; at Peace Confer r- 
imrM}, on Hiz4? (d Gcmiuii Army, 158 
comes U) London for Parllarm nl 
and returns to Paris, F<‘bruary. 1919, 
157, 158 ; denies Bullitt conversa- 
tion. 401 ; in Parliament, on ficngue 
<d Nations, 171, sUitement on 
Peace Conference iiroct'ediugs, April, 
1919, 164. 165, attack on The 
Times in debate on Peace Con- 
fen?ne4?, 105 ; makes stabura-nt on 
Peace Treaty, July, 1919, 170-173 ; 
inoNTS Vote of Ttianks to Navy, 
Anffy, and Air Force, 178, to 
narshal Foch, 178, sUtement re 
election pledges and Peace Con - 1 
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ferencp, February, 1919, 157 ; 

peace ]>rograminc, 145, 146 ; rejoctb 
report of Polli^h Conimlttee, 409 ; 
retuinH to London after signing 
Peace Treaty, and annoiin(;<^8 signa- 
ture to Klng.l70;KfH*ech on appoint- 
ment of M. CletneiUHiau a** President 
of Peace Conference, quoted. 150 ; 
Htatcinent to Paris paper on 
IndemnitlnM quoted, 163, reply to 
Government quoted, 163, 164 ; 

tribute to generals and admirals, 
J80 ; urged by PivBldent Wilson, 
M. Clernenceau and Signor Orlando 
to stay In Paris, March, 1919, 150: 
on Allied relief to Austria, 422 ; on 
d«-structlon of submarines, 260 ; 
on future of Oeriimn Colonies, 172 ; 
<»n Int^^rnutlonal Labour Conven- 
tion, 173; on League of Nations. 
156 ; on Peace terms, 169 ; on iK)licy 
of |)eace with Kussla, 405 
bo<Jge, SiMiator, proposal of rnHervatioii.s 
to Peace Treaty, 894, 395 
Jy ng, Mr. Walter, on scuttling of Gorman 
ships at Seitita Flow, 21 
Low, Sir Sidney, Member of Enemy 
Projtaganda Committee, 332 
Ix>wther, Col., presents Memorandum on 
Germany’s ability to pay indemni- 
ties to Mr. Bonur Law, 162 
Luck, Brig.-Gen. C. M., siicttieds Gen. 
Holland as Director of Inland W'at. r 
Transport. In France, 130 
Ludendortf, Gen. ; drafts a Note to 
Prlnc»^ Ma.K for America, 275 ; 
ftrars at Headquarters, 1918, 279 ; 
Issues Order on effects of Brlti h 
propaganda, :iri2 ; on effacts of t he 
Nort.hcliffe pro|)aganda, 855, 856 
** Memoirs " quot(?d, 356-358 
Luneville, Araericiin raids round, 37 
Lusitania, torpedoed, May 7, 1915, 122, 
123 

Luxembourg, Americans enter, Novein- 
Iwr 21, 1918, 223, welcomed, 224 
Luxeinliourg, Grand Duchess Marie 
Adelaide, German sympathies of. 
223 

Luxemburg, Bo-^a : Revolutionary b'Od r 
in (b;rinany, 293 ; murder of, 302 


M 


McAdiX), Mr. W, G.: ellorti to bring 
about Tntor-Ally Council, 85 ; work 
in U.8.A., 187 

McAlexaiider, Col. U. G., in command of 
American 88th lii^giinent, 44 
Maclean, Sir Donald, on se verity of 
]*Haoo terms, 173, 174 
MacMunn, Sir Georgti, on Moslem unn'st 
in India, 442 

Madden, Admiral Sir Charles, Rarom^tcy 
conferred and money grant, 179 
Mahomed Vt., SultAn of Turkey, plot 
against life, July, 1919, 435 
Mdlvy, M. : resignation from French 
Ministry of Interior, 863 ; banish- 
ment of, 364 

Mangiu, 0<*n., enters Mnyenoe, Decem- 
ber 14, 1918, and is appointed 
Commander, 245, 246 
Mann, Admiral von, appointed to German 
Admiralty. 295 

Mannojidd, armed trawler, encounter 
with Gi^rman submarine, 28 
March, Gen., U.S.A. Chief-of-Staff, 184 
Marne, stand of Aim>rican.s on the, July, 
1918, 41, 44, 45 

Marwitz, Gen. von der, In command of 
5th Gi^rman Army, Issues Order, 
September, 1918, 56, 57 
Miiste^rman, Mr. C. F. G., In charge at 
Wellington House, 328 
Maude, Sir Stanley, on Inland Wat- r 
Trans{)ort in Jb^soiK)temla, 144 
Maulud Pasha, threat to British olhclaU 
In Meeopotamla, 443 
Maur*ce, armed trawler, encounter with 
OormaiFaubtiiaiine, 28 
Mayence, French enter, December 14, 
1918, 243, 246, 246 

Mears, Sir Orimwood, in U.S.A. with 
Lord Ji(*ading, 84 

UtelcHor, Dr. Carl, MeinlMU of German 
^aoe Delegation, 308 
Mercantile Marine, Work of the, 100- 
128 : American dov’elopments, 110, 
120; British assistance to Allb r, 
113; convoy instituted, 111; 
freights, itfductlon in 1910, 114, 115 ; 
rei)atrlat.lon of troops, difficulties ol, 
114 ; tonnage, statistical (OXiFitton 
after the War, 110, 111, 113 i 
Mercler, Cardinal, meets King or the 
f Belgian), Novi^nils'r, 1018, 226 


Mesopotamia, British Administration ; 
1910, 440-446: raids during, 442, 
443 ; Inland Water Transport De- 
partmmt, work of, ; Tribal 

unrest, 442 

Mesopotamia Commission, 140, 141 
Mete, French fnter, November 10, 1018, 
221, scenes, 223 ; French enter, 
Djoember, 1918, 874, 876 ; Pn - 
sldent Poincare’s vli>lt, Dooenil)(>r, 
1018, 374 

Mcurcy Farm, Americans rapture, 51 
Meuse : Americans cross, Novembi-r, 
1018, 60. 71 ; British cross, Novem- 
ber, 1018, 227 ; Germans ri;tn at 
across, Noveinlier, 1018, 70 
Michel, G<m., completes occupation of 

Aix-la-Chajielle, 2:14 

Mlnchin, Brig.-Gen. F. F., sucoeeds Mr. 
John 8ampHon on Anglo-Russkin 
Committee In U.S.A., 75 
Minnan, M , appointed Commlssalre of 
the Metz Hit public, 221, 223 
Mitchell, Dr. Chalmers, in charge of 
War Office propaganda at Adasiral 
House, 332 ; projaganda work, 340, 
344 

Molr, Sir Ernest, organises Production 
Diipartment of MlnUtry of Munlt ioiih 
In U.8.A.. 75 

Moim^, MaJ.-Qen. Sir A. W., succeeds 
Brig.-Gen. O. P. Clayton as adminis- 
trator in Palestine, 1918, 439. 440 
Mont Blanc Kidge, Americans fight for, 
68 

Montfaucon. American advance on, 69 
Montmedy-wdan railway, Americans 
cut, 70 

Mbu)€, German ember, in action with 
the Otaki, 127 

Moynihan, Sir Berkeley, assigned by 
BritDh Oovemment to advise 
U.S.A. Army Medteal Cons*, 83 
Mtthlon, Hitrr, publication of letter on 
Gerinany's reH|)oa' Iblllty for the 
War. 265 

Mulhouse, French enter, 218 
MUller, Herr : appointed German Under- 
Si;cn‘tary for Food Distribution, 
296 ; attempt to form Cabinet, 
June. 1919, 321 

Mustafa Kemal Pasha, Intrigues of, 436 ; 

Nationalist ’* campaign, 433-436 ; 
policy, 434 

N 

Namur, British enter, November, 1018, 
227 

Nasiriyah, revolt at, 442 
Naumann, Herr, attacks von KUhlmaim ; 
268 

Nicholson, Sir Charles, Member of Enemy 
Propaganda Committee, 332 ; work 
of, 358 

Noroy, Americans take, 47 
NortheiUTe, Lord : Chairman of British 
War Mission, 74, 80, forms 

iniblicity DuiMutment of British 
W’ar Mission, 103, with British War 
Mission In U.S.A., creation of new 
Purchasing Department, 82, speech 
In Ni*w York, July, 1917, quottd, 
81, 82, returns from U.S.A., and 
makes Headquarters in London, 83 ; 
Director of Propaganda in Enemy 
Countries, F);bmary, 1918, 331 ; 
prepares and carries out campaign, 
329-344, 347, proiaganda policy, 
G«;rinaii tributes, 351-353, resigns 
from Directorate of Propaganda, 
359 ; Viscountey conferred on, 83 ; 
on Lord Heading’s task in U.S.A., 84 
Noskc, Herr, 295 : appointed Minister of 
German Army and Navy, 300, 
Minister of Defence, 804 ; combats 
He volution, 300, 801 ; on sub- 

marine campaign. 259 
Nuri Pasha, escape from Batum. 435 ; 
representative of Government of 
Damascus at San Homo, 446, 447 


O 

Odessa, General Denikin captures 
August. 1919, 403 

O’Grady, Mr. James : Member of Enemy 
Propaganda Comndtteo, 332 ; meets 
M. Lltvinoff, November, 1919, 405 
Olympic, si^rvioes rendered by, 124 
Omsk. Admiral Koltchak capturos, 
November, 1918, 402 
Onslow, Colonel, the Earl of, repre- 
sentative of lutcr-Ally Conference 
for Propaganda in Paris. 359 
On l. General Denikin’s troops capture, 
October, 1919, 403 


Orlando, Signor: dlscusalons with Dr. 
Trambitoh, 886: Visits' London, 
December, 1918, 146 
Otaki, in action with the Mdwe, 126. 127 
Otranto, sunk In oollision,* 126 ‘ 

Oureq, Americans advance to; July, 1918 
and cross at Honoheres, 49 ^ 


P 


Paiulev4, M., succeed) M. ' Hibot a» 
Premier of France, 363. . 

PAlaUine : British administration of. 
439, 440 ; economic and internal 
condition), 1917, 439, 440 ; financial 
situation, 1918, 440: romlti of 
delaying settlement of, 445 

PurD-Soissons Road, Americans gain, 46 

Payer, Herr von : speech on Germany’s 
oeace term), 272 ; statement on 
Lichnowsky Memorandum, 264 ; 
on the food question in Germany, 
254 

Peace: Allied discuision of prelimlnario) 
in London, December, 1918, 146 ; 
Austrian settlement. 412, 413, .415, 
417 ; Bulgarian Treaty, 429-432 ; 
settlement in Eastern Europe, 
397-432 

Peace Celebrations in Great Britain, 
July 19, August 4, 1919, 175-178 
Allied troops march througii Ixm- 
don. 175 

Peace Conference (Ix)ndon), February, 
1920 : discussion on Husslan Policy, 
405 %* 

Peace Conference, Versailles: Opening 
of. 367, 868, M. Cleinnnceau ap- 
pointed President, 150, first general 
session, January 18, 1919, 149-161 ; 
American attacks on Treaty and 
Covenant, 207-209. attitude of 
U.8.A., 365 ; French side of the, 
361-306 ; German attitude towards, 
289. 200 ; German Delegation, 308. 
scone in Trianon Palace, 310 ; 
German plenlpot(;ntlaries recidve 
draft of terms. May. 1919. 169 ; 
Great Britain, share in the, 145-180, 
British Delegation, personnel, 147, 
148 ; criticism of number of, 148, 
140, British DoiiUnions represented 
147, 148; Inter-Allied Comtnis- 
sions, British representation, 148 : 
questions discussed. Colonial Man- 
dates, 153-166, ** Freedom of the 
Seas,” 387-380, German Array, 
limitation of, 168, 169, German 
Colonies, disposal of, 161-157, In- 
demnities settlement, 167, Kamerun, 
153, 154, League of Nations, 360- 
373 ; military terms, 158, 150, 
military, naval, and air terras, 160, 
161, Publicity, 140, questions 
affecting British interests, 161, 
reparation and indemnities, 161- 
166 ; Treaty, terras, draft pub- 
lished, May, 1910, 169, signatories, 
160 

Peace Coiiforonce (San Remo), General 
Nuri Pasha as representative of 
Government of Damascus, 446, 447 

I’eace Notes: Austro-Hungarian, Sep- 
tember, 1018 ; German disapproval 
of, 272 ; German, Dr. Soil’s to 
U.S.A., President Wilson’s reply, 
281, German to U.S.A., quoted, 
275, 276, President Wilson’s n‘i>ly, 
277 

Peace Treaty : Article 1 quoted, 379 ; 
Article 51 quoted, 422, 423 ; Belgian 
frontier changes, 379, 380 ; Britl.)h 
comment on, 173-175 ; Clause 88 
quoted. 418 ; controversy on sign- 
ing with U.S.A., 302, 393 ; draft 
terms pi’cseiited to the Gormans, 
May, 1919, 169 ; economic guaran- 
tees, 884 ; Italian frontier changes, 
416 ; Mr. Lloyd George’s statement 
to House of Commons, July, 1919, 
170-173 ; iniUtary seourtty, 375- 
380, limitations of German Army, 
375, 876; ratifications, 392; ro- 

n ln London, 170 ; reparation 
rman damages, provlsionM, 
« 382-884 ; Saar Valley, Reparation 

and Economic safeguards, 380-382 ; 
[ sig^, June 28, 1919, 322 ; siuna- 
^ tories, 169 ; terms,'-'* unacceptable ” 
to Germany, 311 ; German objections 
and oounter-propbdUls, 312-319 ; 
Allied reply. 819 ; question of 
reparation, 817 ; U.8.A., proposed 
reservations of, 894, 895, President 
Wilson's reply to German state- 
ment of vlotaUon of the, 319, 
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TurklBh attempts at mitigation. 
457 , ** Oommission of Straits*' 
established. 463 , enfbrccmont on 
Turkey, 404 

Peas^ General, work in n.S.A., for Great 
Britain. 75 

Persb^ng, General : appointed Com- 
mander of first American group of 
Armies, « November, 1018, 72 ; in 
command at St. Bllhiel. 53 ; In 
Luxembourg, Kovombor, 1018, 223, 
224 

P4taln, Marshal: visits St. BQhiol. 
September, 1018, 53 ; outers Metz, 
November 10, 1018, 221 
Pfleger, Herr, on the submarine cam- 
paign. 200 

PhillmM, Mr. C. J., Member of Tnter- 
I Allied Committee of Enemy Propa- 
ganda Committee, 332 
aPlumer, General Sir Herbert : in com- 
mand of British Army of Occupa- 
tion, takes salute at Hohonzollern 
Bridge, Cologne, 243 ; in Malmedy, 
November, 1018, 234 ; Barony con- 
ferred and money grant, 170 
Polnoar4, M., opens Peace Conferenctn 
368 

Poland : settlement of, 407 ; territorial 
changes in, 410 
** Polish Corridor,*’ 410 
Pollookf Sir Brnost, British reprcsenta- 
• tlve on Responsibility of the War 
Oommission, Peace Conference, 148 
Poltava, fall of, 403 
Potato, captured and sunk by German 
cruiser Nrenpnnz fFt/Ae/m, January. 
1015, 12% 

Preuss, Dr., appointed German Minister 
of Interior. 304 

Prlnkipo policy. Questions In Parlia- 
ment, 162, proposals. 400 
Prisoners of War, relieved during ad- 
vance of Allied Armies to the 
* Rhine, 210, 220 
Propaganda: British methods, German 
counter measures, 350-352 ; German 
activities, 325-327 ; Inter-Ally Con- 
ference held. August, 1018, :i5d 
Propaganda, British : Crewe House, 
London, Tnter-AllU^d Committee’s 
activities, 332 ; methods of dis- 
tribution of llterutun*. 3*l(), balloon 
and imroplane distribution, 344, 
347-349; Ministry of Information, 
Cinematograph fiction, 320, Hos- 
pitality Bcction, Colonel Galloway 
^pointed Head of, 329 ; National 
War Aims ComuiittM»e, work of, 
320: neglect of, 327, .328 ; Lord 
Nortliclinu's camimign in enemy 
countries, 320-344, 347 ; Welling- 
ton House, Loudon, British Pro]»a- 
ganda Dof)artracnt, 328 
Prussia, East, Division, 400 


Q 

Queen Alexandra, hospital steamer, 
work of, 31 


R 


RadellfTo, Sir Charles Delm6, Head of 
British Military Mission. 338 
Rainbow Division west of Reims, 43 
Rawllnson, General 8ir Henry, Barony 
conferred and money grant, 170 
Reading, Lord : British Ei>preseiitative 
on Inter-Allied Food Council, 148 ; 
appointed British Amba.Hsador at 
Washington and High Commissioner 
in U.S.A., 83; reorganizes British 
Emliossy, 84 ; Earldom conferred 
on, 88 ; on shipplngn, 08 
Renner, Dr. : Austrian State Ghanot>llor 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
1010, 420 ; Issues appeal to Allies 
for help, 422 

Reuter, Admiral von, reply to Admiral 
Sir 8. Fremantle on rcuttllng of 
German ships at Scapa Flow, 21 
Rhine, Allied advance to, 1018, 218-247, . 

occupation of bridgeheads, 243-247 * 
Rhondda, Lord, visit to U.S.A., 75 | 

Ribot, M., resign^ French Premiershiif 
868 

Richborough 131-140 ; 

personnel ^^C^138-140 
Robertson, General Sir W., Baronetcy 
conferred and money grant, 170 
Robison, Rear-Admiral, American Mem- 
ber of Allied Naval Oommission 
visiting Germany, 10 


Roebeck, Vice-Admiral Sir John do. 
Baronetcy conferred and money 
grant, 179 

Ro(.>dern, Count von, German Finance 
»IlnlKter, Budget statement, 1018, 
256 

Roosevelt, Mr. Franklin D., on the Naval 
war operations. 23 

Ilothermere, Lord, assotdated with 
Ministry Information, 328 
Rouyer, Admiral, Order to Straits of 
Dover, Aiigitot, 1914, 2 
Hoyden, Sir Thoimis, work for Ministry 
of Shipping in U.S.A., 79 
Hudlin, Herr, api>ointed to German 
Imp«^rlal Post 205 

Humaiiia, oesKiorts to, 417 
Russia: Allied policy towards, 1919, 
397, 308-406, breakdown of, at 
Puace Conference, 384, :485, cost of, 
NovemlsT, 1918 to Octobi*r, 1010, 
404 ; Anti-Soviet Goverumeiit 
formed In PskolT, Novgorod, and 
l^etrograd, 404 ; iniernal conditions, 
1010, 308; QuestlonM In Parlia- 
ment on Prlnkipo policy, 162 
Russian Oneratlons, General Denikin’s 
Otfeusive, May, 1010, 403 


S 


Saarbrllcken, French enter, December, 
1918, 234 

Suarlouls, French tmter, Decern ix'r, 
1018, 234 

Saar Valley, provisions of Peace Tnuity 
eoiie«>niiiig. 380-382 

St. MIhiel ; Amerlean drive in sallt*nt, 
Septi'inber, 1018, 53; visited by 
General Pt^rshlng, Marshal P^'tuin, 
and Mr. Baker, S«‘|)teinlHir. 1018, 53 
Sampson, Mr. John. MenilM^r of Aiiglo- 
Russian Committee in TT.8.A., 75 
Samuel, Sir llerlsTt, appointed High 
Commissioner of Palestine, declara- 
tion on tt;rm of ulHw quot4>d, 449 
Scapa Flow', German shiiw scuttled at, 
June 21, 1910, 20, 160 
Seheer, Admiral Iteinliold : succeeds 
Admiral von lloltzeiulorfr as (3ilef 
of fksrman Adrniralty Staff, 260 ; 
discloses plans of Naval attjiek 
against Britain. 22, 23 : on senttling 
of German Klut^t at Scapa Flow, 21, 

22 

Scheideiuann, Herr: ap{K)iuted German 
Minister of Finance, 294, Prlmt! 
Minister, :404 ; crltlelHins of Herr 
von Ktiiilmann, 268, 269 ; declan a 
P<*ace terms " una(as‘ptable,” 31 1 ; 
fondgu policy outlined, 305 ; pro- ^ 
nouncement on National Assembly 
(|iiotcd, 803 ; oii the Peutse terms, 

319 320 

Scheuch’, General, appointed German 
War Minister, 205 

Sohlffer, Herr, up^lub'd German Minis- 
ter of Finance, 205, 304 
Schileklng, Professor, Meinls*r of German 
Peace IKdegution, 308 
Sedan, AiriorleAn advanw on, 'Novem- 
hi'T, 1018, 71 

Stdeheprev, American lighting at. 37 
Selborne, Lord.oii the snbmorluo menace, 
August, 1015, 6 

Sergy, fighting in, July, 1018, 51 
St^rlnges, Amerl(!an8 take. 51 
Seton-Watsoii, Dr., Director of Austrian 
S«?ctlon of Proi>aganda at Crewe 
House, 336 

Sheikh-Mahud, wounded and captured, 
442, 443 

Shelkh-ul-lslaiii, pronounce nu^nt against 
Mustafa Keinul and Bolslievist 
Allies quoted, 455 

Shlj>plng : British asslstana^ to Allies, 
113; domobiiization, 115; dis]K)sal 
to Sliipplng Industry after W ar, 1 1 0 ; 
freights, reduction In 1019, 114, 

115 ; statistical position, ctunpnrisoii 
after War, 117-110; War Records 
of Ilopresentatlvo Ownerships, 122- 
128 

^ Sil)erian Campaign. 401, 402 
^ Sifton, Mr., on Ports and Waterways 
Commission, Pen<M3 Confeitmor , 148 
Smith. Sir Henry Babington one of 
Lord Reading's principal assistants 
in U.8.A., 84 

Smith, Mr. Owen Hugh, in charge of 
Food Commission in U.8.A., 82, 01 
Smuts, General: appointed on Com- 
, mission of League of Nations, Peace 
Conference, 148 ; rejection of man- 
datory systofii for the Colonies, 153 
in Hungary, 425 


Smyrna, Gn>ek occupation, May, 1910, 
45H 

Soisson.H-CnH'y an Mont railroad, Ameri- 
cans capture, 51 

Soissons-Muriu* offensive, American par- 
ticipation in the, 45-48 
Solf, Dr. : uppolnUul to Gorman Foreign 
Olllcti, 205 ; ucct'pts Allied terms 
of Armist its*. 284, upiieal for mitiga- 
tion of terms, 28/ ; ]H'n<‘e spt^ech 
to Gorinun Society, 270 ; sends 
IVaw Note to U.S.,4., October 12, 
1918, 281 

Sruiimo Py, Fruneo- American line at, 68 
Sommelans, American 4th Division 
take, 48 

parks, Sir Ashley, representative of 
Ministry of Sltipping in U.H.A., 76 
Standing, Sir Guy, liaison offloer of 
Admiralty, 332 

ShM'd, Mr. 11. Wickham : Memln'r of 
Knemy Pro])aKunda Committee, 
332 ; Dln^ctor of Austrian Section 
t of I'ropaganda at Cmwe House, 
835 ; organizes Inter-Allied Propa-^ 
gamia Commission in Rome, 336,* 
338 

Sb^nay, Americans cjipturo, 71 
Stergiadis, M. (GriH3cc), ixilicy in Smyrna, 
453 

Stcttlnlus, Mr. E. K., work for Gn^at 
Britain in IJ.S.A., 74, 76 
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